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The  PREFACE. 


TH  E following  hiftory  comprehend*)  as  its  main  fubjeQ:,  the 
fecond  period  of  the  civil  wars  of  France  ; diftinguifhcd  from 
the  firft,  already  given  to  the  public,  by  the  origin  of  the  famoiu 
catholic  league , and  its  fatal  progrefs,  to  the  almoft  total  fubverfion 
of  the  monarchy.  By  means  of  this  progeny  of  fanaticifm,  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom,  interefting  to  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
is  thrown  into  fufpenfc,  during  the  reign  of  Ilcnry  III.  In  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Henry  IV.  the  political  feene  becomes 
more  gloomy  and  dark,  until,  by  the  amazing  efforts  of  that  he- 
roic warrior,  and  amiable  Prince,  the  monarchy  is  refeued  from 
impending  ruin. 

There  is  no  period  of  foreign  hiftory  more  commonly  perufed 
by  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public,  than  that  of  France,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  IV.  The  memoirs  of  Sully,  alone,  have 
diffufed  the  knowledge,  and  the  relifli  of  it.  To  enlarge  the  nar- 
rative of  fadls,  where  they  are  (lightly  touched,  or  abridged,  in  that 
valuable  work,  and  to  draw  out  the  important  events,  and  illuftri- 
ous  chara&ers,  more  to  view  ; appeared  an  hiftorical  defign,  which 
might  merit  the  public  attention.  To  render  it  more  inftruftive, 
and  entertaining,  a large  and  feparate  review  is  taken,  of  the  cotem- 
porary hiftory  of  Europe,  which  is  pregnant  with  great  events,  and 
revolutions.  Confonant  to  the  grandeur  of  the  military  and  politi- 
cal feenes,  arc  the  adtors  in  them.  In  modern  times,  Europe  has 
produced  no  Princes  of  fitch  diftinguiflied  fame,  in  war,  and  in 
peace,  as  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Elifabeth  of  England,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  William  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus  ; 
and  to  ihefe  we  may  add  the  Dukes  of  Parma,  and  Clement  VIII. 
Philip  is,  indeed,  the  crafty  difturber,  or  the  bold  invader,  of  the  o- 
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/ thcr  European  ftitcs.  But  we  behold  the  machinations  of  his  po- 

licy, and  the  efforts  of  his  mighty  power,  overthrown.  After 
• maintaining  a war  of  thirty  years  in  the  Netherlands,  embroiling 

France,  conquering  Portugal,  and  fending  forth  his  invincible  ar- 
mada, to  fnbduc  England,  he  is  obliged  to  fign  the  peace  of  Ver- 
vins,  with  Henry  IV. 

. i • ■ 

While  martial  fpirit,  and  bravery,  are  dlecmcd  in  any  nation,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  fome  recital  of  the  military  actions  of  Don 
John  of  Aullria,  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  of  Count  Maurice  of  Naf- 
fau,  and  of  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert,  along  with  thofe  of 
Henry  IV.  will  be  accounted  entertaining.  Though  the  regular 
armies,  now  part  of  the  eftabliflitnent  of  every  date,  then,  only,  be- 
gan to  be  fet  on  foot,  and  were,  chiefly,  introduced  by  Philip  II. 
yet  the  genius,  which  forms  great  commanders  in  every  age,  is  fig- 
nally  difplayed  in  their  campaigns.  In  rcfpeCt  of  the  prefent 
times,  this  different  ftage  of  the  military  art,  is  not  only  marked 
out  in  them,  but  a fpccics  of  the  Gothic  heroifm,  now  exploded, 
is  preferved  in  the  hitlory  of  their  aflions  and  characters. 

In  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  inferior  chieftains,  in  the 
French  civil  wars,  we  behold  what  the  nobility  generally  were,  in 
mod  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe ; not  two  centuries  ago.  It  muff 
be  owned,  that,  to  undaunted  fpirit,  and  bravery,  many  of  them 
joined  fome  of  the  moll  admired  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  It 
deferves  notice,  that  the  fketches  given  of  a number  of  their  charac- 
ters, in  this  acra  of  the  French  hiftory,  are  better  vouched,  than 
fome  we  find  in  later  periods.  In  the  conftant  ftrife  of  arms,  and 
in  the  diverfity  of  fortune  attending  it ; their  peculiar  paflions, 
their  motives  of  aCfion,  and  their  aims,  together  with  the  vigour  of 
their  minds,  w’ould  be  difclofed  in  lively  and  authentic  colours. 
The  many  volumes  of  memoirs,  which  remain  of  their  adions,  are 
■ generally 
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generally  written,  not  by  reclufe  men,  at  a diftance  from  the  mi- 
litary, or  political  fccnes,  but,  either  by  the  chieftains  themfelves, 
or  by  thofc  who  were  their  conftant  companions  in  the  field,  and 
their  confidents  in  the  moll  fecret  deliberations. 

Beyond  the  period  of  the  famous  treaty  of  Vervins,  and  the 
eftah! Kliment  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  1599,  the  hiflory  of  France 
could  not  be  continued,  in  the  detail,  without  fwclling  it  into  a 
huge  volume.  The  fatal  death  of  Henry  IV.  renders  the  end  of  his 
reign,  a dramatical  catajlrophe,  but  not  the  proper  finifhing  of  an 
liiflorical  period.  Yet,  to  complete  the  view  of  fo  diftinguilhed  an 
aera  ; the  work  is  concluded  with  an  illuftration  of  it,  till  the  year 
of  Henry’s  death,  1610.  In  this  fupplemcnt,  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  comprehend  whatever  is  interefting,  in  the  events,  do- 
meftic  and  foreign  ; and,  efpecially,  to  {ketch  out  the  great  lines 
of  the  political  adminiftration  of  France,  and  of  Henry’s  grand 
febeme , with  refpeCt  to  the  Hates  of  Europe ; which  are  the  capital 
fubjeftsof  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  reign.  With  what 
degree  of  fuccefs,  or  title  to  approbation,  this  attempt  is  made  to 
throw  light  upon  the  events,  defigns,  and  characters  of  fo  fignal  a 
period  of  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  of  Europe,  muft  be  fubmitted, 
with  deference,  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Short  Regency  of  $>ueen  Catharine  in  Abfence  of  Henry  III, His 

Retreat  from  Poland.,  and  his  Journey  to  France. — Confultations 
about  Peace  or  War  ’with  the  Protefants. — The  Declaration  of 
of  it , againf  them,  difadvantageous  to  the  State. — Henry's  Maxims 
of  Government. — His  Marriage. 

TH  E fucccffion  of  Henry  III.  already  King  of  Poland,  to  Book  I. 
the  crown  of  France,  compared  with  that  of  his  brother 
and  prcdeceilor  Charles  IX.  had  fcvcral  apparent  advan-  June  i. 
tages.  Though  the  civil  war,  inftead  of  ceafing,  was  only  fufpended  's~*' 
by  a ihort  truce,  and  all  the  former  fourccs  of  inteftine  difeord  Hill 
remained,  it  feemed  practicable,  in  the  circumftances  in  which  he 
afeended  the  throne,  to  compole  the  diftraCtions  of  the  nation  ; and, 

• by  means  of  a wife  adminiltration,  to  reduce  the  contending  factions 
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Book  T.  to  a more  permanent  tranquility,  than  could  be  attained  from  the 
artificial  and  temporary  expedients  ufcd  in  the  late  reigns.  In  re- 
putation for  his  abilities,  both  in  war  and  in  peace ; early  accuflomcd 
to  the  command  of  armies,  and  having  tried  the  burden  of  royalty 
upon  the  Polifh  throne;  Henry  was  believed  capable  of  exerting 
that  degree  of  prudence,  temper,  and  fleady  refolution,  requifite  to 
reftore  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  to  procure  peace  and  fafety  to 
the  nation. 

This  profpctft,  fo  deiireable  to  a people  torn  with  domcftic  broils, 
was  favoured  by  the  advantages  lately  gained  by  Catharine  of  Me- 
dicis  the  Queen-mother,  both  over  the  party  of  the  Proteftants,  and 
that  of  the  Catholics,  called  the  Politicians.  Though  the  latter  was 
headed  by  her  fon  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  who,  upon  his  brother’s 
election  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Anjou; 
tharinc’i  ad  >’ct  l^at  political  Princcfs  had  in  fuch  a manner  exerted  her  autho- 
minillration,  rity  and  her  addrefs  before  the  late  King  expired,  that  the  Duke 
fcncecfHcn-  himfclf,  and  the  King  of  Navarre  her  fon- in-law,  under  the  pre- 
T-  text  of  the  plot  of  la  Mole  and  Coconnas,  were  kept  in  cuftody  by 

her  ; and  confequently  the  deligns  of  their  partizans  were  defeated. 
In  this  fituation,  flic  obliged  them  to  concur  with  herexercife  of  the 
fovereign  authority  during  Henry’s  abfencc  in  Poland,  and  to  * lup- 
port  the  credit  of  the  letters  of  regency  granted  her  by  the  late 
King.  By  tranfmitting  thefe  to  the  governors  of  the  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, and  by  muftering  up  all  the  forces  of  the  hate  under  com- 
manders ihe  could  confide  in ; Catharine  found  not  much  difficulty 
in  ruling  the  helm  of  government,  and  commanding,  at  lcafl,  a 
temporary  fubjeclion  from  the  feveral  orders  of  the  Rate.  Without 
meditating  a more  general  truce  than  that  which  already  fubfifled 
with  the  proteftants,  fhe  was  fatisfied  with  having  fecurcd  Henry’s 

quiet 

* Mattliieu,  folio  edit.  Hr.  7.  p.  386. 
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quiet  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  France,  while  Ihe  left  the  confum- 
mation  of  the  public  peace*  to  his  future  management ; when,  up- 
on his  arrival  in  the  kingdom,  a cabinet-council,  formed  according 
to  his  plcafure,  might  a (hit  him  in  the  ncgociation  and  proper  efta- 
blilhment  of  it. 

While  the  Queen-regent  thus  fet  bounds  to  the  commotions  of 
the  hate,  her  adverfarics,  finding  their  other  turbulent  afiaults  inef- 
fectual, renewed  their  virulent  libels,  and  latyrical  writings,  again!! 
her  adminiftration  f.  Ever  hated  by  the  protcllants,  and  offenfive 
to  ni^iy  of  the  catholics,  her  character  was  bitterly  afperfed  in  va- 
rious publications.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  hideous  plots  and 
pnifonings  imputed  to  her,  and  all  the  feurrility  of  thofe  rude  pie- 
ces, did  not  provoke  her  to  teftify  her  fpleen  and  refentment  J.  Vin- 
dictive as  (he  is  known  to  have  been,  Ihe  Ihowcd  the  furprifing 
command  Ihc  had  of  her  temper  in  lefler  matters,  by  retraining  the 
parliament  of  Paris  From  ordaining  punifhmcms  againft  the  pre- 
fumptuous  publilhers  of  them.  So  cafily  did  an  imperious  Princcfs 
bear  perfonal  abufes  and  invedtives  ; which,  in  times  of  the  greateft 
public  liberty,  have  been  deemed  unfupportable  to  government. 
Hardened  by  the  frequency  of  fuch  public  reproaches,  and  intent 
on  her  political  defigns;  Queen  Catharine  defpifed  the  calumny  of 
factions  !he  hoped  to  fubdue,  and  proceeded  to  add,  to  fome  recent 
examples  of  her  vengeance,  a memorable  one,  in  the  condemnation 
and  punilhment  of  the  famous  Count  de  Montgomery. 

The  fate  and  fufferings  of  this  proteftant  chieftain  arc  too  lingu- 
lar and  interefting  to  human  nature  itfelf,  to  be  mentioned  without 
fome  fpecial  refledtions  on  them  §.  Anobjedt  of  public  animadverfion, 

A 2 on 

• Matthieu,  folio  edit.  p.  402.  t Daubigne,  Hiftoire  Univcr.  fol.  edit, 
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Thc  Count 
dc  Montgo- 
mery con- 
9 demned ; 


on  account  of  the  fatal  wound  he  accidentally  gave  to  Henry  II.  he 
was  thought  by  feveral  to  have  incurred  a degree  of  criminality  a- 
bove  others  of  his  party,  by  engaging  himfelf  in  the  civil  wars;  in 
oppofition  to  the  fons  of  that  Prince,  whom,  though  altogether 
without  defign,  he  had  deprived  of  life.  Always  valiant  in  the 
field,  and  famed  for  (kill  and  execution  in  many  difficult  enterpri- 
zes,  his  rciblution  and  his  prudence  feemed,  alike,  to  have  forfaken 
him ; when,  in  extremity,  inftead  of  dying  in  the  breach,  he  trufted 
to  a precarious  capitulation  for  his  life,  at  Domfront ; which  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Queen-mother,  who  was  believed  to  pre^fve 
the  defire  of  facrificing  him  to  the  manes  of  her  hufband.  Acquit- 
ted and  pardoned  by  the  dying  voice  of  Henry  II.  he  was  judicially 
proceeded  againft,  more  upon  the  motive  of  revenging  that  mo- 
narch’s death,  than  on  the  exhibited  charge  of  his  rebellion.  Un- 
perceivcd  before  to  have  ffiown  any  fearful  apprehenfions  of  his 
fate,  a fudden  terror  feized  him  when  firfl  led  to  the  bar;  and  he 
was  heard  to  fay,  with  furprize  and  confcious  (hame,  when  he  look- 
ed upon  his  judges,  “ I tremble  before  thefe  unarmed  men  !”  The 
warrior,  who  only  thought  of  dying  in  the  ardour  of  combat,  fword 
in  hand,  found  a new  and  more  linking  trial  of  his  courage,  in  a 
fentence  of  death,  expeded  in  cold  blood.  But  he  foon  refumed  his  for- 
titude, and  bore  the  rack,  feverely  applied  to  his  limbs,  with  a compofure 
rarely  beheld  in  a fuffereroffo  much  torture.  As  nature  had  marked 
his  countenance  with  dignity,  it  was  amazing  how  it  was  feen  prefer- 
ved  by  him  *,  when  every  joint  of  his  body  was  almoft  torn  afutider. 
All  the  fpedators  were  (truck  with  admiration,  andatranfport  of  grief, 
when  they  heard  him  fay,  with  an  unchanged  tone  of  voice,  “ I.et 
“ my  degraded  children  know,  that,  unlel's  they  have  the  virtue  to 
“ deferve  and  to  recover  their  rank  of  nobles,  I confent  to  the  arret 
4(  againft  them.”  Bearing  himfelf  altogether  like  one  invincible  by 

pain 

* D’Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  8. 
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pain  or  fear  of  death,  he  would  not  permit  the  executioner  to  blind- 
fold  him,  when  about  to  lay  down  his  head  on  the  block;  and,  in  ,574. 
his  whole  gcllurcs  and  afpcct  to  the  laft,  exemplified  that  daontlcfs  andeicciised. 
fpirit  and  refolution  that  is  known  to  have  diflinguilhed  the  ruder 
ages  above  the  more  polifhed  ; and  which,  in  peaceful  and  effemi- 
nate times,  appears  incredible  to  mankind.  « 

A courier,  difpatchcd  into  Poland  by  the  Queen-regent,  quickly 
brought  Henry  the  account  of  his  fuccefTion  to  the  throne  of  France. 

It  appears,  that  he  fwayed  the  Polifh  feeptre  with  lefs  fatisfadlion, 
froln  the  expectation  he  had  of  this  event.  His  dillafte  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Poles,  as  well  as  of  the  form  of  their  government,  was 
• fuch,  that  he  often  fhut  himfelf  up  whole  days  in  his  chamber*, 
where  his  foie  amufement  was  the  reading  or  anfwering  letters  from 
France.  Retiring  with  his  few  French  confidents,  he  confultcd  what 
was  to  be  done  by  him  upon  the  important  and  interefling  intelli- 
gence he  had  now  received.  His  refoTution  to  quit  Poland  bore  no  dif-  Henry  in- 
putc;  the  only  queftion  was,  Whether  this  purpofe  lliould  be  open-  [u™c«ffion 
ly  avowed,  or  be  diffembled,  and  conducted  with  fecrccy  ? The  firft  to. tllc  cro'VIV 

• • r 1 ot  France. 

opinion  was  iupported  by  a regard  to  decency  and  the  King’s  ho- 
nour ; whofe  fccret  retreat  from  a throne,  to  which  he  had  been  fo 
lately  elected,  might  appear  unworthy,  in  the  eyes  of  other  Princes, 
as  well  as  injurious  to  the  Polifli  nation.  Rut  the  other  feheme  was 
favoured  by  Henry’s  own  inclination,  by  the  certainty  of  his  de- 
mand of  leave  being  oppoled  by  the  Poles,  by  the  confideration  of 
the  critical  flatc  of  affairs  in  France,  and  hv  the  Queen-regent’s 
requifition  of  his  immediate  return  into  that  kingdom.  The  con- 
cern for  the  Polilh  fate  being  far  outweighed  by  Henry’s  affec- 
tion for  France;  lie  refolutely  laid  afide  all  apprehenfion  about  unfa- 
vourable accidents  that  might  fntffrate  his  dclign,  or  expofe  him 

A3  to 
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Determine* 
to  efcape 
from  Poland. 


to  be  .'.fronted  in  its  execution  ; and  determined  directly  to  contrive 
and  profecutc  the  favourite  project  of  his  efcape  from  Cracow. 

The  detail  of  the  circumflanccs  of  Henry’s  clandcfline  retreat  out 
of  Poland,  is  more  accommodated  to  the  drain  of  memoirs,  than  to 
the  ftricter  page  of  the  hiftorian.  It  was  attended  w'ith  no  incidents 
that  can  embellifh  or  heighten  the  Angularity  of  the  event  itfelf  *. 
Having,  in  an  affcmbly  of  the  Polifh  fenators,  fpokc  of  his  journey 
into  France  as  only  eventual,  and  endeavoured  to  dilfipatc  the  alarm 
they  had  taken  about  his  intention  of  leaving  them  abruptly  ; he 
wras  privately  fo  well  a Rifled  by  the  ftratagems  of  his  French  tlo- 
meftics,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  found  his  way,  undis- 
covered, out  of  the  palace  into  the  fields.  He  was  obliged  to  walk 
a quarter  of  a Polifh  league  before  he  got  to  the  place  where  horfes 
were  prepared  for  him.  In  a country  little  known  by  them,  his 
fewr  attendants  being  feparated,  and  their  fpeed  obllructcd;  a wooden 
bridge  over  a river,  which  they  palled  and  broke  down  behind  them, 
luckily  faved  them  from  the  purfuit  of  a body  of  Polilh  horfeinen 
that  was  fent  to  overtake  the  King.  The  danger  of  this  ceafed  by 
his  reaching  Peizna,  the  firft  town  on  that  border  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  the  mean  time,  at  Cracow  f , the 
difeovery  of  Henry’s  efcape  created  the  utmoff  tumult  and  confu- 
fion  ; till,  finding  it  incapable  of  a remedy,  and  having  little  faith 
in  the  affurances  of  his  return,  from  two  letters  left  in  the  palace, 
they  were  obliged  to  digcfl  the  affront,  and  concert  fuch  meafures 
as  they  could,  for  the  prefent  quiet  and  defence  of  the  ftate  ; then 
threatened  with  the  incurfions  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this'  difobliging  retreat  into  France,  Henry  Hill  re- 
tained his  title  of  King  of  Poland,  and  infilled,  long  after  this  pe- 
riod, that  he  could  not  be  divelled  of  his  right  of  ele&ion  to  that 
royalty. 

The 

* Mattbieu,  ibid.  p.  389.  f La  Vic  du  Cardinal  Commendon,  par  Gra- 
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The  appearance,  more  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  which  Henry’s  Book  I. 
progrefs  to  the  capital  of  Germany  a (Tinned,  and  his  reception  by 
the  Emperor,  arc  worthy  of  particular  notice  ; as  the  honour  done 
him  in  both  teflificd  the  refpeft  paid  to  his  crown,  and  the  courtefy 
that  prevailed  among  the  princes  of  that  age.  None  of  them,  in-  He  arrives  in 
deed,  were  fo  much  celebrated  for  humanity  and  benevolence  of  C’cnnauy; 
manners  as  Maximilian*.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  he  had  never 
once  mortified  any  perfon  by  a refufal,  or  a hard)  word.  The  marks 
of  eflccm  and  affection  with  which  he  treated  Henry  were  fuch, 
that  the  latter  had  rcafon  to  think,  that  the  French  politenefs,  fo 
highly  valued  by  him,  was  furpafled  by  Maximilian’s  unaffected 
expreffions  of  fricndfhip  and  regard.  After  a magnificent  aad  ami- 
cable entertainment  at  the  Imperial  court  for  feveral  days;  Henry, 
paffing  through  Stiria  and  Carinthia,  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
nice. As  this  city  had  been  long  renowned  for  its  grandeur,  and 
the  difplay  of  its  wealth  and  pomp,  and  the  reception  given  there 
to  John  Lafcaris  the  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  and  to  the  Queen 
of  Cyprus,  was  particularly  famous  in  Europe ; it  may  be  agreeable, 
and,  in  fome  mcafure,  inftru&ive,  to  recite  the  entertainment  Henry 
met  with,  which  became  no  lefs  celebrated. 

While  the  monarchies  of  Europe  increafed  in  bulk,  and  acquired,  amt  maker 
by  force  of  arms,  additional  territory,  the  growth  of  the  Venetian  by  Venice!' 
republic  fhovved,  how  the  improvements  of  trade  and  of  the  arts  could 
advance  the  power  of  a finaller  ftatc,  and  render  it  fignally  opulent 
and  fiourifhing.  Its  fources  of  defence,  and  its  means  of  making 
conquefts,  were  feen  to  equal  or  exceed  thofe  of  large  kingdoms, 
whole  revenues,  hardly  fupporting  their  military  cftablilhments, 
were  Toon  exhaufted  by  war.  But,  within  this  famous  city,  the 
public  (hows  and  feftivitics,  which  mark  the  progrefs  of  the  inge- 
nious 

» Gratiani,  ibid,  p-  649.  Heif.  D.  dc  TEmpirc,  liv.  3. 
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Book  I.  nious  arts,  and  of  cultivated  fade,  in  a nation,  difcovtrcd  the  utmofl 
refinements  that  induftry  and  commercial  wealth  had  made  in  that 
age.  This  appeared  by  the  exhibition  of  them  in  honour  of  Hen- 
ry’s arrival  in  Venice  *.  At  the  entrance  of  the  great  canal,  the 
flucentaure, that  lay  ready  to  receive  him  and  his  train,  had  been  long 
a pompous  figure  of  the  maritime  pride  of  the  Hate;  and  the  vaft 
number,  and  rich  decorations,  of  th c gondolas,  that  were  rowed  a- 
round  this  huge  vcflel,  (ho wed  the  general  opulence  and  gaiety  of 
the  citizens.  While,  under  a triumphal  arch,  the  King  made  his 
proccfiion  in  the  evening  into  the  city,  all  the  windows  (hone  with 
artificial  lights,  in  divers  figures  of  flowers  dc  luce , and  other  emble- 
matical devices.  The  repaft  provided  for  him  in  the  grand  palace 
of  St  Mark  confided  of  the  mod  coftly  difhes,  and  delicate  viands, 
fumptuoufly  ferved  up ; and  a hundred  mufical  voices  and  indru- 
ments  chcarcd  the  entertainment.  In  the  arl'enal,  the  warlike  (lores 
of  the  date,  furveyed  by  Henry,  were  reckoned  to  coniid  of  five 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  firelocks  and  arms  for  fifty  thoufand 
men  f-  It  is  related  by  de  Thou,  and  other  hidorians,  as  a pro- 
digy of  the  naval  art,  that  a galley  of  confidcrable  fize,  in  the  fpace 
of  a few  hours,  was  condrudted  in  all  her  parts,  and  being  rigged 
and  mounted  with  cannon,  ferved  to  convey  the  King  and  his  train 
along  the  canal  to  his  lodgings.  He  beheld,  as  a curiofity,  the  order 
of  balloting  in  the  fenatc  ; and,  for  higher  honour,  was  permitted  to 
perform  an  adt  of  fovereignty  in  it,  by  raiding  one  of  the  nobles  to 
June  j8.  t*ic  ran*i  tl’c  Prcgadi.  The  balls  and  inafqueradcs  that  were 
given,  and  the  whole  expenccs  furniflied  for  the  accommodation  of 
Henry’s  retinue,  that  was  now  become  numerous,  tdlified  the  vad 
opulence,  and  the  improved  civility  and  politenefs  of  this  republican 
Hate,  which,  always  in  fricndfhip  with  France,  had  courted  a elofer 
amity  with  her  monarchs,  after  the  exccffive  incrcafe  of  the  power 
of  the  houfc  of  Audria. 

Upon 

* Matthieu,  ibid.  p.  396.  f Tinian,  lib.  jS. 
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Upon  Henry’s  arrival  at  the  court  of  Turin,  where  his  regard  to 
the  Dutchef*  of  Savoy,  his  aunt,  detained  him  for  fome  time ; he 
had  occafion  to  confider  the  important  and  interefting  advice,  given 
him  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  with  refped  to  his  future  treat- 
ment of  the  proteftants  in  France,  and  the  reiteration  of  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom  *;  It  had  been  repeated  to  him  by  the  fenators  of  Ve- 
nice, and  by  moll  of  the  princes  of  Italy  and  Germany,  wtio  faw 
him  in  his  progrefs ; and,  concurring  in  their  wifhes  for  the  liabi- 
lity and  welfare  of  the  French  monarchy,  recommended  the  necef- 
fary  and  prudent  meafure  of  religious  toleration.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  had  alfo  permitted  Henry  LordDamville  to  come  to  his  court 
as  a fcllicitor  of  peace  ; and  had  promifed  to  a (lilt  him  in  obtaining 
an  accommodation  with  the  King,  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  the 
Marthal  Montmorency ; who,  together  with  de  Cofse,  of  the  fame 
military  rank,  had  been  imprifoned  by  the  Queen-regent,  as  a chief 
aflociate  in  the  faction  of  the  politicians.  But,  dreading  that  her 
fon  Henry  might,  from  fuch  admonitions  and  entreaties,  be  prepof- 
feffed  in  favour  of  peace  1 5 Catherine  took  care  to  fend  feveral  in- 
truded minifters  to  prevent,  both  his  determination  of  the  general 
point,  and  his  agreement  with  Damville.  As  thefe  envoys  could  "hcr"nv05,s 

1 . . . __  . , _ , ' 4 from  France 

ul'e  various  arguments  with  Henry,  with  refpect  to  the  Bate  of  par-  meet  with 

ties,  and  the  behaviour  of  particular  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  of  him' 
which,  on  account  of  his  abfence,  he  was  unable  to  judge  ; it  was 
lefs  furpriftng  that  they  prevailed  with  him,  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  to 
fufpend  his  decifion,  until  he  arrived  in  France.  Yet  his  reception 
of  Damville  being  generally  confidered  as  the  teft  of  his  own  in- 
clination to  peace  or  war  ; his  unamicablc  difmiflion  of  that  chief- 
tain was  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  tended,  dircdly,  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  broils  of  the  ftatc.  Excluded  from  his  hopes  of 
a reconciliation  with  the  court,  as  well  as  mortified  with  Henry’s 

B difdain 

* D’Aubigue,  liv.  2.  chip.  io.  Matthieu,  ibid.  p.  399,  t D* Avila,  ibid. 
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Book  I.  difdain  of  his  follicitations  of  it,  Damville,  upon  his  return  into 
Languedoc,  fcnt  his  agents  to  the  aflembly  of  the  proteflant  chiefs 
and  deputies  at  Millaut  *,  with  offers  of  his  friendfhip  and  aflift— 
ance. 

Before  Henry  left  Turin,  from  an  cxcefs  of  liberality,  to  which 
he  was  inclined,  and  in  complaifance  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Savoy,  he 
made  a gift  to  her  fpoufe,  of  Pigncrol,  Savillan,  and  la  Peroufe;  the 
only  fortified  f places  that  France  retained  on  the  Italian  fide  of  the 
Alps.  By  precedents  in  the  French  monarchy,  in  a tranfa&ion  of 
this  kind,  the  officers  of  ftate,  and  the  provincial  governors,  might 
be  afterwards  made  refponfible  to  the  crown,  at  the  peril  of  their 
honours  and  lives,  for  their  advice  and  behaviour.  On  this  account, 
the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the  governor  of  thefe  fortreffes,  in  lifted  to  have 
his  remonftrance,  againft  the  refignation  of  them,  entered  into  the 
regifterofthe  parliament  of  Grenoble;  and  Birague  the  Chancellor 
refufed  to  fign  the  letters-patent  for  the  deed.  Henry,  having  affix- 
ed his  fignaturc  to  them,  was  faid  to  have,  early,  flighted  one  main 
field  of  the  military  renown  of  his  prcdeceflbrs ; who  had  often 
fought  it  in  the  wars  of  Italy. 

But  the  general  affedion  of  the  French  nation  to  their  King,  ex- 
cited now  to  particular  fondnefs,  from  the  diftinguifhed  honours  paid 
him  by  fo  many  foreign  princes,  was  manifeft  from  the  concourfe 
FIsnry  ar  a'*  ran^s  people  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  foon  expeded.  The 
rives  in  the  fplendid  welcome  given  him  by  the  Queen-mother  at  Pont-de- 

FranceJ  ^ Beauvoifin,  and  his  gracious  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
s«pt-  7-  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  though  prefented  to  him  % as  not  incul- 
pable, enlivened  the.propenfity  to  congratulate  his  aufpicious  re- 
turn to  fway  the  feeptre  of  his  anceftors ; inftead  of  a foreign  one, 
• which 

• Ibid.  Matthieu.  t Renault,  Abrege  chron.  oft.  edit.  p.  348. 
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■which  he  had,  from  cariy  reputation,  acquired.  His  warm  love  to 
his  native  kingdom  being  well  known,  and  proved  by  his  inftantly 
r el inqui thing  the  Polifh  throne ; the  mod  agreeable  conceptions 
were  formed,  both  of  his  difpofition  and  ability  to  promote  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  monarchy.  Yet,  upon  this  occafion  *,  it 
was  obferved,  that  Henry  alfedcd  more  (lately  referve,  in  the  ad- 
miflion  of  the  nobles  to  his  prefence,  than  had  been  ufual  with  the 
French  Kings;  and,  as  if  ienfible  offome  degradation  of  the  royalty 
in  the  reigns  of  his  brothers,  that  he  ftudied  to  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  by  the  mod  formal  marks  of  deference  to  his  dignity, 
which  he  required. 

The  grand  queflion  relative  to  peace  or  war  with  the  proteftants 
being  now  debated  in  the  cabinet-council,  the  Queen-mother’s  po- 
litical influence  again  appeared  from  the  decifion.  An  embroiled 
fccne  being  mud  fuited  to  her  Angular  genius,  and  tending  to  figna- 
lize  her  f importance  in  the  ftate;  flic  wiftied  not  to  behold,  in  the 
commencement  of  her  fon’s  reign,  a new  turn  given  to  the  policy 
of  the  cabinet,  fo  different  from  that  of  her  own  adminiftration.  As 
fhe  had  been  fuccefsful  in  vanquifhing  the  power  of  fadion,  flic  alfo 
affeded  to  give  her  late  management  all  the  air  of  a complete 
triumph  over  it ; from  which  flie  thought  a treaty  with  the  pro- 
teftants, or  new  conceflions  to  them,  would  too  much  derogate.  It 
appears  that  the  infilled  with  Henry,  that  the  feizure  of  Damville  at 
Turin,  which  the  had  advifed,  would  have  rendered  him  abfolute 
mafter  of  his  kingdom.  Whether  the  King  and  his  council  allow- 
ed themfclves  too  eafily  to  be  perfuaded  that  fuch  vaft  fuperiority  o- 
ver  the  parties  of  the  kingdom  had  really  been  gained;  or  that  Hen- 
ry had  fo  grateful  a fenfe  of  the  fervices  Catherine  had  performed 
in  his  abfeuce,  as  difpofed  him  to  a temporary  compliance  with  her 
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dilates ; it  is  certain  that  the  determination  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war  with  the  proteftants,  which  is  attributed  to  her  inftiga- 
tion,  was  a refolution  unpolitical,  and  pernicious,  andinconfonant  to 
the  Aibfequent  appearances  of  Henry’s  temper,  and  to  his  fchemes  of 
adminiftration.  In  the  mean  time,  the  unhappy  confequences  it 
would  produce  were  di redly  apparent.  Befides  the  incitement  of 
the  proteftants  to  all  the  oppoiition  that  refentment  and  defperate 
rage  could  fuggeft,  and  renewing  the  former  fierce  antipathies  of  the 
two  religious  feds  in  the  kingdom  ; the  meafure  was  attended  with 
the  particular  difadvantage  of  throwing  the  Montmorcncies,  and 
their  partizans,  the  politicians,  into  confederacy  with  thofe  who  were 
proclaimed  enemies  to  the  Hate.  After  what  had  palled  with  re- 
gard to  the  Marlhal  Damville,  it  was  evident  that  this  would  enfue. 
Queen  Catherine,  indeed,  trufting  to  her  wonted  artifices  *,  thought 
Ihe  could  divert  the  Marlhal  from  uniting  with  the  proteftants;  and 
Ihe  tried,  by  negotiating  with  him,  and  by  raifing  fufpicions  of  him, 
as  an  affociate,  among  that  party,  to  prevent  it.  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  her  ftratagems,  the  formal  inftrument  of  his  coalition  with 
them  was  not  long  after  this  drawn  up,  and  figned  in  a general  af- 
fembly  of  their  deputies  at  Nifmes.  It  became  a pattern  for  the 
terms  of  a like  pacification  betwixt  the  proteftants  and  politicians , 
or  thofe  called  the  peaceable  Catholics , in  other  provinces,  belides 
that  of  Languedoc;  where  its  efficacy  in  reftraining  the  feuds  and 
hoftilities  was  remarkably  advantageous  f.  By  means  of  it,  Dam- 
ville maintained  that  peace  in  his  provincial  government,  which 
Henry,  from  the  perverfe  counfel  given  him,  refufed  to  the  king- 
dom; under  the  delufive  notion,  that  it  was  more  the  ad  of  a King 
tp  proclaim  hoftilities,  than  to  enter  into  a reafonable  accommoda- 
tion with  thofe  who  were  deemed,  though  unjuftly,  the  opponents 
Qf  his  authority. 

The 
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The  irregular  and  defultory  enterprizes  of  war  which  now  com- 
menced in  feveral  provinces,  were  too  inconfiderable,  for  fome  time, 
to  merit  attention  *.  Some  of  tire  ficgcs  renewed  the  examples  of 
that  obflinate  rcfiftence,  on  the  fide  of  the  proteftants,  who  were  the 
weaker  party,  which  the  animofity  peculiar  to  civil  wars,  and  the  re- 
ciprocal cruelties  exercifed  by  the  parties,  tended  to  producef.  At 
Livron,  in  Dauphiny,  where  Henry  Ihowcd  himfelf  in  the  camp, 
he  was  made  fenfible  what  atrocious  ideas  of  his  chara&er  his  im- 
mediate profecution  of  the  war  againft  them  had  communicated  to  a 
party  enraged  by  their  condant  fufferings.  When,  from  the  walls, 
they  beheld  the  approach  of  his  train,  they  were  heard  to  pour  out 
the  moft  reproachful  exclamations.  “ Thefe  are  the  eleves  of  St 
Bartholomew,”  faid  they,  “ whofe  religion,  againft  humanity  and 
honour,  authorizes  them  to  ftab  us  in  bed  ; but  we  lhall  not  fall 
fuch  eafy  facrifices.”  Thefe  wild  exprelfions  of  their  refentment 
were  equalled  by  their  obdurate  refolution  in  induring  the  fiegc, 
which,  after  fome  time,  was  raffed.  In  the  midft  of  various  difad- 
vantages,  when  their  party  remained,  during  the  abfence  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde  in  Germany,  without  a head  ; feveral  chiefs  and 
captains  of  valour  and  experience  fupported  the  reputation  of  their 
arms.  Amongft  thefe,  befides  the  famous  la  Noiie,  Montbrun,  in 
Dauphiny,  was  the  mod  didinguiftied.  Several  bold  and  fortunate 
enterprizes  atchicved  by  him,  at  this  period,  compenfated,  in  feme 
mcafure,  the  redu&ion  of  various  towns,  and  proteftant  garrifons, 
by  the  Catholic  forces.  But  the  defenfive  power  of  the  party  con- 
fided in  that  combination  formed  among  their  chiefs  at  Nifmes  ; 
which,  uniting  them  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  conneding 
them  with  Damville  and  his  brother  de  Thore,  then  lblliciting  Ger- 
man ftipendiaries,  afforded  a confiderable  domedic  fupport,  and  the 
profped  of  foreign  aflidance  to  them. 

B 3 It 
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Book  I.  It  might  have  been,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  inferred, 
^ ~ tliat  Henry,  who  had  in  this  manner  declared  war  with  the  proteft- 
ants,  and  provoked  the  politicians  to  difaffedion,  was  certainly  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  fyftcm  of  the  zealous  catholics  of  his  kingdom; 
and  to  patronize  the  party  of  the  Guifes,  and  advance  their  intereft 
in  the  ftate.  But  this  was  by  no  means  his  intention  *.  Think- 
ing it  rather  became  him  to  aft  upon  the  maxim  of  Lewis  XI.  and 
deliver  the  royalty  itfelf  from  thraldom,  he  wiflied  to  fubvert  the 
influence  both  of  the  Guifes,  and  of  the  Montmorencies;  and,  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  faction  promoted  by  them,  to  advance  the  deprefled 
authority  of  his  crown.  Yet  this  refolution,  which  fhowed  both  true 
policy  and  fpirit,  was  profecutcd  by  him  in  a peculiar  fhape;  rather 
agreeable  to  nice  fpeculations,  than  confident  with  the  manners 
or  genius  of  the  age  and  nation.  In  his  apprehenfion,  an  alte- 
ration of  the  ceremonials  of  his  court  appearing  highly  conducive 
to  his  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  inftitute  a new  fyftem  relative  to 
them,  comprehending  many  formal  and  minute  regulations,  about 
©Sees  of  the  the  t'me  of  admitting  the  princes,  nobles,  and  officers  of  ftate  into 
exchequer,  his  chamber,  about  that  of  public  audiences,  and  of  prefenting  pe- 
titions, and  other  occafions  of  accefs  to  his  perfon.  From  a copy 
of  them,  correded  with  Henry’s  own  hand,  Matthieu  has  given  a 
Iketch  of  thefe  f ordinances,  which,  to  the  French  courtiers,  as  well 
as  to  other  ranks  of  people,  would  appear  extravagantly  formal  and 
affeded.  Though,  in  feveral  ages,  the  inventors  of  fafhions  and 
modes  of  equipage,  and  the  patterns  of  them  to  other  nations,  the 
French  never  were  addided  to  ceremonious  rules  of  addrefs.  In  the 
courts  of  the  mod  pompous  of  their  monarchs,  fewer  of  thefe  for- 
malities of  ftate  had  taken  place  than  in  other  kingdoms.  It  feem- 
ed,  from  the  particular  genius  of  the  people,  that  thofe  expreffions 
of  reverence  to  their  princes,  preferibed  by  natural  affedion,  were 

more 
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more  relifhcd  among  them,  than  fuch  as  had  the  appearance  of  Book  I. 
conftraint,  by  eftablilhcd  forms.  But,  without  regard  to  this  cir-  ,57+. 
cumftance,  Henry  infilled  on  thefe  novelties  as  important  in  thera- 
felves,  and  preparatory  to  others  of  higher  moment  in  the  ftate, 
which  he  meditated.  There  were  two  innovations  foon  introduced 
by  him,  which  had  a clofer  connedion  with  the  finews  of  govern- 
ment. The  one  related  to  the  acquittances  of  money  drawn  from 
the  exchequer,  which,  contrary  to  the  ufages  of  the  ftate,  he  ordain- 
ed to  be  made  at  pleafure,  under  his  own  hand  ; without  fuch  ac- 
compts  being  ftated  by  the  treafurers,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  proper 
chamber.  The  other  concerned  the  prefenting  of  petitions,  and 
the  form  of  obtaining  grants  in  confcquence  of  them.  It  had  been 
long  reckoned  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  chief  nobles  to  folicite 
the  gifts  of  penfions  and  places  of  honour  or  profit,  not  only  for 
themfelves,  but  for  their  friends  and  partizans.  This  was  a great 
prop  to  that  fervile  dependence  on  them,  in  which  they  endeavour- 
ed to  retain  the  inferior  clafs  of  the  noblefle  and  gentry,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  engage  the  latter  in  all  their  turbulent  fehemes  and 
fadions.  It  was  ordered  by  Henry,  that  all  petitions  fhould  be  of- 
fered to  himfelf  by  the  parties  interefted  in  them,  and  that  his  pri- 
vate fignaturc  fhould  warrant  the  immediate  difpatch  of  his  grants  by 
the  fecretaries  or  the  chancellor.  By  this  controul  of  the  intereft 
of  the  grandees  in  procuring  favours  from  the  crown,  and  by  his 

arbitrary  diftribution  of  his  finances,  Henry  believed  himfelf  capa-  > 

ble  of  accomplilhing  a change  in  the  ftate,  favourable  to  the  over- 
throw of  fadion,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  royalty.  But,  in 
the  pradice  of  his  theory,  it  appeared,  that  he  had  only  contrived  a 
more  ready  method  of  exhaufting  his  treafure,  and  paved  the  way  ' 
for  the  advancement  of  favourites,  which  became  afterwards  mod 
remarkable  in  his  reign. 
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His  charac- 
ter. 


BootiL  In  the  end  of  the  year,  the  famous  Charles  Cardinal  of  Lorain, 
uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Guife,  * died  of  a violent  fever  at  Avignon. 
Dcc- 2 3-  With  faults  that  expofed  his  chara&er,  and  difeovered  that  ambi- 
Death  of  the  tion  and  vanity  were  ever  predominant  in  it,  he  poflefled  fome  e- 
Loraim*  ' nainent  qualities,  efpecially  thole  of  erudition  and  eloquence,  be- 
coming his  high  dignity  in  the  church.  An  inftigator  of  perf'ecti- 
tion,  without  being  rigid  in  his  principles  j a chief  minifter  of  (late 
during  three  reigns,  without  almoft  any  other  political  fckeme  or 
purpofc,  but  that  of  exalting  his  family  ; he  rendered  himfelf  par- 
ticularly odious  to  the  proteftants,  and  difguftful  to  many  of  the 
catholic  courtiers  : He  appeared,  upon  occafions,  profule  of  his 
wealth,  and  charitable,  if  one  could  be  thought  fuch  who  always 
afted  from  vanity.  Upon  the  advice  hff  gave,  Henry  formed  the 
projeiS  of  alienating  that  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  which 
was  held  by  titulars , or  nominal  churchmen ; and  propofed,  by 
means  of  this  emolument,  to  inllitutc  an  order  of  knights,  called 
that  of  the  holy  -pajfton.  By  this  counfel  to  the  King,  the  Cardinal 
forfeited  much  of  that  popularity  among  the  votaries  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  which  he  had  ftudied  during  his  life  to  acquire ; and 
made  his  exit  be  little  regreted  by  them. 

By  the  Cardinal’s  death,  an  objection  was  removed  to  Henry’s 
marriage  with  Louife,  daughter  to  the  Count  de  Vademont,  and 
niece  to  the  Duke  of  Lorain.  The  Queen-mother  dreaded,  that  the 
Cardinal  would  turn  this  alliance  of  his  family  with  the  crown  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  intereft  and  power  of  the  Guifes ; and,  on 
this  account,  to  the  King  himfelf,  the  match  feemed  not  altogether 
eligible.  But  having  conceived  fome  paflion  for  the  Princefs  of 
Vademont,  Henry  the  more  required  to  have  his  tafte  of  a confort 
gratified,  after  the  lofs  of  his  favourite  millrefs  the  Princefs  of  Con- 
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de,  whom  he  had  loved  with  fuch  whimfical  affe&ion,  that  he  u- 
fed  to  draw  blood  from  his  finger  to  pen  the  epiftles  addrefled  to 
her.  His  political  fcruple  to  follow  his  prefent  inclination  being 
now  difiipated,  the  match  was  quickly  concluded : And  the  bride  tLprin- 
being  conduced  to  the  court  by  the  Duke  of  Lorain,  the  royal  nup- 
tials  were  folemnized  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  enfuing 
year.  ’ . • 
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Duke  of  Anjou's  Elopement  from  the  Court. — Manners  of  the  latter. 
— A foreign  Army,  joined  to  that  of  domefic  Infurgents,  headed  by 
Anjou. — Treaty  of  Peace,  and  Conccffions  granted  to  him  and  the 
Protefiants. 

THOUGH  Henry  defired  to  humble  the  protefiants,  and,  in 
the  hope  of  giving  a fignal  blow  to  their  power  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  profecuted  the  war  againft  them  ; both  his 
temper  and  his  political  aims  more  correfponded  to  peace.  He  dis- 
covered no  tafie  for  renewing  the  laurels  of  his  martial  fame  in  his 
early  victories  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour ; and  he  knew  that  the 
continuance  of  the  civil  war  would  nourilh  thofe  turbulent  heads 
of  fadlion  whiifh  he  wiflied  to  fubvert.  The  trial  of  hoflilities  with 
the  protefiants  not  fucceeding  according  to  his  hopes,  he  foon  began 
to  cool  in  that  refolution  he  had  taken,  at  the  infligation  of  others, 
and  to  fhow  himfelf  difpofed  to  more  temperate  meafures.  As  the  en- 
voys of  the  Queen  of  England, and  of  the  proteflant  Princes  of  Ger- 
many,.joined  in  their  interceflions  with  him  for  an  accommodation 
with  their  fuffering  friends,  he  eafily  condefcended  to  receive  a de- 
putation from  that  party.  Hitherto  he  had  offered  no  terms  with  rc- 
fpe£l  to  religious  toleration,  but  thofe  of  private  liberty  of  conlcience. 
By  this  procedure,  equally  illiberal  and  injudicious,  Henry  incur- 
red a manifeft  difadyantage,  which  the  court  had  often  before  ex- 
perienced. Inflead  of  voluntary  conceffions  by  the  grace  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  which  would  have  honoured  the  throne,  a treaty  was  to  be 
made  with  thofe  who  had  taken  arms  in  defpair ; and,  by  their  har- 
dy rcfiflcnce  in  an  unfavourable  conjundure,  tellified  their  ability 
to  maiutain  a long  and  bloody  conteft.  The  delegates  of  the  pro- 
tefiants were  further  animated  on  this  occafion,  by  being  joined,  in 

their 
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their  way  to  Paris,  by  the  envoys  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Book  I. 
Marfhal  Damville  *,  who  encouraged  them  to  heighten  their  de- 
mands.  Prefuming,  from  the  fudden  change-,pf  the  King's  mea-  • 
fures  with  them,  that  the  feafon  was  .aufpicious,  they  prcfented  fuch 
a memorial  of  their  requefts  to  him,  as  exceeded  the  boldeft  in  any  Iy  . 

former  capitulation  with  the  court.  Henry,  after  perufing  it  with  • : 

equal  amazement  and  difpleafure,  declared,  that  no  prqpenfity  he 
could  have  to  peace  would  ever  reconcile  him  to  loch  conditions : 

Yet,  dilinclined  to  purfue  the  fcheme  of  hoftilities,.he  chofe  not  al- 
together to  break  off  the  negociation.  D’Arenncs,  one  of  the  pro- 
teftant deputies,  remained  at  court,  in  order  to  continue  it,  while 
the  reft  returned  to  Nifmes,  to  confult  with  their  conftituents. 

A medley  of  war,  and  of  negociations  of  peace,  now  enfued ; in 
which  neither  the  military  nor  the  political  operations  proved  re- 
markable. The  captivity  and  condemnation  oT  the  proteftant  chief- 
tain Montbrun  only  requires  to  be  mentioned,  as  he  was  reckoned  May. 
the  firft  of  his  rank  in  the  kingdom  that  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
had  almoft  never  quitted  them  till  this  fatal  accident  of  his  being 
taken  prifoner.  His  reply  to  Henry  f,  who  wrote  to  him  in  the 
ftyle  of  a King  for  the  delivery  of  fome  captives,  marked  the  info- 
lence  which  civil  war  had  diffufed  amongft  the  rude  warriors  of  the 
provinces  : ‘ Let  him  know,’  faid  he,  ‘ that  this  may  pafs  in  time 
of  peace ; but,  in  war,  there  is  no  fuch  inequality  amongft  men.’  By 
a fentence  of  the  parliament,  lie  was  beheaded  at  Grenoble.  Fran- 
cis de  Bonne,  Lord  of  Les  Diguieres,  affumed  his  place  of  com- 
mand in  Dauphiny  ; and,  with  a more  cultivated  genius,  and  fupe- 
rior  talents,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  above  moft  of  the  proteftant  par- 
tizans,  by  his  martial  enterpriles  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  war. 

C 2 ..  While 
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Book  I.  While  the  hoflilitics  of  the  adverfe  parties  fecmed  only  a faint 
memorial  of  their  former  violent  rage,  frefh  feucl  was  added  to 
Hi*  brother  them  from  the  bofotfi  of  the  court  itfelf.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  too 
AnjouUl<e-  aPf  t0  hurried  on  to  any  turbulent  purpofc,  when  his  vanity  was 
fcapes  from  not  foothcd  by  fome  prefent  objedt,  began  again  to  difcover  his  lift— 
lefs  and  irregular  ambition.  Little  qualified  to  concert  or  execute 
any  momentuous  projedt,  he  was  yet  capable  *,  by  the  counfcl  of 
others,  to  foment  intrigues  and  difbord  in  the  court,  and  to  raife  a 
formidable  party  amidft  the  convulfions  of  the  kingdom.  For  fome 
time  reftrained,  more  by  fear  than  by  a fenfe  of  duty,-  or  affe&ion 
to  the  King  his  brother,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  revolt  from 
the  court,  when  he  confidered  that  the  refolute  oppofition  of  the 
proteftants,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  their  being  shifted  from  a- 
■*  broad,  had  conftrained  the  miniftry  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  them. 
Perfuaded  f that  in  this  conjundture  lie  might  demonftrate  his  own 
importance,  and  turn  the  iffue  of  affairs  to  his  advantage,  he  con- 
trived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Queen-mother’s  fpies,  and  fe- 
cretly  efcaped  from  Paris. 


As  connedted  with  this  event,  the  private  hiftory  of  the  court 
might  here  be  introduced,  and  inftances  recited  of  the  quarrels  and 
enmities  prevalent  in  it,  from  the  amours  and  gallantries  tliat  were 
in  vogue,  and  from  other  emulations  peculiar  to  the  unruly  and  li- 
centious times.  But,  in  place  of  many  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  d’Aubigne,  Queen  Margaret’s  memoires,  Bran- 
^ tome,  and  other  vouchers ; it  may  fuffice  to  infert  a few  remarks  rc- 
th™Turt°F  ^at‘ve  t0  them.  During  two  preceeding  reigns,  which  approached  to 
minorities,  the  manners  of  the  court  had  degenerated,  from  the  mo- 
del of  them  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  Unawed  by  fuch  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  royalty ; the  effrontery,  and  licence  of  the  no- 
. bles, 

* D* Avila,  ibid.  Matthieu.  p.  417.  t D’Aubigne,  ibid.«hap.  18. 
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bles,  converfant  only  in  the  profeffion  of  arms,  and  accuftomcd  to  Book  I.4 
the  foldier’s  haughty  tone,  became  predominant.  Every  thing  that 
was  rude,  extravagant,  or  fantaftical  in  the  manners  and  cuftoras  of 
the  age,  was  difplayed  without  reftraint  or  correction.  Wanton  de- 
fiances, challenges  for  imaginary'  or  the  flighteft  offences,  and  bloo- 
dy rencounters,  were  not  unfrequent  within  the  precinCts  of  the 
court.  A number  of  the  young  nobility,  by  antient  cuftom  admitted 
to  the  Louvre,  as  thcbeflfchool  for  their  manners  and  difcipline,  had 
become  a nurfery  and  chief  fource  of  thefe  diforders.  Henry  Ill.dcfi- 
rous  of  reprefling  the  influence  of  fome  over-grown  families, thought 
it  political  to  attach  to  his  fervicc,  by  particular  encouragement  and 
flattery,  thofe  eleves  of  his  court,  who  being,  generally,  the  depen- 
dents of  the  decayed  nobility,  were  ready  and  fit,  as  foldiers  of  for- 
tune, to  be  oppofed  to  the  opulent  and  powerful  of  their  order.  But, 
from  the  indulgenceof  their  outrageous  notions  of  honour,  and  mar- 
tial prowefs,  animofuies  and  feuds  were  cherifhed  in  the  court ; and 
private  quarrels,  interefting  the  principal  perfonages  in  it,  frequently 
became  affairs  of  ftate*.  Queen  Catharine  negleCled  not  to  main- 
tain her  fway  in  the  government,  by  exciting  amorous,  as  well  as 
political  jealoufies,  among  the  youthful  princes.  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Navarre,  fhowed  her  ability  in  quickening  the  feene  of  intrigues, 
and  rivalfhips  in  gallantry ; till,  all  affe&ion  and  amity  among  thofe 
of  the  blood-royal  being,  by  fuch  means,  impaired,  the  court  was 
precipitated  into  difeord  and  confufion  f.  At  this  time  du  Gaft  waa 
the  principal  favourite  of  the  King ; and  Buffy  d’  Amboife  the 
choice  companion  and  counfcllor  of  his  brother  : Both  of  them  were 
braves  ; a charaQer  much  affected,  and  admired  among  the  young 
nobility  of  the  court.  Their  feuffles  in  arms  were  famous.  It  was 
after  a triumph  obtained  in  one  of  them,  by  Buffy,  which  Henry 

refented, 
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refented,  that  the  Duke  of  Alcnfon  took  his  refolution  to  quit  the 
court,  and  efpoui'e  the  party  ot  the  malcontents. 

The  Duke’s  high  quality*  and  name  in  the  date,  more  than  the 
opinion  of  his  perfonal  abilities,  tended  to  infpirit  the  difeontented 
parties,  and  increafe  the  revolt  from  the  court.  No  fooner  had  he 
published  his  munif'eflo,  in  the  town  of  Dreux,  than  numbers  of  ca- 
tholic and  proteftant  Lords,  and  officers  of  the  army*,  repaired  to 
his  llandard.  The  effect  of  Henry’s  favouring  the  more  dependent 

many  to  the  nobles  of  his  court,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  higher  rank  and  cha- 
uandara  of*  - _ „ ° 

Anjou.  ratter,  was  lcen  from  this  appearance  of  diiaffettion.  Being  a mea- 

fure  of  particular  delicacy,  it  required  more  time  and  nicety  of  con- 
dutt,  than  he  thought  fit  to  employ  with  regard  to  itf.  Anjou’s 
embracing  the  fide  of  the  confederate  politicians  and  proteftants, 
operated  no  lefs  effectually,  in  procuring  the  foreign  levies  attempted 
to  be  raifed  by  the  latter.  Until  this  event  was  known,  the  Prince 
of  Conde’s  negociation  for  them,  in  Germany,  had  been  attended 
with  fmall  fucccfs.  But  all  the  fcruples  of  the  EleCfor  Palatine, 
and  Cafimir  his  fon,  were  removed,  with  the  affurance,  that  the 
King’s  brother,  openly,  patronized  the  caufe  of  the  confederacy  in 
France.  Befides  the  greater  military  force  to  be  expe&ed  from  his 
appearance  in  the  field,  they  well  knew  that  it  would  open  the  way 
to  fome  advantageous  and  lucrative  treaty  with  the  court  J.  The 
offers  made  to  Cafimir,  and  other  princes,  being  fuited  to  their  in- 
terefled  expectations,  Conde,  with  little  difficulty,  obtained  the  le- 
vies he  defired.  They  confided  of  no  fewer  than  ten  thoul'and 
Reiters,  and  as  many  German  Lanfquenets  and  Swifs  infantry  ; be- 
fidcs  the  parties  of  French,  ready  to  join  them  in  the  confines  of  the 
empire; 

The 
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The  fudden  and  unforcfeen  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
foreign  army  engaged  to  invade  it,  were  emergencies  highly  alarm- 
ing to  the  court.  The  King’s  difiafte  of  war,  already  fufpcCted,  was 
manifeft  from  his  agitation  and  perplexity,  upon  this  occafion.  His 
lingular  appearance  in  religious  proceflions  appointed  by  him,  began 
likewife  to  be  noticed,  as  a mark,  either  of  extreme  affectation  in 
one  of  his  youthful  age,  or  of  his  ftudy  to  divert  the  chagrin  of  his 
mind,  by  occupations  unfuitable  to  his  natural  genius*.  It  was  the  Alarm  of  the- 
Queen-mother’s  advice,  as  d’  Avila  reports,  that  delivered  Henry  Jou, 'revolt • 
and  his  council  of  (late,  front  their  prefent  embarraffment.  She  de-  * 
dared  that,  to  allure  the  Duke  herfon  to  a treaty,  any  ftretch  of  terms 
might  be  agreed  to ; and  that,  upon  this  plan,  the  hoped  to  fucceed 
with  him,  without  detriment  to  the  ftate.  Her  confidence,  in  bclie- 
vinglhe  could  foon  induce  him  to  an  accommodation,  arofe,  both  from 
the  knowledge  fire  had  of  tiis  variabletemper,  and  from  having  it  in 
her  power  to  call  to  her  affifiancc  the  Marshals  de  Cofse  and  Mont- 
morency, whom  (he  kept  prifoners  in  the  Baftile  t-  Next  to  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  thefe  two  chieftains  were  known  to  have  the 
greateft  credit  and  influence  with  Anjou.  It  is  remarkable  that,  wh 
though  imprifoned  on  fufpicion  of  treafon,  and  debarred  the  privi-  Catherine 
lege  of  a legal  trial,  they  were  reckoned  worthy  to  be  trailed,  in  the  “temdy* 
moil  delicate  and  interefting  bufinefs  of  the  government.  Such,  it  br  * oeacy. 
may  be  concluded,  were  the  characters  of  many  others,  whom  Queen 
Catharine  made  prifoners  of  ftate  ; more  from  the  view  of  accom- 
pli thing  her  political  fchemes,  than  from  the  conviction  of  their  cri-  * 
minality.  Equal  to  every  trial  of  his  integrity,  Montmorency  had 
yielded  himfelf  a prii'oner,  when  he  might  have  efcaped.  Injured 
in  his  rpputation,  and  when  his  brother  and  family  were  perl'ecutcd, 
he  had  the  equanimity  and  virtue  to  diichargc,  with  honour,  the 
office  that  was  required  of  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate.  In  one 

diftinguilhed 
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Book  I.  diftinguilhed  by  fortitude,  and  high  fentiments  of  honour,  fuch  mo- 
deration  and  compliance  were  the  more  laudable  ; efpecially  as  in- 
ftances  of  them  were  rare  in  that  period  *.  It  is  related,  by  feveral 
of  the  hiftorians,  that,  upon  a falfe  report  being  fpread,  of  the  Mar- 
fhal  Damville’s  death,  a delign  was  entertained  by  the  court,  to  dis- 
patch, privately,  his  brother  Montmorency,  and  his  friend  dc  Cofse. 
- If  this  anecdote  was  true,  Montmorency’s  behaviour  reproached  the 
violence  and  barbarity  of  the  times. 

In  confequence  of  the  refolution  of  the  Prince  of  Condc,  and  his 
confederates,  to  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  their  head,  and 
to  yield  him  the  command  of  the  foreign  army  ; it  was  determined 
that  a detachment  of  it  fhould  march  to  join  with  him,  and  facili- 
Advanet-  tate  the  advancement  of  the  main  body.  Thore  Montmorency  was 
foreign  aPP°'nte^  to  lead  t^1's  division  of  troops  into  France.  When  the 
army ; court  received  this  intelligence,  orders  were  iflued  by  the  King,  for 
affembling  all  the  forces  that  could  be  fpeedily  muftered,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Champagne;  through  which  province  the  adverfe  army 
♦ was  expedfed  to  penetrate.  They  drew  together,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen  thoufand  men,  under  feveral  catholic  commanders,  direc- 
ted by  the  Duke  of  Guife  the  governor  of  Champagne.  Thord, 
more  galant  and  zealous  in  the  fervicc  he  had  undertaken,  than  ca- 
pable of  acquitting  himfelf  like  an  experienced  officer,  underftood  not 
•md  ;ts  jf.  h°w  to  march  his  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy,  with- 
feat  at  Dor-  out  rifking  a battle  jv  He  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  entangled  by  the 
catholic  forces  in  his  march  near  Dormans,  on  the  river  Marne; 
November.  a|u]>  though  fcarcely  equalling  a third  of  their  number,  having 
come  to  an  ad! ion  with  them,  he  met  the  ufual  fate  of  raflinefs  and 
inexperience,  by  the  defeat  or  difperfion  of  the  greateft  part  of  his 

de- 
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tachmcnt.  A wound  received  by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  in  this  com-  Book  n. 
bat,  rendered  it  molt  memorable.  The  confpicuous  fear,  from  a j 575. 
piftol-lhot,  in  his  cheek,  got  him  the  name  of  Balafre;  and  the  Where  the 
blood,  which  he  loft,  being  deemed  by  the  violent  catholics  to  be  "f 
early  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  religion,  was  ever  remembered  a-  wounded, 
mong  them,  with  pious  and  warm  fentiments  of  their  gratitude 
and  affcdlion  to  him. 

This  vidtory,  though  much  magnified  by  the  catholics,  was  too 
inconfiderablc  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  of  the  court,  or  to  abate 
the  confidence  the  confederates  had  in  their  domeftic  ftrength,  and 
foreign  auxiliaries.  The  Queen-mother’s  project  of  a negociation 
being  (till  approved  *,  (he  fet  out,  with  the  two  Marlhals,  Mont- 
morency and  de  Cofse,  to  meet  with  herfon,  atCompagne  in  Poic- 
tou.  As  the  political  genius  of  this  Princefs  founded  a belief  with 
refpe£t  to  her  ftratagems,  upon  every  occafion  ; it  was  fufpctfted  by 
many,  that  Anjou’s  revolt  was  a contrivance  of  her’s,  to  get  him 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  the  foreign  army ; in  or- 
der to  difconcert  and  ruin  their  meafures.  But  this  refined  con- 
ftruttion  of  her  conduct  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  difficulties  (he 
found  in  her  negociation  ; and  the  (light  circumftance  mentioned  in 
fupport  of  it,  about  her  fending  the  Duke’s  equipage  after  him 
when  he  eloped,  may  be  confidered  as  a fmall  exertion  of  her  arti- 
fice, to  raife  fome  fufpicion  of  her  holding  a fecret  unde* (landing 
. with  herfon.  After  l'everal  weeks  (pent  in  conferences,  and,  not-  A trace  with 
withftanding  all  the  arguments  ufed  by  the  Marlhals,  die  could  only  **  °1’" 
obtain,  on  hard  conditions,  a truce  for  fix  months.  So  extrava- 
gantly favourable  were  they,  for  the  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  the 
proteftants,  as  well  as  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  that,  to  account  for 
Catharine’s  acceptance  of  them,  we  muft  fuppofe  her  to  have  rec- 

D koned 
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koned  much  on  her  fon’s  inconftancy  in  his  purpofes;  aijd  that,  be- 
fore a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  fhe  knew  how  to  fatisfy  him 
with  eafier  terms.  As  the  ftipulations  of  the  truce  correfponded 
with  thofe  of  the  pacification,  that  will  foon  be  mentioned ; the  par- 
ticulars of  them,  to  avoid  unneceflary  repetition,  may  here  be  palled 
over.  The  armiftice  was  publilhed  in  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  flop  the  advancement  of  the  German  army  into  the  kingdom, 
and  to  fufpend  the  rage  of  domeftic  hoftilities,  may  be  reckoned  a 
happy  effedl  of  the  truce  procured  by  Catharine ; whatever  particu- 
lar motives,  or  views  lhe  had,  for  the  conceflions  made  by  her. 
Yet  this  defireable  confequence  was  hardly  felt  from  it  *.  Obllacles 
to  the  execution  of  its  articles  were  raifed  ; whether  from  finifter 
intentions  of  the  court,  or  from  circumftances  not  fufficiently  con- 
fidered.  The  governors  of  feveral  towns,  which  were  to  be  given  up 
as  fureties  to  the  confederates,  refufed  to  furrender  them  ; and,  tho’ 
the  court  appeared  not,  as  on  former  occafions,  to  inftigate  this  op- 
pofition,  but  rather  to  be  difturbed  with  it ; fufpicion  and  diftruft  of 
the  Queen-mother’s  fincerity,  eafily  took  place.  The  levy  of  fome 
foreign  troops,  contrary  to  what  had  been  ftipulated,  on  the  part  of 
the  court,  furnilhed  a fpecial  ground  of  jealoufy  and  complaint  to 
the  confederates.  They  began,  not  only  to  Rand  on  their  guard, 
but  to  counteract  the  fuppofed  duplicity  of  Queen  Catharine ; fo  of- 
ten experienced  by  fome  of  them.  It  is  faid,  that  Anjou  himfelf, 
on  this  occafion,  adted  like  a true  eleve  of  his  mother ; and  that, 
being  lefs  fufpedted,  he  outdid  her  in  circumvention.  While  lhe  la- 
boured to  remove  difficulties,  he  feigned  to  be  forry  for  them;  and, 
with  pretended  reludtance,  advanced  his  troops  to  the  north  of  the 
Loire.  Advcrtilcd  by  him  of  the  interruption  of  the  truce,  Cafi- 
mir,  who  hovered  on  the  frontier,  entered  with  his  army  into 

Cham- 
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Champagne*.  His  march  through  Burgundy  was  attended  with  the 
pillage,  and  depredation  of  the  country,  ufual  to  thofe  mercenary 
bands;  while  the  Duke  of  Maycnnc,  who  commanded  the  King’s 
forces,  was  too  weak,  in  numbers,  to  oppofe  their  progrefs.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  they  directed  their  rout  to  the  Bourbonoife,  to  join 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a particular  event  enfued,  which  gave 
frelh  difquiet  to  the  court. 

Amidft  the  private  jcaloufies  and  jars  which  prevailed  amongft 
thofe  of  the  blood-royal,  the  King  of  Navarre,  Henry  of  Bourbon 
the  firft  prince  of  that  collateral  line  of  the  houfc  of  France,  found 
his  fituation  expofed  him  both  to  uneafinefs  and  difadvantages.  The 
behaviour  of  Margaret  of  Valois  his  confort,  being  fuch  as  rendered 
Henry  III.  her  brother  highly  dilfatisfied  with  her;  Navarre’s  in- 
tereft  at  court  feemed  altogether  to  rely  on  the  efteem  of  his  perfo-  tuation  at 
nal  qualities.  Upon  account  of  the  excellency  of  his  natural  temper  t,  mines  hi'm 
more  acceptable  to  the  King,  than  his  brother  Anjou  was;  he  had  toIeave  it. 
yet  a dignity  of  fpirit  that  correfponded  not  to  the  place  or  charac- 
ter of  a favourite,  with  Henry.  In  the  King’s  particular  fits  of  indig- 
nation againft  his  brother,  when  he  believed  Anjou  capable  of  the 
word  defigns  againft  him ; the  mod  lively  expreflions  of  a cordial 
friendlhip  and  efteem  flowed  from  him  to  the  King  of  Navarre. 

But,  whether  from  former  jealoufies  and  rancour  entertained  againft 
his  family,  and  its  connections  with  the  proteftant  party,  or  from 
the  preference,  in  all  things,  given  to  the  minions  of  the  court; 
little  regard  was  Ihown  to  the  advancement  of  the  fortune  or  dig- 
nity of  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  to  fow  difeord  between  him  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  appeared  Jo  be  the  particular  ftudy  of  the  Queen- 
mother;  as  Henry’s  foie  intention  feemed  to  be,  to  flatter  him  with 
empty  allurances  of  his  favour.  When  the  royal  army  was  now  af- 
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Book  II.  fembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General  in  it,  which  had  been  often  promifed  to  him,  was  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  by  the  King  ; inftead  of  finding  his  application  for  it  ef- 
fectual, he  was  told,  only,  That  fome  thing  better  was  referved  for 
him*.  The  famous  Madam  de  Sauve,  with  whofe  enchanting  wit, 
added  to  her  pcrfonal  charms,  he  was  captivated,  is  laid  to  have 
ftruck  forth  the  fparks  of  indignation  and  martial  ardour  in  his 
inind,  by  having  told  him,  ‘ That  his  attainment  of  that  office  was 
made  the  jeft  of  the  King’s  favourites.’  Awaked  from  the  oblivion 
of  his  family-intereft  and  dignity,  or  feeling,  firft,  the  fupcrior 
impulfe  of  his  fpirit  to  honour  and  fame  ; he  foon  determined  to 
throw  off  his  inglorious  dependence  on  the  court,  that,  together 
with  his  other  attachments  there,  tended  only  to  embarrafs  and  de- 
grade him.  It  whetted  his  refolution,  when  he  confidcred  that  Anjou, 
upon  motives  far  lefs  natural  than  thofe  he  might  own,  had  affumed 
the  merit  of  fupporting  the  proteftants,  the  old  and  Heady  partizans 
of  his  family  f.  Affifted  by  a few  confidents,  he  concerted  mea- 
fures  for  his  efcaping  $ which,  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  defign  and  execution,  he  effected,  with  a prefence  of 
mind,  and  celerity,  that  diftinguiflied  all  his  future  enterprifes. 

Accultomed  to  a refined  conftru&ion  of  occurrences,  the  Queen- 
mother  eafily  difeovered  in  the  King  of  Navarre’s  retreat  from  the 
court,  a ground  of  fatisfa&ion.  She  perfuaded  herfelf,  that  jealoufy, 
and  interference  of  party- intereft,  .would  be  the  confequence  of  his 
appearing  among  the  confederates  ; and,  in  this  hope,  Ihe  again  fet 
out,  with  more  affurance  of  her  being  able  to  bring  them  to  a rea- 
fonable  treaty.  But  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  a prudent  and  lau- 
dable referve,  avoided  joining  the  army  at  this  time,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  fending  deputies  to  a council  of  its  chiefs  at  Moulins. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  mufler  of  the  united  forces  of  the  confederates,  they  were  Book  II. 
found  to  be  increafed  to  above  thirty  thoufand  regular  troops. 

The  Queen  was  made  fenfible  that  they  counted  fufficiently  upon  March  10. 
their  fuperiority  in  the  field.  All  her  arts,  and  induftry,  aflified  by  The  mime- 
the  intervention  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  Marlhal  Mont-  rous  *™T  of 

t Anjou  difpo- 

morency,  proved  hardly  effeftnal  to  obtain  an  abatement  of  their  the  court 
arbitrary  demands;  which  were  inconfiftent,  both  with  the  honour  withhim'7 
and  fafety  of  the  Rate.  NotwithRanding  the  mitigations  that  were 
procured,  it  was  manifeft  that  Queen  Catharine  was  * conRrained 
to  purchafe  peace,  by  a fhameful  latitude  of  conceflions,  efpecially 
in  behalf  of  her  fon,  intoxicated  with  the  higheft  notions  of  his 
acquired  authority  in  the  kingdom. 


With  regard  to  the  gratification  of  Anjou,  the  Queen  thought  it 
political  to  fliew  the  utmoR  indulgence;  as  favourable  grants  to  him  conditi- 
feemed  lefs  difhonourable,  and  were  the  fureft  means  of  detaching  orbitant  w 
himaltogetherfromthe  party  of  the  confederates.  His  appenage  was  | both  Aniou* 
augmented  with  the  dutchies  of  Tourain,  Berry,  and  Anjou ; to 
which  three  rich  eftates  an  annual  penfion  of  a hundred  thoufand 
crowns  was  added.  In  them,  he  was  permitted  the  exercife  of  fe- 
veral  regal  rights,  both  civil  and  ccclefiaRical ; fo  that  his  acquifi- 
tions  formed  a large  principality.  Next  to  the  Duke’s  contentment, 
that  of  Caiimir  was  provided  for,  by  a conceflion  of  arrears,  claim- 
ed as  due  to  him  in  the  late  wars,  by  pecuniary  appointments  for 
him,  and  by  prefent  acquittances ; the  difeharge  of  all  which  be- 
came no  fmall  load  upon  the  Rate.  Inconfiderable,  in  refpccl  of 
thefc,  were  the  compenfations  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  To  the  latter  of  them  the  city  of  Peronne  was 
granted,  with  the  promife  of  the  government  of  Picardy  J.  But 
* the 
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Book  II.  the  articles  refpeding  the  toleration,  and  religious  liberty  of  the 
proteftants,  were  peculiarly  indulgent  and  extenfivc.  The  public 
ufcmts  Pr°  cxerc'^c  of  their  worlhip,  with  the  Icaft  reftridtion  of  places,  and  all 
the  natural  and  civil  privileges  of  other  fubjedts,  were  permitted  to 
them.  Chambers  of  jufticc,  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  catho- 
lics and  proteftants,  in  the  eight  courts  of  parliament,  were  allowed  to 
be  inftituted.  Late  arrets  and  forfeitures  of  honour,  pronounced  a- 
gainft  them,  were  repealed ; and  the  benefit  of  this  redrefs  was  ex- 
tended to  the  memory  of  the  Admiral  Coligni,  and  other  fufferers 
by  the  violent  perfecutions  and  maflacres.  For  their  fecurity,  eight 
garrifon-towns  were  to  be  retained  by  them.  To  confirm  thefe  e- 
ftablifhments,  and  ratify  the  pacification,  an  aflembly  of  the  States 
General  was  to  be  fummoned  to  meet  at  Blois,  within  fix  months. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  edict,  declarative  of  the  whole  articles,  was 
formed,  and  verified  by  *egiftration  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  j 
where,  for  greater  folemnity,  the  King  himfelf  prefided  in  his  bed 
of  juftice. 

In  this  manner  did  a furprifing  tranfa&ion  pals,  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Henry’s  reign.  It  involved  a peace  with  the  proteftants, 
called  the  fifth  general  one;  favourable  to  them  in  various  refpeds, 
beyond  any  precedent ; and  remarkable,  as  being  purchafed  by  the 
help  of  the  catholic  party,  called  the  politicians  ; headed  by  the  ap- 
parent heir  of  the  crown.  It  expofed  the  oppofite  counfels,  which 
the  King  had  rafhly  embraced  ; and  contraftcd  Queen  Catherine’s 
advice  to  him  in  the  government,  with  her  expedients,  as  a negoti- 
ator. The  example  of  the  bold  and  fuccefsful  infurrcdlion,  which 
produced  this  change  in  the  maxims  of  the  court,  was  hurtful 
and  ominous  to  the  ftate  ; while  every  advantage  was  thought  to  be 
gained,  by  drawing  back  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  his  revolt,  and 
the  difmilTion  of  the  foreign  army.  With  Queen  Catharine,  her 
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beloved  artifices  were,  ftill,  a refource  againft  the  fulfilment  of  the  Book  II. 
treaty  ; but  it  is  probable  that  Henry,  without  intending  perfidious 
evafions  of  it,  reckoned  that  the  judgement  to  be  pronounced  upon 
it,  by  the  ftatcs  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  the  bell  rule  and  apolo- 
gy for  his  fubfequent  conduct. 
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III. 


Affairs  of  Po 
land. 


Foreign  Affairs. Of  Poland.— — Of  the  Low  Countries. Of 

Spain. Of  England. Of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Book  II.  TN  turning  to  the  fubjeCt  of  the  foreign  hiftory,  that  of  the  Polifh 
X kingdom  merits  our  firft  attention.  Forfaken  by  Henry,  in  the 
manner  already  related  ; that  Hate  feemed  to  be  fuddenly  expofed 
to  all  the  diffractions  incident  to  its  turbulent  contiitution.  But  the 
aflonifhment,  into  which  the  grandees  were  thrown  by  the  uncom- 
mon emergency,  and  the  dread  they  had  of  hoftile  invaflons  from 
their  neighbours  *,  kept  them  from  falling  immediately  into  in- 
teftine  broils.  In  a convention  of  the  Rates,  which  was  foon  held, 
the  queftion  about  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  by  Henry’s  defertion 
of  it,  being  debated ; the  moderate  refolution  of  fending  ambalfadors 
into  France,  to  require  his  fpeedy  return,  was  embraced;  as  the  beft 
expedient  to  fufpend  contention.  It  was,  however,  determined,  and 
exprefsly  intimated  to  Henry,  that,  unlefs  he  appeared  at  Cracow, 
before  the  1 2th  of  May,  his  exclufion  from  the  crown  fhould  take 
place.  From  the  vanity  of  retaining  this  additional  dignity,  he  ufed 
endeavours  to  foothe  the  Poles,  with  flattering  propofals ; though  he 
had  not  the  leaft  inclination  to  comply  with  their  requeft.  In  this 
fituation  of  affairs,  the  Queen-mother  readily  adopting  the  project 
of  getting  the  crown  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou ; Bellegardc 
and  Pibrac  were  commiflioned  to  attend  the  expected  general  diet 
of  Poland,  and  to  ufe  all  their  arguments  and  intereft  to  promote 
the  defign.  But  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  France,  however  con- 
ducted, could  not  be  fuppofed  to  operate,  as  they  had  done  formerly, 

on 
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on  the  Poliih  nobles ; who  were  highly  difgufted  with  Henry’s  re- 
treat. Before  thefe  envoys  * arrived,  the  parties  in  the  diet,  who 
urged  an  immediate  declaration,  either  of  an  inter-reign,  or  of 
Henry’s  abdication,  prevailed  over  their  opponents.  The  fenators 
and  nobles,  then,  divided  into  two  great  fadions  j fo  nearly  equal 
to  each  other,  in  number  of  fuffrages,  that  a double  eledion  was 
made.  One  of  them  preferred  Maximilian,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  other,  Stephen  Bathori,  Prince  of  Tranfyl vania. 

% • 

It  was,  at  this  time,  not  without  reafon,  judged  that  Maximilian, 
by  proper  condud,  might  not  only  have  increafed  tKe  power  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  temporary  acquifition  of  the  Poliih  crown ; 
but,  perhaps,  have  tranfmitted  it  to  his  defeendents.  His  preten- 
fions  to  a preference  in  the  cledion  were  much  favoured  by  the 
Pope  ; who  infilled,  that  a (Ironger  barrier  would  be  formed  againft 
the  Turk,  by  the  advancement  of  the  head  of  the  Germanic  body 
to  the  throne  of  Poland ; and  many  of  the  nobles  of  that  nation  con- 
curred with  this  political  dodrinet.  But,  fuch  was  Maximilian’s 
natural  tardinefs  in  the  management  of  critical  affairs,  that  he  pur- 
ged not  the  advantage  of  this  argument,  and  the  opportunity  he 
had  to  profit  by  it.  In  a buiinefs  that  required  decifion,  and  alert 
procedure,  he  objeded  to  the  Pachi  convent  a;  being  the  ftipulations 
ufually  required  of  the  Poliih  Kings  ; and,  after  interpofing  other 
delays,  he  propofed  to  fubftitute  his  fon,  Ernheft,  in  room  of  him- 
felf.  In  the  mean  time,  Bathori,  whofe  partizans  had  obliged  him, 
for  the  lake  of  acquiring  more  popularity,  to  promii'e  to  elpoufe  the 
Princefs  Anne,  of  the  Jagellon  family,  Ihowed  his  refolution  and  ac- 
tivity. Having  come,  with  expedition,  into  Poland,  he  married 
that  Princefs;  and,  the  mod  ample  formula  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Poles  being  fubferibed  by  him,  he  got  the  nobles  of  his  party, 
joined  with  many  others,  to  folemnizehis  coronation  at  Cracow. 

E Out- 

* Thuan.  lib.  61.  p.  6J.  t Ibid.  lib.  62.  p.  83.  Matthieu,  ibid.  p.  416. 
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Of  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

*573- 
Nov.  17. 


Outftripped  by  the  mcafures  of  his  rival,  the  Emperor  fought  to 
avail  himfelf  of  his  intereft  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  anil  his 
foreign  allies;  in  order  to  maintain  his  title  to  a crown,  which  he 
appeared  to  have  loft  hy  his  dilatory  and  imprudent  conduct.  The 
protection  aiforded  to  Bathori,  by  the  Ottoman  Emperor,  Amu- 
rath  III.  was  infilled  upon  hy  him,  as  a plaufiblc  argument  with  the 
Germanic  body,  and  other  Chriftian  powers,  to  join  in  lupporting 
his  claim,  as  a common  caufe.  Ele  was  encouraged  in  his  hopes  of 
fitch  fuccours,  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mttlcovy  ofl'ering  his  alfifi- 
ance  to  ex  pell  Bathori.  Such  a confederate  war,  now,  feemed  to  be 
kindled  about  the  Polilh  throne,  as  in  later  times  has  been  fre- 
quently feen  to  embroil  that  elective  monarchy' ; and  the  contending 
powers  to  be  ranged,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  prefent 
age.  But  the  death  of  Maximilian  fupprelTed  this  riling  flame, 
which  threatened  a cataftrophe,  fimilar  to  what  has  now  be- 
fallen the  Polilh  republic;  while  Henry  III.  though  unable  to  form 
any  party,  in  the  late  competition  for  its  crown,  refufed  always  to 
refign  his  acquired  title  of  King  of  Poland. 

In  the  LowCountries,  the  public  dillentious  Hill  continued  to  rage 
with  violence;  while  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  union  ftrugglcd 
againft  the  yoke  of  Spain,  with  almoft  unparalleled  animofitv,  and 
defperate  refolution.  After  the  liege  of  Harlem,  in  which  the  moll 
ftriking  inftances  of  the  popular  enmity  to  the  Spaniards  were  feen ; 
the  Duke  of  Alva  had  religned  his  place  and  authority  to  a new  go- 
vernor, lent  by  Philip  II. ; who  was  Lewis  Requefcencs,  Commen-' 
datorof  Callile.  His  character  was  fuch,  as  gave  fome  rcafon  to 
hope  that  an  alteration  of  mcafures  was  intended  by  the  council  of 

Spain;  and  that  methods  of  pacifying  the  commotions  would  be 
ftudied,  rather  than  the  prolecution  of  a war ; fo  ruinous  to  thefe 
commercial  provinces,  and  unattended  fo  long,  with  the  expcSed 
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fuccefs  *.  Philip’s  inftrudions  were  believed  to  correfpond  with  ® 00x11 
the  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  governor ; who,  by  reprefling 
the  infolencies  of  the  l'oldiers  in  garrifon,  and  other  equitable  ads, 
early  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  the  people.  But, 
grown  ferocious,  amidft  fo  much  recent  havock  and  flaughter,  they 
appeared  to  make  little  account  of  this  fhew  of  lenity ; and  the  Ante 
of  affairs  being  too  much  embroiled  to  admit  of  a fpeedy  remedy ; 
Requcfcenes  began  to  puih  on  the  military  operations. 

Though  the  vidory  gained  over  Lewis  of  Naflau,  with  the  Ger-  March, 
man  auxiliaries,  feemed  a decifivc  blow  to  the  army  of  the  States  j ' 
yet  the  redudion  of  Middleburgh,  and  fome  other  places,  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  joined  to  the  enfuing  mutiny  of  the  Spanifli 
troops,  about  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  interrupted  the  farther  fuccefs 
of  the  governor.  One  expedient,  which  the  repeated  feditions  of 
thefe  bands  obliged  him  to  ufe,  ftrengthened  the  oppofition  cf  the 
difaffeded  natives  t-  To  reftrain  the  devaluations  made  by  them, 
the  townfmen  and  country-people  were,  generally,  permitted  to 
take  arms  ; which  they  never  after  laid  afide,  but  became  expert 
in  the  ufe  of  them.  How  invincibly  refolute  they  were,  in  prefer- 
ring all  hardlhips  to  fubjedion  to  the  Spaniards,  was  evinced  hy 
their  enduring  the  clofe  fiegc  of  Leyden,  with  more  obftinacy  and 
better  fuccefs,  than  that  of  Harlem  J.  Undifmayed  with  a bloc-  June* 
kade,  that  prevented  all  means  of  relief,  and  threatened  the  mife- 
ries  of  famine  ; their  anfwer,  when  fuinmoned  to  furrender,  was, 

“ That  they  would  cut  off  their  left  arms  when  deprived  of  all  fub- 
“ fiftence,  and  feed  upon  them,  and  continue,  with  their  right  ones,  to 
“ fight  for  their  liberty.”  After  pradifmg  the  various  inventions  that 
needfity  had  taught  the  people  of  Ilarlem,  for  faving  their  almoft 
exhaufted  provifions,  a refolution,  no  lefs  defperate  than  the  extre- 

E z mities 
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Book  II.  mi  tics  they  fullered,  was  taken.  They  agreed  to  pierce  the  dykes 
and  banks , which,  conftruiflcd  with  vaft  induftry  and  expence,  flicl- 
tered  the  country  around  from  the  inundations  of  the  fca,  or  the 
irruptions  of  the  Rhine,  and  other  great  rivers.  From  near  forty 
miles  didance,  drips  with  various  flores  were  navigated  through  the 
deluge  to  the  walls  of  Leyden.  Upon  this  tranfinutation  of  the 
feene  of  aftion,  llrange  combats  enfued,  while  the  befieging  army 
was  forced  to  retire  before  the  fca,  or  to  raife  forts  above  the  level 
of  the  waters.  Expofed  to  didant  (hot  from  the  drips,  or  to  be  drag- 
ged by  the  grappling  irons  of  the  mariners  ; the  Spaniards  were 
invironed  with  danger,  and  new  engines  of  dedruclion.  By  fuch 
unknown  refources  of  defpair,  the  liege  of  Leyden  was  raifed. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  at  this  period,  two  circunrdanccs 
are  remarkable.  They  reprefent  the  utnrod  military  (kill  and  va- 
lour of  that  age  exercifcd  by  the  Spaniards,  who  then  were  the 
foremod  foldiers  in  Europe ; and  they  likewife  difplay  tire  furpri- 
frng  rcfidence  of  a people  addided  to  commerce,  and  not  to  war ; 
and  who  were  chiefly  animated  to  it  by  their  hatred  of  foreign  ma- 
ilers. As  the  Aubborn  fpirit  of  the  Hollanders,  when  roufed,  re- 
fembled  that  of  theantient  Sagmitines , fo  the  military  difeiplineand 
bravery  of  the  Spaniards  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  enterprife  upon  Zealand, the  difficulties  and  dangers 
encountered  by  the  latter,  equal  any  defeription  given  of  the  hardy 
and  invincible  valour  of  the  Legionary  foldiers  *.  At  low  tide,  they 
ventured  to  crofs,  on  foot,  thofe  channels  of  the  fea,  which,  by  ma- 
ny eddies  and  gulphs,  were  believed  to  be,  at  all  times,  impaflable. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  them,  feledted  for  this  attempt,  marched  at  mid- 
night to  explore  their  perilous  path,  while  the  armed  veflels  of  the 
enemy  oppofed  their  progrefs ; and  the  return  of  the  tide  might 

have 
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have  rendered  any  interruption  of  their  courfe  fatal  to  them:  Thefe 
imminent  dangers  being  braved  by  them,  with  the  lofs  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  rear,  they  reached  the  fhore,  beat  the  enemy  from 
their  polls,  and  foon  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  chief  town  in  the 
idand. 


Book  II. 

!J76. 


Upon  the  death  of  Requcfccnes,  which  happened  fuddenly,  there 
was  a great  viciftitude  of  nieafurcs  and  events.  The  cotnmiflion 
appointing  Count  Barlemont  to  fuccced  him  in  command  was 
drawn  up,  but  not  fubfcribed  by  him  *.  Its  validity,  on  this  ac- 
count, being  rejected,  the  Belgic  fenatc,  or  great  council,  affumed 
the  adminiftration  of  civil  and  military  affairs.  The  temporary 
converlion  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  into  this  relaxed 
form,  was  certainly  moft  oppoiite  to  Philip’s  maxims  of  ftate  ; but, 
being  an  accident,  which,  at  firft,  he  coutd  not  prevent,  fo  the  per- 
plexity of  his  affairs  did  not  permit  him  for  fome  time  to  apply 
a remedy  to  it.  He  found  himfelf  obliged  to  grant  a ratification 
of  this  fupreme  power  excrcifed  by  the  great  council,  from  a per- 
fuafion,  as  fome  hiftorians  affirm,  that  the  lenity  of  the  mcafure 
would  moderate  the  difatfection  of  the  intractable  people,  and  that 
the  Belgic  Lords  might  be  engaged  by  it  to  quell  the  public  com- 
motions. More  probable,  however,  it  feems,  that  the  real  motive 
of  Philip’s  conduCt  was,  his  known  averfion  to  nominate  Don  John 
of  Auftria,  his  natural  brother,  to  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  yet,  from  the  Pope’s  folicitation,  and  other  circuni- 
ftanccs,  he  found  at  Lift  to  be  unavoidable  j\  The  adopted  expe- 
dient, like  the  correction  of  one  extreme  by  another,  produced  fac- 
tions in  the  council  of  ftate,  more  general  revolts  of  die  troops,  and 
new  difl'entions  ainongft  the  commanders  of  the  garrilons.  Upon 
the  growth  of  thefe  diltractions,  the  combination  of  the  ftates  for 
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mutual  defence  became  more  extenfive  through  the  Belgic  domi- 
nions. By  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  alfiduity  in  inflaming  the  gene- 
ral indignation  at  the  mutinies  and  ravages  of  the  Spanifh  foldiers, 
the  famous  league  of  Ghent  was  at  length  formed,  for  expelling  all 
foreign  troops  out  of  the  Netherlands.  It  comprehended  not  on- 
ly the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  but  the  majority  of  thofe 
in  Flanders.  So  important  a revolution  marked  the  period  of  Don 
John’s  acceflion  to  the  governmentof  theLowCountries,and  gave  rife 
to  treaties  of  peace  and  wars  alternately,  which  render  it  memorable. 

Befides  the  commotions  of  the  Belgic  ftates  ; Philip  II.  was  o- 
bligcd  to  attend  to  the  prefervation  of  feveral  forts  and  garrifons  ta- 
ken from  the  Moors,  in  Africa ; after  the  famous  battle  of  Lcpanto. 
Tunis,  the  feat  of  antient  Carthage,  was  the  mod  important  of 
them.  From  negleCt  to  flrengthen  its  fortilications,  it  fell  a prey 
to  the  Turks.  The  reduction  of  it,  and  other  maritime  places,  en- 
couraged them  to  undertake  the  protection  of  thofe  piratical  cities ; 
which,  afterwards,  became  an  infuperablc  annoyance  to  the  Medi- 
terranean trade,  and  infulted  that  of  Chriftcndom.  The  factions 
and  broils  that  arofc,  about  this  time,  in  the  republic  of  Genoa, 
alfo  much  intcrefted  the  Catholic  King.  They  were  carried  to  fuch 
extremity  as  threatened  its  rotal  ruin  *.  To  terminate  the  diflen- 
fions  of  this  petty  ftatc,  which  was  then  the  richeft  money-bank  of 
Europe,  Philip  and  other  princes  employed  their  negotiations  and 
intereft.  A compromife  being,  at  length,  effectuated  between 
the  old  and  the  new  nobility,  who  contended  for  the  fuperiority ; 
the  rota  or  model  of  the  ftate  was  fixed  upon  that  democratical  ba- 
fis,  which  has  continued  to  the  prefent  age.  It  is  obferved,  that 
Philip,  after  the  example  of  his  father  Charles  V.  had  rendered  the 
Genoefe  dependent  upon  him,  by  the  great  fums  he  borrowed  of 
the  nobles  at  high  intereft.  He  now  made  a handle  of  the  feditions 
‘ o( 
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-of  the  republic,  to  diininilli  the  debt  he  owed,  by  revoking  the  pre- 
miums he  had  engaged  to  pay  to  the  bank.  This  procedure  is 
faid  to  have  gone  near  to  have  created  fuch  a train  of  bankruptcies, 
as  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  feourge  of  the  prefent  age. 
The  bankers  in  Rome,  Venice,  Lyons,  Antwerp,  and  many  other 
mercantile  towns  in  Germany  and  France  were  prefently  affedted 
by  it ; as  all  of  them  had  mutual  tranfadlions,  and  great  connection 
with  the  capital  Rocks  of  Genoa.  To  obviate  the  complaints  of  his 
creditors  there,  for  the  reducing  of  his  intereR  from  feven  to  four 
and  a third,  in  the  hundred  ; Philip  thought  it  enough  to  publifla  an 
edidt,  authoriling  them  to  pay  all  thofe,  to  whom  they  were  indebt- 
ed, in  the  fame  proportion.  He  either  confidered  not,  or  had  no 
concern  for  the  grievous  confequences  of  his  propofal,  which  would 
extend  the  lodes  to  thoufands,  much  lei's  capable  of  fupporting 
them,  than  the  rich  nobles  of  Genoa. 


NotwithRanding  the  Queen  of  England  had  always  reafon  to  Affairs  of 
i'ufpcdt  the  Catholic  King’s  defigns  againR  her,  and  that  no  treaties  EnSlanJ- 
of  peace  would  bar  his  fecret  endeavours  to  diRurb  the  tranquillity 
of  her  reign,  flic  found  it  convenient,  in  the  prefent  Rate  of  af- 
fairs, to  diflemble  her  apprehcnfions,  and  to  adl  conformably  to  the 
terms  of  concord  fubfifling  between  the  two  crowns.  To  the  ap- 
plication from  him,  for  the  reception  of  a fleet  in  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land, deflined  for  his  fervice  in  Holland,  her  anfwcr  was  amicable: 

She  alfo  apparently  complied  with  his  folicitation,  to  grant  no  re- 
fuge in  her  dominions  to  the  infurgents  in  the  Low  Countries  *.  In 
the  orders  ifltied  to  the  commanders  of  the  fea-ports,  to  fufFcr  none 
of  them  to  land  in  England,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  many  of 
the  principal  nobles  of  his  party,  without  referve  or  delicacy,  were 
mentioned  by  name.  Though,  along  with  thefc  teflimonies  of 

amity. 
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Book  II.  amity,  (he  fliowed  hefitation,  and  ufed  remonftranccs,  it  was  rare 
that  Elizabeth  made  fucli  public  conceflions  to  her  natural  enemies, 
without  fome  political  motive  or  equivalent.  Upon  this  occafion,  it 
is  obferved  that  (he  obtained,  from  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
a declaration  for  expelling  the  Earl  of  Wclhnorcland,  and  the  dif- 
afFeCted  Englilh,  from  the  Spanifh  provinces.  Attentive  to  the 
commercial  intereft  of  her  kingdom,  (lie  likewife  procured  liberty  for 
four  Englilh  veflels  to  trade  through  the  Scheld,  as  far  as  to  Ant- 
werp. Yet,  how  much  (lief  conduced  her  prefent  refolutions  with 
political  caution  and  deference  to  Spain,  was  further  inanifcd,  from 
her  declining  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  confederate  dates  to  put 
thcmfelves  under  her  protection,  and  to  yield  her  the  fovcrcignty  of 
their  provinces.  Scnfible  that,  befides  more  inflaming  the  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards,  (he  would  provoke  the  envy  of  the  French ; (lie 
only  took  occafion  from  it  to  make  a merit  of  her  refufal,  and  to 
declare  to  the  Spanilh  miniftcr,  that  (lie  might,  perhaps,  be  forced 
to  a contrary  conduCt,  unlefs  fome  means  were  found  to  pacify  the 
violent  commotions  about  religion,  and  to  prevent  the  confederates 
from  throwing  thcmfelves  into  the  arms  of  France.  At  the  fame 
time,  her  mcafurcs  with  the  latter  (fate  appeared  no  lefs  political  §. 
By  admitting  the  addrefies  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  flattering 
him  with  hopes  of  marriage  with  her,  (he  cooled  the  regard  of  the 
French  court  for  the  intered  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  moderated  the 
hatred  of  the  Catholic  malcontents  in  her  own  kingdom,  and  even 
rendered  that  party  of  the  French  nobles  who  attached  thcmfelves 
to  Anjou,  her  cordial  friends  and  wellwilhcrs. 

September.  In  the  empire,  the  deccafc  of  Maximilian  created  no  difputc  about 
Of  the  Gcr  the  clcdfion  of  his  fucceflbr  to  the  imperial  dignity.  By  the  previ- 
maa  empire  ^ fuffragCS  Qf  [he  diet  of  Ratiibon,  his  elded  fon,  Rodolph,  having 

been 
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been  chofen  King  of  the  Romans,  was  quietly  advanced  to  it.  The  B°0K  H* 
ftatutes  in  favour  of  religious  toleration  were  too  firmly  eflablifhed  ^Tts^ 
in  the  Germanic  body  to  be  altered  by  the  will  of  its  Emperor, 
though  Rodolph  II.  more  weak  and  fupcrfiitious  than  his  father, 
ufed  fome  endeavours  to  refirain  the  liberty  of  the  p rote  Hants  in  his 
Aufirian  dominions  *.  The  death  of  Frederick,  called  the  Great 
Count  Palatine,  who  had  been  long  the  pillar  of  their  party,  had 
alfo  little  effect,  either  in  weakening  the  interefi  of  the  proteftant 
princes  in  the  diets  of  the  empire,  or  hindering  them  to  fend  their 
mercenary  bands  abroad.  Duke  Cafimir,  though  a younger  fon, 
and  not  the  Ijeir  of  his  ele&oratc,  was  rich  and  powerful  enough  to 
fupport  his  figure  as  a military  chieftain,  and  to  make  his  alliance 
be  courted  by  feveral  foreign  Hates.  His  prefent  poH  with  his 
army  upon  the  frontier  of  France,  was  too  advantageous  to  be  quit- 
ted by  him.  Befides  the  pretence  of  Waiting  the  fulfilment  of  his 
capitulations  with  the  court,  the  turbulent  Hate  of  the  Low  Countries 
afforded  him  the  near  profpeft  of  new  employment  in  the  field.  In 
foliciting  the  execution  of  the  late  peace  with  the  protefiants,  he 
was  joined  by  other  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. In  contrail  to  them,  the  court  of  Spain,  then  only  Hirring  in 
fecret  the  confpiracy  of  the  violent  catholics  in  France,  complained, 
by  her  envoys,  of  feveral  of  its  articles,  and  efpccially  of  one,  al- 
lowing the  Rochellers  to  keep  pofleflion  of  fome  Spaniih  prizes, 
taken  by  them  at  fea  during  the  late  war. 


In  Italy,  befides  the  broils  of  Genoa,  few  remarkable  incidents  0{ 
enfued.  One  of  them  was  the  acquifition  of  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany  by  the  fon  of  Cofmo  de  Medicis.  As,  in  other  infiances  of 
feudal  rights  and  invefiitures  in  Italy,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  ge- 
nerally contended  together ; fo  they  difputed  which  of  them  had  the 
privilege  of  confirming  this  titular  dignity.  The  lint  example  of 
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concluding  a peace  with  the  Ottoman  Emperor,  Amarath  III.  be- 
ing fet  by  the  Venetians,  an  embaffy  was  fent  from  them  to  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  to  apologize  for  it.  Such  muft  be  the 
ifTue  of  all  perpetual  offenfive  leagues  : Some  of  the  confederates 
will  find  it  neceffary,  and  therefore  lawful,  to  break  them.  Tho’ 
the  Catholic  King  feemed  as  much  as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  be 
offended  with  the  Venetians,  it  was  not  long  before  he  employed 
his  agents  to  negotiate  a truce  with  the  grand  adverfary  of  Chri- 
ftendom.  The  growing  power  of  the  Belgic  confederacy  not  only 
required  him  to  bend  more  of  his  military  force  that  way ; but  the 
opportunity  of  embroiling  France,  and  his  fchemes  of  being  revenged 
on  England,  were  fufficient  to  exercife  his  boundlefs  lull  of  fway 
and  dominion  in  Europe. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Cabals  in  Paris. — Origin  of  the  Catholic  League. — Manifefo  of  the 
Partizans. — Conducl  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde. — AJfemblies  of  thefirfl  States  of  Blois. 

TO  conclude  a peace  with  the  proteflants  and  their  adherents  Book  II. 

was  become,  by  a concurrence  of  circumftances,  a matter  of 
much  more  delicacy  than  was  apprehended  by  the  court,  or  could 
be  perceived  from  a fuperficial  obfervation  of  the  ftate  of  parties  in 
France.  In  a reign,  begun  with  the  (hew  of  fixed  refolution  to  fub- 
due,  by  force  of  arms,  the  obnoxious  party ; the  quick  tranfition 
to  a treaty  with  them,  was  confidered  either  as  a mark  of  the  King’s 
deficiency  in  catholic  zeal,  or  of  his  unfteadinefs  in  the  proi'ecution 
of  his  purpofes.  Viewed  in  any  light,  the  conditions  of  the  late 
peace  feemed  ignominious  and  infufferable  to  the  bigoted  catholics. 

By  the  unprecedented  tenor  of  them,  the  caufe  of  the  holy  church, 
fo  long  contended  in  .the  kingdom,  was  judged  to  be  betrayed,  or 
finally  abandoned  by  the  court.  From  the  apparent  triumph  now 
yielded  to  the  Hugonots,  they  anticipated  in  their  minds  the  com- 
petition of  thefe  detefted  rivals  with  them  for  honour  and  prefer- 
ment at  court,  and  authority  and  inteyeft  in  the  provinces.  The 
party  rage  and  rancour  diffufed  amongft  them,  was  manifefted  in 
the  anfwers  of  the  clergy  and  the  Parifians  to  the  King’s  demand 
of  money  *;  which  were  conceived  in  fuch  difrepe&ful  terms  as  had 
almoft  never  been  ufed  to  the  throne.  “ You  know,  faid  they, 
that  a prince  who  exadts  of  his  people  more  than  is  due  to  him, 
alienates  their  affedtions,  and  forfeits  their  good  will,  upon  which 
depend  the  meafure  of  their  obedience.” 

F 2 From 
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From  an  injudicious  and  blameable  policy  *,  or  from  his  own 
diflike  of  the  terms  of  peace,  Henry  thought  it  became  him  to  te- 
ftify  no  dilpleafure  at  the  complaints  and  invectives  of  the  zealous 
catholics  againft  it.  He  feemed  willing  that  the  conccffions  he  had 
granted  fliould  be  aferibed  to  his  defire  of  difengaging  his  brother, 
Anjou,  from  the  hated  party,  rather  than  to  hia  own  approbation 
of  them.  Inattentive,  or  regardlefs  of  the  confequence  of  having 
the  mod  important  aCt  of  his  government  openly  and  generally  con- 
demned, he  increafed  the  licenfe  already  taken  by  the  factious,  to 
vilify  the  meafures  of  his  adminillration,  and  to  reprefent  himfelf 
as  more  taken  up  with  the  gratification  of  his  favourites,  than  con- 
cerned for  his  own  honour,  or  the  general  intereft  and  welfare  of  the 
realm.  In  a remifs  government,  every  order  of  the  people  foon 
perceives  the  flackencd  reins ; and  thofe  complaints  and  murmurs, 
which,  at  other  times,  are  current  among  them  without  diflurbance, 
are  then  often  found  to  be  productive  of  private  confpiracies,  or  pu- 
blic commotions.  What  many  of  Henry’s  courtiers  took  the  liber- 
ty to  blame,  the  factious  rchcarfed  with  virulence  and  indignation. 
The  feditious  comments  of  the  latter,  upon  the  articles  of  the  peace, 
being  vented  among  the  Parifians,  always  irreconcilable  enemies  to 
the  Hugonots  f,  fecret  cabals  began  to  be  held  by  them.  To  thefe 
meetings,  befides  the  turbulent,  and  thofe  of  defperate  fortunes, 
fome  of  the  wealthier  and  more  fober  citizens  wgre  induced  to  re- 
fort, from  its  being  infinuated  to  them,  that  the  King  was  milled 
by  affeCtion  to  his  brother.  Unobferved,  or  overlooked  by  the 
court ; prefuming,  with  fome  reafon,  that  their  catholic  zeal  was  not 
altogether  dilapproved  by  it;  thefe  affociates  proceeded  to  give  fome 
form  to  their  fecret  combination,  by  reducing  the  ground  of  it  to 
writing,  and  foliciting  privately  the  fubferiptions  of  the  citizens. 
The  diicovery  of  their  dangerous  practices  was  made  by  the  Prefi- 

dent 
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dent  de  Thou,  to  whom  fome  of  the  citizens  applied  for  a lolution  Book  II. 
> of  their  fcruples  about  joining  in  the  affociation.  The  interpofition 
and  arguments  of  this  relpectable  and  popular  magi  finite,  prevailed, 
fo  far,  againflthe  credit  and  authority  of  the  chief  incendiaries,  that, 
finding  themfelves  early  detected,  they  broke  up  their  mutinous 
alfemblies. 


The  origin  of  the  famous  Catholic  league,  which  proved  fuch  a 
phacnomenon  in  France,  as  was  feen  in  no  other  kingdom,  has  been 
invefligated  with  much  curiofity  by  the  French  hiftorians.  In  the 
particular  affociations  of  the  catholics,  in  feveral  provinces,  and  even 
amongft  fome  nobles  at  court,  emblems  of  it  had  already  appeared, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  former  wars ; and  it  was  plain,  that  the 
feuel  of  it  had  been,  for  a long  time,  collected  in  the  bowels  of  the 
kingdom.  But,  as  it  now  iiTued  forth,  all  at  once,  in  a time  of  pu- 
blic peace,  and  aflumed  dircdlly  that  bold  political  form,  which  it 
never  refigned  till  its  final  overthrow;  it  is,  with  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  fuppofed  to  have  been  planned  and  digefled  by  fome  able  and 
daring  contrivers  *.  At  this  period,  not  only  the  rumour  of  a ge- 
neral league  among  the  catholics  was  fpread,  but  the  fcheme  of  it 
feemed  to  be  propagated  through  many  cities  and  provinces,  and  to 
be  fufficiently  underflood.  The  publication  of  the  papers  of  the 
Advocate  David,  foon  after  this,  tho’  the  authenticity  of  them 
fhould  not  be  admitted,  affords  a proof,  that  the  flrange  import  and 
aim  of  the  catholic  league  were  well  known.  From  thefe  argu- 
ments, many  of  the  hiftorians  have  affigned  fome  higher  origin  of 
the  league  than  that  of  the  intrigues  of  the  catholics  in  Paris,  or  of 
the  open  and  formal  confederacy  that  foon  followed  them  at  Peronne. 
Thought  no  authentic  a£t  relative  to  it,  but  that  of  the  latter,  could 
be  found,  they  have,  without  vouchers  J,  aferibed  the  firfl  device, 
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Book  II.  and  inditcmcnt  of  it,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorain,  at  the  council  of 
Trent ; to  the  Jcfuites  at  Rome  ; and,  more  efpccially,  to  the  fcroll 
of  a treaty  formed  between  Don  John  of  Aullria,  and  the  Duke  of 
Guife  ; from  the  difcovery  of  which,  it  is  faid,  that  Philip  II.  adopt- 
ed it  in  his  cabinet.  All  thefe  vague  conjedtures  fhow,  that  the 
firft  political  forgers  of  this  memorable  confpiracy  againft  the  king 
r and  date  of  France,  could  not  be  afcertained.  Without  efpoufing 

fuch  uncertainties,  hiftorical  authority  permits  us  to  fix  no  other 
particular  birth  of  it,  than  what  appeared  by  the  cabals  of  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  with  the  fanatical  and  the  turbulent  in 
Paris.  Upon  what  political  materials  the  former  of  them  now  pro- 
ceeded, and  who  were  their  chief  agents,  cannot  be  determined. 
But,  having  long  maintained  a correfpondence  with  the  bigoted 
Parifians,  it  is  moil  probable  that,  as  has  been  related,  they  tried, 
among  them,  the  firft  experiment  of  that  mafter-piece  of  factious 
policy,  the  league ; when  the  King’s  alledged  negledt,  or  defer- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  caufe  by  the  peace,  could  be  turned  to  their  ad- 
vantage among  the  people. 


Though  difappointed  in  the  metropolis,  the  fabricators  of  the 
league  did  not  defift  from  their  projedt,  but  thought  fit  to  change 
The fu-lt o-  the  feene  of  adtion  to  Peronne  in  Picardy.  Several  circumftances 
oHt  «lpe°n  P°mtet^  out  P'ace  as  m°ft  favourable  to  their  enterprife.  It  was 
ronne.  the  city  afligned,  by  an  article  in  the  peace,  for  the  Prince  of  Con- 
de’s  refidence,  and  as  an  earned  of  his  promotion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  *.  D’  Humiercs,  a moft  powerful  and  popu- 
lar nobleman,  was  governor  of  it,  and  known  to  be  animated  by 
perfonal  difguft,  befides  other  motives,  againft  the  Prince’s  recep- 
tion: The  provincials,  noted  for  peculiar  irafeibility,  and  petulance 

of  temper,  were  fit  to  be  thrown  into  a flame,  efpecially  when  rou- 

fed 

* Tiu. an.  ibid.  p.  105.  Matthicu,  ibid. 
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fed  with  religious  arguments.  The  effed  (howed  how  juflly  they 
reckoned  upon  thefe  advantages.  D’ Humieres,  having  declared  his. 
oppofition,  drew  numbers  of  the  nobility  into  confederacy  with  him. 
Perfuaded  that  the  city  of  Peronne,  under  Conde’s  adminidration, 
would  be  rendered  the  refuge  of  heretics,  the  Picards,  quickly,  re- 
folved  to  prevent  fuch  an  infult  on  the  honour  of  the  catholic  fanc- 
tuary  among  them.  Not  only  was  a general  affociation  formed  to 
hinder  the  Prince’s  admidion  into  the  province,  but,  afpiring  to  a 
higher  tedimony  of  their  zeal,  they  proceeded  to  bind  thcmfelves, 
by  a lolemn  engagement,  to  become  voluntary  guardians  of  the  true. 
Apodolic  church ; and  to  deliver  it  from  all  danger  by  fecret  or  o- 
pen  advprfaries.  Diredcd  by  able  prompters,  they  exhibited  to  the 
public  view  the  fird  (ketch  of  the  holy  catholic  league-,  the  fource  of 
a new  and  lading  combudion  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  introduced  with  that  folemn  preamble,  often  profanely  ac- 
commodated to  human  inventions  : “ In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
« Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghod,  our  only  true  God,  to 
« whom  be  glory  and  honour  Its  general  compofition  (howed  a 
mixture  of  religion  and  policy,  ill  conne&ed  together.  Theprofef- 
fions  of  loyal  obedience,  and  due  fubmiflion  to  the  King,  were  con- 
traded  by  obligations  of  unlimited  devotion  and  adherence  to 
the  league.  The  fervice  of  God  and  the  church,  was  to  be  fet- 
tled upon  the  primitive  bads ; and  the  feveral  orders  of  the  king- 
dom were  to  be  reindated  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  in  the 
reign  of  Clovis.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  indefinite  and  ob- 
feure  than  thefe  premiffes,  the  ties  of  holy  union  were  marked  in 
the  mod  precife  and  Arid  terms.  A chief  or  head  of  the  confede- 
racy was  to  be  defied.  All  who  refufed  to  join  themfelves  to  it, 
(q  accounted  enemies,  and  treated  as  fuch.  Fortune,  life, 

and 
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and  every  thing  dear,  or  valuable,  were  to  be  configncd  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  league.  A power  to  punilh  apoftates,  and  to  determine 
controverfies,  was  declared  to  be  inherent  in  the  affociation,  and  its 
chief ; and  leave  was  to  be  obtained  of  the  latter,  for  having  re- 
courfc  to  the  ordinary  magiftrates.  In  taking  the  oath  of  union, 
they  laid  their  hands  on  the  gofpel,  and  fwore  conflant  adherence  to 
it,  under  pain  of  excommunication  from  the  church,  and  fuffering 
its  dreadful  confequenccs  in  a future  ftate. 

Such  was  the  import  and  contexture  of  the  Catholic  league, 
which,  to  fuperficial  obfervers,  might  appear  only  an  accidental  e- 
ruption  of  difeontent,  joined  with  fanatical  extravagance  in  a par- 
ticular corner  of  the  kingdom ; yet  its  fpirit  and  tendency,  when  at- 
tentively confidered,  might  wrell  be  dreaded  as  ominous  and  pefti- 
lential  to  the  ftate  and  nation.  The  party-rage,  and  cnthuftaftic 
fpirit  of  the  violent  catholics,  that  had  long  ftrovc  to  ad  without 
controul,  was  leen,  by  this  effort,  to  furmount  all  reftraint.  Attradcd 
to  a center  of  union  among  themfclves,  their  confederacy  was  likely 
to  increafe,  and  a war  with  the  Hugonots  might  be  undertaken  and 
profecuted  upon  lawlefs  motives,  without  regard  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  King  and  ftate.  In  the  place  of  loyalty,  zeal  for  the 
league  would  become  the  general  principle,  and  the  allegiance 
fworn  to  its  head  predominate  above  all  other  political  ties.  From 
its  fpreading  quickly  into  Tourain  and  Anjou,  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  the  league  of  Peronne  was  manifeft.  Supported  by  the  tur- 
bulent fpirit  of  the  times,  it  could  not  fail  to  extend  itfelf,  and  gra- 
dually, perhaps,  acquire  a power  fuperior  to  any  other  in  the  mo- 
narchy. 

The  gates  of  Peronne  being  fhut  againft  the  Prince  of  Conde  by 
the  votaries  of  the  league,  inftead  of  a refolution  being  taken  con- 
fident with  the  honour  of  the  King  and  the  public  faith,  St  Jean 
d’Angeli  was  only  promifed  to  him  as  an  equivalent.  The  confi- 

deration 
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deration  of  his  fatisfadtion  feemed  of  fmall  importance,  compared 
with  that  of  the  weak  and  unfuitablc  behaviour  of  the  court  upon 
fuch  an  emergency  *.  Norcfcntmentwas  expreffed  againft  the  league, 
nor  any  refolution  taken  to  reftrain  its  progrefs.  The  edidt  of  peace 
appeared  to  be  refigned  to  its  fate,  under  the  fwell  of  faction  and 
popular  rage  f-  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  procurer  of  it,  no  longer 
fhevved  himfelf  concerned  in  its  prefervation,  but,  having  accom- 
plifhed  his  ends,  he  feemed  to  fp’urn  that  party  which  he  had 
rendered  fubfervient  to  them.  In  this  afpedt  of  affairs,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of  Condc,  had  juft  rcafon  to  conclude, 
that  every  provifion  made  by  the  edict,  for  the  toleration  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  and  their  perfonal  fafety,  was,  in  effedt,  difannulled,  or  ren- 
dered infignificant.  Unfecure,  under  its  unavailing  fandtion,  while 
a fanatical  confederacy,  in  defiance  of  the  King  and  government, 
role  in  arms,  to  overturn  it;  they  had  the  ftrongeft  inducement  to 
guard  againft  this  imminent  danger.  The  maintenance  of  the  pu- 
blic peace  being,  in  vain,  implored  of  the  King,  it  appeared  neceffa- 
ry,  that  other  meafures  of  defence  fhould  be  purfued  by  them. 

While  the  lawlefs  aflociations  proceeded,  in  various  places ; thefe 
two  princes  believed  themfelves  warranted,  from  their  rank  in  the 
ftate,  to  oppofe  fo  flagrant  an  infult  on  the  King’s  authority,  and 
the  violent  fubverfion  of  a public  edidt ; on  the  fubfiftence  of  which, 
their  own  fafety,  and  that  of  their  partizans,  and  the  general  peace 
of  the  kingdom  depended.  In  profecuting  this  refolution,  they  had 
various  difficulties  to  encounter ; while  the  part  they  acted,  however 
honourable,  expofed  them  to  the  imputation  of  having  detached 
themfelves  from  the  court,  to  become  the  leaders  of  party.  In  their 
* procedure,  the  different  charadters  of  the  princes  might  be  dilccrn- 
ed  J.  A fenfe  of  dignity,  of  honour,  and  reputation,  diftinguifhed 

G the 
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Book  I.  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Navarre  : Lefs  regard  to  decorum,  more 
, jfi7.  impetuofity  and  difdain  of  his  adverfaries,  were  obfervable  in  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  Apprehending  he  might  be  excluded  from  St. 
Jean  d’  Angeli,  the  latter,  privately,  introduced  a party  of  his  adhe- 
rents into  the  town,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  it.  His  daring  fpi- 
rit  alarmed  the  Rochellers,  and  made  them  fufpicious  of  his  afl’uming 
too  much  authority  amongft  them.  Though  more  a ftrangcr  to  the 
proteftant  fe£t,  and  unaccuftomed  to  their  prejudices,  and  to  the 
manners  of  a popular  community,  fuch  as  Rochelle ; the  King  of 
Navarre,  by  a moderation  of  temper  natural  to  him,  by  ingenuity 
and  franknefs  of  deportment,  foon  rendered  himfelf  a favourite  with 
them.  He  obtained  peaceable  accefs  to  feveral  towns  in  Guienne, 
where  he  appeared  in  his  quality  of  governor.  But,  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  mafs,  and  his  return  to  the  protettant  profeflion,  made 
Bourdeaux,  and  other  places,  decline  his  authority.  In  a Ihort  time, 
the  rage  againft  the  proteftants  being  awaked  by  the  fpreading 
leagues,  arms  were  taken  up  in  that  province,  and  in  others  adja- 
cent to  it. 

Henry’s  inftitution  of  new  fraternities  of  monks,  at  this  period, 

deferves  to  be  remarked,  fince  their  incrcafc  was  juftly  complained  of 

Inftitution  of  as  ail  addition  to  the  public  grievance,  already  felt  from  them  * 
newordersot.  J ' 

monks  by  They  would  alfo  contribute  to  Annulate  that  fpirit  of  fanaticifm, 

Henry.  which  was  fo  advantageous  to  the  partizans  of  the  league.  The  fe- 

ditious  tone  of  the  mendicant  preachers  teftified  the  propenfity  of 

thefe  political  devotees  to  inflame  the  diftradions  of  the  kingdom. 

Henry  had  various  informations  given  him,  of  the  induflry  ufed  by 

the  fanatical  party,  and  of  their  folicitation  of  fupport  from  the 

courts  of  Rome  and  Spain.  He  was  prefented  with  a fpecial  one, 

in  the  memoirs  of  Nicholas  David,  publilhed  by  the  proteftants  f. 

Sufpe&ed 
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Sufpcded  as  they  were,  for  being  the  forgery  of  the  latter,  againft 
their  violent  adverfaries,  it  was  furprifing  to  find  fo  exad  a copy 
given,  at  this  time,  of  the  principles  difleminated  amongft  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  league,  and  fuch  a deduction  of  the  treafonable  defigns 
and  views,  which  they  afterwards  purfued.  In  them,  the  Duke  of 
Guifc  was  pointed  out  as  the  intended  head  of  the  league ; and  the 
merit  of  the  Lorain  family,  defeended  of  Charlemagne,  was  ex- 
tolled, while  the  Capetian  race,  the  King’s  predeceffors,  were  de- 
clared adverfaries  to  the  holy  fee,  and  fubjeded  to  the  malediction 
of  heaven.  The  King,  however,  appeared  to  take  no  other  courfe 
for  fupprefling  the  outrageous  confederacies,  but  that  of  the  propo- 
fed  convention  of  the  ftatcs-general.  The  provincial  meetings  for 
the  election  of  the  deputies  being  held  in  September,  their  aflembly 
was  opened  at  Blois,  in  the  laft  month  of  the  year.  December. 


When  hiftory  records  the  tranfaCtions  and  conduCt  of  a national 
aflembly,  fuch  as  that  of  the  ftates  of  France,  now  to  be  the  fubjeCt 
of  narrative;  it  almoft  always  merits  attention,  and  is,  often, 
worthy  of  a particular  detail.  Not  only  the  importance  of  the  mat-  A/Temblv  ot 
ters  under  deliberation,  but  the  judgement  and  procedure  of  men  of  ^B“te‘ 
the  firft  rank  in  the  community  on  fuch  points  of  national  intereft, 
renders  the  fubjed,  in  fome  meafurc,  inftrudive.  Even  where  we 
have  reafon  to  animadvert  on  the  narrownefs  of  their  knowledge, 
and  their  miftaken  views  of  policy,  we  muft  obferve  the  flow  and 
gradual  improvements  of  civil  government : When  actuated  by  pre- 
judice or  paflion,  fwayed  by  private  motives,  or  the  intrigues  of 
party,  they  appear  to  forget,  or  to  renounce  their  public  fphere 
of  aCtion ; we  may  conclude  that  bodies  of  men,  generally  in  every 
age  and  country,  fimilar  to  one  another,  will,  in  like  fituations,  dif- 
cover  a tindure  of  the  lame  defeds  and  corruptions. 
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WV 

• 576. 

December  7. 
opened  with 
a fpccchby 
the  King. 


The  fpcechi  with  which  the  King  opened  the  meeting  of  the 
ftates,  may  be  reckoned  the  beft  example  of  the  French  eloquence 
in  that  age  *.  His  addrefs  was  naturally  graceful ; and,  whether 
from  his  own  better  tafle,  or  the  conciler  form  of  an  oration  from 
the  throne,  the  metaphorical  ornaments,  and  other  redundancies, 
then  falfely  admired,  were  excluded  from  it.  The  topics  infifled 
upon  were  proper  and  pathetic.  Having  touched  on  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  France,  in  the  reigns  of  his  father  and  grand-fire,  and  feel- 
ingly deplored  the  change  that  had  fince  enfued,  he  exprefied,  in 
lively  terms,  his  earned  wilhes  to  fulfil  the  proper  duties  of  a fovc- 
reign,  and  to  refiore  order  and  dignity  to  the  date,  and  felicity  to 
his  people.  After  a Ihort,  and  erroneous  experiment  of  violence,  in 
the  affair  of  religion,  he  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  diforders 
and  calamities  of  the  kingdom  could  only  be  repaired  by  peace.  He 
then  conjured  them,  by  their  loyalty  and  affection  to  him,  by  their 
love  and  benevolence  to  their  country,  to  their  families,  and  their 
porterity,  to  concur  with  his  intentions ; and,  diverting  themfelves 
of  prejudice  and  paflion,  to  join  their  confultations,  and  fuffrages, 
for  promoting  the  general  benefit  of  the  realm. 

Notwithrtanding  the  three  orders  appeared  to  have  the  mod  na- 
tural inducements  to  temperate  deliberations,  and  the  embracing  the 
meafures  of  peace  recommended  by  the  King,  a f different  report 
had  prevailed,  with  refpeCt  to  the  difpofition  of  the  deputies.  The 
profeflants,  efpecially,  complained  loudly  of  undue  influence  being 
ufed  in  their  eleClions,  and  made  it  one  fpecial  reafon  for  their  ab- 
fenting  from  the  afTembly  at  Blois,  and  of  their  proteftation  againft 
the  validity  of  its  decifions.  Tho’  difregarded,  this  charge  appear- 
ed by  no  means  to  be  groundlefs.  The  court  found,  immediately, 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  a body  of  men  who  had  received  the  im- 

preflions 
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preflions  of  the  f.telious.  It  is  likely  that  the  King’s  fpeech,  in  fa-  Book  I. 

vour  of  peace,  had  excited  them  to  tellify  their  zealous  oppofition 

to  his  purpofes,  when,  the  next  day,  without  any  other  motion,  or  The  deputies 

debate  leading  to  it,  they  made  a mod  extraordinary  requeft  to  the  fheir  f!aious 

throne*.  They  defired,  for  the  expeditious  difeuflion  of  affairs,  that  difpofitkm. 

a fovercign  council  Ihould  be  appointed,  comprehending  twelve  of 

their  deputies,  and  a certain  number  of  delegates  nominated  by  the 

King  ; and  that  their  decifions,  being  unanimous,  fliould  have  the 

full  authority  and  force  of  ordinances,  in  the  kingdom.  By  this 

flrange  and  undigefted  proportion,  which  derogated,  equally,  from 

the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  llates,  they  mani- 

fefted  their  prelumptuous  and  headlong  ambition,  to  over-rule  the 

King’s  council,  and  new-model  the  {fate.  While  they  grafped  at 

the  partial  exercife  of  fovereign  authority,  to  the  dishonour  of  the 

King  and  crown,  it  was  plain,  that  the  Hates  miftook  the  method  of 

advancing  their  power,  and  expofed  their  privileges,  as  a collective 

body,  to  annihilation.  Such  {hallow  politicians  have  the  pretenders 

to  patriotifm  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  fometimes,  proved  them* 

felves  ! And  fuch  have,  often,  been  the  abfurd  and  inconfiftent 

fehemes  adopted  in  the  violence  and  impetuolity  of  faction;  when 

its  leaders  had  only  fome  narrow,  or  ieltilh,  object  in  their  view  ! 

Henry  and  his  council,  regarding  more  the  indignity  and  info- 
lencc  of  this  demand,  than  the  advantage  that  might  have  been 
taken  of  it  t,  replied  to  the  Rates,  That  they  fliould  have  every  rea- 
fonable  fatisfattion  from  him  : That  their  delegates  might  have  acccfs 
to  plead  for  their  requefls,  before  his  council;  and, That  he  was  will- 
ing to  publifh  the  lift  of  its  members.  But  his  rcfuf.il  of  the  kgifla- 
tive  council  was  pofitive  ; and  he  declared  it  incongruous,  and  un- 
worthy 


* Thuan.  lib.  C3.  p.  no. 
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worthy  of  him,  to  lend  his  fovereign  authority  to  any  fuch  body  in 
the  date,  or  to  ratify  ordinances,  without  having  the  cognizance  of 
them. 

Finding  the  factious  impulfe  of  the  dates,  from  this  unprecedent- 
ed motion,  Henry  thought  it  would  be  bed  didipated  by  the  drong- 
ed  profeflions  of  that  religious  zeal,  from  which  he  had  reafon  to 
believe  it  took  its  rife.  He  rcfolvcd,  not  only  to  aflent  to  the  deft- 
red  aft  of  catholic  re-union,  as  it  was  termed,  but  to  lhow  himfelf 
no  lefs  forward  in  promoting  it,  than  the  mod  violent.  It  was  an 
edition  of  the  holy  league  of  the  catholics,  thrown  into  a form,  more 
compatible  with  the  l'afety  of  the  crown  and  date.  It  implied  the 
obligation  of  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  monarchy,  to  acknowledge  the 
uniform  daudard  of  the  catholic  faith ; and  to  exert  themfelves  ear- 
nedly  for  the  foie  edablifliment  of  it  in  the  kingdom  *.  But,  con- 
fidered  as  a necedary  expedient  by  the  King,  and  a falutary  aft  of 
zeal  by  the  dates ; the  confequence  it  inferred,  of  a war  with  the 
Hugonots,  was  not  openly  dated  at  firft  by  the  parties.  A circum- 
dance,  upon  this  point,  deferves  notice,  as  it  Ihows  the  abufes  inci- 
dent to  popular  councils,  when  the  reiult  of  their  deliberations  is 
left  to  the  verbal  explication  of  their  prolocutors.  In  the  feparate 
confultations  of  the  order  of  the  commons,  it  was  moved  and  car- 
ried, that  the  aft  of  catholic  union  Ihould  pafs,  in  the  dates,  with 
the  exprefs  provifion  of  its  being  made  effeftual  without  war,  or  the 
perturbation  of  the  date.  A fubfequent  debate,  upon  this,  enfuing 
without  any  dccifion,  Verforis,  a famous  advocate,  who  was  their 
fpeakcr  in  the  afleinbly  of  the  dates,  without  regard  to  this  ambigui- 
ty, followed  the  tone  of  the  two  orators  of  the  clergy  and  nobles ; 
and  concluded  his  fpeech,  as  they  did,  in  general  terms,  for  appro- 
ving the  datute  of  union.  Without  this  unanimity  of  the  three  or- 
ders, 

■*  D’Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  6.  Thuan.  p.  1 15. 
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ders,  which  was  falfcly  reprefented,  the  a&  mufi  have  remained  in 
fufpenfe. 

The  bounds  of  zeal  are  never  fixed  ; and  one  ad  of  it  leads  on, 
or  obliges  to  another.  After  ratifying  the  ad  of  re-union,  it  became 
manifefi  to  Henry,  that  a handle  would  be  made  of  it,  by  the  fac- 
tious, to  authorife  the  confederacies,  and  promote  their  violent  pur- 
pofes*.  They  left  him  no  room  for  the  leaf!  doubt,  with  regard  to 
this.  The  catholic  leagues  were  fpoken  of,  by  them,  as  conneded 
with  the  determination  of  the  Rates ; and  the  inference  from  it,  of 
perpetual  war  with  the  proteftants,  was  no  longer  diflembled  f.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  deflined  chief  of  the  particular  leagues, 
might  be  rendered  the  head  of  this  general  union  ; and,  that  the  only 
expedient  he  could  ufe  to  prevent  this,  was,  to  affume  himfelf  this 
popular  name.  Upon  mature  confideration,  however,  it  feemed,  by 
no  means,  an  eligible  meafure,  that  he,  the  fovereign  of  a regular 
monarchy,  fliould  embraee  a device  didated  by  policy  to  the  parti— 
zans  of  fadion.  Neither  did  the  patronage  of  fuch  an  engine  of  fe- 
dition  and  anarchy  well  confift  with  the  fafety  of  the  throne,  or 
Rate.  The  dilemma,  in  which  he  was  entangled,  was  evident;  and 
it  perplexed  him  one  way  the  more,  that  he  would  be  forced,  a- 
gainfi  his  declared  refolution,  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  civil  war,  af- 
ter being  already  wearied  of  it.  Before  he  could  determine  him- 
felf, he  required  the  figned  opinions  of  all  the  members  of  his  coun- 
cil J.  De  Thou  declares,  that  he  had,  in  his  hands,  for  fome  time, 
the  original  papers  fubferibed  by  them.  The  fequel  of  the  hifiory 
will  Rtow,  how  far  their  advice  redounded  to  the  dignity  of  the 
King,  and  the  benefit  of  thi  Rate,  when  they  approved  his  declaring 
himfelf  head  of  the  catholic  union.  Viwed  as  a temporary  expedi- 
ent, it  may  be  reckoned  to  have  difconcerted  the  prelent  ambitious 

projects 

» Mattbieu,  ibid.  p.  417.  t Mem.  de  la  Reigne,  Marg.  liv.  j.  p.  up, 

Tinian,  p.  u<|.  t Ibid. 
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projects  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and,  tor  fome  time  after,  to  have  re- 
prefled  them.  It  difeovered,  however,  that  the  King  was  forced,  by 
his  adverfaries,  to  a refuge  that  he  did  not  approve,  and  which,  in  it- 
fclf,  was  rather  difhonourablc,  and  difadvantageous  to  him.  The 
formulary  of  the  a<R  being  firll  ligned  and  fworn  to  by  the  King, 
and,  after  him,  by  the  nobles  of  his  court,  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
cities  and  provinces,  for  its  general  reception  in  the  kingdom. 

Henry,  having  thus  taken  up  the  ground  of  his  opponents,  pro- 
ceeded with  fome  reluctance,  and  timidity,  in  it.  Since  the  difa- 
grecable  refolution  for  war  was  formed,  he  propofed  that  fome  com- 
miflioners  (hould  be  fent,  from  the  Rates,  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Marlhal  Damville,  to  exhort  them,  be- 
fore force  was  ufed,  to  fubmit  to  his  royal  will,  and  that  of  the 
Rates ; by  being  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church.  After  lbme  de- 
bate, this  was  agreed  to  by  the  aflcmbly  ; and  the  deputies  from  it 
went  to  execute  their  commiflion  *.  In  the  replies  tnade  by  the 
confederates,  there  was  fomething  charaderiRical  of  each  of  them. 

Thofe  of  the  MarRial  Damville,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  deferve  to 
be  inferted.  In  the  letter  of  the  former  to  the  Rates,  he  obferved, 
how  falfe  the  general  aflertion  was,  that  the  two  religions  were  in- 
compatible under  one  government.  “ Is  not  the  contrary  manifeR, 
faid  he,  from  what  isfeen,  almoR  every  where,  in  the  wide  province 
of  Languedoc,  where  the  catholics  and  hugonots,  blended  together 
in  the  fame  cities,  houfes,  and  families,  live  with  one  another,  in  all 
the  habits  of  civil  and  focial  intercourfc  ?”  The  King  of  Navarre’s 
anfwer,  to  the  letter  of  the  Rates,  was  conceived  in  the  moR  mode-  , 

rate  and  prudent  terms ; and  his  verbal  inRrudions,  when  repeated 
by  the  envoys,  ferved  to  abate  the  indignation  exprefled  by  the  vio- 
lent catholics,  at  his  refufal  of  an  abfolute  fubmiffion  to  their  will. 

“ I muR 

. * I 

* D’Aubignc,  ibid.  chap.  8.  Matthicu,  p.  440. 
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“ I mud  be  allowed,  faid  he,  to  hold,  in  the  embraces  of  faith  and 
integrity,  that  religion  in  which  I have  been  educated,  until  ratio- 
nal convidion,  to  which  my  mind  is  open,  has  taught  me  wherein  my 
belief  errs ; yet,  were  even  this  religious  alienation  to  be  accounted  a 
prejudice,  I labour  under  it,  with  fincere  and  tender  regard  for  the 
honour  of  God,  and  unimpaired  affedion  to  the  fervice  of  the  King, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  date.”  The  refolution,  and  deadinefs,  of  the 
three  aflbeiates,  were  fufEciently  apparent  from  their  anfwers. 

Upon  the  profped  of  war  with  the  protedants,  a new  debate  with 
refped  to  the  fubfidies  enfued.  Bellievre’s  propofal  to  alienate  part 
of  the  King’s  demejnes , was  oppofed.by  Bodin,  deputy  of  the  com-  February  18. 
mons  for  the  Verinandois,  a man  of  parts  and  erudition,  who  had  eonufem 
argued  drenuoudy  for  peace  *.  In  the  courfe  of  the  argument,  the  m'itipi“ 
general  quedion,  about  peace,  or  war,  was  refumed  ; and  the  origi- 
nal one,  about  limiting  the  number  of  the  King’s  council,  and  join- 
ing to  it  twelve  delegates  of  the  dates,  was  again  introduced.  It  ap- 
pears that  Henry,  better  inftruded  in  the  political  confequence  of 
this  lad  propofal,  thought  now  of  turning  it  to  his  advantage.  But 
Bodin,  more  acute  than  the  bulk  of  his  colleagues,  diowed,  at  large, 
how  inconfidcnt  it  was,  with  every  idea  of  the  conditution  of  the 
dates,  to  inved  with  the  legiflative  powers  of  their  body,  confiding 
of  above  four  hundred  members,  a petty  committee  of  twelve  depu- 
ties, liable,  as  they  were,  to  be  fwayed  by  the  induence  of  the  court, 
and  to  be  made  tools  of  its  defpotic  power.  The  feveral  orders  of 
the  dates  were  convinced,  with  fliame,  of  the  abfurdity  of  their  pro- 
pofal ; which,  having  iffued  from  the  violence  of  party,  and  blind 
opposition  to  the  court,  was  now  totally  rejeded  by  them. 

The  conclufive  feene  of  the  dates  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  de- 
bate, and  the  agitation  of  parties.  The  return  of  the  Duke  of  * 

H Mon- 
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Book  I.  Monpcnfier,  from  performing  a particular  com  million  he  had  received 
from  Henry,  to  confer  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  contributed  toquick- 
February  2 7.  en  them  in  a high  degree  *.  His  report  of  that  Prince’s  deep  regret 
of  the  civil  diflradions,  his  own  arguments  in  favour  of  peace,  deli- 
is  rendered  vered  with  the  gravity  becoming  his  age,  ftruck  the  whole  aflembly. 
dubious.  His  Haunch  catholic  zeal  being  fo  well  known,  this  abatement  of  it, 
before  the  Hates,  appeared  to  be  fomewhat  miraculous.  Encoura- 
ged by  his  appearance,  and  fpeech,  the  deputies  of  the  commons, 
who  dreaded  the  pecuniary  exadlions  for  the  war,  and,  cfpecially 
Bodin,  and  his  party  among  them,  redoubled  their  arguments  a- 
gainH  it.  In  vain  did  the  diffentients  from  them,  in  their  feparate 
aflembly,  infiH,  that  they  brought  into  controverfy  a point  already 
concluded  f.  Bodin  appealed  to  the  record  of  their  meeting,  when 
Verforis,  their  fpeaker  before  the  Hates,  received  his  inflru&ions, 
for  proof  that  the  re-union  voted  by  them  had  the  provifional  claufc 
of  its  being  effeduated  without  war.  He  argued  from  legal  forms, 
as  well  as  from  the  principles  of  reafon  and  juflice,  that  a proce- 
dure, on  a falfe  or  miflaken  fad,  ought  to  be  redified.  Aflifled  by 
the  Prefident  iEmar  of  Bourdeaux,  and  fome  others,  this  patriot,  at 
length,  carried  his  point ; but,  to  obtain  a plurality  of  votes,  they 
were,  unufually,  reckoned,  not  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  deputies,  but 
of  the  provinces.  The  corredcd  fupplication  of  the  commons  was, 
March.  however,  prefen  ted  to  the  King ; which,  on  account  of  the  requi- 
fite  unanimity  of  the  three  orders  to  the  eftablifhment  of  any  ordi- 
nance, rendered  invalid,  or  ambiguous,  the  determination  of  the 
• Hates,  upon  the  grand  queflion  about  war  or  peace. 


Reflexions  on 
the  proce- 
dure of  the 
Sates. 


Such  was  the  procedure  and  conclufion  of  this  national  aflembly, 
called  the  firfl  Hates  of  Blois ; which,  affording  fuch  a pidure  of 
fadion,  joined  with  intcrefling  debate,  feems  more  worthy  of  parti- 
cular 


* Ibid.  chap.  8.  | Thuan.  ibid.  p.  129. 
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cular  attention,  than  many  ordinary  paffsges  of  hiftory.  That  the  Book  I. 
election  of  the  deputies  had  been  fwayed  by  the  emiflaries  of  the 
Guifes,  and  the  bigotted  party,  was  evident  from  the  turbulent  mo-  1 577‘ 
tions  made  by  them  ; and,  efpecially,  from  their  fabricating  that  i- 
dol  of  fanatical  zeal,  the  ad  of  catholic  re-union.  Ever  fince  the 
queftion  about  religious  toleration  had  been  canvaffed,  no  fuch  de- 
termination had  proceeded  from  the  ftates.  But  it  was  intended  to 
overturn,  by  their  authority,  all  former  edids  of  pacification,  and  to 
renew  the  original  antipathies  of  the  religious  parties  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Guifes  failed  not,  afterwards,  upon  every  occafion,  to 
plead  the  fandion  it  gave,  to  perpetual  war  with  the  hugonots,  and 
to  make  it  their  conftant  argument  for  embroiling  the  ftate.  It  was, 
alfo,  unfortunate,  that  the  King  thought  himfelf  obliged,  in  policy, 
to  vow  adherence  to  it.  His  condud  was  ftraitened  by  it,  when, 
from  the  imminent  danger  of  the  ftate,  contrary  counfels  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  followed  by  him. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  political  and  civil  ads  and  ftatutes,  paf- 
fed  in  fuch  a national  council,  alfo  belongs  to  the  review  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  ftates.  Upon  this  material  part  of  hiftory,  the  curfory  Relation* 
manner,  or  negligence,  of  mod  hiftorians,  often  difappoints  the  cu-  an“ 

. , - ir*«  «•/•*•  political  and 

rious  and  lnquilitive ; and  grants,  perhaps,  a deiireable  relief  from  civil,  framed  • 

attention  to  the  fuperficial  and  indifferent.  Though  chiefly  enga-  by  thctn- 

ged  in  the  manifeftation  of  their  religious  zeal,  it  appears,  that  the 

ftates  of  Blois  had  paffed  a number  of  ordinances  and  ftatutes;  or, 

to  exprefs  it  more  properly,  according  to  the  ftile  of  the  kingdom, 

had  requefted  the  King,  that  their  ads  fhould  be  framed  into  royal 

edids,  and  publiflied  by  him.  It  was  a material  deficiency  in  the 

conftitution,  and  the  forms  of  the  ftates,  that  their  requefts  or  ads 

did  not  always  immediately  receive  the  King’s  affent,  and  the  fanc- 

tion  of  his  authority  to  them.  They  lay  over,  for  the  review  of  his 

Majefty,  and  were  often  not  colleded,  and  drawn  out  in  form,  till 

H 2 after 
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after  the  conclufion  of  the  ftates.  This  circumftancc,  alone,  would 
give  occafion,  not  only  for  delays  of  their  publication,  but  for  im- 
portant omifiions,  and  variations  being  made  in  them,  by  the  King’s 
council  *.  A motion,  however,  is  faid,  by  de  Thou,  to  have  been 
carried  in  the  ftates  of  Blois,  for  the  prefent  confirmation  of  their  or- 
dinances by  the  King.  But,  as  the  efle&  of  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
him,  it  is  likely,  that  it  had  been  diverted,  by  the  King’s  promife  of 
compliance ; and  that,  having  refpect  only  to  his  prefent  procedure, 
it  could  prove  no  remedy  againft  the  general  grievance  complained  of 
by  the  ftates. 

A new  fcheme,  about  the  royal  revenues,  was  likewife  canvaffcd 
in  the  ftates  of  Blois.  It  was  propofed  to  abolifh  f all  the  antient 
taxes,  and  to  fubftitute,  in  their  place,  a money-rate  upon  every 
hearth ; the  higheft,  not  exceeding  fifty  livres,  and  the  loweft,  being 
reckoned  at  twelve  fous.  It  was  computed,  that  fifteen  millions  of 
livres  would  be,  annually,  produced  by  this  fyftem  of  the  revenue. 
But  the  ftates,  afraid  of  fuch  a project,  which  would  unhinge  all  the 
fecurities  of  the  government,  and  throw  the  creditors  of  the  crown 
Upon  its  uncertain  iflue,  would  not  be  caught  in  this  labyrinth  of 
Henry’s  bold  financiers.  Like  all  the  antient  Gothic  parliaments, 
in  every  country,  they  Ihowed  themfelves  extremely  parfimonious 
in  the  grant  of  fubfidies.  Notwithftanding  their  favourite  requeft, 
for  the  catholic  re-union,  furnilhed  a ftrong  argument  for  liberality, 
the  third  eftate  would  not  agree  to  the  conceflion  of  two  millions  of 
livres.  After  many  evafions,  the  difagreeablc  burden  was  thrown 
upon  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  clergy. 

By  one  declaration,  publilhed  by  the  King,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  ftates,  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  blood-royal,  was 

fup- 

* Thttan.  ibid.  115.  t D’Aubigne,  chap.  vii.  Tinian,  ibid. 
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fupported  *.  It  was  determined,  that  the  princes  of  the  blood,  whe- 
ther they  were  peers  or  not,  or  inverted  with  peerages  of  an  erection 
pofterior  to  others,  fhould  precede,  in  every  cafe  of  rank,  all  peers  of 
the  realm ; and  that  their  own  precedency  fhould  be  regulated  by 
their  proximity  to  the  crown.  The  Prefident  de  Thou,  who  re- 
membered how  this  point  had  been  controverted  by  the  Guifes,  told 
Henry,  that,  fince  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois,  he  knew  of  no 
better  fupport  given  to  the  Salic  law.  The  Chancellor  Birague,  an 
Italian,  who  could  hardly  well  exprefs  himfelf  in  French,  underftood 
too  little  of  the  laws,  or  the  forms  of  juftice,  to  propofe  amend- 
ments of  them.  But  the  motion,  to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  was  not  forgotten;  nor  the  requeft  of  the  pre- 
lates for  reftoring  the  former  elections  to  benefices.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  fucccedcd.  Bodin,  the  patriotic  deputy,  fupplied 
the  defe&s  of  the  chancellor,  by  fotne  civil  regulations  in  the  Rates. 
As  forgeries  of  deeds  and  contracts  were  frequent,  it  was  enacted, 
that  all  written  deeds  fhould  bear  the  date  of  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  of  the  time  of  the  day,  whether  before  or  after  noon,  under  the 
hands  of  the  clerks  and  notaries. 

The  fpeakers  for  each  of  the  three  orders  in  the  Rates  of  Blois 
were,  the  Archbilhop  of  Lyons,  the  Baron  de  Senefcai,  and  the  Ad- 
vocate Verforis.  The  forms  of  the  aflembly  were  the  fame,  as  on 
former  occafions.  It  is  only  obfervedt,  that  Henry,  whofe,  temper, 
and  notions  of  policy,  led  him,  rigidly,  to  maintain  the  honorary 
diftindtions  of  the  ftate,  allowed  the  fpeaker  for  the  commons,  Ver- 
foris, to  remain  upon  his  knees  during  the  whole  time  of  his  ha- 
rangue, which  lafted  for  an  hour  and  a half. 

• Thuan.  ibid.  p.  114.  Henault.  p.  354.  t D’Aubigne,  liv.  3.  chap.  6. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Edit 1 refiriflive  of  Toleration. Comparative  View  of  the  military 

Strength  of  the  Protejlants. The  King  of  Navarre's  Magnani- 
mity and  martial  Spirit. Pacification  of  Poiriers. Politi- 
cal Refinements , and  devout  Proceffions  of  Henry  III, Military 

Exploits  contrajled  with  Gallantry. Singular  In/lance  of  Queen 

Catherine's  Dijfimulation.  ■ 

IT  now  Belonged  to  Henry,  and  his  council,  to  determine  what 
was  the  import  of  the  a & of  catholic  re-union,  and  in  what 
manner  it  became  him  to  execute  it.  To  read  it  as  a declaration  of 
war  againftthe  proteftants,  was  the  moredifagreeableto  him,  as  Duke 
Cafimir,  the  armed  guarantee  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  Bill  remain- 
ed near  the  borders  of  the  kingdom,  and,  menacingly,  demand- 
ed fatisfadlion  of  his  high  pecuniary  claims.  To  appeafe,  him,  for 
the  prefent,  and,  if  poffible,  to  reconcile  him  to  what  might  be  the 
King’s  refolution  * ; fome  envoys  were  fent  from  the  court,  to  wait 
upon  this  haughty  Prince.  It  appears,  that  the  pleafure  and  pride 
of  talking  to  the  envoys  of  France,  in  the  ftile  of  a dictator,  about 
war  or  peace,  contributed  fo  far  to  footli  him,  that  he  was  willing  to 
allow  of  fome  abatements  of  the  ftipulations  of  the  King’s  edidt,  and 
even  to  refer  to  Henry’s  honour  the  account  and  difehargeof  his  ar- 
rears. Since  Cafimir  flood  fo  much  on  the  point  of  honour,  while 
the  argument  about  the  toleration  of  the  proteftants  in  France  was 
canvafled  before  him,  and  other  princes  of  Germany,  it  feemed  a 
rcflc&ion  on  the  honour  of  Henry,  and  his  court,  to  flight  the  con- 
federation of  the  religious  and  civil  tye  of  his  own  edidt.  Without 
regard  to  the  ambiguous  adl  of  the  Hates  of  Blois,  it  appeared,  in  it- 

felf, 

* Matthieu,  ibid.  p.  44*-  Thuan. . 121. 
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felf,  to  have  an  indefeafible  obligation,  which  it  was  not  eafy,  upon 
any  principles  of  cafuiftry,  to  elude. 

But  how  much  the  maxims  of  religion  and  morality  were  warp- 
ed to  the  fanaticifm  of  the  times,  the  writings  publifhed  by  the  e- 
ftablilhed  clergy,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  edid,  bore  teftimony  *.  They 
delivered  it  as  an  orthodox  tenet,  that  the  King  was  hot  obliged  to 
keep  faith  with  fchifmatics ; and  they  confirmed  it,  by  the  pra&ice 
of  the  council  of  Conftance.  Their  argument,  for  unity  of  faith, 
was  ihort  and  dccifive,  according  to  their  elements  of  fcholaftic  theo- 
logy. “ There  is  one  true  church,  faid  they,  and  one  religious 
profcffion : The  principle,  that  would  make  more  of  the  firft,  and 
vary  from  the  fccond,  mull  be  both  falfe  and  fchifmatical.”  They 
added,  with  more  undion,  but  equal  charity,  “ That  the  nation 
could  never  be  at  reft,  while  its  rulers  preferred  a temporal  peace  to 
a fpiritual  one,  and  human  policy  to  the  glory  of  God.”  So  in- 
trenched ftill  were  thefe  divines  within  the  carved  works  of  their 
fanduary,  and  fo  much  difpofcd  to  inflame  and  perpetuate  the  dif- 
i'enfions  of  the  kingdom ! 

When  Henry,  and  his  council,  omitting  the  point  of  faith  and. 
honour,  came  to  confider  the  queftion  about  war  or  peace,  alto- 
gether in  a political  light,  its  decifion  appeared  fufficiently  perplex- 
ing. Befules  his  own  apprehenfions  of  the  confequences  of  renew- 
ing the  civil  commotions,  the  King  had  been  admonilhed,  in  a con- 
ference he  held  with  the  Prefident  de  Thou  fi  that  the  adverfaries 
of  his  government  wilhed  for  no  greater  advantage,  than  that 
which  a new  war,  on  their  own  principles,  would  give  them.  The 
political  remedy,  of  his  declaring  himfelf  head  of  the  league,  was 
Ihownto  be  rather  produdivc  of  the  evils  he  feared;  and  his  further 

com-  . 

* Tinian,  ibid.  p.  123.  +•  Ibid.  p.  122. 
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compliance,  with  the  fpirit  of  faction,  was  proved  to  be  a dangerous 
licence,  and  encouragement  of  its  rage.  Henry’s  counfellors  were 
divided  upon  the  point  of  expediency ; and,  though  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  proteftants,  the  majority  of  them,  in  dread  of  the 
Duke  of  Guife’s  fattion,  at  laft  voted  for  peace,  or  a treaty  of  ac- 
commodation. This  laft  meafure  was,  accordingly,  refolved  on  ; 
and  de  Biron  went  with  frefh  propofals  to  the  King  of  Navarre. 
But  the  King,  in  the  mean  time,  revolving  the  whole  circumftances 
of  things  in  his  mind,  fixed  on  the  fcheme  of  an  edid,  which  he 
thought  moft  accommodated  to  the  conjuncture.  “ It  comprehend- 
ed a toleration  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  grant  of  all  legal  protec- 
tion to  them,  without  allowing  the  public  excrcife  of  their  reli- 
gion.” It  is  probable  that  the  fame  motive,  which  induced  Henry 
to  afliime  the  title  of  head  of  the  league,  alfo  influenced  him  in  this 
refolution.  As  he  firft  apprehended  that  the  Duke  of  Guife,  under 
this  name,  would  become  the  popular  idol ; fo,  now,  he  feared  that, 
if  the  ad  of  re-union  were  not  profccuted,  in  fome  lhape,  and  the 
proteftants  menaced  with  hoftilities,  the  civil  war  would  be  carried 
on  by  the  fadious  confederacies,  without  his  concurrence  *.  Ha- 
ving, befides,  as  Matthieu  obferves,  gone  fuch  lengths,  at  the  ftates,  * 
In  approving  the  re-union,  that  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  at 
once  recede  from  his  engagements,  he  determined,  upon  this  plan, 
to  perform  them.  To  (how  himfelf  the  more  in  earned,  and,  per- 
haps, with  a fecret  view  to  controul  the  armed  bands  of  the  league,  ' 
he  iflued  his  orders  for  aflembling  his  troops.  Having  appointed 
the  divifion  of  them  into  two  bodies,  he  afligned  the  command  of 
one  of  them  to  his  brother  Anjou,  and,  of  the  other,  to  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne.  By  the  nomination  of  the  latter,  he  avoided  all  reflec- 
tions from  the  violent  catholics ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  according  to 
his  own  wilhes,  he  Chunned  employing  fuch  a fufpeded  commander 
as  the  Duke  of  Guife. 

The 

• Ibid.  p.  447. 
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The  proteftants,  againft  whom  thefe  warlike  preparations  were 
made,  when  confidcred  in  their  military  capacity,  differed  much 
from  what  the  former  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  reprefents  them  to 
have  been.  Though  equally  numerous,  and  in  pofleflion  of  feveral 
fortified  towns,  they  had  not  the  fame  union,  as  a body,  nor  like  for- 
wardnefs  to  rife  in  arms.  Various  circumftances  had  contributed  to 
this  change.  Their  renowned  chiefs,  inthepreceeding  contorts,  being 
now  no  more,  they  had  accuftomed  themfelves  to  feek  fccurity,  in  par- 
tial afTociations,  among  themfelves,  or  in  the  provinces  of  their  chief 
ftrength,  by  particular  treaties  with  the  catholic  governors.  The 
Marfhal  Damville’s  management  in  Languedoc,  where  fuch  com- 
promifes  with  them  were,  for  a confiderable  period,  maintained,  had 
disjoined  a great  party  of  them  from  the  reft,  and  much  abated  their 
propenfity  to  civil  broils.  To  the  generality  of  them,  the  perfons 
and  characters  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
were,  in  a great  mcafure,  unknown.  Young  as  they  were,  and  but 
lately  detached  from  the  court,  they  were  l'ufpe&ed  to  ad,  more 
from  private  difguft,  or  ambition,  than  from  real  concern  for  the 
general  intereft  of  the  proteftants.  Hence,  at  this  juncture,  and  for 
fome  time  after  it,  wc  need  not  admire  what  Sully  * often  regrets, 
that  the  proteftants  were  neither  united,  animated,  nor  prepared,  to 
vindicate  the  new  and  extenfive  privileges  granted  them  by  the  late 
edict  of  peace ; which,  in  reality,  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  them. 

But,  though  the  military  force  of  the  proteftants  was  deranged, 
and  could  not  be  put  in  motion  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  upon  his 
recent  refort  to  them,  and  though  the  Marlhal  Damville  a&cd  upon  a 
fyftem  of  his  own,  and  could  riot  be  drawn  from  his  cantonment  in 
Languedoc,  the  early  difeoveries  of  magnanimity  and  honourable 
conduct  given  by  that  Prince  were  fuch,  that  a confiderable  party 

I foon 
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foon  became  attached  to  him.  More  gallant  than  numerous,  they 
confided  both  t>f  proteftant  and  catholic  officers  and  foldiers,  who 
were  fond  of  honour  in  the  field,  and  of  military  preferment ; and 
regarded  thefe  objefts,  independent  of  religious  diftinftions,  as 
worthy  of  their  conftant  purfuit.  The  latter  of  thefe  partizans  had 
no  rcafon  to  be  alarmed  at  Henry’s  late  change  of  his  profeflion, 
while  his  behaviour  (hewed  him  to  be  pofleffed  of  that  moderation 
and  prudence  which  had  recommended  his  character  to  them.  But 
to  engage  obedience,  which,  in  the  chiefs  of  both  parties,  was  vo- 
luntary, to  maintain  fubordination,  which  could  not  be  commanded, 
and  to  reprefs  irregular  contefts  for  precedency,  and  fuch  jealoufies 
as  might  arife  among  them  on  account  of  religion,  was  the  difficult 
talk  which  Henry  had  to  perform  on  his  firft  appearance  at  the 
head  of  his  adherents.  From  Sully  and  D’Aubigne  * fevcral  in- 
ftances  might  be  given  of  the  prevalence  of  fuch  animofities,  and 
diflentions  among  them,  which  tended  to  the  obftruftion  and  pre- 
judice of  their  military  affairs.  But  let  it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that 
this  Prince  had  fuch  endowments  as  enabled  him  to  leflen  thofe  dis- 
advantages, and  to  render  thofe  haughty  chieftains,  not  only  trac- 
table to  his  fervice,  but  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing  thcmfclves  in 
it. 

When  the  force  of  every  tye  to  fubordination,  and  regular  obe- 
dience, was  weakened,  martial  fpirit  and  bravery  had  powerful  in- 
fluence ; and,  when  exerted  in  a high  degree,  acquired  refpeft  and 
authority  among  the  warlike  chiefs  of  that  period.  Joining  to  his 
regal  title,  and  that  of  firft  Prince  of  the  blood  of  France,  the  mod 
Angular  traits  of  a heroic  character,  Henry  foon  rofc  to  the  dignity 
of  an  efteemed  commander  in  the  field;  and  by  dint  of  reputation 
fupported  his  authority.  Equal  to  the  oldcft  warriors,  in  fcarlefs 

refo- 
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refolution,  in  readincfs  to  confront  dangers,  and  in  military  vigi- 
lance and  activity,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a pattern  to  all  the  young 
officers  who  thirfted  for  honour  in  the  field;  and  his  fervicc  wlls  foon 
accounted  the  beft  fchool  of  it.  Though,  in  this  commencement 
of  his  military  name  and  fortune,  narrow  enterprifes  were  only 
fuite'd  to  his  ftrength ; fcveral  of  them  were  rendered  /noft  remark- 
able, for  the  amazing  proofs  of  valour  and  fortitude  given  by  Hen- 
ry and  his  followers.  Such  was  the  attack  of  Marmande,  and  the  HU  early 
furprize  of  the  town  of  Eaufe ; where,  as  Sully  * obferves,  the  fear—  terprifes. 
let  cloke,  and  white  plume,  worn  by  Henry,  were  already  fo  well 
known  as  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  enemy.  But,  as  the  generality  of 
thefe  exploits,  though  more  dangerous  to  the  brave,  than  regular 
campaigns,  and  pitched  battles,  proceeded  on  no  fixed  plan  ; a par- 
ticular account  of  them  is  unneceflary.  With  regard  to  the  effedl 
of  them,  it  may  be  obferved  that,  by  managing  his  inferior  power, 
and  undertaking  only  the  furprizes  and  aflaults  of  fuch  places  as 
might  be  reduced  by  the  proper  exertion  of  it,  the  King  of  Navarre 
created  a diverfion  to  the  catholic  forces,  upon  the  fide  of  Gafcony, 
which  raifed  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  and  gave  room  to  con- 
clude what  his  valour  and  conduft  might  be  able  to  atchieve,  with 
the  more  united  forces  of  the  proteftants. 

In  Guienne  and  Xaintonge,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  inftigated 
the  warlike  commotions  of  the  chief  towns  poflefled  by  the  proteft- 
ants, the  feene  of  hoftilities,  gradually,  became  more  extenfive  t- 
At  firft,  the  Rochellers,  evading  all  his  arguments  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  were  more  difpofed  to  complain  of  the  Jiccntioufneft  of 
his  troops,  in  their  neighbourhood,  'than  to  engage  in  it  with  ala- 
crity, till  the  appearance  of  Lanfac’s  fleet  on  their  coaft,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Duke  of  Maycnne’s  army,  threw  them  into  con- 

1 2 fterna- 
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fternation.  Preparations  were  then  made  by  them,  to  fuccour  the 
important  fort  of  Brouage,  aflaulted  by  the  latter  of  thefe  com- 
manders. But  their  naval  armament,  and  their  land-forces,  railed 
with  too  much  confufion,  only  ferved  to  protradl  the  ficgc,  without 
preventing  the  furrender  of  the  place.  This  main  event,  in  that 
quarter,  was  preceded  by  various  fkirmifhes  ; which,  no  more  than 
the  Duke  of  Anjou’s  campaign  in  Auvergne,  deferve  to  be  related. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  proteftants  were  roufed  by  the  fuccefs 
of  the  King’s  forces,  to  more  vigorous  efforts  of  their  ftrength,  the 
hoflilities,  abruptly  begun  on  both  fides,  were  on  the  point  of  being 
terminated,  by  an  accommodation  between  Henry  and  his  brother 
of  Navarre.  By  the  difpofition  of  the  former,  to  quit  the  advanta- 
ges gained  by  his  troops,  it  was  evident,  that  he  had  refolved  on  the 
fhew  of  war,  more  to  avoid  the  obloquy  of  the  violent  catholics,  and, 
as  was  obferved,  to  overawe  their  confederacies,  than  from  his  own 
inclination  to  renew  the  civil  broils,  and  profecute,  violently,  the  o- 
verthrow  of  the  proteftants.  The  propofitions  he  made  * by  dc 
Biron  and  Villeroy,  having  firft  produced  a truce,  were,  at  length, 
formed  into  a regular  treaty  of  peace.  Its  articles  fhowed  that  he 
had  no  defire  to  continue  the  war ; and,  if  we  take  Sully’s  ac- 
count of  it,  Henry  III.  defigned  to  mortify  the  Guifes  by  this  ac- 
commodation. The  King  of  Navarre  gained  juft  reputation  by  the 
part  he  a&cd  in  it,  as  it  was  well  known,  that  he  flood  as  much  up- 
on terms  for  the  benefit  of  the  proteftants,  as  he  had  exerted  him- 
felf  for  his  private  honour  and  defence  in  the  field.  Confidered  as 
a rule  of  government,  for  eftablifhing  concord  between  the  catho- 
lics and  proteftants ; this  fixth  pacification  appeared  to  be  properly 
framed.  In  what  the  former  called  the  enormities  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou’s  peace,  its  regulations  were  fo  moderated,  as  to  gratify  their 

affec- 
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affedlation  of  fupereminent  authority  and  intereft  in  the  flate, 
without  depriving  the  proteftants  of  the  privileges  which  they  had 
a title  to  enjoy,  as  fubjedts,  and  fuch  fecurities,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  edidl,  as  their  fituation  rendered  necelfitry.  It  was  called  the  e- 
didt  of  Poidtiers  ; being  publilhed  in  that  city  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Its  articles,  befides  the  fecret  ones,  amounted  to  fixty- 
three;  and  its  variations,  from  the  laft  peace,  confided  chiefly  in 
the  following  points  * : Within  ten  leagues  of  Paris,  the  public 

excrcife  of  the  proteftant  worfhip  was  aboliflied,  and,  in  all  other 
places,  it  was  confined  to  the  cities  and  diftridts,  where  it  had  been 
permitted  by  edidls,  previous  to  the  late  conceflions,  or  where  the 
proteflants  had  been  in  poffeflion  of  that  freedom.  The  chambers 
of  jufticc,  compofed  of  catholics  and  proteftants,  were  reduced  to 
four,  in  the  kingdom  f.  Upon  the  controverted  affair  of  the  validi- 
ty of  marriages  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  it  was  determined 
that  no  procefs  fhould  be  allowed  with  rcfpedl  to  thofe  already 
contradled  ; but,  in  all  future  cafes,  the  married  priefts  and  nuns 
were  excluded  from  every  right  of  inheritance,  and  could  only 
tranfmit  their  perfonal  eftates  to  their  children.  Some  of  the  furety- 
towns  were  exchanged  for  others ; and  the  retention  of  them  was 
granted  for  fix  years.  Such  were  the  moft  remarkable  conditions 
of  this  famous  edidl ; which  feemed  a more  equitable  foundation  of 
agreement,  between  the  two  contending  parties,  than  any  former- 
one  that  had  been  granted  by  the  court ; and  which  deferves  no- 
tice, both,  as  being  the  adt  of  the  King,  when  under  no  conftraint,. 
and  ferving,  afterwards,  as  the  model  of  more  permanent  cftablifh- 
ments  of  the  public  tranquility. 

Having  |afiigned  the  moft  probable  motives  which  influenced 
Henry  to  make  this  peace,  it  may  be  neceffary,  likewile,  to  account 

for 

* D’Aublgne,  chap.  26.  t Thuan.  lib.  64.  p.  132. 
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Book  I.  for  the  inconfiderable  oppofition  it  met  with,  from  that  fadion  of 
the  catholics,  that  was  fo  powerful  in  the  aflembly  of  the  Hates. 

'?77'  The  account  given  by  fome  of  the  hiflorians,  of  both  thefe  emcr- 

Reafons  of  gencies,  is  perplexed  and  doubtful.  As  to  the  latter  circumflance, 

fo/oftte  il  ma7  bc  obferved,  that  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who  has  been  men- 

catholic  con-  tioned  as  the  favourite  chief  of  the  factious  catholics,  and  the  in- 
icdcracics* 

tended  head  of  their  leagues,  by  no  means  ventured  to  (how  himfelf, 
at  this  period,  their  open  or  avowed  patron.  The  feene  was  not 
ripened  enough  for  his  making  fuch  an  appearance.  He  was  ur- 
ged to  this  rather  too  early,  by  fome  inferior  infligators  of  the  ca- 
tholic infurredions,  whofc  impetuofity,  exceeding  their  wifdom,  led 
them  to  elevate  the  flandard  of  catholic  zeal,  before  it  could  be  fully 
fupported.  Ading  upon  no  fettled  plan,  and  deflitute  of  an  open 
condudor,  the  partial  confederacies,  efpecially  after  the  King  muf- 
tered  his  troops  in  the  field,  foon  were  diflipated.  Satisfied  with 
the  difeovered  propenfity  of  the  catholics,  to  form  fuch  an  inde- 
pendent combination  as  that  of  their  holy  league,  and  with  the  de- 
claration of  the  Hates  general,  for  one  religion  in  the  kingdom,  the 
Duke  w-as  too  circumlped  and  prudent  to  overad  his  part.  Until 
time  Humid  furnifh  the  requifite  means  and  contingencies,  for  pro- 
moting, cffedually,  his  ambitious  projeds,  he  kept  upon  the  re- 
ferve  ; and  now,  only  in  an  indired  way,  cheriflied  that  feuel  of 
fanatical  oppofition,  which  he  hoped,  at  a favourable  opportunity, 
to  blow  up  into  an  infuperable  flame.  This  account  of  his  prefent 
condud  will  be  illuflrated,  from  the  charader  to  be  given  of  the 
Duke  of  Guife. 

Having  gained  an  apparent  fuperiority  over  the  catholic  confe- 
deracies, and,  by  fubflituting  a new  edid  in  place  of  the  former  dif- 
guflful  one,  preferibed  a law  of  his  own  to  the  hugonots ; Henry 
too  foon  began  to  think  himfelf  the  quiet  mafler  of  the  parties  of 
his  kingdom.  He  feemed  to  be  led  into  this  error,  not  from  want 

of 
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of  penetration  or  judgement,  but  from  the  bias  of  his  mind  to  indo- 
lence, and  a growing  averfion  to  all'  manly  and  becoming  exertions 
of  his  fpirit.  Political  fpcculations  drawn  from  books,  or  fuggcfted 
by  the  companions  of  his  retirement,  were  the  only  occupation  of 
his  relaxed  faculties  *.  He  was  aflifted  and  directed  in  this  ftudy 
by  two  learned  Italians,  Corbinelli,  and  Del  Bene,  who  read  to  him 
paflages  out  of  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  and,  more  frequently,  the  po- 
litical difeourfes,  and  other  works  of  Machiavel.  No  deception  is 
more  common,  than  that  of  adopting  maxims  of  policy  as  unque- 
ftionable  or  lalutary  rules,  in  all  fituations  of  government ; and  there 
is  no  more  unfortunate  one,  than  to  fubftitute  the  refinements  of 
ftudy  in  room  of  the  habit  of  political  adlion.  It  is  prefumable 
that  Henry,  as  the  difciple  of  thefc  theoretical  ftatefmen,  had  im- 
bibed the  former  falacy,  when  he  concluded  that  the  raoft  effectual 
way  of  extinguilhing  the  cabals  and  factions  of  the  ftate,  was  to 
introduce  and  propagate,  among  his  courtiers  and  nobility,  a tafte 
for  plcafure  and  effeminacy.  He  did  nipt  confidcr,  that,  unlefs  the 
peace  he  had  made  was  extended  over  the  kingdom,  and  fupported 
by  vigorous  mcafures,  there  could  be  no  opportunity  for  his  expe- 
riment of  this  fcheme  ; and  that,  upon  an  efthnate  of  the  prevail- 
ing manners  and  habits  of  the  French  nobility,  in  that  age,  the 
profpett  of  its  fuccefs  was  extremely  remote  and  precarious. 

Allured  by  his  own  tafte  for  eafe  and  effeminate  amufements,  Jie 
could  not  refill  making  trial  of  his  favourite  fcheme,  while  himfelf, 
and  his  few  minions,  feemed  only  prepared  to  become  thorough 
converts  to  it.  He  deemed  it  a rare  and  happy  improvement  of 
the  pradlice  of  it,  to  borrow  the  flirowd  of  catholic  devotion,  in 
which  he  thought  himfelf  capable  of  outdoing  thofe  fanatical  fons 
of  the  church,  who  derived  their  popular  reputation  from  their  af- 
fected 
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Book  I.  fe&ed  adherence  to  all  her  difcipline.  Believing  that  here  he 
could  not  err  in  the  extreme  *,  he  imitated  all  the  exterior  foews, 
modes,  and  geflures  of  faintly  devotion.  He  built  chapels,  ora- 
tories, and  monaftic  retreats,  he  folemnized  pilgrimages,  and 
proceflions,  in  Paris,  and  other  cities ; and  wore,  along  with  his 
courtiers,  the  penitentiary  fack,  with  his  beads,  and  whip  at  his 
girdle.  Venerable  as  thefe  exercifes  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
many  were  furprifed  to  behold  a Prince  of  his  youthful  age  fo  oc- 
cupied with  them,  and  began  to  make  inferences,  unfavourable  to 
their  merit,  when  they  obferved  them  controlled  by  his  frivolous 
recreations,  and  expenfive  pleafurcs. 

The  difunion  of  the  proteftants,  which  weakened  their  a&ivity 
in  the  war,  rendered  them  likewife  lefs  unanimous  in  their  accep- 
tance of  the  peace.  Being  negociated  folely  by  the  King  of  Na- 
. varre,  without  the  intervention  of  their  other  chiefs,  by  fome  of 

them  it  was  difrelifhed  on  this  account,  and  others  had  their  jea- 
loufies,  that  it  would  not  be  fincerely  carried  into  execution  by  the 
court.  While  affairs  were  in  this  ftatc  of  fufpcnfe,  the  Queen-mo- 
ther had  propofed  to  hold  a perfonal  interview  with  the  King  of 
A co*ference  Navarre  at  Nerac.  As  Henry  feemed  wholly  ingroffed  by  his  fa- 
Sk  q£«n-|y  vourites>  and  amufed  with  his  political  reveries,  and  his  medleys  of 
mother  with  pleafure  and  devotion,  Catherine  wanted  to  change  the  irkfomc 
Navarre.  feene,  for  one  in  which  her  adive  talents  could  be  better  difplayed. 

Having  the  pretext  for  it,  of  her  prefence  being  neceffary  to  termi- 
nate the  remaining  contentions,  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  the  e- 
di&  of  peace,  and  to  fettle  all  difputes  about  the  import  of  its  ar- 
ticles t,  foe  fet  out  upon  her  expedition  to  Gafcony.  As  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  her  daughter,  upon  the  view  of  a reconciliation  with 
her  hufoand,  took  her  journey  thither  at  the  fame  time ; there  was 
fuch  a company  of  Catherine’s  female  train  carried  along  with 

them, 

• D’Aubigne,  liv.  4.  chap.  1.  Matthieu,  p.  448.  +.  Mera.  ic  ],  Rcine 
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them,  as  promifed  all  the  entertainments  of  gallantry,  and  of  the  fa-  Book  I. 
Ihionable  intrigues.  It  may  be  reckoned  a proper  prelude  to  her 
arrival  at  Nerac,  that  the  two  towns  ofVille-neuve,  and  Agen,  on 
the  confines  of  Bearn,  contrary  to  the  late  treaty,  were  feized  upon 
by  the  Marlhal  de  Biron. 


This  incident  gave  occafion  to  reprifals  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Navarre  ; in  which  a fcene  was  exhibited,  altogether  pi&urefque 
of  the  manners  of  that  period.  The  Queen-mother’s  approach  to 
the  interview,  inftead  of  being  interrupted  by  the  petty  combats  that 
enfued,  feemed  only  to  receive  its  proper  embellilhment  from  them. 

The  fmall  court  of  Navarre,  now  differently  conftituted  from  what 
it  was  in  the  late  Queen’s  time,  emulated  all  the  gaiety  of  that  of 
France ; and,  upon  this  occafion,  gallantry  and  diverfions  ftrovc 
with  arms  for  the  fuperiority  *.  But  devoted,  as  the  two  parties 
were  to  rivalfhip  in  the  former,  their  martial  flrife  was  foon  fur- 
mounted  by  their  balls  and  feftivities.  As  the  military  exploits  AuSnft-  « 
confifted  in  the  furprife  of  towns  within  a league  or  two  of  the  Military  ex- 
head-quarters of  the  court,  which  boundary  was  always  held  traMC<with 
inviolable ; curious  improvements  were  made  in  the  fecrecy,  and  giU*ntT- 
expedition  of  the  aflaults ; and  the  incidents  in  them  often 
afforded  entertainment.  The  night  of  a ball  was  frequently  cho- 
fen  for  the  more  unexpected  execution  of  them  ; and  he  that  had 
led  up  the  dance,  was  found,  before  its  conclufion,  to  have  pofleffed 
himfclf  of  a garrifon.  When  thefe  interludes  of  martial  prowefs 
were  deemed  too  bold,  or  offenfive,  the  courts  feparated  from  each 
other,  till  the  paffion  for  plcafure,  in  a little  time,  united  them  a- 
gain. 


Upon  this  fubjedt,  fome  anecdotes  are  well  calculated  to  fill  up 
the  pages  of  memoirs,  or  to  beftrew  the  margins  of  facetious  hifto- 

K ries. 
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Book  I.  rics.  Such  is  the  (lory  of  old  Uflac’s  untimely  fit  of  love,  which 
diverted  the  court,  though  the  King  of  Navarre  loft  the  town  of 
Reole  by  it  *.  In  his  youth,  the  example  of  gravity,  prudence,  and 
wife  behaviour,  to  other  officers  of  the  army,  and,  from  his  charac- 
ter, promoted  to  be  governor  of  Reole;  he  fuffered  himfelf,  when 
worn  with  years,  and  weakened  and  disfigured  with  fears,  to  be  o- 
vertaken  with  a defperate  paflion  for  one  of  Queen  Catherine’s 
maids  of  honour.  He  betrayed  his  truft,  by  the  furrender  of  Reole; 
he  forfook  his  party ; and  he  renounced  his  religion.  How  haplefs  - 
was  the  deftiny  of  Uflac,  to  exemplify,  at  his  age,  all  the  tyranny 
of  love  ; to  pay  fo  dear  for  his  extravagance  in  this  paflion ; and  to 
'be  ridiculed  for  what  all  the  men  of  honour  accounted  worthy  to  be 
idolized  ! For  various  months  Queen  Catherine  perfevered  in  this 
campaign ; fo  agreeable  to  her  tafte,  from  the  intermixture  of  plca- 
fure,  politics,  and  petty  ftratagems  of  war.  Expert  in  managing  e- 
very  incident,  in  extending  the  intrigues,  political  and  amorous,  and 
* exciting  emulations  and  jealoufies  among  the  King  of  Navarre’s 

chief  officers  and  confidents ; fhc  was  fure  of  gaining  fome  advan- 
tage, and,  befides' the  fenfible  delight  flic  had  in  the  fcenc  itfelf,  of 
adding  fuch  a trophy,  as  it  afforded,  to  her  other  political  triumphs. 

In  the  mifunderftanding  between  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  in  the  challenge  given  by  the  latter  to  the  Vifcount 
of  Turennc,  and  in  the  combat  that  enfued  upon  it,  between  this 
commander  and  de  Duras,  and  Rofan,  and  in  the  fedudtion  of  La- 
vardin,  and  others,  from  the  court  of  Navarre,  the  energy  of  Queen 
Catherine’s  genius  was  fufficiently  apparent ; together  with  the  mo- 
tives of  her  long  ftay  in  Gafcony,  which,  to  many,  appeared  inex- 
plicable. 

Before  the  Queen-mother  quitted  this  field  of  aflion,  another 
cflay  of  her  artifices  was  beheld ; which,  from  its  Angularity, 

and 

• D'Aubigne,  liv,  4.  chap.  2. 
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and  on  account  of  the  perfonages  concerned  in  it,  may  be  rec- 
koned no  lefs  entertaining  than  what  has  been  related.  Among  her 
other  projects,  (lie  had  conceived  that  of  inducing  the  proteftant 
chiefs  to  give  up  fome  of  the  towns  pledged  to  them  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  King’s  edidt ; or,  at  lead,  to  abridge  the  time  fixed 
for  their  delivery.  Upon  this  head,  the  King  of  Navarre’s  reply 
to  her  was,  that,  without  the  cognizance  of  a general  aflembly  of 
the  proteftant  deputies,  the  queftion  could  not  be  entered  upon. 
Prefuming  that  nothing  was  infuperable  by  her  artificial  manage- 
ment, and  capable  of  adapting  it  to  every  feene,  (he  determined  to 
repair  to  Montauban  in  Languedoc  *,  where  (he  underftood  that 
the  convention  of  them  was  foon  to  be  held.  Having  carried  along 
with  her  Pibrac,  and  others,  whom  (he  judged  fit  to  addrefs  thofe 
provincial  chieftains;  (he  inftrudted  them  in  the  proper  arguments 
to  be  ufed  upon  the  delicate  fubjedh  By  her  direction,  they  o- 
pened  it  only  in  feparatc  conferences  with  particular  deputies,  and 
infinuated  to  them,  rather  than  argued,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
proteftants  was  rendered  unequal  by  the  pofleflion  of  thefe  furety- 
towns  ; while  fome  of  them  were  defended,  and  in  a capacity  of 
annoying  their  neighbours,  and  others  were  expofed  to  violence, 
and  incurfions.  Finding,  not  only  that  the  argument  was  endu- 
red, but  that  fevcral  of  the  deputies,  picqucd  at  others,  who  had  at- 
tained the  government  of  the  towns,  exprefled  thcmfelves  with  cool- 
,nefs  and  moderation  upon  it ; (he  ventured  to  convene  a number 
of  them  together  in  her  lodging.  During  her  (lay  in  Gaftony,  it 
had  been  part  of  her  divcrfion  with  her  domeftics,  to  learn  and  imi- 
tate the  peculiar  didtion,  tone  of  voice,  and  geftures  in  difeourfe, 
which  were  common  to  many  of  the  proteftant  provincials.  This  elo- 
cution was  called  by  her,  the  confiflorial  dialed  \ and,  more  ironi- 
cally, the  "language  of  Canaan.  Uffac’s  miftrefs  is  faid  to  have  been 

K - a great 
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a great  adept  in  it.  Being  culled  from  the  feriptures,  this  phrafeo- 
logy  was  too  much  affedted  by  the  protelfants  in  France,  and  other 
countries,  as  the  grave  decoration  of  their  ordinary  difeourfe.  Pibrac 
was  now  called  upon  to  pradtil'e  his  leflons  in  it,  in  order  to  his  ha- 
ranguing, with  efficacy,  the  meeting  of  the  deputies,  who  were  call- 
ed by  Catherine,  and  her  train,  the  iron  vifiges.  Being  a genius 
in  fuch  imitations,  Pibrac  made  his  fpeech  to  them,  a pattern  of  this 
ftyle.  He  ufed  for  the  name  of  King,  the  fcriptural  phrafe  of  The 
anointed  of  the  Lord.  He  obtejled  the  ajjcmbly , before  Cod,  and  his 
angels  -,  and  gave  the  whole  of  his  oration  fo  much  of  the  hyperbo- 
lic pathos,  that  the  deputies  Hood  amazed.  Queen  Catherine,  upon 
the  conclufion  of  it,  arifing  from  her  feat,  with  her  eyes  bedewed, 
and  her  hands  lifted  up,  cried  out,  Ah ! my  friends , let  us  give  glo- 
ry to  the  living  God , and  befcech  him  to  lay  afide  the  rod  of  iron.  Ac- 
cofting  them,  then,  in  a calmer  tone,  flic  afked,  “ What  can  any  of 
you  objedt  to  the  reafoning  you  have  heard  ?”  All  of  them  remain- 
ed fpeechlefs,  until  La  Mcaufle,  the  governor  of  one  of  the  furety- 
towns,  recovering  from  furprife,  made  anfwer,  in  his  blunt  manner, 
and  broad  accent : “ I fay,  Madame,  that  the  gentleman,  verily, 

is  an  extraordinary  proficient  in  his  ftudies  ; but  why  we  fliould 
pay  for  his  improvements,  with  our  throats,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to 
conceive  a reafon.”  By  this  reply,  and  a fubfequent  conference  (he 
had  with  La  Meaufle,  Catherine  found,  that  the  underftandings  of 
tlicfe  unfafliionable  provincials  were  not  fo  much  to  be  ridiculed, 
as  flie  might  imagine,  from  their  expreffing  thcmfclvcs  in  the  dia- 
led! of  Canaan.  Having  fliown,  abundantly,  by  fuch  eflays  of  it, 
the  reach  of  her  verfatile  genius,  and  fettled,  with  the  King  of  Na- 
varre,fome  explications  of  the  late  edidt,  which  ferved,  afterwards,  for 
the  bafis  of  a new  peace,  rather  than  any  fure  eftabliflnjient  of  the 
prefent  one  ; Ihc  proceeded  to  finifti  her  long  circuit,  through  the 
fouthern  provinces,  by  a conference  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  in  the  fpring  of  the  following  year. 

When 
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When  the  proteftant  chiefs  were  more  fully  * conveened  at 
Montauban,  feveral  meflages,  fent  from  Catherine,  in  the  King’s 
name,  about  giving  up  the  cautionary  towns,  were  again  laid  before 
them.  Though  this  demand  was  refufed,  and  the  infilling  upon  it 
might  have  created  frefh  animolity  and  difgufl,  yet  feveral  depu- 
ties of  luch  provinces  and  diftrids  as  had  laid  aiide  arms,  either  in 
fubmilfion  to  the  late  edid,  or  in  confequence  of  particular  corn- 
pads  with  the  catholic  governors,  expreflcd  their  averfion  to  the 
revival  of  hoftilities.  It  was,  however,  fo  far  confidcred,  by  others 
of  the  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  court  to  infringe 
the  edid,  that,  at  their  inftigation,  a refolution  was  taken  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war.  To  preferve  the  fecrecy  of  this  determination,  and,  'rhe  P™'c(- 
at  the  fame  time,  in  cafe  of  the  meafure  being  ncceflary  to  have  the  0n  their 
advantage  of  difpatch,  two  French  crowns  were  broken,  and  fome  ^ 
pieces  of  them  tranfmitted  to  Lefdiguieres  in  Dauphiny,  and  to  breach  of 
de  Chaftillon  in  Languedoc.  When  the  fragments  of  them,  which 
remained  in  the  King  of  Navarre’s  hands,  fhould  be  fent  to  thefe 
commanders,  they  were  to  be  accounted  by  them  the  fignals  for  a 
general  infurredion  of  the  proteftants.  The  latter  chieftain  being 
fon  to  the  famous  Admiral  Coligni,  the  great  name  of  his  father, 
among  the  proteftants,  enfured  him  of  early  and  particular  favour 
with  them.  The  difeovery,  already  made,  of  his  military  fpirit  and 
capacity,  was  not  unworthy  of  his  family;  and  his  fubfequent  ap- 
pearance, as  a commander  in  the  field,  confirmed  his  title  to  fingu- 
lar  efteem,  and  reputation. 

• Thuan.  lib.  68.  p.  208. 
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froffed  by 
is  minions. 


WHILE,  in  Gafcony,  war  was  rendered  a feene  of  gaiety 
and  diverfion,  Henry’s  pleafures,  in  the  in  id  ft  of  peace, 
were  fo  calculated,  that,  neither  his  private  fatisfaftion,  nor  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  court,  feemed  to  be  much  promoted  by  them. 
Averfe,  from  * policy',  to  make  confidents  or  companions  of  his 
chief  nobility,  he  was  entirely  engroffed  by  fomc  of  thefe  yroung 
eleves  of  his  court,  whole  turn  to  effeminate  amufements  agreed 
mod  with  his  own.  They  were,  in  fcorn,  called  his  minions  ; 
which  epithet,  with  finall  variation  from  the  French  one,  was  foon 
adopted  in  the  Englilli  and  other  foreign  languages.  The  afeend- 
ency  they  gained  over  him  was  fuch,  that  all  his  recreations  and 
paftimes,  both  public  and  private,  feemed  to  be  accommodated  to 
their  tafte.  Hence  drawn,  along  with  them,  into  that  train  of  dif- 
fipation  and  prodigality,  in  which  he  wilhed  to  engage  his  turbulent 
nobles,  he  expofed  his  character  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  af- 
forded a palpable  example  of  the  dilhonour  and  depravation  confe- 
quenttoa  voluptuous  life.  The  hatred  and  oppofition  raifed  again!! 
his  minions,  and  the  frequent  eontefts  they'  had  with  thole  who 
envied  or  defpifed  them,  proved,  often,  a fource  of  difquiet  to  the 
King.  Three  of  them  made  a fatal  exit ; one  of  them  being  killed 
at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre ; and  the  other  two  mortally  wounded  in 
a duel,  with  fome  of  the  Duke  of  Guife’s  retainers.  Henry  ex- 

preffed 
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prefied  his  grief  for  them,  in  a manner  that  fhowed,  both  his  own  Book  I. 
extreme  fenlibility,  and  the  affectation  of  extravagance  in  all  the  fa-  , 
Alienable  pafTions,  which  was  part  of  the  ftngular  manners  of  that 
period.  He  fat,  for  feveral  hours  of  night,  and  day,  at  the  bed- 
fide  of  Quelus,  while  languifhing  under  his  incurable  wounds.  His 
body,  when  dead,  was  laid  in  date ; and  the  coftly  tombs  ercCtcd 
for  him  and  his  companions,  bore  inferiptions,  that  deplored  their 
cruel  and  untimely  fate. 

It  was  no  lefs  matter  of  anxious  concern  to  Henry,  how  to  re- 
prcl's  the  vanity  and  reftlefs  prefumption  of  his  brother  Anjou.  He 
was  chiefly  directed  in  his  purpofes,  as  has  been  obferved,  by  Bufly 
d’Amboife ; a man  who,  in  a court  fo  corrupted  and  factious,  out-  Duke  of  An- 
did  the  mod  dilfolutc,  in  profligacy,  and  the  molt  daring,  in  violent  ambiti- 
enterprife ; and  over  the  grofs  vices  of  whofe  character,  the  fafhion-  ous- 
able  varnifh  of  courage  and  gallantry,  was  thrown.  Bufly,  always 
at  variance  with  the  King’s  favourites,  and  difpofed  to  brave  them, 
never  fuffered  Anjou  fo  be  long  in  peace  with  his  brother  and  the 
court.  Some  time  before  this,  the  fcheme  of  a treaty,  for  introdu- 
cing Anjou  into  the  Low  Countries,  as  an  afliftant  proteCtor  of  the 
States*,  had  been  fecretly  concerted  by  his  After,  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, when  at  Spa.  It  was  the  favourite  project  of  that  Princefs, 
both  for  his  advancement,  and  in  order  to  detatch  him  from  the 
court ; and  Bufly,  her  champion,  was  ftrenuous  in  folliciting  the 
Duke  to  profecute  it,  either  with  or  without  the  will  of  the  King. 

Upon  being  acquainted  with  it,  Henry,  timorous  of  offending 
Spain,  had  rather  declined  confcnting  to  it,  than  oppofed  it.  At 
length,  when,  by  the  defeat  given  by  Don  John  of  Auftria,  to  the 
forces  of  the  ftates,  at  Gemblours,  Anjou’s  aid  became  more  defire- 
able  to  them  ; his  efcape  from  the  court  was  refolved  upon,  and 

executed, 

• Mem.  de  la  Rcigne,  Marg.  liv.  a.  p.  l u.  et  1 59. 
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executed,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  filler,  and  the  help  of  Bully 
d’Amboife.  The  King,  at  firft,  in  great  indignation,  was  in  forae 
meafure  pacified  by  a declaration  from  Anjou,  that  he  meant  only, 
without  troubling  the  Hate,  to  carry  on  his  treaty  with  the  Belgic 
confederates,  upon  his  own  private  footing  and  cxpence.  A mani- 
fefto,  fuch  as  Princes  ufe  to  colour  any  undertaking,  being  publilh- 
ed  by  him,  he  proceeded  to  raife  a body  of  troops  for  his  expedition 
into  Flanders. 

It  appeared,  by  the  conditions  of  Anjou’s  league  with  the  Hates, 
that  the  inlargcd  revenue  of  his  appenage,  and  appointments  in 
France,  enabled  him  to  purfue  the  flights  of  his  ambition  *.  He 
ingaged  to  keep  on  foot,  for  the  firft  three  months,  no  fewer  than 
ten  thoufand  infantry,  and  two  thoufand  horfemen.  It  was  evi- 
dent, Hkewife,  from  the  terms  of  it,  that  the  Hates,  or  a party  of 
them,  were  difpofed  to  fubHitute  him  in  the  room  of  the  Archduke 
Matthias  of  Aufiria.  When  prefent  in  the  council  of  the  confede- 
rates, he  was  to  bear  the  name  and  rank  of  chief  commander  of  the 
army,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hates  themfelves,  or  their  generalifli- 
mo.  To  the  council,  as  already  confiituted,  and  the  Archduke 
Matthias,  the  fupreme  adminiflration  was  declared  to  belong ; but, 
in  cafe  they  renounced  the  fovereignty  of  the  Catholic  King,  and 
fhould  chufe  any  other  liege-lord,  they  bound  themfelves  to  give 
Anjou  the  preference  to  all  other  competitors.  For  furcty,  and  a 
retreat  to  his  troops,  three  frontier  towns  being  delivered  up  to  him, 
he  foon  prepared  to  march  into  Flanders.  Though  his  appearing 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Hates,  at  that  jundurc,  proved  of  fome  advan- 
tage to  them,  they  were  not  much  relieved  by  his  aid.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  King,  his  brother,  who  had  borne  with  his  procedure, 
without  authorifing  it,  made  his  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain  difa- 

vow 
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vow  his  concern  in  Anjou’s  expedition,  and  fent  Bellievre  to  exhort  ®00K  1* 
the  Hates  to  an  agreement  with  their  fovereign.  Shortly  after,  the 
Duke  being  dilgufied,  or  affeding  to  take  offence,  at  fome  part  of 
the  flates’s  condud,  quitted  the  campaigne,  and  left  a confiderable 
part  of  his  troops,  that  never  joined  the  confederates,  to  be  diflipa- 
ted,  or  to  be  hired  into  the  fervicc  of  the  oppofite  parties  *.  It  is 
alledged,  that  his  prefent  engagement  with  the  Hates  was  confidered 
by  him  as  fubfervient  to  a higher  aim,  which  was  that  of  his  match 
with  the  Queen  of  England.  He  believed  he  might  recommend 
himfelf  the  more  to  her  favour,  by  this  political  connexion;  and  ob- 
tain her  confent  to  his  being  eleded  Sovereign  Duke  of  Brabant. 

With  thefe  views,  he  foon  palled  over  to  England,  to  profecute,  Oflober. 
personally,  his  connubial  addrefles  to  Elizabeth.  About  this  time, 
his  confident,  Bufly  d’  Amboife,  met  with  that  fate  he  had  often 
merited  and  provoked.  Montforeau,  informed,  as  it  is  laid,  by  the 
King,  of  his  wife’s  gallantry  with  Bufly  f»  obliged  her  to  give  him 
an  aflignation,  in  a cafllc,  where  he  was  prepared  to  give  him  a re- 
ception, fuitable  to  his  vifit.  The  interview  was  fatal  to  Bufly  ; 

.though  his  valour,  in  this  laft  and  unequal  proof  of  it,  appeared  in- 
vincible. 

Henry,  in  the  courle  of  his  reading,  or  political  reflexions,  being 
iuftruded  in  the  ufe  to  which  the  eftablilhments  of  chivalry,  in  va- 
rious Hates  and  kingdoms,  had  been  made  fubfervient,  refolvcd  to 
revive  this  fublidiary  tye  of  government  in  France.  As  the  order 
of  St  Michael  was  much  declined  in  reputation,  it  appeared  ncccflary 
to  him,  to  fupply  this  defed,  by  ereding  a new  one,  under  the  title 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghojl.  He  fixed  upon  this  name,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  eleded  King  of  Poland,  and  having  fuc- 
ceedcd  to  the  crown  of  France  upon  the  fefiival  of  PentccoHe, 

L marked  . 

* D’Aubigntt,  Iiv.  4.  chap.  ar.  t Fortnne  de  la  courlir.  3.  ajeutc 
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marked  in  feripture  by  the  defeent  of  the  Spirit*.  He  aflumed  to 
himfclf,  and  annexed  to  the  crown,  the  fovereignty  of  this  order ; 
and  limited  the  number  of  the  knights  to  a hundred;  among  whom, 
none  were  to  be  admitted,  but  the  defeendents  of  the  ancient  nobili- 
ty. It  was  his  intention  to  have  firengthened  this  religious  band 
of  union  between  them  and  the  crown,  by  fecularizing  fome  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  the  rich  monafterics,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
knights.  But,  the  application  for  this  being  refufed  at?  the  court  of 
Rome,  they  were  only  rewarded  with  penfions.  As  Henry  fuppo- 
fed  that  this  inftitution,  from  the  double  tye  of  religion,  and  fecular 
honour,  might  contribute  to  fupprefs  other  catholic  alTociations  a- 
mong  his  chief  nobility  ; he  made  it  an  indifpenfible  ftatute  of  it, 
that  all  who  were  received  into  the  order  Ihouhl  be  profefled  catho- 
tholics,  and  vow  to  live  and  die  in  that  faith.  In  the  difpenfation 
of  other  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  ftate,  where  this'exclufivc 
dbligation  was  lefe  requifite,  it  appears  that  Henry  was  guided  by 
the  fame  illiberal  principle ; and,  that  he  thought  it  the  bell  political 
method  of  engaging  the  proteftants  to  defert  their  religion,  to  make 
all  civil  dignity  and  preferment  attend  the  change.  It  is  even  af- 
firmed, that  he  kept  fo  rigidly  to  this  rule,  that,  in  all  the  numerous 
offices  and  departments  of  his  houlhold,  not  one  perfon  was  em- 
ployed who  did  not  go  to  mats,  except  Cerceau,  the  moft  celebrated 
French  archited  in  his  time.  This  management  Ihowed  that  Hen- 
ry, without  any  fentiment  favourable  to  toleration,  or  a more  ge- 
nerous view  of  political  government,  had  granted  the  edid  of  Poic- 
tiers,  only  to  avoid  a civil  war.  But  as,  upon  this  fyftem,  which 
propagated  the  antipathies  of  the  two  religions,  and  furniffied  the 
proteftants  with  many  grounds  of  difeontent,  a lading  peace  could 
not  be  eftablilhcd  ; fo  it  was,  unfortunately,  moft  remarkable 
that  Henry’s  auftere  policy,  with  refped  to  the  proteftants,  did 

not 
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not  prevent  or  invalidate  the  clamours  of  the  violent  catholics  a- 
gainft  his  adminiRration. 

At  this  time,  Henry  had  a particular  proof  given  him  how  little 
the  clerical  order,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  Tooth,  could  be  depend- 
ed upon,  as  friends  in  his  neceflity.  The  Rates  of  Blois  having 
left  the  fupply  of  the  fubfidies  upon  them,  and  the  city  of  Paris, 
their  deputies,  by  permiflion  of  the  King,  affembled  at  Melun.  Up- 
on fuch  occafions,  when  their  pecuniary  gifts  to  the  Rate  were  to  be 
fettled,  it  was  an  ordinary  piece  of  policy  with  them,  to  evade  any 
diiagreeable  exaction,  by  introducing  other  fubje&s  into  debate  a- 
mong  them,  and  to  prefent  petitions  and  remonRrances  upon  them 
to  the  King  *.  Defirous  to  get  rid  of  a conceffion  of  four  tenths  of 
their  revenues,  to  which,  ever  fince  the  meeting  of  the  Rates  at 
Pointoife,  1561,  they  had  fubje&ed  themfelves,  they  determined  to 
take  this  courfe  with  Henry ; and  infiRed,-  eagerly,  that,  to  rcRore 
the  antient  difeipline  of  the  church,  he  fhould  publifh  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  abolifli  the  concordat ; which  prevented  the  free  and 
proper  ele&ions  to  benefices.  The  King’s  temperate  reply  encou- 
raging them  to  more  boldnefs,  the  deputies  of  their  aflembly,  head- 
ed by  the  ArchbiRiop  of  Lyons,  thought  to*  carry  the  laR  point  by 
vehemence,  in  his  prefence  ; and  inveighed  much  againR  his  nomi- 
nation of  prelates,  unworthy  of  their  function.  Henry,  when  rou- 
fed,  or  willing  to  exert  his  faculties,  fliowed  himfelf  inferior  to 
none,  in  the  acutencfs  and  propriety  of  his  reafoning ; and  the  tefli- 
mony  he  gave  of  both,  upon  this  occafion,  del'erves  particular  men- 
tion. “ It  is  unjuR,  faid  he,  to  place  to  my  account,  the  fource  of  all 
your  ecclefiaRical  diforders  and  corruptions,  bccaufe  I exercife  a 
right,  granted  by  the  Popes  themfelves,  to  my  predcceflors ; and 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Poland,  and  many  0- 

L 2 thers. 
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Book  I.  thcrs.  To  confefs,  with  you,  that  my  nominations  to  benefices 
have  been  injudicious  and  culpable,  would  be  an  indecency,  and  a 
reproach  on  many  members  of  that  alfembly,  from  whence  you 
come.  But  how  lhall  1 own  the  commiflion  of  fuch  miftakes  ? In 
the  face  of  you,  the  Primate  of  Lyons,  you  the  Billiop  of  Ncvers, 
and  you  of  Bazas,  who  have  been,  each  of  you,  promoted  to  the 
dignities  you  hold,  by  my  appointment  ? Whether  you  would  have 
attained  them  by  the  canonical  elections  you  contend  for,  may,  at 
leafl,  admit  of  a doubt;  but,  furely,  none  will  call  in  queftion  your 
eminent  qualifications  for  them.  As  to  pluralities  of  benefices, 
• which,  you  have  faid,  the  canons  condemn  ; if  fuch  follicitors,  as 
yourfelves,  did  not  importune  me,  they  Ihould,  by  no  means,  be 
inforced  by  my  gifts.”  Struck  with  this  fpirited  and  fevcrc  repre- 
henfion  of  their  incoherent  and  equivocal  arguments,  the  deputies 
defifted  from  their  remonllrance. 

But,  the  repulfe  given  them,  in  this  preliminary  contcft,  did  not 
hinder  them  from  difeovering  the  utmoll  obftinacy,  upon  the  more 
interelling  one,  about  the  continuation  of  their  former  fubfidy,  to 
Scptctn.  *j.  which  they  were  engaged  by  fome  contracts,  limited  in  time,  with 
the  city  of  Paris  *.  Having  drawn  up  a declarative  proteflation, 
that  all  of  them  were  already  fulfilled  and  acquitted,  they  diflblved 
their  aflembly  at  Melun,  after  appointing  a large  body  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  other  dignitaries,  to  repair  to  the  city,  and  intimate,  by  a 
ferjeant  at  law,  this  ait  of  their  meeting,  to  the  Prevot  des  Mar- 
chands,  and  other  magiftrates.  The  rumour  of  the  fubverfion  of  their 
contrails  being  foon  divulged  through  Paris,  the  citizens,  affedled  by 
Oftheir  pe*.  it,  fhut  up  their  {hops  and  inns ; and  the  populace,  informed  that 
trafts.  widows  and  orphans  were  bereft  of  their  all,  by  the  fraud  of  the 
clergy,  began  to  raife  a general  uproar.  The  caufe  of  the  tumult 

being 
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being  explained  by  the  magiftratcs  before  the  court  of  parliament,  Book  I. 
a’ftngular  and  ftrong  ftep  was  taken  by  the  latter.  A decree  was 
ifiued  for  arrefting  all  the  bilhops  in  their  quarters,  and  for  obliging  An  arret  of 
them  to  anfwer,  at  law,  to  the  King’s  fuit  againft  them.  The  af-  „cent  agSnft 
fronted  prelates  now  fent  their  complaints  againft  the  parliament  to 
the  King,  while  fome  of  the  more  violent  among  them  accounted  it 
more  honourable  to  perfift  in  their  obftinate  courfe,  and  wait  the 
execution  of  the  arret  againft  them.  At  length,  upon  fome  confe- 
rences being  held  at  the  Louvre,  the  extraordinary  conteft  was  ter- 
minated. Without  infilling  upon  the  further  approbation  or  renew- 
al of  their  contrails,  Henry  accepted  the  offer  of  one  million, 
three  hundred  tlioufand  livres,  which  was  made  by  the  peaceable 
party  of  them.  Thus,  by  fhowing  more  refolution  and  firmnefs 
than  was  ufual  with  him,  Henry,  for  once,  obliged  thofe  antagonifts 
to  yield  ; of  whom  he  generally  flood  in  awe;  and  who,  afterwards,, 
took  all  advantages  of  his  timidity. 

If  Henry’s  vigour,  in  the  executive  parts  of  government,  had  e- 
qualled  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  his  reign  would 
have  furnifhed  better  grounds  for  the  elogiums  of  hiftory  *.  A 
laudable  fcheme  was  formed  by  him,  and  the  attempt  made,  to  re- 
drefs  the  enormous  injuries  fuftained  by  the  people  in  the  provinces, 
and  to  remedy  or  alleviate  the  opprclfions  they  fuffered,  either  from 
the  unjuft  excrcife  of  legal  authority,  or  from  the  ufurpation  and 
violence  of  the  lawlefs  chieftains.  A number  of  commifTioners, 
confifting  of  fome  bifhops,  and  nobles  of  the  King’s  council,  were 
appointed,  like  the  Af ijfi  Dominici  in  antient  times,  to  vifit  the  pro- 
vincial governments.  They  were  empowered  to  call  before  them, 
in  the  principal  city  of  every  province,  and  bailliwick,  the  bifhop  of 
the  diocefe ; the  chief  nobles,  the  officers  of  juftice,  and  the  magi- 
' ftrates 
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ftrates  of  towns ; and  to  receive  information  from  them  with  re- 
fpcCt  to  the  ufage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ftate  of  the  church,  the  de- 
portment of  the  Lords  of  fiefs,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  police, 
both  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  of  the  revenues.  They 
were  enjoined  to  promote  the  execution  of  the  ediCl  of  peace,  and  to 
take  up  a lift  of  all  the  caftles  and  houfes  of  the  nobility  that  were, 
without  authority,  fortified.  Numberlefs  were  the  complaints  and 
inftances  of  iniquity  and  rapine  laid  before  them.  One  fpecies  of 
oppreffion,  in  the  impoft  on  fait,  gave  a view  of  the  lhameful  prac- 
tices in  the  collection  of  the  public  taxes.  Though  it  had  been 
quadrupled  in  fix  years,  the  poor  were  (till  forced,  whether  or  not 
they  could  ufe  or  pay  for  fo  much,  to  take  the  fame  quantity  of  fait. 
Upon  defects  of  payment,  the  farmer  of  the  revenue  pitched  upon 
the  perfon  he  thought  the  ableft  in  the  village,  and  obliged  him  to 
difeharge  the  arrears  of  all  the  reft.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  examples 
of  juft  feverity  were  made.  But,  neither  the  ftate  of  public  affairs, 
nor  Henry’s  faint  and  variable  councils,  were  fuited  to  fuch  an  en- 
terprife  of  general  reformation. 

While  Henry  thought  himfelf,  in  a good  meafure,  fccurc  from 
the  rage  of  civil  broils,  a frelh  eruption  of  them  was  near.  It  is 
needlefs  to  affign  the  infignificant  reafons  of  fome  hiftorians,  as  an 
apology  for  this  fudden  infurreCtion  of  a party  of  the  proteftants, 
under  the  King  of  Navarre.  Neither  the  demand  of  the  court  for 
the  furrender  of  the  towns  of  furety,  nor  the  refufal  of  fome  diftriCts 
which  made  up  the  Queen  of  Navarre’s  dowry,  to  be  fubjccted  to 
the  authority  of  her  fpoufe,  were  fo  ferioufly  infilled  upon,  as  to 
juftify  or  provoke  this  recourfe  to  arms.  Motives,  different  from 
thefe,  created  by  female  intrigues  and  refentments,  mull  be  allowed 
to  have  had  the  chief  influence  in  the  refolutio"  with  refpeCt  to  it  *. 

The 
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The  Queen  of  Navarre’s  reconciliation  with  her  confort  had  placed 
her  in  the  fituation  ffie  wifhcd,  to  be  the  inlligator  of  difcord  with 
her  brother  Henry,  who  had  often  teftified  his  diflike  of  her,  as  Ihe 
had  fhown  her  conllant  preference  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  him.  It 
is  faid,  that  Henry,  dreading  her  political  intrigues,  informed  her 
fpoufe  of  her  gallantry  with  the  Vifcount  of  Turenne.  To  leflen 
the  fcandal  of  her  amours  that  were  divulged,  fhe  employed  her  wit 
in  palliating  that  libertinifm  which  was  extremely  prevalent  in  that 
period ; and  preached  up,  that  there  was  a meannefs'in  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  tender  paffion,  inconfiftcnt  with  the  fpirit  of  heroifm. 
As  the  tye  of  conjugal  affe&ion  had  never  fubfifted  between  her 
and  Henry,  fhe  could,  without  jealoufy,  fee  him  follow  that  latitude 
in  his  amours  to  which  he  was  inclined.  Eafdy  fuccefsful  in  en- 
tangling that  Prince,  and  his  chief  officers,  in  a train  of  gallantry, 
and  often  in  directing  their  particular  attachments,  the  court  ofNe- 
rac,  and  the  cabinet,  were  rendered,  by  her  artifices,  fubfervient  alto- 
gether to  female  caprice  and  refentment.  Every  miftrefs,  and  efpe- 
cially  Henry’s  favourite  one,  was  inftrufted  to  invent  or  repeat  fto- 
ries  about  the  derifivc  and  fcornful  language  ufed  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  his  minions,  with  refpeft  to  the  chiefs  of  the  hugonot 
party.  Upon  men,  apt  enough  to  embrace  the  leaft  pretence  of  af- 
fronted honour,  in  order  to  fignalize  their  prowefs,  fuch  irritating 
fuggeftions  wrought  the  defired  effeft.  A council  being  called,  war 
was  fo  unanimoufly  refolved  upon,  that  not  one  but  Favas,  whom 
age  had  freed  from  the  heats  of  paffion,  ventured  to  fpcak  in  favour 
of  peace.  It  was  juftly  denominated  the  war  of  the  amorous ; and, 
with  fuch  rapidity  were  the  refolutions  for  it  taken,  and  the  tokens 
of  it  tranfmitted  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  Pibrac,  placed  about 
his  confort,  to  watch  the  motions  of  her  fufpedled  refentment,  could 
fend  no  timely  advice  of  it  to  the  court  of  France ; for  which  he  in- 
curred the  difpleafure  of  his  mailer. 
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Arnidft  fiich  a company  of  gallant  warriors  as  compofed  the  court 
of  Nerac,  every  one  vied  with  another  in  contrivances  for  furprifing 
towns,  and  in  conferting  the  mod  fpirited  and  ingenious  enterprifes. 
Several  of  them,  fuggefled  by  undeliberatc  ardor  for  the  field, 
fcarccly  prefented  the  leafl  view  of  fuccefs  ; others  depended  on  pre- 
fumptions,  or  vague  intelligence,  about  the  ftate  of  garrifons,  which 
failed ; and,  in  moft  of  them,  the  mu  Hers  of  the  proteflant  troops 
fell  far  Ihort  of  what  was  expected  *.  Two  thirds  of  their  parti- 
sans, from  difrcliih  of  hoflilities,  would  not  engage  in  this  recourfe 
to  arms.  The  Rochellers  took  no  part  in  it ; la  Nolle  had  accept- 
ed a command  in  Flanders;  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  had  a&ed  up- 
on a feparate  plan.  When  fuch  a multiplicity  of  petty  enterprifes 
in  fome  provinces  dillant  from  each  other,  were  thus  grafted  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  officers,  in  concert  only 
with  Chatillon  and  Lefdeguieres,  it  was  not  furprifing,  that,  befides 
the  reduction  of  La  Fere  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  two  of  them  were 
all  that  fuccecded.  Before  mentioning  the  affault  of  Cahors,  the  on- 
ly one  deferving  notice,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  other 
parts  of  the  military  hiflory,  that  the  piece  of  artillery,  called  the 
Petard , began  to  be  firfl  ul'ed  at  this  time  f,  in  demolilhing  the  gates 
of  towns,  and  making  breaches  in  towers  and  ramparts.  The  firfl 
models  of  it  were  very  fiinple,  being  framed  of  fhort  plates  of  iron, 
wreathed  or  hammered  together,  in  the  fhape  of  a mortar.  They 
were,  afterwards,  made  of  caflcn  iron,  or  mixed  metal.  Being  fill- 
ed with  powder,  and  fixed  to  gates  or  draw-bridges,  they  were  fired 
by  a match.  Another  engine,  for  like  purpofes,  wras  the  Sauciffe , 
compofed  of  folds  of  leather  fued  into  baggs,  wdiich  they  fqueezed 
into  the  gaps  of  walls,  and  difeharged  by  a powder  train.  Thefe 
were  the  chief  inflruments  employed  in  the  fudden  aflaults  of  forti- 
fied places  by  the  hugonots,  during  the  enfuing  period  of  the  civil 

w'ars, 
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wars,  as  they  were  generally  deftitute  of  cannon,  and  their  troops 
were  feldom  fufScient  in  numbers,  to  form  a regular  fiege. 

Though  the  King  of  Navarre  could  not  draw  together,  in  one 
place,  above  two  thoufand  foldiers,  he  refolved  to  attack  the  city  of 
Cahors,  invironed,  except  in  one  fide,  by  a river,  defended  by  the 
ordinary  ramparts,  and  a garrifon  df  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
men ; which  was  likely  to  be  in  a few  days  reinforced  *.  Accord- 
ing to  Sully’s  narrative  of  this  enterprife,  which  is  related,  with 
much  the  fame  circumftances,  by  feveral  of  the  hiftorians  ; fcarce  a- 
ny  military  ad  ion  could  exceed  it  in  labour  and  fatigue,  in  perfonal 
danger  to  the  affailants,  and  in  the  great  hazard  of  its  fuccefs.  Be- 
fore the  barricade,  in  the  market-place,  and  a retrenchment,  in  the 
college,  were  forced,  five  days  and  nights  were  fpent,  in  almoft  in- 
credible toils ; from  want  of  reft  and  nourilhment,  and  from  incef- 
fant  combats  with  the  enemy.  The  fhattered  armour,  wounded 
perfons,  and  exhaufted  ftrength  of  Henry,  and  his  principal  officers, 
teftified  what  fuch  a vidory  had  expofed  them  to  fuffer.  Being  that 
Prince’s  chief  enterprife,  in  a war  undertaken  at  the  inftigation  of 
his  confort,  he  believed  that  his  reputation  and  honour  required  him 
to  purchafe  this  conqueft,  at  all  hazards.  When  follicitcd  by  his 
officers,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  to  retreat  out  of  the  city,  he  an- 
fwered,  “ Since,  now,  it  cannot  be  done  with  honour,  my  foul 
fhall  fooner  retreat  out  of  my  body.”  The  fame  of  the  refolute  ex- 
ploit being  every  where  fpread,  became  highly  advantageous  to 
him. 

In  other  quarters,  where  the  hoftilities  commenced,  de  Chatillon 
was  obliged  to  oppofe  the  Marlhal  Montmorency,  who  now  decla- 
red for  the  King,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  edid  of  Poidiers; 

M and 
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. Book  I.  and  I.efdiguieres  prepared  himfelf  for  combating  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  was  font  with  an  army  into  Dauplnny.  In  the 
fortrefles  of  this  province  *,  the  proteftant  chieftain,  whofe  reputa- 
tion for  military  abilities  and  bravery  was  greater  than  his  perfonal 
intereft  with  his  party,  difpofed  the  few  troops  he  could  aflelftble  in 
a manner  fo  advantageous,  that  Mayenne’s  progrefs  was  much  in- 
terrupted. But,  in  the  general  dilagreement  of  the  proteftants,  a- 
bout  the  expediency  of  the  war,  the  few  active  chiefs,  in  the  field, 
After  Uicaf-  only  diftinguilhed  their  courage  and  conduit,  by  filrprifingly  pro- 
rtous* placed  fra&,n£  tbeir  refiftencc  with  fuch  unequal  forces.  La  Fere,  in  Pi- 
Augutt  31.  Cardy,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  was  re-taken  by  the  King’s  troops; 

and  the  Marihal  Biron,  now  advanced  with  a large  body  of  forces 
to  the  confines  of  Gafcony.  The  King  of  Navarre,  by  fcveral  fira- 
tagems  of  war,  and  fome  bold  fkirmiflies,  fpun  out  the  campaign, 
till  further  reinforcements  that  came  to  his  antagonilt,  obliged  him, 
at  laft,  to  retire  into  Nerac.  The  ladies  of  the  court  had  then  a 
near  view  of  that  martial  vigour  which  they  had  excited ; fincc,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  fallies  from  the  town,  de  Biron  thought  it 
allowable  to  blockade  it;  though  the  Queen  of  Navarre  had  obtain- 
ed the  privilege  of  a neutrality  for  the  place  of  her  refidence.  The 
military  feenethad  the  double  afpedtof  a campaign,  and  of  a fiege; 
till  the  news  of  a peace  being  in  agitation,  made  the  Marfhall  think 
fit  to  withdraw  his  army. 


The  fudden  revolution  from  war  to  peace  again,  fliowed  that  the 
eruption  of  holtilities  had  arifen  from  no  other  motives  than  fuch 
a peace  is  as  have  been  afligned.  As  the  Duke  of  Anjou  became  the  chief 

treated  o , me(j;ator  Gf  [s  even  probable,  as  fome  hiltorians  affirm, 

that  he  was  in  concert  with  his  filter  of  Navarre,  the  promoter  of 
this  infurredtion.  His  political  view  was,  to  oblige  the  King  his 

brother 
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brother  to  give  his  confent  and  affi fiance  to  his  cftabliihment  in 
Flanders  ; to  which,  he  knew,  nothing  would  more  readily  engage 
him,  than  the  profpedl  of  a deliverance,  by  it,  from  domedic  broils. 
This  argument  had  been  often  ufed  with  Henry ; but  he  felt  the 
force  of  it  only  when  he  was  involved  in  perplexity.  At  this  time 
It  produced  its  full  effect  upon  him.  As  the  profpect  of  Anjou’s 
attainment  of  this  foreign  dignity  became  more  certain,  the  Queen- 
inothcr,  and  her  party,  infilled  that  he  could  not,  in  honour,  neglcdt 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  extending  the  interell  and  glory  of  the  houfe 
of  France.  Having  undertaken  *,  to  the  King,  for  the  immediate 
negociation  of  a peace,  the  Duke  fet  out  with  Bellievre  and  Ville- 
roy  for  Guienne.  The  accommodation  was  foon  finilhed  with  the 
King  of  Navarre,  at  a caftle  called  Fleix,  on  the  Dordonne.  Sen- 
fible  of  his  precipitation  in  beginning  the  war,  this  Prince,  though 
he  knew  that  Anjou  would  grant  much  to  purchafe  it,  at  this  junc- 
ture, darted  no  unrcafonablc  difficulties,  about  the  terms  of  peace. 
On  the  contrary  j',  the  hidorians  obferve,  that,  to  facilitate  a mea- 
fure  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  he  made 
fome  concedions,  that  were  not  neceffary,  upon  articles  relative  to 
his  own  intered,  and  which  depended  upon  his  own  will ; and  of- 
fered g'eneroudy,  it  it  lliould  be  found  for  the  fcrvicc  of  the  realm, 
to  lead,  himfelf,  a body  of  troops  into  Flanders. 

The  conditions  of  this  peace,  befidcs  fome  fecret  articles,  com- 
prehended little  more  than  explications  of  the  edidl  of  Poidtiers, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  with  the  Queen-mother,  at  Nerac. 
Without  a formal  publication,  being  approved  by  fome  protedant 
deputies,  it  was  ligned  by  the  King  of  Navarre  J in  the  end  of  No- 
vember ; and,  foon  after,  ratified  by  the  King  of  France,  and  enter- 
ed upon  record  by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

M 2 The 
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The  general  acceptance  of  it  by  the  proteftant  chiefs  was  chiefly 
obftra&ed  by  the  Prince  of  Conde.  After  the  lofs  of  la  Fere;  as  if 
fpited  at  his  fortune,  he  had  taken  a long  rout  through  Holland  and 
Germany,  to  folficit  fuccours ; and,  having  met  with  fome  perilous 
adventures,  was  now  returned  into  France,  with  conditional  joromi- 
fes  of  aid  from  Duke  Cafnnir.  Acceptable  to  many  of  the  prote- 
flant  partisans,  as  more  detached  from  the  court,  and  the  catholics, 
than  the  King  of  Navarre  ; it  was  to  be  feared,  that  his  perfonal 
folicitation,  efpecially  when  foreign  fupport  was  offered,  might  pre- 
vail with  fome  of  them  to  favour  his  oppofition.  But  the  former, 
from  forefight  of  fuch  application  by  him,  had  fent  the  Vifcount  of 
Turennc  into  Languedoc,  and  other  commiilioners  into  different 
provinces,  to  counteract  it.  They  proved  fo  fuccefsful,  that  the  ci- 
ties, on  which  Conde  chiefly  relied,  gave  a cold  or  negative  anfwcr 
to  his  propofals.  He  found  himfelf  obliged  to  adopt  the  treatv, 
and  Lefdigniers,  foon  after,  fubmitted  to  it. 
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Hiflory  of fomc  years,  more  free  of  domejlic  Broils. — Char  afters  of 
Henry's  Favourites,  Joyeufe,  and  Efpernon. — Convention  of  the 
AJfembly  of  the  Notables. — Henry's  affeftcd  Devotion. — Char  afters 
of  his  Counfellors,  and  of  the  three  Brothers  of  Guife. 

AFTER  the  peace  concluded  at  Fleix,  the  domeftic  affairs  Book  I. 

of  France,  during  five  fucceflive  years,  require  a general 
furvey,  but  not  a regular  deduction  of  them.  A calm  interval  now  ’58'' 
enfued,  which,  for  many  years  part,  had  been  unknown  in  the  na- 
tion. Though  faction  flill  remained,  and  the  party-leaders  could 
not  be  faid  to  have  dropt  their  ambitious  fchemes  ; the  turbulence  *, 
and  public  diftraitions  occafioned  by  them,  were  almoft  wholly  fup- 
prefled.  The  Duke  of  Anjou’s  expedition  into  the  Low  Countries, 
by  carrying  off  a number  of  catholic  and  proteflant  officers  and  par- 
tizans,  gave  a beginning  to  this  happy  repofe  of  the  kingdom.  As 
Henry,  evidently,  treated  the  proteftants  as  fubjefts  whom  he  wifh- 
ed  to  rule  in  peace,  but  by  no  means  as  a favoured  party,  many  of 
the  violent  catholics  acquiefced  in  his  edift  of  toleration.  His  po- 
licy, in  excluding  the  former  from  the  honours  and  employments 
of  the  flate,  though  illiberal  and  unjuft,  had  yet  its  influence  in 
fhaking  the  conftancy  of  the  intcrefted  among  them  f.  Hence 
their  writers  complain  of  a greater  dedenfion,  from  religious  prin- 
ciples, within  a few  years  of  peace,  at  this  period,  than  during 
thirty,  of  perfecutions,  wars,  and  maffacres.  Uy  the  ceffation  of 
hoftilities,  for  a fpace  of  time,  the  prejudices  and  refentments  of  the 
two  parties  began  to  abate  in  a confiderable  degree;  and  the  taftc  of 

the 
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the  fweets  of  peace,  which  continual  broils  had  extinguilhed,  was 
feen  to  revive.  In  the  event,  it  appeared  that,  when  the  two  reli- 
gious feds  had  cooled  of  their  animofities,  the  fadions  of  the  Hate, 
rendered  audacious  by  a weak  reign,  contributed,  chiefly,  to  throw 
them  back  into  former  enmity  and  rage. 


Without  flridly  regarding  the  order  of  the  events,  it  will  there- 
fore be  fuflicient  to  place  together,  in  one  general  view,  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  Henry’s  adminiftration  of  the  (late;  of  the  charaders  of 
his  favourites  and  miniflers ; and  of  the  fadious  opponents  of  his 
government;  as  may  properly  illuflrate  that  fignal,  and  violent 
conteft  of  the  parties,  which  enfued  foon  after  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  in  the  year  1584. 


Henry’s  propenfity  to  indolence  and  pleafures  became  the  more 
predominant  with  him,  when  he  found  no  diflurbance  from  do- 
meflic  broils  or  commotions.  He  feemed  almofl  to  difappear  in  the 
fphere  of  political  government,  or  to  aflumc  only,  by  Harts,  fuch  a 
fhare  of  it  as  was  i'uitable  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius  and  tem- 
per *.  Generally  addided  to  a retired  life  among  his  favourites,  a 
circle  of  balls  and  mafquerades,  and  other  entertainments  contrived 
by  them,  engaged  his  chief  attention.  An  excels  of  fenfibility  and 
conceit,  in  his  attachments  to  minions,  uncommon  in  private  life, 
and  hardly  ever  feen  in  the  Hate  of  royalty,  led  him  to  gratify  them 
Henry's  pro-  with  the  moH  extravagant  largefles,  and  to  load  them  with  the 
hismimow.  h'ghcfi  honours  of  the  Hate.  The  two,  whom  he  diHinguiihcd  a- 
bove  others,  by  fuch  marks  of  his  affedion  and  munificence,  were 
Anne  d’Arques  Vifeount  of  Joycufe,  and  Lewis  la  Vallette  Baron 
of  Efpernon.  Not  fatisfied  with  raifing  them  to  the  moH  confpicuous 
and  envied  dignities,  his  wifli  feemed  to  be,  to  have  them  conneded 
with  the  throne  itfclf,andto  equal, or  to  prefer  them  to  the  princes  of 
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his  blood.  The  dukedom  conferred  on  the  former  of  thefe  noble- 
men, was  declared  to  have  a precedency  to  all  other  peerages,  ex- 
cepting thofe  enjoyed  by  the  defeendents  of  the  royal  line.  Simi- 
lar honours  were  bellowed  on  Efpcrnon.  To  inhance  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  both,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  palliate  it  to  the  other  no- 
bles of  the  court  *,  Henry  propofed  to  match  each  of  thefe  favou- 
rites with  a filler  of  his  Queen’s  ; and,  accordingly,  Joyeufe’s  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  Frincelfes  of  Vaudcmont  actually  took  place. 
In  the  cxpcnces  of  the  nuptials,  befides  the  dowry  he  gave,  it  was 
computed,  that  little  lefs  than  four  millions  of  livres  were  lavilhed 
by  the  King.  By  exchanging  the  county  of  Avignon,  the  Pope’s 
territory  in  France,  with  the  Marquifate  of  Saluflcs,  Henry  alfo  pro- 
jeded  to  put  this  favburitc  in  poffeffion  of  a principality.  Joyeufe 
was  fent  to  Rome,  to  folicite,  in  perfon,  this  tranfadion  with  his 
Holinefs;  but  it  did  not  fucceed,  notwithllanding  the  fplendor  and 
profufion  difplayed  by  him,  fufftciently  tellified  what  command  he 
had  of  the  coffers  of  his  prodigal  mailer. 

There  was  fuch  a dillindion  in  the  characters  of  thefe  two  fa- 
vourites, as  lliowed,  that  Henry  was  more  influenced  by  fancy  and 
conceit,  than  guided  by  judgement,  in  the  choice  of  his  minions. 
Not  unambitious ; vain  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed,  and  confident  a- 
bove  his  talents ; Joyeufe  was  of  a temper  more  tradable  than  Efper- 
non;  and  might  have  been,  to  any  other  prince  but  Henry,  a giddy, 
but  inoffenfive  favourite  f.  His  profulion  appeared  to  equal  that 
of  his  mailer.  Having  one  day  long  detained  two  fecretaries  who 
waited  for  accefs  to  the  King;  as  an  atonement,  he  transferred  to 
them  a grant  of  a hundred  thoufand  crowns,  w hich  he  had  jufl  be- 
fore received.  To  differ  politically  from  Efpernon  ; he  affeded  to 
be  violent  in  the  caufc  of  the  catholic  church  ; and  became  a patron 
of  the  holy  confederacy,  in  order  to  advance  his  reputation  and  in- 
tcrell.  In  this  refped,  forgetful  of  the  honour  ot  his  royal  benefac- 
tor* 
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Book  I.  tor,  or  treacherous  to  him  ; he  was  an  example,  that  vanity  may 
' fubvert  the  principles  of  duty  and  allegiance,  as  well  as  cool  and 
determined  ambition. 

The  commendation  and  the  ftridure  appertaining  to  the  Duke 
of  Efpcrnon’s  character,  may  be  collc&cd  from  the  following  tra- 
ces of  it.  Unlike  in  humour  and  manners  to  his  rival,  and  with 
lefs  fimilitude  to  his  mailer;  it  mull  be  fuppofed,  that  Henry  III. 
for  a confiderable  time,  underllood  not  the  real  temper  of  this  fa- 

anJ  °f  ihe  vouritc.  PolTelTed  of  abilities  and  ftrength  of  mind  that  were  fuf- 

Dulce  of  E-  , ° 

fperooa.  ficient  to  have  diftinguilhed  him  in  any  court  or  Hate  *,  the  favour 
he  long  enjoyed,  concurred  with  his  morofe  and  fullen  difpofition, 
to  render  him  overbearing,  haughty,  and  infolent ; fo  that,  to  Hen- 
ry himfelf,  he  became  at  lall  unfupportable.  As  he  rofe  to  power, 
without  the  fmooth  arts  or  obfequious  manners  ufual  with  the  am- 
bitious ; he  difdained,  and  was  uncapable  of  fupporting  his  great  ac- 
quifitions  of  intercll  and  authority,  by  any  fuch  methods  f.  His 
retainers  were  not  gained,  but  fubjcdled  to  his  obedience.  As  if 
confcious  that  he  could  not  procure  perfonal  elleem,  or  voluntary 
attachments  ; he  made  it  his  lludy  to  create  dependents,  by  means 
of  the  large  fortune  he  accumulated,  and  the  many  employments 
he  obtained.  His  fagacity  appeared  by  the  line  he  took  to  aggran- 
dife  himfelf.  Inltcad  of  gifts  in  land,  he  alkcd,  and  procured  from 
Henry,  a number  of  governments,  both  military  and  civil  ; and 
got  his  poll  of  colqnel-general  of  French  infantry  eredled  into  a 
place  for  life,  and  an  office  of  the  crown.  Unbeloved  as  a man; 
and  generally  hated  as  a proud  favourite ; he  was  found  to  be  pro- 
vided of  furprifing  refources  in  every  extremity ; and  in  fcveral  pe- 
rilous rencounters  and  accidents  that  befel  him,  it  appeared,  that 

his 
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his  fortitude  equalled  his  forefight.  In  him,  nature  feemed  to  have  Book  I. 
exemplified  the  advantages  of  great  parts  and  capacity,  independent  k/W/ 
of  the  recommendation  of  a good  temper  and  agreeable  manners;  's8l‘ 
and  it  may  be  reckoned,  that  his  feparate  difplay  of  the  former 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  arofe  from  peculiar  circumftances  ; and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  violence  of  the  times;  in  which,  the  merit  of  the  lat- 
ter being  depreciated,  the  want  of  them,  to  the  able  and  the  ambi- 
tious would  be  found  far  lefs  prejudicial,  than  it  commonly  proves 
among  mankind. 

To  fupply  the  immenfe  fums  expended  on  his  favourites,  and  in 
the  coftly  entertainments  of  his  court,  Henry  was  obliged  to  aug- 
ment his  revenues  by  the  expedients  invented  by  the  Italian  finan- 
ciers; who,  without  regard  to  the  particular  circumftances  of  ftates, 
ftudied  only  to  increafe  the  modes  of  civil  depredation.  At  this 
time  #,  the  method  preferibed  by  them  was  the  often  pra&ifed  one 
of  multiplying  the  number  of  judges  in  the  courts,  creating  new 
offices,  and  expofing  them,  together  with  fome  governments  of 
places,  to  public  fale.  In  profecuting  this  fcheme  of  enlarging  his  Money-tdifb 
fubfidies,  Henry  fhowed  an  intemperance  and  harfhnefs  of  com-  fabricated, 
mand  unufual  with  him,  by  appearing  in  the  court  of  parliament, 
and  ordering  feven  and  twenty  pecuniary  edicts  to  be  promulga- 
ted in  one  day.  In  confequence  of  a total  difregard  to  oeconomy, 
and  of  the  abufes  committed  under  a licentious  adminiftration ; the 
people  were  inftig.ated  to  difeontent,  and  their  minds  prepared  for 
thofe  deeper  impreffions  of  difaflfe&ion  to  the  ftate,  and  hatred  of 
Henry,  which  they  afterwards  difeovered.  In  the  enfuing  year, 
the  King  had  another  controverfy,  fimilar  to  that  already  mention- 
ed, with  a convention  of  the  clergy  at  Paris,  in  which  he  Iikewife 
prevailed. 

N To 
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To  alleviate  the  odium  of  fuch  offenfive  meafures  of  government, 
and  to  footh  the  minds  of  the  people  with  fome  hopes  of  a refor- 
mation in  the  date,  Henry  convocated  an  afl'embly  of  the  Notables  at 
St  Germain-en-layc.  It  confided  of  the  chief  nobility,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  date,  and  of  fome  delegates  from  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  They  divided  themfelvcs  into  three  * clafies;  in  rc- 
femblance  of  the  conflituent  orders  of  the  ftates-general.  It  was 
determined.,  by  Henry’s  permifiion,  that  all  fuch  ftatutes  as  this  af- 
fcmbly  agreed  upon,  (hould  have,  next  to  the  ordinances  palled  in 
the  ftates,  the  authority  of  laws  ; and  that,  when  the  judgements  of 
the  three  clafles  were  framed,  they  Ihould  be  prefented  to  him,  in 
order  to  their  being  ratified. 

To  explain,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  curious,  the  reafons  of  the 
defeds  of  the  French  jurifprudence,  and  of  the  general  fyftem  of 
the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  would  require  a particular  dedudion  of 
the  hiftory  of  them.  But,  it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  the 
remedy  of  this  national  grievance,  was  one  main  objed  which  the 
prefent  afiembly  of  the  Notables  had  in  view;  though  they  were  lit- 
tle more  fuccefsful  in  it  than  the  late  Hates  at  Blois,  and  other  for- 
mer conventions  of  them  had  been.  In  France,  as  in  other  Gothic 
ftates,  the  laws  were  a compound  of  the  antient  local  or  feudal  cu- 
ftoms,  and  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence.  But,  from  the  confufions 
of  the  monarchy,  the  former  of  thefe  were  not  revifed  by  public 
authority  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.;  and  the  authentic  colledion 
of  the  cuftoms  was  hardly  finilhed  a hundred  years  after,  in  that  of 
Charles  IX.  This  the  famous  Chancellor  de  l’Hofpital  had  done, 
with  an  intention  to  reduce  them  to  confiftency,  and  to  digeft  them 
into  a fyftem,  founded  upon  general  principles.  He  accomplifhed 
this  great  defign,  only  in  fome  mcafure,  by  publilhing  the  edid  of 

Moulins 
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Moulins,  without  being  able,  in  that  period  of  civil  difcord,  Book  I. 
to  perfeCt  it.  Thus,  the  fundamental  want  of  a general  code  of 
common  or  municipal  law  afforded  perpetual  fubjcCt  of  complaint 
in  the  kingdom,  about  the  variable  and  uncertain  adminiftration  of 
juftice.  As  it  continued  ftill  unfupplied,  but  by  the  edict  of  Mou- 
lins, and  fome  fubfequent  ordinances  of  the  Rates  ; the  maxims  of  • 
law,  and  of  judicial  procedure,  remained  more  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous in  France,  than  in  any  other  equally  regular  and  improved  go- 
vernment. 

The  deliberations  of  the  afTembly  at  St  Germain  were,  chiefly,  di-  November, 
reded  to  check  the  abufes  complained  of  in  the  court,  and  miniftry  *, 
and  to  regulate  the  police  of  the  kingdom.  But,  while  they  applied  Procedure 
much  attention  in  framing  feveral  ufeful,  and  fome  fuperfluous  or-  aflembly  at 
dinances,  with  refped  to  thefe  heads ; they  divided  in  opinion,  when  St  Germaic- 
fome  inveterate  and  grofs  errors  of  the  conftitution  were  pointed  out, 
and  the  amendment  of  them  propofed.  To  liberate  the  civil  au- 
thority from  ecclefiaftical  fetters,  it  was  propofed,  that  all  anathe- 
mas, or  cenfures  of  the  church,  when  pronounced  againft  magi- 
flrates,  for  the  execution  of  their  duty,  fhould  be  deemed  null  and 
invalid  in  the  kingdom.  Though  no  decree  could  be  more  falutary 
to  the  (late  than  this,  the  prelates,  upon  pretended  fcruples  of  con- 
fcience,  oppofed  it ; and,  from  their  contradiction,  it  was  dropped. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  upon  another  motion  fi- 
milar  to  this,  fhowed  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  invincible 
bigotry  of  the  times.  With  great  juftice,  one  of  the  prefidents  of 
the  parliament  had  expofed  the  abufes  of  fanCtuaries  for  criminals, 
and  particularly  inveighed  againft  the  afylum  of  St  Romain,  in  the 
city  of  Rouen.  By  an  old  and  popular  fuperftition,  his  robe  was 
kept  there,  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  offenders  of  every  fort;  and 
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numberlefs  applications  had  been  made  to  it  during  the  enormities 
of  the  civil  wars.  Upon  the  prefident’s  (harp  animadverfions  on 
the  fabulous  origin  of  this  fanttuary,  and  the  lhameful  impunities 
of  crimes  attending  it ; the  Cardinal  was  thrown  into  an  extafy  of 
zeal  and  indignation.  Tranfportcd  with  his  paffion,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  King,  and  implored  that  an  adequate  fatisfadlion 
fhould  be  given  him,  for  the  impious  arraignment  of  the  laudable 
devotion  of  the  people  of  his  diocefe.  With  difficulty  did  he  fuf- 
fer  himfelf  to  be  compofed  ; and  Henry  was  glad  to  extricate  him- 
felf  from  this  frantic  affault,  by  every  conceffion. 

In  concurring-with  thofe  reformations  of  the  court  which  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  Notables  propofed,  Henry  accounted  it  of  much  im- 
portance to  infill  on  enlarging  the  ceremonials  of  the  royalty*.  It 
is  faid.that  die  account  given  him  by  the  lady  of  Sir  Edward  Staf- 
ford, the  Englilh  ambaflador,  of  the  great  folemnity  ufed  in  the 
court  of  England,  made  him  more  defirous  of  eftablilhing  fimilar 
forms  in  his  own.  In  this  refpedt,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  courts 
were  fo  far  from  being  parallel  to  each  other,  that  the  Hate  of  the 
Englilh  monarch  was  an  emblem  of  defpotifm,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  F rench  fovereign.  Formal  attendance  of  the  chief 
nobility,  in  the  antichambers,  Hated  rules  for  their  admiffion,  and 
fervice  at  table,  upon  the  knee,  cuftomary  in  the  Englilh 
court,  were  unufual  in  that  of  France  f.  Some  formalities,  now 
introduced  by  Henry,  were  not  relilhed  by  the  French  nobles. 
As,  by  attention  to  order,  fome  benefit  is  often  gained;  the  regula- 
tions extended  by  Henry  to  the  Chancellor’s  office,  and  to  the  com- 
petency of  procefles  before  different  courts,  proved  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  Hate.  In  confequence  of  a new  appointment  about  the 
latter,  the  King’s  council  was  no  longer  allowed  to  be  the  gulf  of 
all  caufes  indiferiminately appealed  to  it:  But,  upon  a regular  plan, 
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the  privy-council,  and  that  called  the  great  one  of  Rate,  and  that  of  the 
finances,  were  effectually  difiinguiflied  from  each  other,  and  made 
the  refort  of  different  affairs  and  proceffes.  Such  a difpofition  and 
capacity  did  Henry  difcover,  to  improve  the  order  of  the  ftate  and 
government;  which,  in  more  pacific  time3,  would  have  been  productive 
of  the  moff  laudable  and  falutarycffe&s.  But  the  failure  of  his  genius, 
in  quelling  the  combuRions  congenial  to  the  times,  deprived  him  of 
the  hortour  he  might  have  acquired  from  his  temper  and  talents  as  a 
fovereign  ; and  left  the  nation  without  a remedy  or  defence  againft 
the  virulent  fpirit  of  faction  fubfilling  in  it,  which  expoied  it  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  to  ruin. 

His  cabinet-council  was  compofcd  of  perfons  who  pofleffed  not 
the  abilities  and  difpofitions  that  were  requifite  to  invigorate  the  ad- 
miniftration,  and  to  compenfate  for  Henry’s  imbecillities  in  govern- 
ment *.  From  the  time  that  Morvilliers  had  been  fubflituted  in 
the  room  of  the  Chancellor  de  1*  Hofpital,  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  cabinet  had  efpoufed  the  political  maxim  laid  down  by  him ; to 
make  no  open  breach  or  divifion  among  the  catholics ; even  though 
a party  of  them,  from  the  unjuR  pretence  of  religion,  fiiould  fliow 
themfelves  factious  and  turbulent.  In  conformity  with  this  prin- 
ciple, the  religious  leagues  and  affociations,  infiigated  by  the  friends 
of  the  Guifes,  had  never  been  properly  checked  by  the  government; 
and  the  King,  though  in  his  fits  of  reflection,  extremely  apprehen- 
five  of  them,  Rill  allowed  himfclf  to  be  perfuaded,  that  thefe  irregu- 
lar eruptions  of  catholic  zeal  could  never  proceed  to  any  dangerous 
• height,  and  that  the  principal  enemies  he  had  to  fear  were  the  pro- 
teflants.  The  few  opponents  of  this  political  doCtrinc,  which 
fkreened  the  practices  of  the  feditious,  were  Paul  de  Foix,  Pibrac, 
the  Prefident  de  Thou,  and  fomc  others ; who  reckoned  upon  the 

fupport 
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fupport  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  But,  from  hi*  inconfiftency  of 
«j®3-  character,  and  the  King’s  difguft  of  him,  their  influence  with  Hen- 
ry, and  their  appearance  as  a party,  proved  inconfiderable.  Befides 
the  two  favourites  ; Henry’s  cabinet-counfcllors  were  the  Mar  dial 
de  Ret2,  du  Hurault  de  Chiverny,  made  chancellor  after  Birague’s 
death;  Villequicn,  governor  of  Paris;  d’O,  the  fuperintendent  of 
the  finances;  together  with  Villeroy,  the  fecretary ; and  Bellievre* 
Adhering  generally  to  Morvillier’s  advice,  as  accommodated  to  the 
King’s  genius,  and  their  own  views,  they  excufed  the  confederacies 
of  the  violent  catholics,  and  contributed  to  increafe  that  negligence, 
irrefolution,  and  dilatory  turn  of  mind,  to  which  Henry  was  indi- 
ned.  While  Joyeufe  and  Efpernon  were  divided  in  their  political 
trad,  from  jealoufy  of  each  other;  the  Queen-mother,  hating  their 
afcendency  over  the  King,  was  difpofed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  favour 
the  Guifes,  or,  at  leafl,  to  moderate  her  fon’s  fufpicions  with  refpedt 
to  them;  who  now  appeared  lefs  offenfive  to  her  than  his  minions 
Befct,  and  influenced  by  fuch  counfellors,  Henry,  only  in  certain  e- 
mergencies,  conceived  apprehenfions  about  the  future  fafety  of  the 
Rate;  and,  from  want  of  refolution,  and  the  partiality  of  his  mini- 
fters,  took  no  adequate  meafures  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the  violent 
and  fa&ious  party  f.  The  Prefident  de  Thou,  confulted  privately 
by  him,  on  fome  occafions,  and  who  had  fufficiently  warned  him 
of  the  danger  of  the  holy  leagues,  died  in  the  year  1 582.  The  lofs 

ofamagiftrateof  fuch  abilities  and  integrity  was  fully  perceived 
when  the  political  confequences  he  had  prediacd  were  feen  to  take’ 
place. 

It  may  be  reckoned  Angularly  unfortunate,  that,  among  the  reft 
of  Henry’s  political  rcfources,  his  profefling  himfelf  a devotee,  and 
being  a founder  of  religious  orders,  though  an  affectation  favoured 

hy 
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by  the  genius  of  the  times,  fliould  have  turned  out  unprofitable  to  Book  I. 
him.  In  vain  did  he  attend  proccffions,  and  devout  parades,  with 
trains  of  his  courtiers.  The  eyes  of  the  vulgar  were  not  fo  much 
impofed  upon,  but  that  they  perceived  fomething  unhallowed  in 
thefe  performances,  when  they  faw  them  folcmnized  by  fuch  car- 
nal profeffors.  The  cpntrariety  of  Henry’s  manners  to  thefe  gri- 
maces was  fo  flagrant,  that  the  fincerity  of  his  extravagant  devo- 
tions might  well  be  called  in  quellion  *.  Though  the  champions 
of  his  new  orders  pronounced  their  elogiums  of  him  in  their  books, 
the  animadverfions  of  the  fattious  preachers,  were  more  credited. 

The  manner  in  which  Auger  the  Jefuite  wrote,  his  atteftation  of  the 
King’s  religion  was  a fpecimen  of  the  familiar  and  indelicate  ftyle 
of  thele  ecclefiaftics.  “ I have  felt  the  pulfe  of  this  Prince,  faid  he, 

I have  founded,  I have  trimmed  his  confidence ; and  yet  I can  allure 
the  world,  that  France,  for  a long  time,  has  not  had  fo  religious  a 
monarch  ; either  in  his  public  or  private  character.”  Debafed  by 
fuch  panegyrifts,  Henry  alfo  found  himfelf  unlhcltered  by  them 
from  the  malignity  of  the  vulgar  ; which,  inftigated  gradually  by 
his  fccret  enemies,  broke  forth  afterwards  ia  an  outrageous  man- 
ner. 

The  prejudices  againft  Henry’s  adminiftration,  and  the  hatred  of 
his  favourites,  were  chiefly  fomented  by  the  partizans  of  the  family 
of  Guife ; that  houfc,  fo  long  honoured  in  the  ftate,  and,  from 
the  Ihew  of  its  fuperlative  zeal  for  the  catholic  church,  idolized  by 
the  people.  Though  inclined  to  controul  their  ambition  and  in-  oppofition 
fluence,  the  King  had  not  ventured  to  exclude  the  Guiles  from  ^HewT**1" 
their  rank  in  the  ftate f.  But  the  interpofition  of  the  favourites  be- 
tween them  and  the  throne,  and  the  referve  Ihown  by  Henry  in 
employing  them  in  military  commands,  afforded  them  fufficicnt 

grounds 

* D’Aubigne,  liv.  4.  chap.  I.  f B’ Avila,  ibid.  Matthieu,  liv.  8.  p.  679. 
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grounds  of  difeontent;  who  thought  themfelves  equal  to  alljionours 
and  preferments.  The  Duke  of  Guife,  the  head  of  the  family,  de- 
rived a reputation  from  his  father,  which  endeared  him  to  the  zealous 
catholics.  His  early  appearances  in  the  late  reign  in  the  defence 
of  Poi&iers,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  flattered  them  with  the 
greateft  hopes  of  his  heroic  fpirit ; which  appeared  to  them  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  recent  inflance  of  his  valour  in  the  combat  at 
Dormans.  His  not  being  placed  by  the  King  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  the  late  campaigns  again!!  the  Hugonots,  proved  no  dis- 
advantage ; as  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  them  was  aferibed  to  the  dis- 
regard of  his  military  qualifications  and  merit.  The  difobliged 
and  the  difeontented  among  the  officers  found  an  affable  patron  in 
him  ; and,  from  his  carefles  and  his  promifes  of  favour,  he  was  foon 
denominated  by  them,  the  Father  of  the  Soldiers. 

The  brothers  of  the  family,  fo  renouned  in  this  period  of  the 
French  hiftory,  were,  Henry  Duke  of  Guile,  Charles  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  and  Lewis  Cardinal  of  Guife ; who,  though  not  of  equal 
abilities  and  Similar  qualities,  had  each  of  them  that  magnanimity, 
Supported  by  diftinguiffied  talents,  for  which  their  father  and  grand- 
fire  had  been  celebrated. 

In  the  firft  of  them,  a variety  of  endowments,  both  of  perfon 
and  mind,  were  united.  His  ftature  and  afped  were  (lately,  and 
noble.  His  mien  and  air,  expreffive  both  of  dignity  and  Sweetnefs, 
rendered  his  addrefs  the  moll  courteous,  and  infinuating,  that  can  be 
imagined.  * He  appeared  to  be  formed  alike  for  the  life  of  a cour- 
tier and  of  a foldicr ; by  his  polilhed  manners ; by  the  vivacity  of 
his  temper;  and  the  vigour  of  his  conllitution.  With  every  Symp- 
tom of  a liberal  and  generous  fpirit ; the  indications  of  the  powers 
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of  his  mind,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  natural  genius,  were  no  left  Book  I. 
confpicuous.  Elevated  in  his  aims,  bold  and  Ready  in  the  purfuit 
of  them  ; he  joined,  to  fignal  penetration  and  fortitude,  afurprifing  15831 
coolnefs  and  patience  in  expeding  diftant  events  to  favour  them. 

In  another  view  of  his  character ; the  merit  of  fuch  remarkable  in- 
gredients of  it  was  diminifhed,  and  the  lufture  of  feveral  of  them 
effaced.  With  little  veracity  in  his  words,  and  artificial  in  his 
courtefy ; it  required  that  confidence  he  had  in  the  powers  of  his 
addrefs  to  fupport  his  habitual  dillimulation.  Boundlefs  in  his 
ambition,  licentious,  but  crafty  in  the  means  of  promoting  it ; he 
contrived  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  and  of  his 
fovereign ; without  being  able  to  reach  the  objed  he  had  in  view. 

As  a great  captain  and  a politician,  he  might  be  ranked  with  the 
firft  of  his  age  : But  the  hiftory  to  be  given  of  his  enterprifes  will 
mark  his  charader,  more  as  an  illufirious  than  a laudable  one. 

In  the  charader  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  fewer  exterior  attrac- 
tions, iefs  brilliancy  of  parts,  but,  perhaps,  equal  fortitude  and  more 
moderation,  and  a greater  lhare  of  virtue,  were  combined.  The 
qualities  * in  which  his  brother  was  deficient,  were  eminent  in  him. 

Prudent,  careful  and  delicate  of  his  honour,  referved  in  his  promifes, 
religioufly  ftrid  in  the  performance  of  them;  he  appeared  to  preferibe 
the  proper  limits  to  his  ambition.  Slow  in  refolution,  as  his  brother 
was  prompt  and  decifive;  he  wa6  no  lefs  firm,  tho’  not  fo  vigorous  in 
his  purpofes.  Reckoning  little  on  fortunate  accidents,  bis  fchemes 
were  the  refult  of  deliberate  judgement  and  circumfpedion.  Car- 
ried by  peculiar  circumftances  beyond  his  political  fcope;  he  appear- 
ed capable  of  performing  more  than  he  inclined  to  undertake.  As 
his  charader  was  different,  fo  was  his  fortune  from  that  of  his  bro- 
ther. While  the  temerity  of  the  latter  made  his  exit  tragical,  the 

O Duke 
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Book  I.  Duke  of  Mayenne  acted  long  in  that  field  which  the  other  had  on- 
ly  opened ; and  brought  it  to  a conclufion  advantageous  to  his  in- 
3‘  tereft,  and  not  dilhonourable  to  his  fame. 

and  of  the  Lewis  the  Cardinal  of  Guife  refembled  his  elder  brother  in  fome 
Guife.  traits  of  his  character  j but,  in  one  of  his  profeflion,  this  partial 
likenefs  appeared  difad vantageous  *.  His  pride  lefs  concealed,  his 
indignation  againft  the  court  more  open  and  violent;  he  was  thought 
turbulent  from  ferocity  of  nature.  Exceflive  in  his  ambition,  pre- 
cipitant in  his  undertakings ; his  boldnefs  wanted  its  proper  fphere 
of  activity ; and  his  quick  parts  irregularly  excrcifed,  acquired  him 
fmall  regard  or  reputation.  The  inftigator  of  his  brother’s  oppo- 
fition  to  the  court,  and  of  his  enmity  to  the  favourites ; he  drew 
upon  himfelf  that  fpecial  refentment  which  perfonal  invcCtives  ge- 
nerally excite  againft  their  authors ; and  it  was  his  fate  to  fuffer, 
as  none  of  his  order  had,  for  a long  time,  done  in  France,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it. 

While,  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  catholic  league  at  Peronne, 
an  interval  of  fix  or  feven  years  elapfed  in  which  its  flame  was  a- 
bated : The  Duke  of  Guife  and  his  partizans  were  not  unattentive 
to  keep  the  fpirit  of  it  alive  in  the  kingdom.  Every  occafion  was 
taken  by  them  to  calumniate  the  court.  The  procedure  of  the  ftate 
being  meafured  by  their  rule  of  catholic  zeal,  every  tranfaCtion  that 
tallied  not  with  it  was  condemned.  Thus,  the  protection  granted 
by  Henry  to  the  city  of  Geneva,  though  neceflary  to  bridle  the 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  pronounced  a deteftable  con- 
federacy with  heretics.  The  Duke  of  Anjou’s  league  with  the 
States  of  Holland  was  exclaimed  againft  ; and  even  his  propofed 
match  with  the  Queen  of  England  was  declared  from  the  pulpits, 

to 
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to  portend  nothing  but  what  was  fatal  to  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
and  the  (lability  of  its  antient  catholic  monarchy. 

To  conclude  this  book,  the  hillory  of  foreign  dates  remains  to  be 
fubjoined  to  it.  As  the  important  affairs  tranfadled  in  feveral  of 
them  at  this  period  were  conne&ed  with  thofe  of  France,  and  related 
either  to  her  intered  or  her  glory;  the  review  of  them  requires  to  be 
more  particularly  infided  upon. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Foreign  Affairs. Of  the  Netherlands.— Of  Spain,  Portugal, 

and  the  Wcjl-Indics. Of  England. Of  the  Pontificate  of 

Gregory  XIII. 

UPON  tlie  arrival  of  Don  John  of  Auflria  in  the  Netherlands 
in  quality  of  governor,  he  found  that  memorable  union,  cal- 
led the  League  of  Ghent,  concluded  between  the  States  of  Holland 
and  thofe  of  Flanders.  Their  anfwer  to  his  letters  informed  him, 
that  his  authority  could  not  be  recognized  in  the  provinces,  unlefs 
he  confirmed  the  articles  of  the  pacification  agreed  upon  *.  As  this 
implied  the  difmiflion  of  the  Spanifli  troops,  and  a convocation  of 
the  States  General,  in  order  to  compofe  the  public  diflentions,  whe- 
ther civil  or  religious ; compliance  on  his  part  was  extremely 
difagreeable.  Yet,  as  other  high  projects  he  had  in  view,  made  it 
neceflary  for  him  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  provinces,  and 
hoping  to  render  the  popiflarity  he  would  acquire  in  the  Nether- 
lands fubfervient  to  his  defigns ; he,  after  fome  delay,  confented  to 
the  ratification  of  the  articles.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  by 
the  Spanifli  Monarch,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  perpetual  ediil.  In 
confequence  of  it,  the  Spanifli  troops  began  their  march  out  of  the 
Belgic  territory,  where  they  had  domineered  for  ten  years.  No 
public  joy,  in  any  country,  exceeded  that  exprefled  by  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  at  beholding  their  departure.  By  their  fuperiority 
in  the  art  of  war  to  any  other  body  of  troops,  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope were  taught  the  advantage  of  a regular  and  veteran  army. 

Don 
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Don  John  was  now  received  into  Bruxelles  with  the  higheft  ap-  Book  I. 
plaufe  of  the  Belgic  States  and  people.  But  this  prince  had  not 
temper  to  aft  the  politician,  or  to  purfue,  gradually,  the  fcheme  of  3" 

rendering  himfelf  popular,  and- of  difuniting  the  Confederates  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Scarce  well  brooking  the  fubmiffion  he  had 
fhown,  he  foon  refumed  his  natural  bent,  to  aCt  the  independent 
governor  and  the  general.  Under  the  ftale  pretext  of  the  defigns 
of  his  enemies  againft  his  perfon,  he  feized  the  caftle  of  Namur, 
muttered  up  what  force  he  could  in  that  diftriCl,  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Luxembourg,  which  only  remained  in  obedience  to  him ; 
and  recalled  to  his  aid  fome  German  regiments  that  had  not  march- 
ed far  beyond  the  frontiers  *.  Upon  this  alteration  of  affairs,  a 
party  of  the  States  at  Antwerp  thinking  it  necelfary  to  have  a tem- 
porary ruler  among  them,  conferred  the  protection  of  their  provin- 
ces on  the  Prince  of  Orange ; under  the  antient  title  of  their  Jtuart, 
generally  known  and  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Brabant.  But 
this  meafure  created  a divifion  among  the  confederates ; while  fome 
of  them  petitioned  the  catholic  King  for  a new  governor,  and  ci- 
thers agreed  to  eled  Matthias  Archduke  of  Auftria,  and  brother  to 
the  emperor,  to  that  dignity.  His  fudden  arrival,  unexpected  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange’s  party,  threw  the  confederacy  into  fuch  dis- 
agreement as  might  have  proved  fatal  to  it ; if  that  prince  had  not 
aCted  with  that  temper  and  prudence  by  which  he  governed  his  re- 
folutions,  and  even  the  aims  of  his  ambition.  It  was  agreed,  that 
Matthias  fhould  be  chofen  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  while  the 
reftriCtions  of  his  commiffion,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  office  of  his  lieutenant,  left  him  little  more  than  a 
nominal  authority.  . 
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The  introduction  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  into  the  Netherlands 
rendered  it  unfeafonablc  and  dangerous  for  the  catholic  King,  to  re- 
cal  Don  John’s  commiflion ; though  his  inclination  to  this  meafure 
was  known.  Upon  various  accounts  jealous  of  him*,  he  detained 
and  put  to  death  his  fecretary  Efcovedo,  when  fent  into  Spain,  as 
he  was  found  to  be  the  inftigator  of  his  mafter’s  ambition ; and  a 
difeovery  was  made  of  a political  correfpondencc  he  had  lately  enter- 
ed into  with  the  Duke  of  Guife  in  France.  But,  though  Philip,  in 
the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  could  not  fafely  remove  his  natural 
brother  from  the  Low  Countries ; he  determined  to  difable  him 
from  acting  there  with  much  advantage  or  reputation.  He  con- 
traded  his  fupplies,  both  of  men  and  money.  He  gave  him  a ri- 
val of  his  military  fame,  and  his  popularity  in  the  army,  by  enga- 
ging Alexander  Farneze,  fon  to  Margaret,  formerly  governefs  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Duke  of  Parma,  to  ferve  with  him  in  the  cam- 
paigns. The  new  officers  required  for  the  Spaniffi  troops,  now  or- 
dered back  from  Italy,  were  either  recommended  by  the  latter 
Prince,  or  nominated  by  Philip  himfelf.  But  the  military  fame 
Don  John  had  already  acquired  in  Europe,  together  with  the  pecu- 
liar favour  the  Pope  ffiowed  him,  as  a fignal  defender  of  the  catho- 
lic faith,  drew  fo  many  volunteers  into  his  fervice,  that  a confidcr- 
able  army  was  foon  formed  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
federates having  augmented  their  forces  with  feveral  bands  of  fo- 
reign foldiers  f»  and  engaged  the  Queen  of  England  to  a treaty 
with  them  for  fuccours,  thought  themfelves  in  a condition  to  flint 
him  up  in  Namur.  To  their  furprife,  they  not  only  found  him 
prepared  to  take  the  field ; but,  as  they  marched  carelefsly,  with  a 
great  interval  between  their  vanguard  and  their  main  battle,  he  at- 
tacked them  in  this  pofition,  and  gained  a complete  victory  over 
their  army  at  Gcmblours.  While,  in  confequence  of  it,  Don  John 

puffied 
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pufhed  on  his  conquefts;  the  reinforcements  which  the  enemy  recei-  Book  I. 

veil  by  the  arrival  of  the  Englilh  troops,  and  the  forerunners  of 

thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  France,  obliged  him  to  adt  on  the  January  31. 

defenfive.  Yet,  his  natural  ardour  for  adtion  prevailing,  he  enga-  and  the  ac- 

ged  his  troops  fo  clofely  with  them  at  Rimenant  near  Mechlin,  that 

a (harp  engagement  enfued,  in  which  he  was  repulfed  ; though  the  Auguft  1. 

danger  of  his  army  was  greater  than  the  lofs  fuftained  by  it.  It 

was  in  this  combat  that  fome  Scottifh  companies  of  foot  were  feen 

to  throw  off  their  upper  garments,  and  to  fight  refolutely  with  the 

men  in  full  armour.  The  valour  of  the  Englifh  troops,  led  by 

their  Colonel,  Norris,  was  no  lefs  confpicuous. 

With  this  adiion,  Don  John  of  Auflria  finifhed  his  military  ca- 
reer ; and,  after  it,  his  life  was  but  a fhort  while  prolonged.  Curb-  Oaober  1. 
ed  in  his  ambitious  views,  circumfcribed  in  his  appointments,  as  a Death  of 
general,  bereft  of  half  the  glory  he  might  have  acquired  in  the  field,  Auftnsuh°°f 
his  haughty  fpirit  fell,  from  indignation,  into  chagrin  and  melan- 
choly*, when  forced  to  entrench  his  unrecruited  army  near  Na- 
mur. Philip’s  known  jealoufy  of  him  gave  occafion  to  a vulgar 
report  of  his  being  poifoned.  The  commilfion  granted  by  him,  on 
the  accefs  of  his  diftemper,  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  to  adt  as  gover- 
nor of  the  Netherlands,  in  cafe  of  his  death,  was  fpeedily  confirm- 
ed by  Philip.  When,  by  this  change,  his  fears  were  removed,  he 
no  more  pretended  to  accommodate  matters  with  his  revolted  fub- 
jedls  in  the  Low  Countries. 

When  the  Duke  of  Parma  fucceeded  to  the  government  of  the  Dulccofp*r- 
Belgic  provinces,  the  affairs  of  the  confederate  States  were  much  to  him. 
embroiled  by  the  parlies  among  them.  Diftinguifhed  by  that  for- 
titude of  mind  which  aids  calm  judgement,  and  difTipatcs  the  mift 

arifing  * 
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arifing  from  the  profped  of  difficulties;  Alexander  Farneze,  at  one 
view,  feemed  to  comprehend  all  the  difadvantages  under  which  his 
adverfaries  laboured,  and  to  confider  the  combination  of  fo  many 
jarring  fa&ions,  as  capable  of  being  vanquifhed  by  a much  inferior 
power.  It  was  not  long  before  this  judgement  he  made  of  his  an- 
tagonifts  was  confirmed  *.  Upon  the  death  of  Bolduc,  the  general 
of  the  dates,  their  army,  refufing  to  be  commanded  by  another,  fe- 
parated  into  different  cantonments ; and,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  into  England,  already  mentioned,  the  divifions  and 
i j79&  i;8o.  mutinies  of  their  troops  flill  increafed.  The  Prince  of  Parma  fooa 
found  himfelf  in  a capacity  to  act  offenfively ; to  beat  large  parties 
of  the  divided  army  ; to  feduce  others  of  them  into  his  fervice ; and 
to  extend  his  conqueds  over  French  Flanders.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
years  1579  and  1 580,  affairs  were  fo  conduced  by  him,  that,  join- 
ing prudent  negotiation  to  his  warlike  exploits,  he  induced  the  pro- 
vinces of  Hainault  and  Artois,  to  return  to  their  obedience  to  the 
catholic  King  ; and,  having  befieged  and  taken  Maeftricht,he  pro- 
ceeded, by  the  redu&ion  of  L’  Ifle,  Douay,  and  other  places,  to  ex- 
clude the  French  auxiliaries  from  all  entrance  into  Flanders. 

A revolution  of  the  fortune  of  the  States  feemed  now  to  be  at 
hand.  Even  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  three 
others  mod  firmly  united  with  them,  participated  of  the  confufions 
that  didraded  the  reft.  Agitated  by  religious  diffenfions,  many  of 
their  towns  had  no  fettled  magiftrates;  and  their  garrifons  ill  com- 
manded, and  often  unpaid,  afforded  no  confiderable  defence.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  beheld  the  foundations  of  his  republic,  where 
they  were  bed  laid,  ready  to  be  overturned,  and  could  find  no  ex- 
pedient for  fafety  but  in  the  election  of  a fovereign  Prince  and  pro- 
tedor  of  the  States  f.  To  remove  all  jealoufies  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion, 

* Matthieu,  lib.  7 p.  475*  t Thuan.  lib.74-p.87. 
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tion,  he  propofed  that  a foreign  Prince,  capable  of  fupporting  the  Book  I. 
Bates,  (hould  be  invefted  with  this  fupremc  dignity.  The  Duke  of 

Anion,  as,  in  feveral  refpeds,  preferable  to  others,  and  already  Anjou  called 

J , . . «r  in  to  the 

marked  out  for  their  choice,  was  recommended  to  them.  He  pre-  flipport  of 
vailed  with  the  Bales  of  the  union,  in  this  manner,  to  alfert  their  in-  the 
dependency.  To  cancel  all  remaining  impreflions  of  allegiance  to 
the  Spanilh  monarch,  the  alfeinbly  of  the  Bates  at  the  Hague  palled  J 5^f- 

a folemn  ad,  declaring  that  King  Philip,  by  violating  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  againB  the  oath  he  had  fworn,  had  fallen  from  his 
right  of  fovereignty  in  the  Low  Countries ; and,  that  the  Provinces, 
being  now  free  from  all  fealty  to  him,  had  made  a voluntary  elec- 
tion of  Francis  of  Valois,  Duke  of  Anjou,  for  their  Prince.  Such 
Signal  judgment,  and  unbiaffed  refolution,  did  the  Prince  of  Orange 
difeover,  in  applying  the  remedy,  and  procuring  the  fupport  which 
the  dangerous  fituation  of  his  country,  and  the  conteflcd  caufe  of 
its  liberty  required. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou’s  acceptance  of  the  honourable  offer  of  the 
Bates  having  produced  that  peace  with  the  proteflants  in  France, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  numbers  of  the  catholic  and  protcBant 
nobility,  fond  of  his  advancement  to  dignity,  and  of  a foreign  ex- 
pedition, reforted  to  his  fiandard.  His  army  *,  confiBing  of  the 
Bipulated  number  of  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfc, 
was  quickly  completed.  He  marched  to  the  relief  of  Cambray, 
and,  by  obliging  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  quit  his  entrenchments,  and 
retire  to  Valenciennes,  he  prefervedthe  communication  of  the  Low 
Countries  with  France  1 rom  being  cut  off  by  that  able  commander. 

Other  military  Services,  which,  at  this  favourable  jundure,  he 
might  have  performed,  were  declined  by  him,  who  had  not  the 
capacity  of  perfiBing  in  any  enterprife,  attended  with  labour  and 
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difficult)'.  Upon  fomc  of  the  French  nobility  withdrawing  from 
the  army,  he  fuddenly  broke  up  the  campaign ; and,  as  if  he 
thought  of  making  himfelf  a fovcrcign  Prince,  by  a finglc  effort, 
or  of  afeending  a throne  at  one  flep,  he  again  direded  his  courfe 
to  England,  in  order  to  attend  the  felicitation  oT  his  nuptial  con- 
trad  with  Queen  Elifabcth. 

His  reception  by  the  Englifh  Queen  was  fuch,  that  the  Rates, 
perfuaded  of  the  fucccfs  of  his  addreffes,  became  more  defirous  of 
inverting  him  with  the  dignity  of  their  fovereign  Prince  *.  An 
embafly  was  again  appointed  to  wait  upon  hitn,  at  the  court  of 
England,  and  to  follicit  his  return  into  the  Netherlands,  that  he 
might  be  admitted  by  the  flates  in  due  form.  He  fet  out  in  the 
month  of  February,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  for  Canterbury ; 
and,  after  landing  at  Flufhing  with  feveral  Englifh  Lords,  he  was 
conduded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  triumphal  parade,  to 
Antwerp.  In  the  fuburbs  of  this  city,  a magnificent  theatre  being 
ereded,  all  the  deputies  of  the  provinces,  and  the  magiftrates  of  the 
cities,  were  aflembled,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  inftallment. 
The  articles  of  an  antient  charter  of  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
called  the  Joyful  Entry,  being  read,  he  fworc  the  obfervance  of  them, 
and  to  govern  the  provinces,  not  as  an  arbitrary  Prince,  but  with  all 
regard  to  their  laws  and  liberties.  Arrayed  then  with  the  ducal 
mantle  and  coronet,  he  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Brabant,  and 
Marquis  of  the  Holy  Empire.  Medals  of  gold  and  filvcr  were  ftruck, 
with  mottos  expreffive  of  the  aufpicious  event ; and  the  King  of 
Spain’s  effigy  being  no  longer  ftamped  on  the  coin,  nor  his  feals 
ufed,  the  Duke’s  fovereign  titles  were  fubftituted  in  their  place. 

While  the  public  congratulations  and  feftivities  were  continued 
on  the  Duke  of  Anjou’s  birth-day,  an  attempt  was  made  to  aflaffi- 
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nate  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  threw  the  city  of  Antwerp  into  Book  I. 
great  commotion.  The  populace,  concluding  that  the  French  had 
confpircd  the  death  of  their  protestor,  run  furiouflyto  arms;  crying,  aflUflinatethe 
in  remembrance  of  St  Bartholomew’s  maflacre,  “ Behold  another  rangC, 
wedding  of  Paris  ! Let  us  kill  the  blood-thirfty  race*!”  But  the 
infamous  blow  came  from  a private  perfon,  named  Annatro,  a 
Spaniih  banker,  fpited  with  poverty  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
eager  to  receive  the  bribe  of  twenty-five  t^oufand  crowns,  offered  bv 
the  King  of  Spain  for  the  death  of  this  Prince.  His  villainy  and 
avarice  being  fuperior  to  his  courage,  he  prevailed  upon  a domcflic 
of  his,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  to  execute  the  deed.  As  the  pil- 
tol-fhot,  difeharged  by  the  allaffin  clofc  to  the  Prince’s  head,  pier- 
ced through  his  jaw ; the  apparent  danger  of  his  wound  increafed 
the  tumult  and  rage  of  the  people.  The  French,  and  even  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  himfclf,  were  in  danger  of  being  made  the  objects 
of  their  vengeance.  But,  the  difeovery  of  the  aflaflin,  and  his  in- 
ftigator,  from  fome  papers  found  about  the  cloaths  of  the  former, 
rcfiraiticd  the  commotions ; and,  the  tranquility  of  the  city  being 
reftored,  the  Prince,  in  a fliort  time,  was  found  to  be  free  from  ha- 
zard by  his  wound. 

In  connection  with  this  incident,  the  confpiracy  of  Salccde,  which 
enfued  foon  after  it,  may  be  mentioned.  It  was  one  of  thofe  dark 
and  intricate  pieces  of  treafon,  which,  though  believed  by  many, 
and  canvafled  by  all,  ftill  appeared  myfterious,  and  inexplicable. 

In  times,  when  the  cxa&er  forms  of  examining  evidence  were  not 
obferved  ; and,  cfpccially  when  theufe'of  the  torture,  to  wring  con- 
feffions  from  the  accufed  or  fufpedled,  was  common ; inftances  of 
this  kind  frequently  occur,  and  are  found  in  the  annals  of  every 
country  t-  Salccdc’s  treafon,  confcffcd  without  the  torture,  written 
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Book  I.  at  large,  and  ligned  by  him,  extended  not  only  to  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou’s  life,  but  to  that  of  the  King  his  brother  ; and  impeached  a 
number  of  the  courtiers  with  confpiring  to  make  a vacancy  in  the 
throne,  by  the  deflrudion  of  them  both.  He,  afterwards,  denied 
this  confcffion  to  Henry  III.  himfelf.  He  avowed  it  upon  the  rack, 
and  retracted  it  again.  Henry,  who  was  thought  too  negligent, 
upon  fuch  an  information  of  danger  to  himfelf  and  the  ftate,  cer- 
tainly took  the  wifeft  and  •jufteft  courfe.  Inflead  of  attempting  to 
unfold  the-  evidence  of  a confpiracy,  which  would  have  inflamed 
the  whole  kingdom,  he  condemned  the  confeffed  traitor,  to  fuffer 
as  fuch  ; and  left  the  dark  calumny  to  be  difputed  upon,  by  thofe 
who  thought  themfelves  interefted  in  the  controverfy. 


In  the  campaign  1582,  the  exhaufled  condition  of  many  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  retarded  the  military  operations  on  both  Tides,  fo 
that,  belides  the  reduction  of  Audcnarde,  by  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
,582.  nothing  confiderable  was  effeduated.  But,  in  the  conclufion  of  the 
year,  the  projed  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  render  himfelf 
abfolute  mafter  of  the  ftates,  threatened  a new  cataflrophe  to  their 
Anjou's  at-  affairs.  An  adion  *,  that  involved  treachery,  ingratitude,  and  folly, 
liWdMo'f.'  ‘n  difappointment  and  fhame.  Of  ten  or  more  of  the 

the  Hates.  principal  cities  of  the  union,  attempted  to  be  furprifed  by  his 
February  6.  French  garrifons,  two  or  three  only  were  reduced  into  his  power. 

At  Antwerp,  where  he  perfonally  conduded  the  ignominious  enter- 
prife,  his  foldiers  were  overpowered,  and  many  of  them  cut  in 
pieces,  or  precipitated  from  the  walls.  At  Mechlin,  the  fluices 
being  opened,  and  an  inundation  fpread  over  the  country,  feveral 
thoufands  of  the  French  troops  perifhed  in  the  gulphs,  or  by  cold 
and  famine  ; while  Anjou  himfelf,  baffled  with  his  Ioffes,  retired  to 
Dunkirk,  and  could  not  long  maintain  his  footing  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 


The 
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The  Prince  of  Orange’s  temperate  judgment  and  integrity,  again, 
were  evinced,  by  his  advifing  the  council  of  Antwerp  to  a reconci- 
liation * with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ; odious  as  he  had  made  himfelf 
hy  his  perfidious  canduft.  “ In  fuch  an  extremity  of  our  affairs, 
faid  he,  let  us  beware  of  taking  counfel  with  our  pafiions.”  By  his 
interceflion  with  the  Rates,  fome  articles  of  an  agreement  were 
drawn  up.  Before  the  treaty  could  be  finifiied,  Anjou  withdrew 
from  the  fccne  of  confufion  and  difgrace  occafioned  by  him ; firft, 
into  France,  and  then  to  Chateau-Thiery,  on  the  German  frontier. 
The  year  following,  an  indifpofition,  created  by  chagrin,  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Iti  the  laR  period  of  it,  fotne  fentiments  of  com- 
punction were  difeovered  by  him,  which  excited  pity.  Among  o- 
thcr  penitential  claufes,  his  teftament  bore  this  remarkable*one  with 
refpeft  to  his  debts,  amounting'  to  near  three  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.  “ Unlcfs  the  King  fhall  pleafe  to  honour  me  with  his 
compalfion,  I fhall  bury  the  fortunes  of  many  in  my  tomb;  and  the 
groans  uttered  by  the  deftitutc  ihall  tell,  that  I have  neither  dif- 
charged  what  I owed  to  God,  or  to  man.” 


Book  I. 
«5S3- 


His  death. 

1 S®4* 
June  to. 


During  the  fhock  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  Rates,  by  Anjou’s 
enterprife  t>  the  conqueit  of  various  places  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  who  vigilantly  improved  this  advantage.  Ghent  and 
Bruges  being  forced  to  furrender,  Antwerp  itfelf  was  menaced  by 
him  with  a liege.  To  confumtnate  the  adverlity  of  the  Rates,  the  The  Prince 
affalfination  of  their  protector,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  perpe- 
trated  at  Dc-lf,  by  Balthafar  Gerard,  a Burgundian  ; worked  up  to  Ms4- 
the  horrid  villainy  by  a fanatical  rage  ; and  who,  to  teltify  his  ob-  ^uly  *'*  * 
duracy,  amidfi  the  tortures  he  fuffered,  held  up  his  hand,  burnt 
to  a cinder,  to  make  the  fign  of  the  crofs.  In  the  life  and  exit  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  character  and  the  fortune  of  feveral 

patriots 
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Book  I.  patriots  and  founders  of  dates  were  exemplified.  Obliged  to  drug- 
i w't*1  bard  fortune,  often  expofed  to  fecret  afTaults,  fufpeclcd,  or 
chamber.  blamed,  when  he  fhowed  mod  wifdom  and  regard  to  the  good  of 
his  country,  he  calmly  endured  all  thefe  trials  of  his  virtue,  while 
a future  age  only  could  do  judicc  to  his  merit  ; and  his  country- 
men be  generally  convinced,  when  he  fell  a facrifice,  that  his  life 
was  devoted  to  their  intered.  From  grateful  acknowledgement  of 
his  fervices,  the  States  proclaimed  his  fecond  fon,  Maurice,  then  a 
youth,  their  Captain-general  and  Admiral;  in  abfence  of  the  elded, 
who  had  been  carried  into  Spain,  and  was  detained  there,  by  the 
• policy  of  the  catholic  King.  Sudaining,  in  his  manhood,  a cha- 
racter, fitnilar  to  his  father’s,  in  war  and  in  peace;  Maurice  became 
a fecond  founder  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  States. 


Affairs  of  Advanced  from  the  church  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  after  the 
Spain8alanJ  death  of  Don  Scbadian  in  a battle  wuth  the  moors  of  Africa,  King 
Henry,  in  the  imbecilities  of  age,  and  without  hopes  of  idue,  pro- 
pounded an  inquiry  about  the  fucccdion  to  the  crown,  which  was 
never  determined  till  his  death.  But,  within  the  kingdom,  feveral 
factions  were  formed  ; and,  without  it,  various  Princes  claimed  the 
crown  by  right  of  inheritance.  The  King  of  Spain  *,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  the  Duchefs  cf  Braganza,  the  Pope,  the  Queen-mother  of 
France,  and  Don  Antonia,  called  the  Prior  of  Cruto,  were  all  com- 
petitors for  it;  though  the  three  lad  had  lcarcely  any  plauiible  title. 
To  maintain  his  right,  and  decide  this  controverfy,  Philip  II.  order- 
ed his  veteran  warrior,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  march  with  an  army 
into  Portugal.  A party  of  the  Porutguefe  then,  untimeouily,  pro- 
i 5Ro.  claimed  Don  Antonio  their  King  ; who,  being  a natural  fon  of  the 
June  25.  late  King’s  brother,  had  been  hitherto  rejc&cd  for  illegitimacy.  An 
Al  sull‘  unequal  battle  betwixt  Alva’s  trained  foldiers  and  Don  Antonio’s 

raw' 
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raw  forces,  illuing  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter  ; Philip  became 
mailer  of  the  kingdom,  after  an  expedition  of  about  fixty  days. 

Though  unconcerned  for  the  fortune  of  Don  Antonio,  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  were  interefled  in  this  revolution,  which  fubjee- 
ted  Portugal,  and  its  foreign  fettlcmcnts,  to  a monarch  already  too 
powerful.  Upon  his  retreating  into  England,  and  then  into  France, 
lie  found  the  courts  of  both  difpofed  to  fupport  his  intcrcft  *.  A 
treaty  for  a league  againft  Spain  was  propofed  between  them ; which, 
as  much  as  Elifabeth’s  propofed  match  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
employed  their  minillcrs  for  fome  months  of  the  year  1581  But 
the  vanity  of  the  Queen-mother  of  France  difpofed  her,  with- 
out waiting  the  conclufion  of  it,  to  enter  into  a particular  a- 
greement  with  Don  Antonio,  and  to  furnifh  him  with  fome  foldiers 
for  an  expedition  to  Tcrccra;  the  chief  illand  of  the  Azores  in  the 
Atlantic  fea,  where  the  Spaniards  had  been  repulfcd.  This  was 
only  the  prelude  to  a grand  armament,, which  Ihe  determined  to 
fend  into  that  part  of  the  world,  and  which  was  accordingly 
equipped  the  following  year.  It  confided  of  near  fixty  fhips  of 
war  and  Jranfports,  with  five  thoufand  regular  troops  aboard.  Such 
remarkable  ability,  as  well  as  ambition,  did  Queen  Catherine  al- 
ways difeover  in  promoting  her  favourite  fchemes  j that  neither  the 
averfion  of  the  King  her  fon  to  the  hazardous  enterprifes  of  war, 
nor  the  incumbred  ftate  of  the  finances  of  France,  proved  an  obfia- 
cle  to  her  providing  fo  large  a naval  force,  as  had  not  been  fent  by 
any  other  power  but  Spain  into  the  American  fea. 

The  Spanilh  Monarch,  no  lefs  ftrenuous  to  oppofe  this  expe- 
dition, fent  out  a fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Santa 

Cruz, 

* D’Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  21.  t Thuan,  lib.  7 j. 
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July  afi. 


The  French 
defeated  in 
a fta-cn- 
gagement 
with  the 
Spaniards. 


>5?3-  Ju*r- 


.Cruz,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  French  ; if  not  in  the  number,  at  lead 
in  the  bulk  of  the  veffels.  A lea-fight,  more  famous  than  any  that 
had  happened  in  thofe  feas,  enfued ; in  which,  the  Spaniards  * 
having  the  advantage  of  the  weight  of  cannon,  proved  victorious. 
Strozzi,  the  French  commander,  being  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
Ihip  funk,  eight  of  his  navy  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  more 
than  two  thoufand  of  his  foldiersdeftroyed.  The  count  de  Briffac, 
cfcaping  with  eighteen  vcffcls,  carried  the  unhappy  tidings  of  the 
defeat  to  France.  The  lofs  of  fuch  a naval  armament  was  the  more 
deplorable,  when  it  was  confidered,  that  no  one  equal  to  it  had  c- 
ver  been  fitted  out  by  the  French  for  any  enterprife  in  the  Weft- 
Indies;  and  that  the  expcncc  of  it  far  exceeded  the  coft  of  other  na- 
tions in  planting  fome  of  their  beft  American  colonics.  Thus,  when 
fchemes  of  national  intereft  were  utterly  forgotten,  the  motives  of 
vanity  and  ambition  prompted  the  court  of  France  to  engage  rafti- 
ly  in  combating  the  power  of  Spain,  in  a part  of  the  world,  where 
her  navies  and  her  fettlements  much  furpaffed  thofe  of  any  other 
ftate  t*  In  fpite  of  the  difaftcr  that  attended  the  attempt,  it  was 
profecuted,  by  new  fuccours  being  granted  the  following  year  to 
Don  Antonio ; but  with  no  better  fuccefs.  In  France, < however, 
this  nominal  prince  found  an  afylum.  In  the  wreck  of  his  fortune, 
he  had  only  faved  a laddie,  emboffed  with  precious  ftones,  which 
ferved  him  in  place  of  all  other  pageantries  of  ftate;  while  he  bore  the 
title  of  Kingof  Portugal,  and  was  approached  on  the  knee  by  hisdo- 
meftics.  The  Queen  of  England  concurred  with  France  in  afford- 
ing him  fome  alii  fiance,  and  afterwards  undertook  an  expedition, 
in  his  name,  to  the  coafts  of  Portugal. 


Affairs  of  Upon  refun.ing  the  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  England,  it  is  to 
England.  remarked,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  began  to  difpenle  with  that 

caution 


* Ibid.  f Ibid.  lib.  78.  p.  157. 
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caution  fhe  had  obferved  in  her  conduit  with  refpeit  to  Spain. 
Though  inclined,  from  prudential  maxims,  not  to  provoke  her 
enemies,  yet  her  political  fituation,  and  her  forefight  of  danger,  of- 
ten roufed  her  to  fpirited  adtion.  Upon  the  appointment  of  Don 
John  of  Auftria  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  apprehend- 
ing the  execution  of  a fcheme  of  the  Pope’s  for  embroiling  her 
kingdom,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  (he  no  longer 
hcfitated  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  the  States  *.  A confiderable  fum 
of  money  was  given  them  as  a prefent,  and  the  loan  of  a hundred 
thoufand  pounds  furnifhed,  upon  fecurity  of  fome  towns  in  Holland, 
for  the  repayment  of  it.  No  fewer  than  feven  thoufand  of  her 
troops  joined  the  army  of  the  States  ; and  other  articles,  of  a dc- 
fenfive  confederacy  with  them,  were  fettled.  To  palliate  this  mca- 
fure  to  the  court  of  Spain,  (he  declared  herfclf,  reluctantly,  forced 
upon  it,  by  Philip’s  violent  government  of  the  Netherlands,  that 
fubverted  the  commerce  of  its  cities,  in  which  England  was  con- 
cerned ; and  infilled  particularly  upon  the  certain  proof  (he  had  of 
Don  John’s  correfpondence  with  the  Scottifh  Queen,  and  the  do- 
meftic  enemies  of  her  Kingdom.  Upon  this  laft  article,  (he  difco- 
vercd  her  refentment  to  be  chiefly  founded,  uninformed,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  Philip’s  difpolition  to  curb  the  ambitious  projects  of  his 
brother.  The  part  the  now  adled  with  Spain  was  fimilar  to  her 
condudl  towards  France,  during  feveral  periods  of  the  former  civil 
wars  ; and  it  was  furprifing  how  each  of  thefe  powers  found  it 
long  inconvenient  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  her. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  what  political  purpofes  were  anfwcr- 
ed,  by  her  allowing  the  Duke  of  Anjou’s  propofals  of  marriage  with 
her  to  be  carried  on  t«  The  two  vifits  he  made  to  England,  and 

her 

* CamJen.  b.  i.  p.  221.  A&a  Regia,  toI.  4.  f Camden,  ibid.  p.  232. 

Mattbieu,  p.  477. 
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Book  I.  her  reception  of  his  addrefles,  need  not  be  particularifed.  Whether, 
in  the  latter,  Ihe  a died  from  paflion,  or  from  policy,  or  from  a mix- 
ture of  both,  hiftory  has  not  ventured  to  determine,  with  certainty. 
What  ihe  lias  reported  to  have  faid  to  Bodin,  Chancellor  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  upon  the  fubjedl,  fhowed  her  quaintnefs  in  repar- 
tee. Upon  his  intimating  to  her  Majefty,  that  his  hiflorical  work 
would  be  defedtive,  for  want  of  the  proper  explication  of  her  con- 
dudt  about  the  marriage,  and  that  his  beft  account  of  it  would  be 
found  fault  with  : “ It  will  certainly  be  fo,  replied  Elizabeth  ; and 
I will  tell  you  what  will  be  faid  of  your  conjedlures  : A knave  ha- 
ving invented  a flory  ; a fool  has  put  it  in  print.”  But,  however 
• Ihe  adled  this  feene  of  dalliance  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  without 
fearing  the  refentment  of  the  French  court,  for  her  way  of  finifli- 
ing  it ; it  is  certain  that  Ihe  had  fufficient  rcafon  to  dread  the 
1580.  indignation  of  Spain  againfl  her.  The  attempt  upon  Ireland,  tho’ 
a weak,  and  ill  concerted  one,  and  made  in  the  Pope’s  name,  was 
defigned  as  a prelude  to  the  greater  perturbation  of  her  kingdom, 
that  was  meditated  by  the  Catholic  King.  The  Englifb  * femina- 
rics  of  Popifh  priefts,  which  he  eftablifhed  at  Douay,  and  other  pla- 
ces in  Flanders,  fhowed  the  formed  fcheme  he  had  to  inflame  the 
prejudices  of  her  catholic  fubje&s,  and  to  encourage  their  plots  and 
combinations  againft  her  perfon  and  government.  Finding  fo  con-, 
venient  a refuge,  the  devotees  expelled  from  England,  exerted  their 
utmofl  zeal  and  induftry  in  watching  over  the  catholic  vineyard 
there,  committed  to  them.  On  account  of  their  agency,  Elizabeth 
was  obliged  to  execute  the  penal  laws  againft  the  papifts  ; which 
tended  to  four  the  minds  of  many  of  them,  and  to  provoke  others 
to  refentment.  To  what  machinations  againft  her,  the  fcholaftic 
cafuiftry  they  were  taught,  could  inftigate  them  t,  appeared,  after- 
wards, 

• Mem.  dc  la  ligue,  tom.  I.  p.  £77.  Camden,  b.  3.  p.  307.  t Mem. 

dc  la  ligue,  ibid.  p.  30. 
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wards,  by  the  trial  of  William  Parry,  for  a treafonable  defign  to  Book  I. 
aflaflinate  the  Queen. 

The  fubferviency  of  thefe  popilh  votaries  to  the  ambitious  fchemes 
of  the  catholic  King,  became  remarkable,  about  this  time,  not  on-  1583. 
ly  in  England  and  the  Netherlands,  but  in  various  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Several  turbulent  defigns  were  fet  on  foot  by  them. 

The  |efuites  * of  Caftile  and  Portugal  broached  a doctrine,  which 
was  every  where  propagated  by  the  emillaries  of  Rome  ; that  the 
catholic  church  ought  to  have  but  one  Pa/lor,  and  one  King.  It  was 
recommended  under  the  name  of  the  Grand  Scheme;  and  was  cer- 
tainly the  favourite  one  of  Philip  II.  Hence,  the  mod  a&ive  of 
the  religious  orders  were  gained  over,  and  attached  to  his  intereft. 

By  their  incitement  of  the  catholic  leagues  in  France,  and  of  plots 
and  confpiraces  in  other  kingdoms ; the  ambitious  monarch,  art- 
fully, paved  his  way  for  the  execution  of  thefe  mighty  enterprifes, 
for  univerfal  empire  ; in  which,  a few  years  after  this,  the  whole 
drength  of  his  extenfive  dominions  were  employed  by  him.  To 
counteract  the  progrefs  of  his  defigns,  a defenfive  league  was  pro-  1583,  July, 
pofed  among  the  protedant  dates  by  the  King  of  Navarre  t-  It 
appears,  from  the  indru&ions  given  to  his  envoy,  de  Segur,  that 
apprehcnfions  were  entertained  of  an  agreement  being  made  by 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  to  divide  the  empire  of  Europe 
between  them. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  which  now  drew  near  its  con- 
clufion,  was  fignalifed  by  an  embafly,  fent  from  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  to  his  Holinefs.  The  credential  letters,  written  in  Latin, 
were  inferibed,  “ To  the  adorable  Vicegerent  of  the  celejlial  King , 
and  the  mojl  holy  chief  Paftor  of  the  church."  This  fliowcd  the 

Qjt  fuccefs 

• Thuan.  lib.  79.  p.  1 75.  t Mem.  de  la  ligue,  ibid.  p.  523. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Duke  of  Guif's  Ambition  and  Arts. Manifejlo  of  his  Partizans. 

-Calumnies  fprcad  by  them. Henry's  timid  Oppofition  to 

the  League. -Its  Progrefs  in  the  Kingdom.— Origin  of  the 

Council  of  Sixteen  in  Paris. The  King's  Jhameful  Concefftons 

to  the  League. 

IN  regular  governments,  where  violent  parties  prevail,  nothing 
has  a more  fatal  tendency,  than  when  the  meafures  of  the  ftate 
are  accommodated  to  the  principles  of  any  particular  fadtion.  It  i» 
the  certain  mark  of  the  declining  condition  of  the  government ; 

when 
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Book  II.  when  this  falfe  policy  becomes  neceflary  tofupport  it.  The  weight 
of  faftion,  increafed  by  it,  will  prefs  with  redoubled  force,  upon 
581  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  ftate ; till  the  whole  be  unhinged, 
and  thrown  into  diforder.  ’ , 

During  the  courfe  of  Henry’s  reign,  the  government,  in  order  to 
avoid  a collifion  with  the  faction  of  the  league,  had  a died,  chiefly, 
upon  the  principles  of  its  partizans.  The  checks  given  to  them, 
were  too  weak,  to  have  any  confiderabJe  effedt ; and  the  expedients 
ufed  to  divert  tlie  eruption#  of  their  fanatical  zeal,  had  fueh  an  ap- 
pearance of  timidity,  as  to  encourage,  rather  than  to  reprefs,  the  re- 
turns of  them  *.  In  the  temporary  calm,  that  took  place,  the  Duke 
of  Guife  beheld  the  fpirit  of  his  party  ftrll  undiminifhed ; and  was 
convinced,  that,  to  awake  its  former  vigour,  fome  popular  argument 
only  was  wanting ; which  the  courfe  of  time,  and  events,  would 
June  10.  certainly  fumifh.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjdu,  already  rela- 
ted, was  fuch  an  event  as  he  wilhed  for;  to  clothe  with  fome  pretext 
his  ambitious  purpofe  of  fhaking  the  government  of  Henry  III. 

In  this  inftance  it  was  proved,  that  the  deceafe  of  the  heir  of  a 
hereditary  monarchy  is,  generally,  a momentuous  incident.  It  be- 
came fo  now,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  who  had  occafion- 
cd  various  diflenfions  in  the  French  court  and  ftate.  It  is  allowed 
by  mod  of  the  hiftorians,  that  even  his  ambitious  projcdls.and  cfpe- 
cially,  his  late  enterprifes  in  the  Low  Countries,  had  contributed 
to  controul  the  progrefs  of  the  catholic  leagues,  by  gratifying  the 
paflion  of  the  military  chiefs,  for  employment  in  the  field.  His 
name,  and  rank  in  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  nobility  paid  a de- 
ference, dafhed  the  hopes  of  the  principal  inftigators  of  the  domef- 
tic  factions.  From  the  confideration  of  it,  the  Duke  of  Guife  was 
• believed 

* Matthicu,  Iiv.  8 p.  491. 
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. believed  to  have  reilrained  hi6  ambition ; when  the  catholic  leagues, 
eight  years  before,  invited  him  to  give  full  fcope  to  it,  “ I rnuft, 
take  care,  faid  he,  how  I attempt  any  thing  openly  *,  while  the 
. King’s  brother  lurvives.  But,  if  one  day,  I come  to  fee  the  lad  of 
the  race  of  Valois  upon  the  throne,  I know  well  what  is  to  be  done.” 
As  if  he  had  been,  calmly,  expelling  this  diftant  contingency;  when 
Anjou  returned,  from  Flanders,  with  fymptoms  of  a difeafed  confti- 
tution ; “ It  is  now  time,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  that  I fliould  try 
what  my  molt  courteous  addrefs  can  perform  with  the  old  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon.”  His  accutenefs  had  pointed  out  to  him  this  line  of 
procedure,  which  was  highly  political ; when,  by  Anjou’s  deceafe, 
and  the  King’s  want  of  illiie,  men’s  thoughts  began  to  be  turned 
upon  the  heir  of  the  crown,  by  collateral  fucceflion.  In  the  perfon 
of  the  Cardinal,  he  artfully  conceived,  not  only  that  a popular 
fereen  to  his  ambition  might  be  held  forth ; but  that  the  argument 
of  his  nearer  propinquity  of  blood,  might  be  oppofed  to  his  ne- 
phew’s claim  to  the  crown,  by  reprefentation.  The  fimple  prelate, 

' with  whom  the  confideration  of  the  King  of  Navarre’s  religion  was 
a powerful  motive,  was  foon  perfuaded  to  own  his  title  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion  ; which  neither  himfelf,  nor  others,  had  before  regarded  to 
be  in  any  degree  valid. 


Book  II, 

1584. 
Excited  to 
higher  am 
bition,  by 
the  Uukc  of 
Anjou's 
death, 


the  Duke  of 
Guife  begins 
to  embroil 
the  Hates, 


To  form  this  plan  for  embroiling  the  Bate,  Henry,  Duke  of 
Guife,  was  inlligated  by  the  predominant  motive  of  ambition,  en- 
couraged by  circurnftances,  that  lcemed  to  promile  him  fuccefs.  The 
difregard  of  the  King,  exprefled  by  many ; the  experiments  already 
made  of  the  power  of  that  fa&ion,  of  which  he  was  the  head  ; to- 
gether with  the  tamcncfs  of  the  government,  under  the  infults  of- 
fered to  it;  confpircd  to  fill  him  with  hopes  of  turning  the  prefent 
opportunity  to  his  aggrandizement  f.  The  memory  of  the  King  of 

Navarre’s 

• Preface  a la  Memoires  tie  la  Ligue,  tom  2.  Matthieu,  ibid.  + Thuan. 
lib.  81..  Mem  de  Sully,  in  a note,  liv.  i.  p.  45. 
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Book  II.  Navarre’s  former  rejeSion  of  his  profered  afliftance,  alfo,  difpofed  • 
him  to  difplay  the  weight  of  his  influence,  in  oppofition  to  the  title 
of  that  Prince.  The  licentious  harangues  of  the  preachers,  about 
the  eventual  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  and  the  publications  on  the  • 
fubject,  propagated  the  alarm  of  danger  to  the  kingdom  *.  An  art- 
ful piece,  writ  by  d’  Orleans,  an  advocate,  under  the  borrowed  name 
of  an  Englilh  refugee ; reprefented  the  cruelties  cxcrcifed  againft 
the  catholics,  in  that  kingdom.  An  improvement  was  made  on 
this  forged  argument  of  terror.  Prints  were  caft  off,  and  expofed 
in  feveral  places  of  Paris;  which  delineated  the  tortures  inflidcdon 
the  fons  of  the  Holy  Church,  by  their  perfccutors  in  England.  When 
collected  to  furvey  thofc  doleful  figures,  the  populace  flood,  in  fixed 
aftonilhment ; fome  petfons  were  ready  to  give  the  explication 
of  them,  and  to  add,  with  a deprefled  voice,  “ In  this  fame  man- 
ner, fhall  we  be  treated  in  France,  if  the  King  of  Navarre  fliould 
fucceed  to  the  crown.”  When  the  copper-plates  were  feized  by  the 
King’s  authority  ; the  fame  pictures,  fketched  on  wooden  tablets, 
were  hung  out  in  the  porticos  of  the  churches;  till  the  Englilh  en- 
voy infilled  to  have  them  l'upprefled. 

Having,  by  fuch  preliminary  artifices,  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
abated  ferment  about  religion  ; the  Duke  of  Guife  proceeded  to 
found  the  inclinations  of  his  principal  friends,  and  of  the  inftigators 
of  fadionf.  He  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  in  a meeting  of  them, 
Decemb.  31.  at  Joinville,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  the  requifite  form  of  their 
union,  and  even  the  terms  of  their  confederacy,  were  agreed  upon. 
Both  of  them  were  founded  on  the  plan  of  prote&ing  the  catho- 
S-tc'on-  lie  church  and  ftate  of  France,  againft  all  dangers  that  threatened  it. 
the*DuL°  After  a preamble  to  this  purpofe,  and  about  the  rifle  of  the  catho- 
Jo^viUc.'  lic  faith’  by  thc  cvcntual  fucceflion  of  a heretical  Prince,  the  written 

inftru- 

• Thuan.  ibid.  P.  Daniel,  tom.  p.  p,  169.  f Thuan.  ibid.  Matthieu 
liv.  8.p.  492.  * 
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Inftrument  of  their  aflociation  declared  their  unanimous  refolution, 
to  adopt  the  claim  of  the  Cardinal  Bourbon,  and  to  fupport  it,  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power.  In  cafe  of  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambrefis,  Ihould  be  re- 
newed with  Spain ; in  order  to  extirpate,  by  force,  all  fedaries, 
and  to  eftablifh  the  ads  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  kiugdom. 

Reftitution  was  to  be  made  by  him,  of  all  places  taken  by  the 
French,  in  the  late  wars  of  Flanders,  and,  efpecially,  of  the  city  of 
Cambray.  Their  union  with  the  catholic  King  was  declared  to  be 
inviolable,  and  to  comprehend  that  of  the  catholic  Lords  in  France, 
with  the  heirs  of  his  crown.  All  leagues  with  his  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty,  or  any  other  power,  without  the  confcnt  of  the  confederates, 
were  difavowed.  The  whole  tenor  of  this  ad  of  union  (howed  it 
to  be  fabricated  by  foreign  intereft.  The  parties  prefenr,  befides 
the  three  brothers  of  Guife,  were  the  agents  of  Spain,  and  thofe  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorain.  The  engagement  of  Philip  IT.  to  furnilh,  im- 
mediately, fifty  thoufand  crowns,  a-month,  and  other  requifite  fup- 
plies,  teftified,  how  acceptable  it  was  to  him,  to  promote  the  com- 
buftion  of  a neighbouring  kingdom. 

To  the  intelligent,  the  import  of  this  famous  league  afforded  juft 
fubjed  of  animadverfion.  In  any  view,  it  appeared  to  them,  to  be  Remarks  op- 
an  unprovoked  and  unwarrantable  combination,  againft  a fovereign;  °n  lt- 
as  culpable  for  exceffive  lenity,  as  any  meafure  of  his  government. 

To  juftify  the  affumption  of  arms,  from  the  danger  of  the  King’s 
want  of  iffue,  when  married,  and  only  at  the  age  of  thirty-three ; 
feemed  a fporting  with  all  the  tyes  of  loyalty.  The  fubftitution  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  above  feventy  years  of  age,  as  prefumptive 
fucceffor  to  Henry  III.  was  reckoned  the  groffeft  infult  on  the  un- 
derftandings  of  mankind.  Even  by  the  lowed  of  them,  the  politi- 
cal ufe  of  the  pageantry  of  his  name  might  well  be  comprehended.  * 

The  rules  of  government,  preferibed  to  this  nominal  fucceffor,  and 
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Book  II.  the  conceflions  made  to  Spain,  in  important  points  of  the  national 
honour,  and  intereft,  proved,  that  the  degradation  of  the  royalty 
was  the  chief  aim  of  the  confederates  *.  By  the  wits,  it  was  faid, 
“ that  the  Cardinal’s  behaviour  and  appearance  refembled  that  of 
an  old  trained  camel,  that  Hoops  down  to  receive  the  arbitrary 
load  of  his  driver,  though  more  than  fufficient  to  fix  him  to  the 
ground.” 

Notwithftanding  the  fcheme  of  the  catholic  league  evidently  ad- 
mitted of  this  conftru&ion,  the  Duke  of  Guife  trufted  in  his  ability 
to  render  it  the  idol  of  the  people ; and  the  fource  of  a formidable 
infurre&ion  againft  Henry  III.  He  knew  that  fi&itious  arguments, 
when  accommodated  to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  prove,  al- 
ways, more  powerful  with  them,  than  truth,  and  juft  reafoning. 
Converfant  in  the  methods  of  inflaming  their  paflions ; he  fcrupled 
not  to  vouch  thofe  calumnies,  which  are  the  food  of  the  blind  ani- 
mofity,  and  rage  of  the  common  people  f.  The  King’s  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Efpernon  to  hold  a conference  with  the  King 
of  Navarre ; the  prolongation  of  the  time  for  the  furrender  of  the 
iurety-towns,  in  the  hands  of  the  proteftants;  the  allowance  of  an 
aflembly  of  their  chiefs,  at  Montauban ; and  the  King  of  Navarre’s 
-r  difpatching  De  Segur,  to  fome  foreign  courts ; though  occurrences 

hardly  liable  to  mifreprefentation,  were  fufficient  to  give  credit  to 
the  moft  improbable  falfehoods..  From  them  was  inferred  the 
King’s  ailing  in  concert  with  the  heretical  fucceflor,  and  his  per- 
mitting a powerful  confederacy  of  the  proteftant  Princes,  to  vindi- 
fprl^dby  the  cate  ^‘8  r‘g*lt  to  the  crown.  To  ftrengthen  the  impreffion  of  this 
votaries  of  laft  afleveration,  the  copies  of  a treaty,  under  the  title  of  the  Con- 
the  league.  cor<jat  0f  Magdebourg , were  printed  ; which  fome  curates,  and 
preachers  read  publicly,  to  their  congregations,  to  convince  them 

* that 

• IT  Avila,  Ev.7-  fMattbieu,  ibid.  p.  495,  Mem.de  la  lig»e,  tom.  1. 
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that  the  catholic  fan&uary  betrayed  by  the  King,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  overthrown  by  the  bloody  counfels  of  her  enemies,  at 
home,  and  abroad.  By  fuch  impofitions  on  their  credulity,  the 
people  were,  generally,  perfuaded  that  the  King  of  Navarre,  who 
had  advanced  no  public  claim  to  his  rank  in  the  Bate,  was  prepared 
to  invade  the  throne,  with  open  force.  ' 

The  King  of  France  was  not  unadvertifed  of  what  palled  in  the 
meeting  at  Joinville,  and  of  the  turbulent  defigns  purfued  by  the 
confederates,  in  confequence  of  it  *.  But  the  jufl  apprehcnfions  he 
entertained,  with  refped  to  their  combination,- were  allayed  by  the 
judgment  pafled  upon  it,  by  the  members  of  his  council,  moll  truft- 
cd  by  him.  They  reprefented  to  him  that  fome  allowance  was  to 
be  made,  on  this  occafton,  for  the  zeal  of  the  catholic  Lords,  prompt-  vcrlook  the 
ed,  as  it  was,  by  their  fears  of  the  King  of  Navarre’s  fucceffion  to 
the  crown  t ; to  whom  the  court  of  parliament  had,  lately,  prefent-  Ucs- 
ed  the  lilies,  in  token  of  his  indifputable  title.  Other  circumftan- 
ces,  they  alfo  alledged,  had  contributed  to  produce  the  prefent  com- 
motion ; which,  being  greater  in  appearance,  than  in  reality,  would 
foon  vanilh,  like  the  former  league  of  Peronne.  They  urged,  that 
refentment  on  his  Majefty’s  part,  would  rather  be  hurtful,  and  might 
turn  the  fpirit  of  infurre&ion,  which,  evidently,  had  a different  ob- 
ject, againft  his  perfon,  and  government  So  cool  a judgment  pro- 
nounced by  them,  upon  a manifell  danger  of  the  ftate,  not  only  . 

Ihowed  their  attatchment  to  their  political  creed,  that  has  been  men-  . 

. tioned,  about  catholic  infurre&ions  ; but  likewife,  as  feveral  hiftori- 
ans  remark,  that  the  Queen-mother  had  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  daz- 
zled with  the  Duke  of  Guife’s  apology,  for  fupporting  the  title  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon.  It  was  fignified  to  her,  that  this  devia- 
tion from  the  order  of  fucceffion  might  pave  the  way  to  the  ad- 

R 2 vancement 
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vancemcnt  of  the  iflue  of  her  own  daughter,  the  Dutchefs  of  Lo- 
rain. With  one  fo  a&uated  by  the  fpirit  of  political  intrigue,  as  Ca- 
therine was ; the  fuggeftion  would  have  a confiderable  influence.  It 
is  obferved,  in  like  manner,  that  the  Duke  of  Guife,  by  exerting 
his  verfatilc  genius,  had  the  art  to  perfuade  feveral  of  the  nobles, 
that  his  views  were  not  different  fsom  thofe,  they  were  underftood 
to  retain.  To  the  loyal,  he  declared  that  his  foie  purpofe  was,  to 
reduce  the  infufferablc  domination  of  the  King’s  minions.  To  the 
difcontented,  he  pretended  to  contend,  only,  for  a more  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  the  employments  of  the  (late.  While,  among  his  chief 
confederates,  fome  were  made  believe,  that  he  meant  to  defend  the 
throne,  from  the  acceflion  of  a hugonot  Prince,  without  refpedt  of 
particular  perfbns ; others,  that  he  would  promote  the  claim  of  the 
daughters  of  France ; and  many  were  convinced,  that  he  would 
make  ufe  of  the  powerful  aid  of  the  catholic  King,  for  his  own  po- 
litical ends:  Over  the  face  of  the  catholic  league  was  thrown  that  ap- 
pearance of  ambiguity,  which  confounded  the  judgements  of  the 
generality  of  people,  with  refpedl  to  the  delign  of  it;  and,  by  keep- 
ing the  different  parties  in  fufpenfe,  favoured  his  fecret  meafures  for 
its  advancement. 


A mind  that  is  deftitute  of  refolution,  often,  yields  to  arguments, 
which  are  not  convincing  to  it.  Though  Henry’s  fenfibility,  and 
the  anxiety  of  his  temper  with  refpea  to  prefent  dangers,  led  him 
to  an  opinion  of  the  defigns  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  very  different 
from  that  of  his  council ; his  dread  of  encountering  difficulties,  ffill, 
reftrained  him  from  ading  according  to  his  fentiments ; and  made 
him,  eafily,  give  way  to  a further  trial  of  experiments,  which  had 
been  already  found  too  weak  for  the  virulent  growth  of  fedition. 
This  contrariety  of  his  refolution,  to  his  judgment,  appeared,  on 
this  occafion,  in  his  correfpondence  with  the  King  of  Navarre  * 

Upon 
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Upon  the  repeated  informations,  that  were  given  him,  of  the  rebel- 
lions  purpofes  of  the  votaries  of  the  league,  he  c^uid  not  help  wri-  ,5s5. 
ting  to  that  Prince,  that  he  was  convinced,  in  fpite  of  all  their  pre- 
tences, that  their  enterprife  was  againft  his  crown,  and  pcrfon,  and 
that  they  wanted  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  . 
date.  At  the  fame  time,  he  appeared  to  flirink  back  from  this 
judgment;  by  requiring  the  King  of  Navarre  to  attempt  no  oppofi- 
tion,  but  to  allow  a fuller  detedion  to  be  made,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  of  their  violent  defigns.  The  like  timidity  was  fhown  by 
him,  in  the  reception  of  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Holland;  who  February, 
came  to  make  him  the  honourable  offer  of  the  fovereignty  of  their 
provinces.  From  dread  of  cxafperating  the  fadious,  he  ftopt  them 
on  their  way;  and  when  allowed,  with  privacy,  to  proceed  to  Paris, 
he  quickly  difmifled  them,  with  feme  verbal  and  ambiguous  afTu- 
rances  of  his  friendflup  for  the  States. 

After  a fecret  provifion  of  arms,  and  the  levy  of  men  in  fome 
provinces,  the  partizans  of  the  league  no  longer  concealed  their  fe- 
ditious  confederacy.  A number  of  the  nobleffe  of  Picardy  repair- 
ed to  Rouen,  where  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  by  concert,  luid  re- 
tired, and  brought  him,  under  their  efcort,  to  Peronne ; as  a place 
aurpicious  for  the  birth  of  the  former  infurredions  * Here  they  Manlfcto  of 
publiihcd  their  manifeflo  ; which  nearly  coincided,  in- its  date,  with  pumped, 
an  arret  iffued  by  the  King,  againft  levying  foldiers,  without  Ids  Marckj.. 
command.  The  ftile  of  the  latter  was  fo  feeble,  and  derogatory  to 
his  dignity  as  a Sovereign;  that  the  mod  loyal  themfelves  were 
damped  by  it.  The  former,  with  profeffions  of  allegiance,  and 
duty  to  the  King,  conveyed  an  emphatic  and  popular  addrefs  to  the 
paftions  of  men  ; upon  the  fubjed  of  the  imminent  danger  of  their 

religious  eftablifhment,  and  of  the  flagrant  abufes  of  their  civil  go- 

vern- 
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vernmcnt,  by  the  arbitrary  and  infolent  fway  of  the  favourites.  The 
mention  of  the  union  with  Spain,  which  might  have  given  offence, 
being  fuppreffed ; it  bore  only  the  titles  and  delignatioijs  of  the 
French  catholic  Lords,  who  had  fworn  to  maintain  the  confederacy. 
It  exprefled,  in  ftrong  terms,  their  firm  and  zealous  refolution,  to 
venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  the 
public  good  ; and  their  confidence,  to  find  the  means,  and  neceflary 
aids,  to  acc  -mplilh  their  purpofes.  To  create  the  more“'tcrror  to 
their  opponents,  a lift  of  the  foreign  princes,  on  whofc  affiftance 
they  could  depend,  was  difplayed,  in  a feparate  paper. 

The  tranfmiffion  of  fuch  a manifcfto,  through  the  cities  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  could  not  fail  to  make  a powerful  impreffion. 
The  flacknefs  of  Henry’s  adminiftration,  together  with  the  hatred 
of  his  minions,  had  begot  a contempt  of  the  court,  among  the  ve- 
teran officers  of  the  army,  difguft  among  the  nobles,  and  obloquy 
and  licentioufnefs  among  the  common  people.  Without  this  fa- 
tal circumftance,  the  argument  of  religion,  alone,  would  not  have 
excited  a formidable  infurre&ion.  But,  under  the  pretext  of  it,  men, 
of  all  different  claffes,  found  it  eafy  to  hide  their  turbulent  fpirit, 
their  thirft  of  military  promotion,  and  their  hopes  of  repairing  their 
fortunes  by  the  public  broils.  To  many  of  the  needy  chieftains,  the 
piftoles  of  Spain,  difburfed  by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  his  bound- 
lefs  promifes,  were  an  irrefiftible  bait ; and  the  general  opinion  en- 
tertained of  his  great  abilities,  in  conducing  every  public  fcheme, 
made  the  embracing  of  his  party  be  deemed  no  lefs  fafe  than  lu- 
crative *.  Among  the  courtiers,  and  thofe  who  had  enjoyed  a 
confiderable  Ihare  of  the  King’s  bounty,  fome  defertions  to  the 
league  enfued.  In  the  provincial  governments,  its  affociates  ap- 
peared to  increafe ; and,  as  generally  happens,  while  the  moderate 

were 
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were  aftonilhed,  and  the  peaceable  were  afraid,  and  the  court  dif- 
covered  its  furprife  and  irrcfolution ; the  adherents  of  the  league 
were  fo  augmented,  that  the  Duke  of  Guife,  in  a letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Nevers,  took  occafion  to  bead,  “ that  not  a Angle  man,  on  whom 
he  reckoned,  had  failed  him.”  ... 

,w  f ! • 

But  induftrious,  as  the  Duke  of  Guife.  and  his  agents  were,  and 
well  calculated,  as  the  league  itfelf  may  be  reckoned,  to  diffufe  the 
fpiritof  infurre&ion ; more  time  was  required,  to  mature  the  counfels 
of  their  party,  and  to  advance  their  military  preparations.  Indebt- 
ed, by  computation,  to  the  value  of  his  eftates,  the  Duke  depended, 
entirely,  on  the  fubfidies  of  Spain,  for  the  raifing  of  foldiers.  Such 
levies,  as  he  was  capable  of  making,  with  that  affiftance,  and  in 
concert  with  his  coufin,  the  Duke  of  Lorain,  could  only  be  drawn 
together,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  *.  At  the  prefent  time, 
four  thoufand  foot,  and  a thoufand  horfe,  the  hiftorians  agree,  were 
all  the  troops  which  he  had  in  readinefs  to  take  the  field.  Surpri- 
fed  to  find  him  fo  infufficiently  prepared,  Bcauvais-Nangis  alked 
the  Duke,  at  Chalons,  what  he  could  pretend  to  do  with  fuch  an 
inconfiderable  force;  if  his  Majefty  marched  diredlly  with  his  troops 
to  attack  him  ? “ What  clfe,  replied  Guife,  but  to  retire  quickly  to 
Germany  ; and  there  wait  for  a more  favourable  occafion.”  This 
precipitation  wa9  not  imputed  to  the  Duke  of  Guife  ; but  to  a part 
of  the  confederacy.  The  f all  powerful  inftigation  of  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador,  who  diftributed  the  gold  of  his  mafter,  prevailed  over 
that  chieftain’s  more  deliberate  counfels..  Anxious  about  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  dreading,  upon  the  deputation  of  the  ftates 
to  the  King,  that  he  might  be  induced,  from  policy,  to  undertake 
their  prote&ion  ; Mendoza  urged  the  fpeedy  affumption  of  arms, 
in  a manner,  which  the  Duke  found  he  could  not  oppofe.  Enga- 
ged 
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gcd  too  deeply  with  his  party,  to  remain  mailer  of  all  the  refolu- 
tions  ; while  he  endeavoured  to  guide  them,  he  was  obliged,  occa- 
fionally,  to  obey  the  di&ates  of  his  adherents  *.  Upon  the  firft 
moiety  of  his  annual  penfion  of  two  hundred  thoufand  cfowns  being 
paid  him,  and  fome  money  configned  for  the  foreign  levies  j he 
difpatched  letters  to  the  Swifs  colonel,  Fifer,  to  BafTompiere,  and  o- 
ther  military  Ilipendarics  of  Germany,  to  fulfil  their  contracts  with 
him ; and  be  ready  to  advance  with  their  troops,  to  the  borders  of 
France. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  meafhres ; a body  of  forces  being  foon 
col  levied  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  ; 
with  the  alTiftance  of  the  Duke  of  Lorain,  Guife  poflefled  himfclf 
of  the  garrifons  of  Toul,  and  Verdun  ; but  his  attempt  on  Metz, 
which  was  the  key  of  the  kingdom,  on  that  border,  failed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  difperfed  votaries  of  the  league,  endeavoured,  by 
confpiracy  and  furprife,  to  render  themfelves  mailers  of  various 
towns  and  citadels,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Befides  many 
{mail  places  |,  thefe  attempts  were  made  in  the  great  dries  of 
Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marfeilles.  The  latter  of  them  was,  in  a 
few  days,  loft,  and  recovered.  Matignon,  by  fpirited  management, 
faved  Bourdeaux.  But  the  fuccefs  of  the  confpirators,  at  Orleans, 
Angers,  and  Bourges,  was  fome  compenfation  for  their  other  dif- 
appointments. 

While  the  chief  confederates,  thus  only  collecting  their  flrength, 
were  under  confiderable  anxiety  and  diffidence,  about  the  fuccefs  of 
their  various  enterprifes ; it  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  Henry, 
by  barely  affuming  the  appearance  of  martial  refolution,  might 
have  prevailed  in  fuppreffing  the  whole  vigour  of  the  infurre&ions. 

But 
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’But  his  divided, partial, and  intimidated,couhfcllors,again  concurred, 
without  hefitation,  to  betray  him.  The  two  rival  favourites,  Joy- 
eufe  and  Efpernon,  though  the  avowed  objects  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  league,  in  this  critical  occafion,  oppofed  each  other  ; and  the 
former,  by  joining  that  party  of  the  King’s  council,  which,  in  reali- 
ty, efpoufed  the  principles  of  the  confederacy,  but  not  the  faction 
of  the  Guifes,  was  enabled  to  carry  his  point  *.  The  power  of  the 
confederacy  was  fo  magnified  by  them,  and  the  extention  of  the 
flame  of  the  league  through  all  the  great  cities,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  kingdom,  was  represented  in  fuch  a light  to  the  King, 
that  he  was  perfuaded  there  was  no  refuge  for  him,  but  in  the  pro- 
pofal  of  a treaty.  The  advice  of  the  few  counfellors,  who  fhowed 
their  loyalty  and  Spirit,  to  be  equal  to  any  trial  of  them,  was  over- 
ruled ; and,  in  oppofition  to  the  arguments  of  Noailles,  Bifhop  of 
Aix,  of  the  Marlhal  d’Aumont,  and  de'Rambouillet ; the  daftardly 
refolution,  for  accommodating  matters  with  the  infurgents,  was  em- 
braced ; and  the  method  of  accomplifliingit  refigned  to  the  agency 
of  Queen  Catherine. 
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To  array  the  catholic  league  with  more  terror  ; its  partisans  had 
applied  for  the  fan&ion  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  their  enterprife. 

The  Cardinal  de  Pclleve,  afterwards  fo  noted  for  his  bigotted  adhe- 
rence to  it,  Solicited  this  point  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Matthieu,  a 
Jefuite  of  Lorain,  was  the  indefatigable  courier  employed  by  him. 

But  Gregory  XIII.  whofe  great  age  inclined  him  to  peace  and  re- 
pofe,  chofc  to  keep  the  affair  in  fufpcnfe ; and,  though  fome  verbal 
approbations  of  the  league  were f extracted  from  him;  he  perfift-  April  10. 
ed  in  declaring,  in  anfwer  to  their  felicitations,  that,  “until  he  could 
fee  more  clearly  into  the  bufinefs,  neither  bulls  nor  briefs  fhould  be 
granted  by  him.”  With  all  popular  fadions,  bold  affeverations  eafi- 
ly  Supply  the  place  of  truth.  The  Pope’s  words,  with  exaggerations, 

S were 
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Book  II.  were  reported  in  letters,  from  the  zealous  agents  of  the  league  at 
Rome ; and  ferved,  inftead  of  the  bulls,  to  cherifli  the  fpirit  of  that 
party.  But  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  whofe  zealous  attachment  to  the 
holy  fee  was  known,  required  more  fatisfa&ion,  upon  the  point  of 
confcience ; and,  to  obtain  it,  repaired  himfelf  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
When  he  found  there,  that  his  Holinefs  was  difpofed  to  deliver  no 
formal  judgement  about  the  league  ; he  declared  himfelf  at  freedom 
to  renounce  it.  Though  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  more  intelligent, 
that  emulation  of  the  Duke  of  Guife’s  authority,  as  much  as  any 
confcientious  motive,  induced  him  to  this  change  ; his  example  had 
a confiderable  influence  upon  feveral  of  the  nobles.  Among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  however,  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  Father 
was  fuppofed;  and  the  name  of  the  catholic  league  itfelf,  fo  confo- 
nant  to  their  prejudices,  was  fufficient  to  create  a general  attachment 
to  it. 

Origin  of  the  Of  this  lad  circumftance,  the  fpontaneous  origin  of  the  council  of 
fixtccn,  *ia  fatten,  in  Paris,  about  this  time,  was  a proof.  Clandeftine  meet- 
Parii.  ings,  fuch  as  had  been  dete&ed,  fome  years  before,  were  revived  a- 
mong  fome  of  the  lower  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  citizens  of  the  me- 
tropolis *.  The  college  of  Fortet,  belonging  to  the  Sorbonne,  was, 
afterwards,  found  to  be  the  place  of  their  rendezvous.  The  accu- 
(ations  of  the  King  and  government,  vented  by  the  clerical  de- 
daimers  among  them  were  liftened  to,  by  the  credulous  burgefles, 
with  cnthufiaftical  admiration.  They  believed  them,  an  oracular 
call  to  extraordinary  eftorts  of  zeal,  for  the  caufe  of  the  endanger- 
ed church  and  ftate.  They  took  oaths,  to  live  and  die  together,  in 
defence  of  the  true  faith.  They  entered  into  an  aflociation  for  this 
purpofe ; and  appointed,  for  each  of  the  fixtecn  wards  of  Faris,  one 
correfpondent  out  of  their  number,  to  engage  partizana  among  their 

fellow 
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fellow  citizens.  The  confederacy  of  the  Parifians,  promoted  by 
them,  adminiftcrcd  fupport  to  the  friends  of  the  leigue,  in  other 
cities ; and  furpafled,  in  flaming  zeal,  its  warmeft  adherents. 

In  the  midft  of  the  public  combuftion,  the  King  of  Navarre, 
pointed  out  as  the  fource  of  it,  and  branded  in  the  writings  of  the 
confederates,  as  the  grand  enemy  of  the  ftate,  was  at  a lofs  in  de- 
termining, what  meafures  he  ought  to  purfue.  To  abjure  his  re- 
ligion, to  renounce  his  connection  with  the  proteftants,  and  to 
throw  himfelf  on  the  will  of  a court,  irrefolute,  divided  into  parties, 
and  that  appeared  incapable  of  adting,  but  in  the  ambiguous  traCt 
of  expedients  ; confifted  neither  with  his  honour  nor  his  fafety.  As 
one,  worthy  of  his  high  rank  in  the  ftate ; he  chofe  a more  honourable 
way  of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  King  and  nation,  than  that 
of  appearing  to  catch  at  the  hopes  of  his  precarious  fucceffion  to 
the  crown ; when,  by  becoming  the  dupe  of  them,  he  would  dif- 
able himfelf,  from  a&ing  with  the  meafure  of  ftrength  he  had,  for 
the  honour  and  prefervation  of  both  *.  On  the  other  hand ; after 
having  offered  all  the  afiiftance  in  his  power,  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  royalty,  and  ufed  every  argument  to  animate  the  King,  to 
lay  afide  difmay,  and  truft  to  the  natural  loyalty  of  the  French  na- 
tion, for  the  defence  of  his  prerogative ; he  found  himfelf  reftrain- 
ed,  by  Henry’s  injunction,  from  appearing  in  the  field.  In  this 
fituation,  fo  difagreeable  to  one  of  his  warm  affedtions,  and  aCtive 
fpirit ; he  could  only,  for  the  prefent,  have  recourfe  to  public  prote- 
ftations  and  remonftrances.  Philip  du  Pleffis  Mornay,  celebrated 
no  lefs  for  his  political  than  his  literary  knowledge,  was  the  pen- 
man of  almoft  all  his  memorials.  In  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  ; 
his  merit  is  juftly  reprefented  under  the  character  of  Mentor ; or  the 
fage  guide  of  the  young  hero.  He  difplayed  a peculiar  talent  in 
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exprefling  fuch  fentiments,  on  the  fubjeds  he  touched,  as  corre- 
fponded  with'  the  heroic  magnanimity  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  His 
flile,  clear,  nervous,  correct,  and  polilhed,  beyond  the  profe  of  the 
age,  cxpofed  the  rudcnefs  of  moftof  its  produdions;  and  theclofe- 
nefs  of  his  reafoning  proved  the  fuperior  acutencfs  of  his  genius,  in 
managing  every  part  of  the  controvcrfy  with  his  antagonifls  of  the 
league.  The  delicacy  obfervcd,  through  the  whole,  with  refpcd 
to  the  faults  of  Henry  III.  is  particularly  remarkable  in  thefe  con- 
troverfial  performances ; which  may  be  flill  reckoned  the  belt  mo- 
del of  that  kind  of  writing,  for  exadnefs,  propriety,  and  juft  argu- 
ment. Having  the  ftamp  of  true  genius  upon  them  ; the  ftile  it- 
felf  appears  unantiquated ; while  that  of  the  other  memoirs  of 
the  times  feems  both  obfolete  and  tedious. 

From  du  Pleflis’s  pen,  two  remarkable  pieces  iflued  at  this  time  *; 
one  intitled,  An  Adverti/ement  about  the  aim  of  the  Guiles  in  their 
recourfe  to  arms  ; and  the  other,  A declaration , by  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, againft  the  calumnies  publilhed  againft  him.  In  the  latter, 
the  reply  made  with  refped  to  that  Prince’s  religion,  and  to  his  im- 
peachment, as  a perfecutor  of  the  catholic  church,  is  framed  with 
peculiar  addrefs  and  judgment.  To  give  form  and  folemnity  to  his 
proteftation,  about  his  readinefs  to  fubmit  the  judgment  of  his  re- 
ligious principles,  to  a free  general  council,  or  a national  one;  he 
lent  two  envoys,  with  a requeft  to  the  King  of  France,  for  leave  to 
tranfmit  it  to  the  courts  of  parliament.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the 
troops  of  the  leagues  were  in  motion,  and  a conflid  of  them  Teemed 
to  be  inevitable;  the  thoughts  of  a treaty  of  peace  appeared,  from 
neceffity,  to  be  fufpended  f-  Orders  were  iflued  to  fortify  St  Denis, 
and  ftrengthen  the  ramparts  of  Paris.  Henry  himfelf  went  to  vifit 
them,  and  to  appoint  the  ftations  of  the  guards,  and  watches.  The 
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commiffions  given  to  feveral  of  the  courtiers,  and  nobles,  to  raife 
forces,  created  a general  belief,  that  the  King,  roufed,  at  laft,  by  in- 
dignation, would  take  the  field,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
crown.  Encouraged  by  thefe  appearances,  feveral  proteftant  chiefs 
refolvcd,  though  the  King  of  Navarre  fhould  not  enter  upon  action, 
not  to  let  flip  this  opportunity  of  attacking  their  fworn  enemies,  in 
concert  with  the  royalifts.  The  watch-word,  of  Five  le  Roy , now 
revived  among  their  troops,  appeared  to  infpire  them  with  new  ala- 
crity and  fpirit  for  the  combat.  But  all  was  quickly  found  to  be 
a feene  of  delufion  ; when  intelligence  came  that  the  Queen-mo- 
ther, by  the  King’s  allowance,  was  felting  out  to  hold  a conference, 
at  Efpernay,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  league.  The  loyalifts,  of  true 
fpirit,  were  abafhed  : The  King  of  Navarre,  by  his  envoys,  intreat- 
cd,  and  conjured  Henry,  not  to  yield  to  the  difhonourable  meafure 
of  a negociation.  Deceiving  himfelf,  or  wifhing  to  hide  his  weak- 
nefs  ; he  afluredthem,  as  he  had  done  before,  that  he  would  do  no- 
thing again.ll  his  honour,  or  the  edicts  of  peace,  and  that  he  would 
hearken  to  no  terms  with  the  confederates,  unlefs  they  firlt  laid 
down  their  arms. 


Boos  IT. 
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Alacrity  of 
the  prote- 
ftants  to  fup- 
port  him  a- 
gainft  the 
league  ; 


When  Catherine  was  appointed  negotiator,  for  the  King,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  league ; it  was  underftood,  in  what  manner  the 
grand  contefl  with  them  was  likely  to  be  terminated.  Beiides  being 
fufpcQed  of  having  a biafs  to  that  party,  on  account  of  the  intcreft 
of  her  daughter,  the  Dutchefs  of  Lorain;  her  own  political  genius, 
always,  led  her  to  keep  up  a balance  among  the  parties  of  the  Hate. 

For  fome  time  part,  the  had  defired  tofubvert  the  influence  of  Hen- 
ry’s favourites,  as  prejudicial  to  her  own,  with  him.  This,  Ihe  by  Queen 
knew,  would  be  effectually  accomplifhed,  by  concluding  an  agree-  . 

ment  with  the  Duke  of  Guife  ; the  declared  enemy  of  the  rule  of 
the  minions  *.  D’ Avila  relates,  how  her  artificial  talents  were  ex- 

erted 
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erted  on  this  occafion  ; and  what  crafty  propofitions  were  made  by 
her,  to  gain  time,  and  to  detatch  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  from  his 
connexion  with  the  league.  But  this  may  be  reckoned  only  the 
flourifh  of  Catherine’s  abilities,  ordinary  with  that  hiftorian ; lince, 
inftead  of  being  able  to  effectuate  any  of  thcfe  points,  the  could 
hardly  obtain  a truce,  from  the  Duke  of  Guile,  for  a few  days.  No 
interruption  being  allowed,  by  him,  of  the  advancement  of  his 
troops  from  the  borders ; it  feemed  rather,  that  the  negociations 
were  fo  managed,  that  the  hard  argument  of  neceffity  might  be 
urged,  more  ftrongly,  upon  the  King.  Too  much  difpofed  of  him- 
felf  to  anticipate  its  force ; he  confented  to  lign,  with  the  confede- 
rates, the  ignominious  treaty  of  Nemours. 

The  preliminary  form  of  this  agreement  was  curious  *.  It  was 
called,  A requef  to  the  King ; or,  the  lajl  refolution  of  the  Confede- 
rates ; in  order  to  demon/irate,  clearly , that  they  have  no  other  de- 
fign,  but  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  extirpation  of 
herefies;  and  that  any  attempt,  again/!  the  fate , is  falfely  imputed  to 
them.  The  conceflions  made  by  it  were  ; an  edidl  of  re-union  irre- 
vocable, in  favour  of  the  catholic  faith ; the  fuppreflion  of  the  exer- 
cife  of  every  other  religion ; a declaration  of  war  with  the  hugonots, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  furety-towns ; and  their  fubje&ion  to  con- 
fifeations,  or  to  expulfion  from  the  kingdom ; without  conformity 
to  the  catholic  church.  Above  twelve  cities  and  caftles  were  con- 
figned  by  way  of  fecurity  to  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy.  Penfions 
were  granted  to  fome  of  them,  for  maintaining  guards  for  their 
perfons ; and  a general  indemnity,  for  their  pad  enterprife. 

Such  was  the  import  of  the  treaty  of  Nemours ; juftly  termed  the 
difgrace  of  the  King,  and  the  triumph  of  the  league.  The  only 
. point, 
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point,  wanting  to  complete  this  view  of  it,  was ; that  nothing  was 
ftipulated  with  regard  to  the  Cardinal’s  claim  to  the  fucceffion.  In 
all  other  refpedis  it  was  evident,  that  the  Duke  of  Cuife  had  accom- 
plifhed  the  utmofthe  could  propofe  to  himfelf,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  enterprife.  When  hardly  prepared  for  it,  and  with  only  a tu- 
multuary force,  he  had  not  only  (truck  terror  into  the  court,  but 
forced  the  King  to  adopt  the  general  fyftem  of  his  party  j it  was 
apparent  to  all  the  confiderate,  that  the  league  would  be  rendered, 
under  fuch  a conductor,  an  engine  of  power,  fufficient  to  fubvert 
the  foundations  of  the  date.  The  King  of  Navarre,  fays  Matthieu  *, 
exprefled  the  impreflion,  which  the  account  of  the  treaty  of  Ne- 
mours made  upon  him,  by  declaring,  “ That  he  found  part  of  the 
muftachios  of  his  face,  fuddenly,  changed  into  white,  while  he  lean- 
ed his  head  upon  his  hand,  in  a penftve  pofture.” 
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ENR  Y having,  contrary  to  his  honour,  to  the  intereft  of  his 
crown,  and  even  to  his  public  declarations,  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Nemours,  with  his  catholic  fubjects  in  arms;  found  his  pri- 
vate fenfation  of  the  indignity  of  this  tranfa&ion  increafed,  the 
more  he  reflected  upon  it.  * He  perceived  the  compulfion  he  was 
under ; and,  that  he  could  not  now,  as  in  former  cafes  of  pacifica- 
tion with  the  hugonots,  take  the  liberty  of  evading  the  execution 
of  his  agreement.  The  appearance  of  hefitation,  o t delay,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  it,  would  have  difgufled  fome  of  his  moll  intimate  counfel- 
lors  * ; and  the  folemn  fandtion,  given  to  the  article  about  the  edidt 
of  union,  was  fuch,  as  could  not  be,  eafily,  difpenfed  with.  Sworn 
to  by  his  Majefty,  and  all  the  Princes,  peers,  and  officers  of  the 
crown ; it  was  to  be  immediately  executed,  with  the  forces  already 
on  foot,  and  other  levies  that  could  be  prefently  made.  Tho’  fen- 
fiblc,  that  the  fame  of  this  holy  war,  with  the  hugonots,  would  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  his  adverfaries  ; Henry  was  too  much  in- 
volved to  draw  back  from  it.  For  the  more  formal  promulgation 
of  his  edidt ; he  went,  with  all  his  attendants  of  ftate,  to  the  court 
Publication  of  parliament ; where  the  councilors  were  aflcmbled  in  their  red 
of  Nemours  r0^CSl  The  Parif,an  populace  poured  forth  their  acclamations  of 
joy,  upon  the  occafion ; while,  in  the  afleuibly  itfelf,  the  general 
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ftlence,  and  the  concern  vifible  in  the  countenances  of  many,  fh ow- 
ed how  differently  they  were  affected.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  a 
gloomy  fpeCtacle  to  the  confiderate  j to  behold  a Prince,  of  Henry’s 
years,  and  mature  judgment,  conftrained,  in  fuch  a manner,  to  al- 
ter an  effential  part  of  the  plan  of  his  adminiftration,  and  to  autho- 
rife  a decree,  for  arming  one  part  of  his  fubjeCts  againft  another, 
and  for  increafing  the  flames  of  a civil  war ; which  had  fo  long 
wafted  the  vitals  of  the  kingdom. 

To  the  moderate,  the  peaceable,  and  the  humane ; the  confe- 
quences  arifing  from  the  abolition  of  all  former  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion *,  and  the  execution  of  the  prefent  violent  one)  appeared  de- 
plorable. By  it,  the  proteftant  party  were  not  only  prohibited  all 
exercife  of  their  religion,  but  required,  under  penalty  of  bodily  pu- 
nifhmcnt,  and  the  confifcation  of  their  goods,  to  make  public  pro- 
feflion  of  the  catholic  faith  j or  to  depart  the  kingdom,  within  fix 
months.  What  efforts  of  refiftence  would  be  made  by  the  warlike, 
and  the  brave,  among  them,  might  be  certainly  forefeen ; and  the 
diftrefs  and  confufion  into  which  the  unarmed,  the  dcfencelefs,  or 
the  timid,  would  be  thrown,  were  equally  apparent.  Deprived  of 
their  own  chambers  ofjuftice;  the  Angle  article  of  clemency  extend- 
ed to  them  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  produce  its  effect ; flnee, 
though  allowed,  in  cafe  of  their  going  into  exile,  to  fell  or  difpofe 
of  their  eftates,  nothing,  but  injury  and  depredation,  could  be  ex- 
pected from  other  prejudifed  judges,  and  partial  tribunals. 

While,  with  a reluctance  that  could  not  be  concealed,  Henry  aCt- 
ed  this  difhonourable  part ; the  King  of  Navarre  appeared  to  derive 
a higher  meafure  of  reputation  from  the  dangerous  a (faults  prepa- 
red for  him.  In  refolring  to  combat  them,  in  the  refuge  of  his 
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innocence,  as  his  public  declarations  expreffed  it ; he  undertook,  not 
merely  his  own  defence,  but  what  Henry,  with  all  the  power  of 
his  crown,  had  declined,  the  vindication  of  the  infultcd  royalty. 
Warranted  in  this  procedure,  by  the  King’s  late  condemnation  of 
the  confederacy  as  rebellious,  and  from  the  afl'urances  given  him, 
in  Henry’s  private  letters,  that  the  edicts  of  peace  fhould  be  main- 
tained; he  had  reafon  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Nemours  to  be  a vio- 
lence iin poled  upon  his  Majefty*;  which  enabled  his  enemies  to 
arm  themfelves  with  his  authority,  and  to  proferibe,  together  with  a 
number  of  his  fubjeds,  thofe  who  were  neafeft  to  him  in  blood. 
“ In  fuch  a caufe,  laid  this  courageous  prince  in  his  manifefto,  I 
am  not  afraid  that  I fhall  be  dellitute  of  friends  : For  it  is  well 
known,  that  his  Majefly’s  heart  is  with  us ; though  his  enemies  and 
ours  have  dared  to  ufurp  his  arms.”  He  offered,  in  the  way  of  rea- 
fon and  equity,  to  remove  every  ground  of  quarrel  alledgcd  againft 
him  ; or  to  avoid  the  impending  bloodfhed  of  France,  by  meeting 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  or  others  of  his  chief  adherents,  in  the  lifts  of 
private  combat.  Having,  by  a new  proteftation,  declared  himfelf 
united  with  his  coufin  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Marfhal  Mont- 
morency ; he  called  upon  all  loyal  l'ubje&s  to  join  with  them,  in 
waging  inceflant  war  with  the  fadio'n,  that  tyrannized  over  the 
King  and  ftate,  and  fubverted  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

Confcious,  as  Henry  was,  that  his  honour  might  appear  blemifhed 
to  the  King  of  Navarre ; he  now  fent  three  of  his  minifters,  the  Car- 
dinal dc  Lcnoncourtf,  the  Secretary  dc  Poigni,  and  the  Prefident  de 
Brulart,  as  envoys  to  him.  By  their  rcafoning  with  him,  he  hoped 
to  palliate,  if  he  could  not  juftify,  his  difgraccful  treaty  with  the 
league.  Together  with  the  argument  of  ncccffity,  from  the  ftate  of 

his 
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his  Majefty’s  affairs,  they  urged  that  Toothing  pretext  to  the  King  Book  II. 
of  Navarre,  that  the  plan  of  the  re-union  adopted  by  him,  was  the 
only  one,  which  could  prevent  the  molt  general  combination  of  the  Env.»s  eat 
catholics  againft  his  eventual  fucccflion  to  the  crown;  and  that,  in 
this  mcal'ure,  the  King  had  confulted  his  perfonal  intcrefl,  as  no  lefs 
dear  to  him.,  than  that  of  his  fon,  and  legitimate  heir  of  the  mo- 
narchy. In  the  reply  made  to  the  envoys,  it  was  faid  by  Henry ; 

“ Since  his  Majefty  does  me  the  honour  to  acknowledge  that  I fo 
nearly  belong  to  him  ; how  much  could  I have  withed  it  had  pleafed 
him,  to  have  required  fuch  a proof  of  my  allegiance,  and  fidelity  to 
him,  as  was  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  that  relation.”  But  when,  in 
confirmation  of  his  edid  of  union,  the  convcrfion  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  and  the  fufpenfion  of  the  public  exercife  of  the  proteftant 
religion,  for  fix  months,  and  the  furrendcr  of  the  furety-towns, 
were  propofed ; this  conference  for  peace  concluded ; with  only  a 
vague  agreement  for  renewing  it,  by  an  interview  between  that 
Prince,  and  the  Queen-mother  ; which  took  not  place,  till  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Confoling  himfelf,  under  the  lhame  of  the  late  treaty,  with  the 
hopes,  that  at  lead  one  fadion  in  his  kingdom,  though  not  the  moft 
formidable,  would  be  fupprefled;  Henry  prepared  for  executing  his 
edia  againft  the  proteftants.  So  long,  however,  the  votary  of  peace, 
and,  almoft,  the  vidimof  habitual  indolence,  and  pleafure;  he  could 
not  help  difeovering  that  this  talk,  impofed  on  him,  was  moft  difa- 
grceable  to  his  temper.  Upon  the.  occafion  of  his  demanding  the  fup- 
plies,  ncceffary  for  the  war  * ; perceiving  the  delegates  of  Paris,  he 
had  lent  for,  inclined  to  make  fome  objedions,  he  addreffed  himfelf 
to  each  of  them,  in  the  following  peremptory  ftrain : “ You,  of  the 
parliament,  faid  he,  mull  lay  your  account  with  the  ftoppage  of 
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your  falaries,  during  this  war.”  “ As  to  you,  my  citizens  of  Paris, 
>585.  you  mull  have  your  funds  for  it  in  rcadinefs;  otherwife,  when  your 
corn-mills  are  on  fire,  as  I have  feen  them,  it  will  be  too  late.” 
When  they  began  to  offer  their  remonftrance,  his  looks  changed 
more  into  paffion.  “ Is  this  a time,  faid  he,  to  bring  forth  your 
difficulties?  Why  did  you  not  believe  the  account  I gave  you,  alrea- 
dy, of  the  confequences  ? By  what  I now  fee,  we  fiiall  bring  the 
mafs  itfelf  into  danger  ; while  we  dream  of  deftroying  the  preaching 
of  the  Hugonots.”  Juftificd  in  fuch  expreffions  of  indignation,  as 
Henry  well  might  be ; he  forgot  that  a Prince,  when  he  fuffers  com- 
pulfion,  ought  never  to  fhow  himfelf  to  be  conftraincd  ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  afforded  his  enemies  fome  ground  for  accufing  him  of 
want  of  zeal,  in  the  catholic  caufe. 

All  circumflances  feemed,  now,  to  confpire  to  augment  the  per- 
fecution  raifed  againft  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  protcflants. 
The  approbation  of  the  league,  by  the  court  of  Rome,  hitherto  in 
vain  follicited  by  its  agents,  was,  in  a great  meafurc,  obtained ; af- 
Ma?  *•  ter  the  elevation  of  the  famous  Sixtus  Quintus  to  the  pontifical 
- chair.  His  true  charader,  and  genius,  concealed  during  the  obfeure 
condition  of  his  life,  and  even  through  the  gradations  of  his  higher 
, fortune,  were  immediately  difclofed  to  view,  upon  his  attainment  of 

fusratfetTto"  ^ PurP'e  *•  Efleemed  peaceable,  moderate  in  his  views,  unmoved 
the  chair.  by  worldly  paffions,  indifferent,  even  to  injuries;  he  fhowed  him- 
felf, at  the  age  of  fixty-five,  to  be  vehement  in  his  temper,  impla- 
cable in  his  refentments,  and  obflinate  in  his  purpofes ; to  a degree 
beyond  moft  men.  His  flrength  of  mind,  and  his  penetration, 
were  warped  with  the  kccncft  paffions ; and  exerted  themfelves, 
chiefly,  in  the  train  of  the  latter.  As  fupreme  head  of  the  church, 
and  as  Sovereign  of  Rome  ; his  decrees  and  ads  were,  alike,  the 
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arbitrary  didates  of  his  will.  Difrcgarding  prefent  eftccm  or  ap- 
probation ; he  fecmed  to  be  covetous  only  of  future  fame  ; and  to 
trull,  that  the  exertions  of  his  uncommon  genius  would  acquire  it. 
Parcimonious,  in  the  oeconomy  of  his  palace  and  table;  his  dome- 
flic  expence  fcarcely  equalled  that  of  opulence  in  a private  ftation. 
But,  by  means  of  the  vaft  treafures  he  amaffed,  he  ftrove  to  emu- 
late, in  a variety  of  public  works  and  ftructures,  the  mod  fumptu- 
ous  ones  of  the  Roman  emperors.  The  terror,  and  fcourge  of  the 
petty  tyrants,  and  banditti  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftatc;  he  would  have 
merited  the  praife  of  a founder  of  it ; if  he  had  lived  in  a more  unci- 
vilized period.  While  the  firft  nobility  of  Rome  trembled  under 
his  fway;  he  equally  contemned  their  farcafms  upon  the  mean*- 
nefs  of  his  birth,  or  their  cenfures  of  his  actions.  In  allulion  to 
his  paternal  cottage,  without  a roof ; he  ufed  to  lay  ; “ Our  houfe 
was  furely  a moll  illuftrious  one;  fince,  within  its  walls,  as  well  as 
without,  it  received  all  the  illumination  which  the  fun  could  give 
it.”  Such  was  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Sixtus  Quintus ; rank- 
ed with  the  foremoft  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  St  Peter’s  chair.  With 
an  admiration  of  the  vigour  of  his  mind  ; we  may  fcan  his  charac- 
ter, as  ages  after  him  are  faid  to  have  done  feveral  of  his  public 
monuments;  in  which  the  wonderful  efforts  made  were  readily 
perceived  ; while  the  beauty,  propriety,  or  tafte  of  them,  could  hard- 
ly be  difeerned. 

From  natural  temper  and  fagacity,  Sixtus  Quintus  condemned, 
the  catholic  league  in  France  ; and,  by  fending  forne  monks  to  the 
gallies,  who  calumniated  Henry,  he  Ihowed  what  he  thought  the 
contemners  of  a fovereign’s  name  deferved.  He  declared,  up- 
on hearing  the  infult  upon  his  crown,  by  the  treaty  of  Nemours, 
that  the  indignation  of  a monarch,  fo  exafperated,  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  catholic  church  in  that  kingdom  ; and  he,  juftly,  predic- 
ted the  political  confequences  of  the  infolent  procedure  of  the  chiefs 
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gaimt  the 
two  Princes 
of  llourbon. 
Septem.  19. 


The  King  of 

Navarre’s 
fpirited  pro- 
teftation  a- 
gainll  it. 
November  6. 


of  t!ic  league.  But,  while  he  expreffed  thefe  fentiments,  and  bla- 
med Henry’s  wcaknefs ; he  thought  his  own  dignity  required  him, 
to  equal  his  mod  zealous  and  rigid  predcceffors,  in  controuling  he- 
retics. The  fird  bull  granted  by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  excom- 
municated both  the  favourers  of  the  hugonots,  and  fuch  as  formed 
any  delign  againd  the  King  and  date.  Yet,  as  this  moderation 
might  diminidi  the  eclat  of  his  authority,  and  he  would  not  bratj- 
difli  his  fpiritual  weapons  in  a vain  manner  *,  he,  prefently,  by  an- 
other bull,  pronounced  his  anathemas  againft  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  as  contumacious  and  relapfed  heretics. 
Signed  by  five  and  tw  enty  cardinals,  this  bull  was  of  fignal  advan- 
tage to  the  league ; as  it  authorifed  the  exclulion  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  from  his  heritable  right  to  the  crown.  It  alio  ferved  to 
intimidate  Henry  III.  from  fupporting,  though  in  an  oblique  man- 
ner, the  title  of  that  prince.  This  appeared  in  the  conted  that  fol- 
lowed, about  the  publication  of  the  bull  in  France ; in  which  too 
much  was  yielded  to  the  Pope’s  arrogance,  by  Henry  and  his  mi- 
niders ; though  the  reception  of  it,  into  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
was  diverted. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  left  almod  alone  to  alfert  his  own  rights, 
and  to'  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  French  monarchy,  againd  the 
prefumption  of  Sixtus,  acquitted  himfelf  with  his  ufual  fpiritf. 
By  means  of  fome  notable  agents  fent  to  Rome,  he  got  feveral  co- 
pies of  a printed  bill,  or  protedation,  in  his  name,  fixed  up  in  the 
public  places  of  the  city.  The  fuccefs  of  an  attempt  fo  uncom- 
mon, under  the  audere  government  of  Sixtus,  as  well  as  the  fpirit- 
ed arraignment  of  his  bull,  afforded  fubjedt  both  for  ferious  and  i- 
ronical  arguments,  againd  the  Pope’s  authority  J.  It  was  known, 
that  the  King  of  Navarre,  by  this  a&ion,  lod  nothing  of  the  high 
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opinion  which  Sixtus  himfeif  had  conceived  of  him  ; whofc  intre- 
pidfpirit  he  often  commended  to  the  French  ambaflador;  and  wifhed 
his  mafter  had  fuch  a fhare  of  refolution  as  the  Beurnois.  He  was 
afterwards  heard  to  declare,  “ that,  in  all  .the  world,  he  knew  only 
of  two  princes,  who,  their  herefy  being  excepted,  were  worthy  to 
reign  and  it  was  well  underftood,  that  Henry  of  Navarre,  and 
Elizabeth  of  England,  were  the  perfons  meant  by  him.  Whether 
with-held  by  his  parfimony,  or  by  congenial  fympathy  with  the 
former ; he  ever  rcfufed  to  contribute,  out  of  his  affluent  treafury, 
for  fupporting  the  league. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  compofition  and  ftile  of  the  King  of 
Navarre’s  manifeftos,  were  remarkable  for  propriety  and  fpirit.  In 
the  letters  addrefled  by  him,  at  this  time,  to  the  three  orders  of  the 
FYench  Rate  * ; we  fee  this  exemplified  in  a peculiar  manner.  Juft 
argument,  and  pathetic  fentiment  and  expreffion,  are  confpicuous 
in  each  of  them.  Having  lhown,  that  the  prefent  decifion  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  reprobated  the  title  of  the  acknowledged  fuc- 
cefior,  was  fuch  an  infult  upon  the  King  and  ftate,as  furpalfcd  any 
former  infiance  of  Papal  arrogance:  His  addrefsto  the  nobles, on  the 
fubject  of  the  enfuing  war,  is  conceived  in  thefe  terms  : “ The  prin- 
ces of  the  blood  of  France  are  the  chief  of  the  nobility.  As  one  of 
them,  and  having  the  honour  to  be  the  firft  in  rank ; I love  you  all. 
'With  this  affeCtion,  the  effufion  of  your  blood  feels,  as  the  draining 
of  my  own.  An  alien  can  have  no  luch  fympathy  with  you;  nor  does 
heeftimatc  thclofsof  you  to  the  kingdom.  How  reluctantly,  then,  do 
I engage  in  this  new  fccne  of  domeliic  war  1”  To  the  third  order ; 
he  exprefled  himlelf  in  the  following  manner  : “ Compelled,  in  a 
great  meafure,  I know  you  are,  to  endure  the  prefent  commotions  of 
the  ftate  ; by  which  you  arc  ever  expofed  to  be  the  greatefi  fufterers. 

A (TeCtcd 
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Affected  with  your  miferies,  I deftre  not  to  incrcafe  them,  by  cal- 
ling you  to  take  arms  in  my  behalf.  All  I requeft  of  you,  is  to 
have  your  good  wilhes  and  your  prayers.”  He  concluded  his  ad- 
drefs  to  the  clergy,  who  chiefly  urged  the  war  againft  him,  with 
this  juft  reprimand  of  their  violent  zeal  : “ If  war  be  fo  much  to 
your  talle  ; if  a battle  pleafes  you  more  than  a theological  difpute, 
and  a combination  to  fhed  blood,  more  than  a council ; I muft  wafli 
my  hands  clear  of  the  ftain  of  all  that  is  fpilt ; and  fay,  let  the  in- 
lligators  of  ourdifeord,  and  the  authors  of  our  mifery,  bear,  on  their 
heads,  the  load  of  the  guilt.” 


As  analogous,  in  argument  and  ftyle,  to  thefe  fpecimens  of  the 
genius  of  du  PlefTis  Mornay,  in  compofition  ; the  remonftrance  of 
the  court  of  parliament,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  edidt  of  union,  de- 
ferves  to  be  mentioned  *.  It  is  a noble  record  of  the  force  of  the 
fentiments  of  humanity,  and  of  reafon,  when  civil  outrage  was 
Remon-  authorized,  both  by  the  head  of  the  church,  and  of  the  ftate.  It 
parliament1*  exprefled  their  abhorrence  of  the  violation  of  juftice  and  equity,  ef- 
againft  ti«  fential  to  all  government,  in  a manner  that  entitled  them  to  the 
ng ' ' ' name  of  the  guardians  of  the  laws  of  the  ftate.  “ Although,  faid 
they,  the  whole  Hugonot  party  was  reduced  to  a Angle  man  ; no 
member  of  our  body  could  prefume  to  pafs  fentence  of  death  upon 
that  individual ; unlefs  his  procefs  were  legally  formed,  and  fuffi- 
cicnt  proof  brought  to  arraign,  and  to  convidt  him  in  the  commif- 
Aon  of  a capital  crime ; and,  even  in  condemning  the  malefadtor, 
we  would  regret  the  lofs  of  a citizen.  How,  then,  can  any  amongfl 
us  dare,  without  form  or  rule  of  juftice,  to  promulgate,  under  the 
falfe  name  of  an  edidt,  an  arbitrary  and  bloody  decree,  for  fpread- 
ing,  through  cities  and  provinces,  ftaughter  and  devaftation ; and 
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adding  to  the  horror  of  the  many  public  graves  and  ruins  of  the  Book  II. 
kingdom?  I58S. 

In  the  midft  of  hie  fecrct  diffatisfa&ion  and  anxiety;  Henry  a- 
doptcd  the  affurances  that  were  given  him,  by  the  inftigators  of  the 
war,  with  refpeft  to  the  fucccfsful  and  fpeedy  iffue  of  it  *.  From 
this  pcrfuafion,  which  was  agreeable  to  him  ; he  fliowed  unufual 
aflivity  in  making  preparations  to  execute  his  edid.  He  reduced 
the  term  of  fix  months,  which  it  allowed  the  Hugonots  for  abju- 
ring their  religion,  to'the  Ihorter  one  of  three  ; and,  foon  after,  to 
fifteen  days.  He  appeared  himfelf  in  the  court  of  parliament,  and  Five  armies 
required  the  regiftration  of  feveral  edids,  for  raifing  fupplies.  In  ,g™uft 
a fliort  time,  five  armies,  under  different  commanders,  were  fet  on  tiept-otc- 
foot ; and  the  whole  kingdom,  that  fo  much  abounded  with  foldiers, 
and  chieftains,  was  called  upon, to  exert  no  lefs  a degree  of  its  mili- 
tary power,  than  if  the  mod  imminent  danger  had  threatened  the 
ftate ; or  fome  mighty  enterprife  had  been  undertaken  by  it,  againll 
a dreaded  and  powerful  foreign  enemy.  When  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  followed  by  the  refolute  part  of 
the  Hugonots,  and  the  Marlhal  Montmorency,  half  an  ally  to  them, 
were  confidcred  as  the  only  opponents  of  this  formidable  arma- 
ment of  the  kingdom ; it  appeared  that  the  former,  without  a mi- 
racle in  their  favour,  could  make  little  or  no  refillence.  It  was  pre- 
fumed, with  reafon,  that,  upon  the  march  of  the  royal  armies,  mod 
of  the  towns  held  by  the  proteftants  would  furrender,  from  fear; 
and  that  the  reft,  unprepared  for  fieges,  would  be  reduced  within 
a few  days. 


The  dilagreement  of  the  proteftant  chiefs,  at  this  dangerous  junc- 
ture t»  mentioned  in  Sully’s  Memoirs,  is  related  by  none  of  the 
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other  hiftorians  here  cited.  As  the  refolutior.s  taken  in  their  afiem- 
blies,  for  common  defence,  were  not  interrupted  by  it ; we  may 
prefumc,  that  any  appearance  of  it  among  them,  refpefted  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  King  of  Navarre,  as  the  head  of  their  party. 
Upon  this  point,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  that  their  adherence 
to  this  prince  was  weakened,  by  his  becoming  prefumptive  heir  of 
the  crown.  A natural  fufpicion  arofe,  that,  without  regard  to  their 
common  caufe  of  religion,  or  their  political  intcrcfl,  he  might  be 
difpoied  to  profccute  the  tempting  object  of  his  title  to  the  fuccef- 
fion  ; and  it  was  apprehended  that  one,  who'  had  fo  grand  a point 
of  intereft  to  manage  with  the  court,  would  not  acquit  himfelf  al- 
together, as  became  the  protedlor  of  their  body.  This  circumftancc 
hindered  their  afting  with  that  concert,  in  their  military  opera- 
tions ; which  was  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  them.  But  their  ap- 
pearance, under  the  flandards  of  their  chiefs,  was  not  diminilhed 
by  it  *.  Though  the  love  of  peace,  now  longer  enjoyed  by  them, 
than  on  any  former  occafion,  made  fome  of  them  conform,  to  the 
mafs,  and  others  take  flight  into  Germany  and  England ; the  ge- 
nerality of  their  party  Ihowed  their  refolution  to  combat  the  violent 
perfection  raifed  againft  them,  and  to  endure,  with  matchlefs  con- 
ftancy,  that  ftorm  of  war,  which  feemed  more  than  fufficient  to  o- 
verwhelm  them  f.  To  teach  the  catholics  fome  fellow-feeling  with 
them  in  their  fufferings,  by  the  execution  of  the  royal  edict ; the 
King  of  Navarre  publilhed  a declaration,  fimilar  to  it,  for  confifca- 
ting  the  eflates  of  the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  in  all  the  cities 
and  provinces  where  it  was  enforced.  + 


The  firft  confiderable  rencounter,  betwixt  the  adverfe  parties,  in 
The  war  o-  the  field,  was  occaiioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  Duke  de  Mercoeur, 
Foiflou"  the  governor,  and  altnoft  the  fovercign  of  Brittany,  to  throw  him- 

felf 
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i’elf  into  Poitlou,  with  a view  to  confirm  fomc  wavering  towns  in  Book  II. 
the  intereft  of  the  league,  and  to  diflipate  fuch  bodies  of  the  pro-  , 
tefiants  as  w ere  draw  ing  together,  from  feveral  quarters  of  that  pro- 
vince *.  He  hoped  to  perform  this  atchicvetncnt,  with  the  more  fa- 
cility ; as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  only  opponent  to  be  feared  in 
that  diftrid,  had  yet  colleded  but  a fmall  n limber  of  troops.  But 
the  event  proved,  that  he  trulled  more  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  ene- 
my, than  to  the  bravery  of  what  he  called  his  provincial  army.  He 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  infulted,  under  the  walls  of  Fontenay,  by  in- 
ferior forces  ; and,  as  if  terrified  by  the  bold  face  of  his  adverfary, 
he  fuddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  left  great  part  of  his  baggage, 
which  was  rich,  to  be  taken,  and  the  rout  of  his  fugitive  troops  to 
be  purfued,  with  fome  flaughter,  by  the  Prince  and  his  followers. 

Upon  this  unexpected  fuccefs,  Tillebourg,  on  the  river  Charante, 
furrendcred  to  the  proteftants  ; whofe  forces  began  to  be  confidcr- 
ably  augmented  in  Poidou  and  Xaintonge,  by  the  acceflion  of 
la  Tremoiiille,  Duke  of  Thoars,  to  their  party;  by  means  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde’s  marriage  with  his  filler.  Aflifted  by  the  Rochel- 
lers,  with  fome  money  and  troops  ; the  prince  refolved  to  attempt 
the  fiege  of  Brouagc  ; a place  of  importance,  from  its  fituation,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rochelle,  and  from  its  revenues  of  fait,  and 
furnifoed  with  a regular  garrifon,  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
St  Luc  t-  The  blocadc  of  it  was  formed;  and  feveral  brifle  a (Faults 
that  were  given,  Ihowed  both  the  valour  and  difeipline  of  the  Prince’s 
troops ; when  intelligence  was  received  by  him,  that  the  caflle 
of  Angers,  then  reckoned  the  ftrongeft  citadel  in  France,  had  been 
furprifed  by  Rochemorte,  a Hugonot  captain.  It  was  an  incident, 
peculiar  to  that  period  of  confufion,  when  many  of  the  catholic  of- 
ficers were  uncertain,  whether  the  King  meant  to  fulfil  his  treaty 
with  the  league,  or  to  counter  ad  it.  Upon  a perfuafion,  that  he 

U 2 pur- 
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purpofed  the  latter;  two  or  three  captains  had  confpired  with  Rochc- 
morte  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  caftle;  and  he,  now,  wai 
the  only  furvivor  of  them,  at  the  head  of  five  proteftant,  and  fevea 
catholic  foldiers,  to  retain  his  pofteffion  of  it  againft  the.citizens  of 
Angers.  In  this  critical  fituation  of  Rochemorte,  it  was,  at  firft, 
determined  in  the  council  of  war,  that  a detachment  of  troops,  un- 
der d’Aubignc,  the  author  of  the  general  hijlory , (hould  be  fent  to 
attempt  the  pafiage  of  the  Loire,  and  to  endeavour  to  reinforce  the 
citadel.  But  the  prudent  refolution  was  foon  changed  into  the  ha- 
zardous one,  of  marching  the  bulk  of  the  finall  army,  conducted 
by  Conde  himfelf,  to  preferve  the  important  acquilition.  The  i- 
magined  fame  of  the  exploit,  an  argument  often  dangerous  to  be 
liftened  to,  in  martial  affairs,  overcame  all  objedlions,  arifing  from 
the  gr?at  diftance  of  Angers,  from  the  obftrudions  of  the  numerous 
catholic  garrifons  upon  the  Loire,  and  from  the  chance  there  was 
of  their  arriving  too  late  to  fave  the  caftle. 

} 

Moftof  the  hiftorians  have  given  a detail  of  this  ill-projcdled  ex- 
pedition to  Angers  ; as  a ftriking  pidture  of  misfortune,  confequent 
to  temerity  *.  Rochemorte  being  killed  with  a lhot ; and  the  cita- 
del having  furrendered  to  the  catholics,  the  whole  country,  around 
Angers,  was  filled  with  their  hoftile  fquadrons ; upon  the  Prince  of 
Conde’s  approach.  Invironed  by  the  enemy,  and  entangled  with 
rivers ; he  faw  his  retreat  out  off,  and  no  hopes  of  fafety  for  his 
little  army  left,  but  by  feparating  it  into  the  fmalleft  parties.  Never 
was  there  a more  total  difperfion  of  a regular  body  of  troops;  with- 
out an  adtion,  or  almoft  any  Ikirmifli  with  the  enemy.  It  was  a 
more  difmal  and  grievous  fcenc,  than  what  the  eve  of  the  moft  de- 
fperate  engagement,  in  the  field,  could  prefent ; when  the  foldiers 
took  the  laft  farewell  of  their  captains  ; and  friends  and  companions 

mutually 
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mutually  embraced ; with  no  profpedt  of  meeting  each  other  again. 

The  perils  and  accidents  they  encountered,  bore  a refemblance  to 
thofe,  which  Sully  * deferibes  as  undergone  by  him,  at  this  time ; 
when,  with  a few  attendants,  he  fet  out  from  Rolny,  in  difguife, 
and  fought  his  perilous  way,  through  the  towns  and  garrifons  of 
the  catholics,  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  in  Guienne.  The  general  e- 
fcape,  not  of  the  chiefs  and  officers  only,  but  of  the  common  fol- 
diers,  amounting  to  more  than  two  thoufand  men,  was  amazing 
and  marvellous,  in  the  midft  of  their  dangers.  Scarce  any  of  them 
were  killed,  or  taken  f.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  fo  blamcable  for  his 
precipitation,  ffiowed  the  utmoft  compofure,  and  conftancy,  in  fu- 
ftaining  a courfe  of  hazards,  and  toils  ; more  tedious  than  that  of 
any  of  the  parties.  After  many  wanderings,  he  efcaped  to  the  fea- 
coafl  of  Normandy ; whence*he  embarked  for  England.  He  was 
received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  courtefy  and  honour ; and  foon 
furniihed  with  a naval  efcortc,  for  his  return  to  Rochelle. 

This  difafter  of  the  proteftant  troops,  under  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
though  attended  with  the  lofs  of  few  lives,  proved  a hard,  and  irre- 
parable one,  for  fome  time,  to  that  party.  The  diffipated  bands 
were  the  flower  of  their  gentry , in  Poidtou,  and  Xaintonge ; who,  from 
indignation  againft  the  league,  had  put  themfelves  in  their  beft  mi- 
litary array  +,  and  carried  the  greateftpart  of  their  fortunes  into  the 
field  with  them ; that  they  might  avoid  the  threatened  confifcations. 
They  were  formed  into  handing  companies,  and  regiments;  which, 
bearing  the  names  of  their  chiefs,  catne,  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil 
war,  to  be  as  well  known,  by  thofe  of  St  Gelais,  of  Clermont,  of 
Charbonnicres,  of  de  Lorgcs,  St  Laurin,  and  other  fuch  appella- 
tives ; as  were  the  regular  corps  of  the  royal  army.  Many  of  thefe  * 
new  Captains  were,  afterwards,  much  diflinguilhed  by  their  valour, 

and 
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Book  II.  and  hardy  exploits  ; and,  though  not  fo  often  mentioned  as  the 
principal  commanders,  were  the  men  ot  conftant  adion  in  the  field, 
and  partakers  of  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  ; which  were  the  lot  of 
their  party.  So  remarkably  militant.,  beyond  former  occafiqns,  had 
oppolition  to  the  league,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  King’s  fevere 
edid,  fuddenly  rendered  all  the  valiant  among  them.  By  their  pre- 
fent  difeomfiture,  mod  of  them  having  loft  their  horfgs,  and  equi- 
pages; a confiderable  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  adverfaries. 
The  early  check  was  felt  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  his  parti- 
zans  in  Guienne;  who  found  theoccafion  it  gave  them,  to  condemn 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  for  not  aiding  in  more  correfpondence  with  • 
them,  too  ferious  to  be  much  infifted  upon ; when  the  general  dan- 
ger required  the  greateft  unanimity. 

In  the  midft  of  the  terror  with  which  the  proteftants  were  ftruck 
by  this  difafter ; fcvcral  armies,  already  on  foot,  marched,  as  at  a 
fignal,  towards  the  weftern,  and  fouthern  provinces  of  France.  That 
of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  as  the  raoft  confiderable,  direded  its  rout 
December,  to  Poidou,  and  Xaintongc  ; in  which  laft  province,  the  Marfhal 
Matignon  was  ready  to  join  him  ; and  dc  Biron,  alfo,  had  a body 
of  troops  in  thefe  confines.  The  Duke  of  Joyeufe’s  father  affem- 
bled  the  royal  forces  of  Languedoc ; and  a large  army  was  prepa- 
red, under  the  Duke  of  Efpernon,  to  penetrate  into  Provence. 

In  none  of  the  former  invafions  of  the  fouth  diftrids  of  France, 
where  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  proteftants  lay ; was  their  inability 
to  make  refiftencc  fo  apparent,  as  in  the  prefent  conjundure  *. 
When  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  with  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men, 
arrived  at  Lufignan,  in  Poidou ; there  appeared,  no  where,  in  the 
field,  a body  of  troops  to  oppofe  him ; and  the  garrifon-towns 

feemed 
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feemed  equally  defcncelefs.  By  a peftilential  diftemper,  which  be- 
gan in  the  cities,  and  fpread  into  the  villages,  numbers  of  the  labour- 
ing people  had  been  fwept  off;  and  the  corn  harveft,  in  many  pla- 
ces, remaining  unreaped,  famine,  or  a high  degree  of  fcarcity,  pre- 
vailed in  Poi&ou,  and  Xaintonge.  The  garrifons  were  generally 
weakened,  and  fickly,  from  the  contagion.  St  Jean  d’Angeli,  which 
formerly  had  always  prefented  fome  beacon  of  terror  to  an  ap- 
proaching foe,  iliowed  only  the  lignal  of  its  defolation.  All  its  in- 
habitants had  quitted  their  houfes;  and  (heltcrcd  thcmfelves,  as  they 
could,  from  the  cold  of  the  feafon,  in  huts,  or  tents,  raifed  on  the 
counterfcarp,  without  the  walls  of  the  town.  Within  it  *,  one  fol- 
dicr  only  was  polled  to  watch,  in  the  higheft  ftceplc.  Upon  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne’s  advancing  towards  it ; the  Count  de  Laval, 
eldeft  ion  of  de  Andclot  Chatillon,  fo  famous  in  the  firft  civil  wars, 
drew  together  a few  bands  of  foldicrs;  and,  by  offering  to  ikirmifh 
with  parties  of  the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  weak  condi- 
tion of  the  garrifon.  His  ftratagems  produced  the  defired  effecl. 
The  Duke,  unwilling  to  encamp  his  army,  fo  near  the  peftilcnce, 
and  prefuming  that  a place  already  wailed  by  it,  would  foon  be  re- 
duced to  the  lall  extremity,  by  famine,  contented  himfelf  with  poll- 
ing iorne  troops  in  its  neighbourhood  ; to  cut  olf  all  fupplics  from 
it,  cither  of  provisions,  or  of  men.  He  now  advanced  with  his  ar- 
my towards  Guienne  ; and,  in  his  march,  alfaulted,  and  took  Mon- 
tiguac,  Beaulieu,  and  Gignac ; places  fo  inconliderable,  that  the  mi- 
litary honour  was  jullly  faid  to  belong,  rather,  to  the  defenders  of 
them ; and  the  beginning  of  his  campaign,  with  fo  large  an  army, 
to  be  afronted  by  the  report  of  fitch  mean  atchievernents. 

Before  marking  the  end  of  this  year,  the  order  of  events  requires 
a tranfition,  in  the  narrative,  to  what  paffed  in  the  more  remote 

provinces 
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provinces  of  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  In  the  firfl  of 
them,  the  brave  Lefdiguicrcs  had  begun  to  exert  his  military  prow- 
efs,  in  behalf  of  the  perfecuted  party.  Signally  alert,  and  Ikilful  in 
the  furprife  of  places  ; he  had,  by  the  new  invention  of  the  Petard , 
forced  his  way  into  Montclimard*,  and  alfo  poffefied  himfelf  of  the 
city  of  Ambrun.  In  the  affault  of  the  latter,  the  woeful  wafte  of 
war  was  beheld,  in  the  ruin  of  its  noble  and  .beautiful  cathedral. 
When  the  citadel  was  taken,  the  catholics  had  made  it  a place  of 
arms,  and  being  foon  fet  on  fire  by  the  fliot  of  the  enemy,  its  trea- 
fury  of  rich  and  valuable  curiofities,  together  with  its  facrcd  uten- 
fils,  was  confumed  in  the  flames,  or  became  the  prey  of  the  vigors. 
Knowing  how  to  ftrengthen  himfelf,  by  every  advantage  he  gain- 
ed, in  a country  barricaded  with  its  mountains ; this  able  command- 
er foon  put  himfelf  in  a condition  to  maintain  his  ground  againft  la 
Vallette,  the  King’s  lieutenant  in  the  province,  and  to  obftrud  the 
advancement  of  fuch  fuccours,  as  might  be  fent  to  him.  He,  in  a 
fhort  time,  began  to  ad  beyond  the  borders  of  Dauphiny ; and, 
when,  by  the  tragical  death  of  Henry  Duke  of  Angouleme,  natu- 
ral brother  to  the  King,  and  called  the  Grand  Prior,  Provence,  his 
government,  was  thrown  into  confufion  ; Lefdiguieres  led  forth  a 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  his  friends,  in  that  country; 
and  gave  a confiderable  defeat  to  the  Baron  de  Vins. 

Among  the  many  moral  leflons  which  hiftory  affords,  the  fatal 
exit  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  France  deferves  to  be  recorded  for  its 
Angularity.  His  charadcr,  as  a man,  and  his  condud  as  governor 
of  Provence,  appeared  to  confpire  with  his  dignity,  to  place  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  fo  uncommon  a fate  f-  Civilized,  and  humane 
in  his  manners,  and  temper ; prudent,  and  equitable  in  hisadmini- 
ftration  of  public  affairs ; he  was  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the  people, 

than 
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than  e (teemed  by  the  King,  and  the  court.  An  Italian,  called  Al- 
toviti,  in  the  rank  of  a fea-captain  of  Marfeilles,  had  married  Cha- 
teauneuf,  the  famous  beauty,  and  once  the  beloved  miftrefs  of  Hen- 
ry III.  His  natural  prefumption  had  grown  with  this  piece  of  for- 
tune. He  gave  informations  to  the  court,  of  what  pafled  in  the 
province;  and,  from  fome  refentment  of  the  Grand  Prior’s  difregard 
of  his  imaginary  merit,  and  not  from  any  known  injury  or  afront 
that  was  done  him,  he,  at  length,  ventured  to  infert,  in  his  letters, 
fome  impeachment  of  the  governor’s  loyalty.  Informed  of  his 
treacherous  crime;  the  Duke,  inftcad  of  bringing  him  to  a trial,  fo 
far  moderated  his  indignation,  as  only  to  reproach  him  with  his 
bafenefs,  and  to  require  him  to  keep  at  a diftance,  from  Aix,  and 
out  of  his  way.  A (hort  time  after,  the  Italian,  whether  from  in- 
fenfibility,  or  from  contempt,  returned  to  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  Duke  of  Angoulcme,  accidentally  palling  the  ftreet, 
with  fome  attendants,  obferved  him,  as  he  Hood  at  a window  of  his 
lodgings.  At  the  fight  of  the  offender,  thus  appearing  to  fcorri 
his  order,  the  fenfe  of  his  provocation  awaked  with  violence.  He 
entered  the  houfe,  in  a tranfport  of  pafTion ; and,  while  Altoviti  im- 
plored mercy,  he  plunged  his  fword  into  his  body.  The  falling 
vidim  of  his  wrath  retained  fo  much  flrength,  as  to  Ilrike  his  dag- 
ger into  the  lower  part  of  his  belly.  The  vengeful  wound  was 
l'uch,  as  put  an  end  to  the  Grand  Prior’s  life,  the  next  day.  Thus, 
one  moment’s  rage,  though  ariGng  from  high  provocation,  which 
made  the  fon  of  Henry  II.  forget  the  dignity  of  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter, expofed  him  to  fall,  in  the  mod  extraordinary  manner,  by 
the  hand  of  a defpicable,  and  dying  adverfary. 

In  Languedoc,  the  Marfhal  Montmorency  had  power  and  policy, 
fufficient  to  prevent  any  confiderable  hoftilitics  among  the  parties. 
Ading  in  the  charader  of  chief  of  the  political  catholics,  or  roya- 
lifts,  he  repreffed  the  infurredions  of  the  league  ; and,  about  this 
. X time, 
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time,  defeated  fome  bodies  of  its  partizans,  who  took  the  field.  But 
his  engagements  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  or  the  proteftants,  were 
not  fo  particular  *,  as  to  carry  him  beyond  the  line  of  his  former 
conduct.  He  protected  the  Hugonots  that  lived  peaceably ; and  left 
the  Marfhal  Joyeufe,  and  his  fon  the  Duke,  to  contend  with  the 
reft  of  them  upon  the  extremities  of  his  province;  within  which 
he  fuffered  none  of  the  parties  to  wage  war,  or,  at  leaft,  to  gain  fuch 
advantages,  as  might  diminifh  his  controuling  power,  and  authority. 
By  this  procedure,  fo  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  chiefs,  lie 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  accomplifhcd  politician,  as  well  as  of 
a prudent  commander.  In  the  midft  of  the  combuBion  of  the  king- 
dom, it  was  furprifing  to  behold  one  of  its  largeft  provinces,  gene- 
rally kept  in  fubje&ion  to  him,  and  in  a Bate  of  peace ; while  his  al- 
liance was  courted  by  the  different  parties,  and,  as  a modern  catho- 
lic hiftorianf  afferts,  his  pacific  conduit  was  approved  by  the  court 
of  Rome. 


In  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  Prince  of  Conde  being  ar- 
Tjaflb'pro-  rived>  from  England,  at  Rochelle;  the  fight  of  him,  and  the  appear- 

th^difaa”  anCC  °f  manjr  °f  the  °ther  ch!efs  of  his  diffiPatetl  army,  who,  after 
1 may.  ^ efcape,  accounted  providential,  found  their  way  to  that  city,  ani- 
mated the  Rochellers  to  take  part  in  the  war  $.  Ammunition,  and 
Bores  of  every  kind,  were  furnifhed  by  them,  to  the  neighbouring 
forts.  Several  regiments  were  recruited  ; and  efforts  were  made,  to 
open  the  communication  with  St  Jean  d’  Angeli,  and  other  places, 
which  Bill  held  out  againfi  the  catholic  forces.  By  the  Prince  of 
Conde’s  activity,  a line  of  forts,  that  incommoded  the  accefs  to  Ro- 
chelle, was  fwept  off;  and  meafures  were  taken  to  reduce  other  gar- 
rifons  of  the  enemy,  in  that  quarter  §.  In  the  mean  time,  the  King 

of 
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of  Navarre,  by  remaining  on  the  defenfive,  and  managing  bis  weak  Book  II. 
powers,  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  fee  the  two  armies  of  the  Duke  of  , sg&. 
Mayenne,  and  the  Marfhal  Matignon,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  tra- 
verfing  a wafted  province,  and  confuming  their  ftrength,  in  the 
fiege  of  defpicable  towns.  At  convenient  opportunities  only,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion ; and,  about  this  time,  obliged  the  latter  February, 
of  thefe  generals  to  quit  the  fiege  of  Cartels  *.  Diflatisfied  with  his 
little  fuccefs,  and  averfe  to  enterprifes  of  difficulty,  that  might  ha- 
zard his  reputation,  the  Duke  was  expofed  to  fome  real  hardlhips,  ^ ^ f , 
inevitable  in  fuch  a campaign ; and  complained  of  many  more.  A-  Mayenne 
gainft  the  court  he  murmured,  for  want  of  pay  to  his  troops ; and  ^dp^g“'.J 
againft  Matignon,  for  not  fupplying  him  with  provifions,  which 
could  not  be  procured.  But  he  thought  of  fignalizing  his  expedi- 
tion, and  of  cutting  fhort  the  difagreeable  campaign,  by  one  blow 
now  meditated  by  him.  This  was  the  feheme  of  (hutting  up  the 
King  of  Navarre  in  Bearn,  or  of  intercepting  him  in  his  retreat,  into 
Xaintonge,  or  Poi&ou ; which  appeared  to  be  the  only  refuge  left 
to  him,  when  incapable  of  adling  in  the  field.  To  the  accompliffi-  March, 
ment  of  the  latter  purpofe,  nothing  more  feemed  to  be  required, 
than  to  occupy  two  or  three  partes,  upon  the  Garronne,  with  his 
troops ; through  which,  properly  ported,  that  Prince  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  attempt  his  tranfition,  to  the  fouth  of  that  great  river, 
without  being  taken  prifoner. 

In  Sully’s  memoirs,  the  extremity,  to  which  the  King  of  Navarre 
was  reduced  +,  at  this  jundture,  is  reprefented  as  fuch,  that  councils 
were  held  about  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  and  advices  given  for  his 
retiring  into  Languedoc,  or  withdrawing  into  England;  until  the 
fuccours  of  Germany  Ihould  arrive.  But,  when  his  fituation  is  confi- 
dered,  it  appears  to  have  been  hazardous ; without  requiring  any  fuch 

X 2 defpe- 

* Matthieu,  ibid.  p.  jio.  t Ibid.  lir.  2. 
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defperate  courfe.  He,  indeed,  could  not  a&,  nor  remain  longer, 
with  fafety,  in  Guicnne.  Yet  Xaintonge  now  offered  a better  re- 
treat to  him,  than  for  fome  time  after  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  defeat ; 
and  D’Aubigne*  affirms,  that,  upon  raffing  the  fiege  of  Cartels, 
before  the  armies  of  the  Duke  and  the  Marfhal  joined  to  fpread 
themfelves  along  the  Garronne,  he  might  have  parted  over  it  into 
that  province,  with  much  lefs  peril  than  he  prefently  underwent. 
Unwilling  to  appear  compelled,  and  chuling  to  retire  flowly,  like  the 
lion,  when  he  is  befet  in  the  field ; he  faid,  gaily,  “ The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  furelv,  is  not  fo  perverfe  a boy,  but  he  will  allow  me  to 
walk  a little  longer  in  Guienne.”  As  if  at  full  freedom,  he  paid  a 
vffit  to  Bearn ; where  he  was  quickly  informed,  that  every  difpofi- 
tion  was  made  by  the  Duke,  for  preventing  his  paffage  of  the  ri- 
ver f.  He  feemed  defirous,  not  only  to  baffle,  but  to  afront  this 
commander  remarkably,  by  palling  it,  almoft  in  his  view.  With- 
out his  equal,  in  fuch  enterprifes,  he,  with  twenty  gentlemen,  and 
ten  of  his  guards,  reached  Caumont,  on  the  river,  when  the  Duke 
was  advanced  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  it.  He  even  halted 
there  till  the  evening;  and  then,  under  the  cloud  of  night,  traced 
his  way,  through  the  ports  and  quarters  of  the  enemy,  on  the  look 
out  for  him,  till  he  arrived  at  St  Foy ; the  place  he  had  named  for 
the  rendezvous  of  the  reft  of  his  troop ; which,  altogether,  confiftcd 
of  three  hundred  horfemen. 


Senfibly  mortified,  by  having  failed  of  his  aim  ; the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  found  the  hardlhips  under  which  he  had  repined,  during 
the  winter,  aggravated  in  the  fpring.  An  infe&ious  diftemper  ap- 
April.  peared  among  his  troops  J;  and  a difguft  of  a campaign,  in  which 
they  gained  neither  honour  nor  profit,  feized  both  the  officers  and 
foldiers.  In  vain  did  he  Rill  ftrive  to  acquire  fome  reputation  in 

the 
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the  field,  by  undertaking  more  fieges ; and  accomplifliing,  with  Book  IT. 
much  labour,  the  reduction  of  Cartels,  St  Bazeile,  Montfegur,  and 
Caftillon.  Thefe  were  trophies  like  the  former,  that  could  not  ex- 
alt his  military  name,  or  be  reckoned  the  fuitable  operations  of  an  Mar- 
army  of  fourteen  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  him  in  a province,  Jane- 
where  no  body  of  three  thoufand  was  ever  feen  to  oppofe  him  *. 

The  whole  fummer  being  fpent  in  the  fieges  of  thefe  places  ; a 
calculation  was  made  of  the  expence  of  his  army,  rtated  at  a hun- 
dred and  fixty  thoufand  crowns  a month,  and  of  the  value  of  his 
conquefts ; which  threw  a ridicule  upon  them.  The  Hugonots 
were  faid  to  be  other  fort  of  ftewards  than  the  King’s  generals ; 
when,  for  paying  four  franks  for  a ladder,  they  retook  Caftillon  by 
furprile ; which  had  coft  fome  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  Redu- 
ced by  ficknefs  and  defertion,  the  Duke’s  army  broke  up  in  Sep-  September, 
tember.  He  apologized  for  his  campaign,  by  a printed  narrative 
of  it ; which  reflected,  indirc&ly  on  the  King,  as  well  as  on  his 
minifters ; and  the  partizans  of  the  league,  with  pleafure,  aferibed 
,all  his  want  of  the  expe&ed  fuccefs  to  Henry’s  finifter  manage- 
ment. 


In  the  province  of  Xaintonge,  and  its  borders,  the  war,  waged 
by  the  pro'teftant  chiefs,  became  remarkably  vigorous.  Though 
their  collected  troops  formed  no  army  fufficient  to  encounter  the 
Marfhal  Biron,  the  weakeft  of  the  catholic  generals ; yet  every  ef- 
fort was  made  by  them  to  defeat  his  defigns,  to  fuccour  the  places 
threatened,  or  a (faulted  by  him,  and  to  reduce  thofe,  which  hinder- 
ed the  free  commerce  of  Rochelle,  or  might  intercept  the  parties  of 
their  friends  that  came  to  join  them  from  Poi&ou.  Their  mod  war-  The  war  vi- 
lic  captains,  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility  and  gentry,  with  their 
troops,  being  colle&ed  into  one  comer;  a conftant  feene  of  Ikirmi-  *>y  the  pro- 

teftants  at 
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fhes  in  the  field,  or  ofaflaults,  fieges,  and  defences  of  towns  and  forts, 
was  carried  on  with  unufual  ardor.  The  emulation  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  now  altogether  martial,  infpirit- 
ed  their  officers  to  vie  with  one  another,  in  enduring  fatigues,  and 
braving  all  dangers  *.  It  was  then,  that  feveral  enterprifes,  fome  of 
them  of  the  mod  laborious  kind,  were  fuccefsfully  conducted  by 
them.  Broiiage,  though  defended  by  St  Luc,  was  deprived  of  the 
commodity  of  its  harbour,  by  feveral  ffiips  being  funk  in  the  en- 
trance to  it.  Marans,  an  ifland  in  the  fea  marfhes,  made  fuch  a 
defence,  againd  all  the  indudry  of  de  Biron  in  the  fiege  of  it,  for 
fome  months,  that  he  was  obliged  to  compound  for  its  remaining 
a neutral  place,  for  commerce  j with  the  free  cxercife  of  both  reli- 
gions, and  under  the  cuftody  of  a captain  named  by  the  King  of 
Navarre  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  what  inceflant  toils  were 
undergone  by  this  Prince,  in  reinforcing  Marans,  and  animating 
the  garrifon,  by  his  prefence,  to  fo  obftinate  a refidence.  He  often 
penetrated  through  the  pods  of  the  enemy,  and,  with  no  lefs  dan- 
ger, traverfed  the  canals  and  marffies  that  changed  their  depth  with 
the  tides.  It  was  thus  he  early  acquired  the  habit  of  fuperintend- 
ing  every  military  operation  in  perfon ; which  he  never  after  laid 
afide. 

In  this  field  of  hardy  exploits,  the  fame  acquired  by  feveral  of  the 
proteftant  chiefs  and  officers,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  two 
princes.  By  adting  their  part  as  captains,  and  often  fharing  the 
toils  of  the  commou  foldiers  ; every  fundtion  of  war,  and  the  camp, 
was  familiar  to  them.  When  we  confider  how  eminent  the  names 
of  fome  of  them  afterwards  became  in  the  date ; we  are  apt  to  re- 
gret, that  fuch  men  were  put  to  the  neceffity  of  expofing  their  lives, 
condantly,  to  the  greated  dangers  of  the  military  fervice.  How 

fatal 
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fatal  it  proved  *,  at  this  time,  to  fome  families  of  their  nobility ; 
we  may  judge  from  one  example,  among  others,  which  arc  men- 
tioned. The  Prince  of  Conde  having,  at  the  head  of  part  of  his 
troop,  charged  the  catholic  regiment  of  Tiercelin,  threw  it  into 
diforder ; from  which  it  began  to  recover,  within  a mile  of  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Xaintcs.  Though  fo  near  afhftance  ; upon  the  Count  de 
Laval  joining  the  Prince,  it  was  aflaultcd  again.  Its  colours  were 
wrefted  from  the  enfign,  by  the  perfonal  vigour  of  the  former 
chieftain  ; fifty  of  its  foldiers  were  killed  on  the  fpot ; and  the  reft 
of  them  driven  into  the  town.  But  two  of  the  Count’s  brothers, 
of  the  moft  promifmg  charaders,  were  mortally  wounded  in  this 
combat.  The  advice  of  the  death  of  another  of  them,  received  a 
few  days  before,  rendered  his  heart  more  fenlible  to  the  anguifh  he 
felt  at  fuch  a lofs.  Though  of  the  moft  manly  fpirit,  a deep  me- 
lancholy feized  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  eight  days.  One 
tomb  received  the  four  brothers  ; in  their  tender  age,  forced  into 
exile,  as  being  the  obnoxious  progeny  of  the  valiant  d’Andelot,  and 
nephews  of  the  Admiral  Coligni ; and  now,  when  reftored  to  their 
country,  and  their  paternal  honours,  again  abforbed  by  a calamitous 
fate ; which  buried,  with  them,  almoft  every  branch  of  their  fami- 
ly and  name. 

In  a nation  of  warriors,  fays  a hiftorian  of  thefe  times,  and  an 
attive  f officer ; and  where  military  employment  and  renown  were 
reckoned  chiefly  honourable,  the  gentry  and  the  foldiers,  like  ani- 
mals bred  to  the  game,  become  attached  to  the  chiefs  who  lead 
them  to  the  field  j more  than  to  the  prince  or  to  the  ftate,  that 
maintains  them.  As  the  theatre  of  the  civil  wars  verified  this  ob- 
fervation  ; and  the  name  of  the  King>  who  declined  the  honours  of 
the  field,  was  obfeured,  amidft  the  renown  of  fo  many  warlic  chief- 
tains ; Henry  could  only  leflen  this  difadvantage,  by  placing  his 

fa- 
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favourites  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  By  this  means,  he  thought  a 
proper  check  might  be  put  on  the  commanders,  in  the  intereft  of 
the  league,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  employ.  At  this  time,  the 
armies  of  the  Dukes  Joyeufe  and  Efpcrnon,  deftined  for  Languedoc, 
and  Provence,  were  put  in  motion.  To  the  latter,  the  extroar- 
dinary  commiflion  of  Governour  of  Provence,  and  Admiral  of  the 
Levant,  was  granted  by  the  King  *.  Befides  great  parade  about 
the  equipages,  and  the  military  ftores  of  thefe  favourites,  Henry 
himfelf  accompanied  their  proceflion  to  Lyons.  Nothing  fo  much 
burlefqued  war,  as  the  train  of  this  Prince’s  houfhold.  The  drefs  in 
which  Sully  deferibes  him  in  his  cabinet,  was  not  a greater  medley 
betwixt  that  of  a King  and  of  a capuchin  f,  than  the  appearance  he 
made  in  this  march  with  his  troops,  was  fantaftical  and  ridiculous. 
He  carried  along  with  him  whole  kennels  of  little  dogs,  of  which  he 
was  fond  ; and  added  to  them  fuch  a number  of  thofe  bred  about 
Lyons,  that  their  provifions  and  their  keepers  were  faid  to  form  a 
new  department  of  the  houlhold.  By  fuch  extravagant  conceits, 
and  frivolous  amufements,  he  reverfed  that  character  of  gravity,  re- 
colle&ion,  and  judgement,  which  he  otherwife  fuftained  in  public ; 
and  expofed  himfelf  to  the  farcafms  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  the  fcorn 
of  the  military  chiefs.  In  the  fancy  he  took  to  miniature  pieces  of 
painting,  a fimilar  infanity  with  refpedl  to  the  expenfive  purchafe 
of  them  was  fliown  ; and  de  Thou  \ aferibes  it,  perhaps  unjuftly, 
not  to  his  tarte  and  admiration  of  the  fine  art  itfelf,  but  to  his  paf- 
fionate  fondnefs  for  rarities.  The  manner  in  which  he  bellowed 
the  moft  expuifite  fpecimcnsof  the  art,  found  only  in  fomc  prayer- 
books,  in  manufeript,  and  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
feemed  indeed  to  be  no  indication  of  his  having  valued  them  like  a 
virtuofo.  He  caufed  them  to  be  cut  out ; and,  joining  feveral  of 
them  together,  as  one  portrait,  he  parted  them  upon  the  walls  of 
his  chapels  and  private  oratories.  , 
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Henry’s  humour,  ill  correfponding  with  the  turbulent  fccne  that 
was  now  carried  on  in  the  kingdom  ; and  the  political  views  he 
thought  attainable  by  the  war,  being  often  rendered  dark  and  doubt- 
ful ; his  diflike  and  hatred  of  the  Hugonots  were,  fometimes,  fur- 
mounted  by  fits  of  indignation  againft  the  league.  The  * informa- 
tions given  him  about  the  practices  and  defigns  of  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  and  his  partizans,  were  fufficient  to  throw  him  into  thefe 
alarms.  Under  the  pretence  of  fecuring  the  frontier  againft  a Ger- 
man army,  and  of  rooting  out  the  fedaries ; this  chieftain  had  ac- 
tually poffefled  himfelf  of  feveral  places  in  the  territory  of  Sedan, 
and  in  Burgundy.  It  was  alfo  known,  that  he  attempted  to  feduce, 
by  tempting  promifes,  fome  of  the  King’s  principal  officers  to  his 
party.  Apprehenfive,  from  various  reports  of  the  prefumption, 
and  treachery  of  the  Duke  ; Henry  f»  ready  to  adopt  expedients, 
had  entered  into  a private  treaty  with  the  King  of  Navarre;  for  re- 
taining, between  them,  fuch  a number  of  Swifs  troops,  as,  together 
with  thofe  they  could  command  in  France,  might  be  fufficient  to 
fubduc  the  power  of  the  league.  But,  timid  and  perplexed  in  his 
refolutions,  he  ventured  not  to  bring  this  meafure  to  any  conclufion. 
He  liftened  to  a different  fcheme,  probably  fuggefted  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  for  engaging  the  King  of  Navarre  to  a change  of  his  re- 
ligion ; a point  fo  often  urged  in  vain,  and  lately  reje&ed  by  that 
prince.  To  make  a frefli  experiment  upon  him,  Catherine  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  the  conference  of  St  Brix,  in  Xaintonge,  in  the  end 
of  December. 
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Conference  for  Peace  at  St  Drix. War  renewed. Cabal  of  the 

fixteen  Partizans  at  Paris. Henry  informed  of  the  Plots  of 

the  league. His  Embarrafment. ViClory  of  the  King  of 

Navarre  in  the  Battle  of  Contras. Advancement  of  the  Ger- 
man Auxiliaries  of  the  Pr  otejlants. Their  Mutiny  and  Difjipa- 

tion. Henry's  Conduct  in  the  Campaign  againfl  them. 

Book  II.  HE  unprincipled,  and  the  unllable,  eafily  perfuade  theinfelvcs, 
JL  that  a fmall  variation  of  circumflances  may  be  fufficient  to 
Dccemb.  jr.  make  others  embrace,  as  they  do,  refolutions,  which  they  have  pro- 
telled  again!!  ; and  to  change,  at  once,  the  great  line  of  their  cha- 
racter and  conduct.  Hence,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Quecn-mo- 
ther,  and  others  of  the  court,  prefumed,  that  the  King  of  Navarre, 
invironed  with  difficulties  and  dangers  *,  would,  at  length,  be  in- 
clined to  extricate  himfelf,  by  renouncing  his  religion,  and  throw- 
ing himfelf  upon  the  will  of  the  King,  tho’  he  lhould  lofe  the  fup- 
port  of  the  proteftant  party,  and  lhould  trull  his  future  fortune  to 
the  uncertain  determinations  of  the  court.  They,  who  fhaped  all 
their  counfels  by  emergencies,  had  no  conception  of  invariable  ad- 
herence to  a plan,  formed  with  prudence ; nor  of  encountering 
dangers,  which  could  be  diverted  by  a degree  of  fubmiffion.  Fien- 
ry  of  Bourbon,  however,  had  learned,  that  perfeverance  was  a part 
of  political  wifdom  ; and  had  already  ftrove,  with  too  many  diffi- 
culties, to  yield  upon  i'oinc  apparent  increale  of  them. 

In  the  conference  at  St  Brix,  we  are  not  diftindly  informed,  up- 
on what  fpecial  footing  the  Queen-mother  treated  with  Henry,  a- 

■ bout 

* Mem.  delaligue,  tom.  2.  p.  81.  Mauhica,  ibid. 
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"bout  the  renunciation  of  his  religion  and  his  party*.  According  Book II. 
to  d’Avila,  Ihe  propofed,  as  a new  and  plaufible  fchcmc  for  his  ad- 
vantage,  and  for  peace,  that  he  Ihould  be  divorced  from  his  Queen,  Conference 
and  efpoufe  her  grand-daughter  of  Lorain;  which  meifure,  with  "'ththe 
that  of  his  converfion,  (he  infilled,  would  difunite  the  league,  and  m° 
remove  every  objection  to  the  general  acknowledgement  of  his  ti- 
tle to  the  fucccfiion.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  details  that  are 
given  of  the  conference  by  feveral  hiftorians  f ; there  was  no  fuch 
good  underftanding  in  it  betwixt  the  parties,  as  might  have  been 
occafioned  from  this  motion  ; and  we  may  prefume,  that,  if  it  was 
made  by  Catherine,  the  King  of  Navarre  had  reafon  to  confider  it 
as  one  of  her  artifices ; to  perplex  his  refolutions,  and  to  gain  time. 

It  appears,  by  feveral  repartees,  which  the  latter  made  to  her,  that 
he  was  rather  difgufted  than  pleafed  with  the  conditions  Ihe  pro- 
pofed. When  in  anfwer  to  his  complaints  about  the  treaty  of  Ne-  January. 
mours,as  contrary  to  the  declarations  of  the  court  to  him,thcQuecn 
alked,  if  he  meant  to  charge  her  with  breach  of  faith  : “ I may  per- 
haps, faid  he,  complain,  with  fome  reafon,  of  your  Majelly’s  age, 
as  rather  injurious  to  your  memory  of  the  promifes  given  me.” 

To  her  arguments  for  changing  his  religion,  drawn  from  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  necefiity  of  the  meafurc,  he  replied  : “ Is  it  reafon- 
able  to  do  that  under  all  the  appearance  of  compulfion ; which 
ought  only  to  be  done  from  free  will  and  choice  ? and,  Ihould  any 
neceflity  oblige  me  to  yield  more  to  the  arms  of  my  enemies,  than 
to  the  commands  of  the  King  ?”  “ Your  power,  faid  Catherine,  a- 

gain,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a Mayor  in  Rochelle ; and  you  cannot 
adl  there  as  you  will.”  “ Pardon  me,  anfwered  Henry ; for  I will 
always  that  which  I can  perform.”  “ You  can  order  no  import  in 
that  tow'n,”  addded  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  in  his  Italian  accent.  “ It 

Y2  is 

* Liv.  8.  t Matthieu,  p.  530.  Mem.  de  la  ligue,  ibid. 
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Book  II.  is  true,  replied  the  King,  and,  therefore,  no  financier  of  Italy  is  ad- 
mitted  amongft  us.” 

» 5®7- 

The  conference  was,  foon  after,  remitted,  on  the  King  of  Na- 
varre’s part,  to  the  agency  of  the  Vifcount  de  Turenne ; who  attend- 
ed the  Queen-mother  at  Fontenay  *.  But  it  produced  no  other  ef- 
fect, than  that  of  confuming  the  time  of  a truce,  which  had  been 
agreed  upon.  The  foreign  army  now  expeiLd,  on'the  one  fide, 
and  the  intelligence  received  of  the  intrigues  fomented  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  league,  on  the  other,  rendered  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
more  difficult  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  interview.  The  mur- 
murs, and  feared  infurre&ions  of  the  Parifians,  on  account  of  this 
fhew  of  a treaty  with  the  Hugonots,  obliged  the  Queen-mother  to 
return  to  the  metropolis  ; with  more  hade  than  fhe  had  come  from 
it  into  Xaintongc. 


February. 


March. 

April. 


The  war  vi- 
goroufly  re- 
newed. 


After  a momentary  refpitc  ; the  martial  enterprises  were  renew- 
ed by  the  proteftant  chiefs  in  Xaintonge  and  Poiflou,  with  amazing 
fpirit  +.  With  the  help  of  a few  large  cannon  from  Rochelle ; Tal- 
mont,  Chize,  St  Maixant,  and  Fontenay-le-Comte,  were  befieged, 
and  quickly  reduced  by  the  King  of  Navarre.  Their  conquefts  be- 
ing extended  to  Poidlou ; the  proteftant  gentry,  who  were  nume- 
rous in  that  province,  forgot  their  late  difafter  ; and  flocked,  in  large 
parties,  to  the  field.  The  recefs  of  the  catholic  army,  after  their 
winter-campaigns,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  fuccefs;  which  was 
induflrioufly  improved  by  them.  From  habits  of  hardinefs,  more 
invincible  by  toils,  than  any  other  military  body,  and  having  an 
impulfe  to  bravery,  beyond  that  of  the  common  foldiers  of  the  King’s  - 
armies  ; their  refolute  undertakings,  and  their  bold  atchievements, 
generally  furpaffed  any  computation  of  their  military  ftrength,  which 

their 


'»  De  Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  7.  t Ibid.  chap.  13. 
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their  advcrfaries  could  form.  At  this  period,  the  valour  of  the  Book  If. 
chiefs,  and  their  followers,  exceeded  any  former  inftances  of  it  *. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  memoirs  of  Sully,  that  the  King  of  Navarre 
was  frequently  heard  didating,  verbally,  from  the  mines  his  foldiers 
had  made  under  the  ramparts  and  towers,  the  capitulations  he 
would  grant,  to  the  defenders  of  them.  For  the  cfcalade  of  walls, 
fays  d’Aubigne,  the  foldiers  trufted,  commonly,  to  fuch  ladders  as 
they  could  find  about  the  fuburbs  of  places,  or  the  villages.  Sin- 
gle men  among  them  often  mounted  the  ramparts  before  the  reft, 
and  daringly  leapt  down,  or  defeended  into  the  inward  fide  of 
them  ; where  the  enemy  ftood  in  files  to  oppofe  them.  It  was  by  Bravery  of 
fuch  exertions  of  their  tourage  and  vigour,  that  the  weaker  party  fUnuiu it. 
fupported  their  martial  fame,  and  gained  advantages,  in  fliort  in- 
tervals of  time,  when  their  antagonifts  were  unprepared,  that  could 
not  be  wrefted  from  them,  without  the  employment  and  operations 
of  regular  armies.  Not  long  fuffered  to  keep  the  field  at  prefent, 
without  the  oppofition  of  fuperior  forces  ; the  Duke  of  Joyeufe,  re- 
called to  the  court,  was  fent  to  take  the  command  of  the  King’s 
troops  in  Poittou  f.  It  was  a point  of  ambition  with  this  favou- 
rite, to  have  this  department  of  the  war  afligned  him  ; in  which  he 
knew,  that  any  advantage  gained  by  him,  would  be  extolled  with 
the  higheft  praifes  of  the  Parifians.  His  policy,  in  contradiction 
to  his  rival  Efpernon,  made  him  fecretly  court  the  applaufe  of  the 
violent  catholicks ; and  he  imagined  he  might  (hare  it  with  the 
Guifes ; tfpccially  after  his  marriage  with  the  Princefs  of  Vademont, 
of  the  Lorain  family. 


Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  campaign  undertaken  by  the  Duke 
of  joyeufe,  againll  the  two  Princes  of  Bourbon,  it  is  neceffary  to 

attend 


* Ibid.  liv.  2. 

Mem.  dc  Sully,  liv.  s. 
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Book  II.  attend  to  what  had  palled  in  the  metropolis;  where  the  partizans  of 
1587.  the  league  fed  that  flame  of  fanatical  zeal,  which  embroiled  the  whole 
Cabal  of  the  kingdom.  The  cabal  of  the  fixteen  alTociates  of  Paris,  and  the  en- 
zanVof Paris*  deavours  ufed  by  them,  to  work  up  ^hc  minds  of  the  people  to  their 
enthufiaftic  purpofes,  have  been  mentioned  *.  The  account  that  is 
given,  by  contemporary  writers,  of  the  felf  importance  of  this  low 
fadion,  of  their  credulity,  of  their  defaming  fpirit,  of  their  mixed 
aims,  and  motives,  and  of  their  violent  and  headlong  refolutions, 
may  be  confidered  as  a juft  pidure  of  the  feditious,  of  the  fame 
dais  of  people,  in  every  age,  and  country.  Having,  as  they  ima- 
gined, gained  an  influence  among  the  fevcral  corporations  of  Paris, 
fuflicicnt  to  command  its  fixteen  wards ; they  began  to  throw  off  all 
the  reftraints  of  fear  and  caution  ; under  which  they  had  aded  for  a 
confiderable  time.  By  the  Duke  of  Guife  t*  an  artful  agent,  Mcne- 
ville,  had  been  fent  among  them  ; and  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  had 
not  failed  to  encourage  them,  by  his  promifes.  Confident,  from 
their  fucccfsful  progrefs,  and  hoping  to  engage,  by  the  emiflaries 
they  had  employed,  various  other  cities  in  their  confederacy;  they 
thought  of  nothing  lefs,  than  to  reduce  the  King  and  court  under 
their  power;  and,  by  one  ftroke,  to  effeduate  their  wild  fchemes,  a- 
bout  the  reformation  of  the  ftate,  and  the  advancement  of  the  ho- 
nour and  glory  of  the  catholic  church.  They  had  provided  money, 
and  increafed  the  ftore  of  arms  in  the  city;  and  waited,  impatiently, 
for  the  arrival  of  the  DukeofGuife,  to  dired,  or  aflift  them,  in  ex- 
ecuting their  trcafonablc  intentions. 

This  precipitant  procedure  of  the  Parifian  confpirators  was  neither 
wilhed,  nor  expeded  by  the  Duke  of  Guife.  Dreading,  withreafon, 
the  confequences  of  their  impetuofity;  he  declined  their  invitations, 

/•  to  come  into  the  city.  Upon  this  difappointment,  they  applied  them- 

felvcs 

* Prcuves  dc  la  Satyre  Menippee,  duodcc.  edit,  a Ratisbone,  tom.  3.  p.  436. 

+ Tliuan.  Genevae  fol.  edit.  tom.  4.  p.  tjo. 
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felves  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  Ignorant  of  their  correfpondence  Book  II. 
with  his  brother*,  and  aftonilhed  at  the  very  mention  of  their  pro-  , 5s7. 
je&s  ; he  would  have  departed,  immediately,  from  Paris ; but  a let- 
ter from  Guife,  urging  his  Ray,  for  a little,  ftdpt  hint.  He  foon  per-  The  of 
ceived,  what  he  had  feared,  from  the  change  of  the  guards,  and  tangica  with 
watches,  about  the  city,  and  the  drawing  together  of  fome  troops,  them- 
at  St  Denis,  that  the  court  was  not  only  alarmed,  but  that,  the  plots 
of  thefe  rude  confpirators,  with  whom  he  now  converfed,  had  been 
difeovered.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  perplexity  into  which  he  was 
thrown.  He  feigned  ficknefs,  and  abftained  from  going  to  the 
court ; and  thought  of  retreating  fecretly  out  of  the  city.  But  a con- 
feflion  of  fome  guilt,  and  dishonour,  feemed  to  attend  this  refolu- 
tion.  At  laft,  fome  aflurances  of  favour,  given  him  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  encouraged  him  to  prefent  hiinfelf  before  the  King,  and  afk 
the  ufual  leave  of  departing  into  his  government.  In  granting  it, 

Henry,  without  any  emotion,  faid  to  him,  “ Do  you,  then,  my 
coufm,  in  this  abrupt  manner,  fortake  the  good  league  of  Paris?” 

Appearing  not  to  underftand  what  was  faid  by  the  King,  he  with- 
drew in  confufion.  When  he  had  got  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
the  fenfc  of  what  he  had  fuffered,  and  his  indignation  at  being  fo 
expofed,  by  a cafual  intercourfe  with  the  diftraded  demagogues, 
made  him  fwear  an  oath,  before  Baflompierre,  who  attended  him, 

“ That  nothing  lhould  ever,  again,  oblige  him  to  hazard  his  fame 
and  his  life,  within  the  fame  walls,  with  fuch  blind  and  furious  af- 
fociatcs.” 

To  fuch  a heighth,  it  is  certain,  that  the  partizans  of  the  league, 
in  Paris,  carried  their  fedition,  above  a year  before  the  barricades f. 

The  King’s  officers,  and  parties  of  the  guards,  who  were  fent  to 
feize  fome  of  the  incendiaries,  had  been  refilled,  more  than  once,  by 

the 
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Book  II.  the  infurre&ions  of  the  populace.  But  no  fuch  pofitive,  nor  parti- 
cular  information  was  given  to  the  court,  about  the  intrigues  and 
difaffeition  of  the  fixtcen,  as.  at  this  period.  Nicholas  Poulain, 

Lieutenant  to  the  Prfcvot  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  carried  fecret  informa- 
tion to  the  King,  of  their  prefent  audacious  confpiracy ; and  it  was 
by  means  of  him,  that  the  fubfequent  difeoveries  were  made.  The 
remiflhefs  of  Henry  appeared  in  nothing  more,  than  in  his  ufmg  no 
means,  either  to  correct  or  to  terrify  the  delinquents;  except  by  ap- 
pearing to  guard  againft  their  affaults.  The  cnthufiaftic  party  im- 
puted his  forbearance,  not  to  his  negligence,  or  his  lenity,  hut  to  a 
divine  power,  that  reftrained  him*.  Matthieu  alledges  that  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Efpcrnon,  with  fome  troops,  from 
Provence  ; before  he  would  proceed  to  any  ad  of  vengeance. 

M The  army,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Joyeufe  renewed  the  cam- 

paign in  Poidou,  againft  the  King  of  Navarre  f,  amounted  to  near 
nine  thoufand  men.  Upon  the  approach  of  this  fuperior  force ; the 
latter  Ihowed  his  attention,  and  prudence,  by  (lighting  various  fmall 
places,  he  had  taken,  and,  in  others,  leaving  only  fuch  weak  parties 
Duke  of  of  his  foldiers,  as  might  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  To 
Joycufe’sfirfl  Joyeufe,  the  date  of  the  campaign  appeared,  altogether,  fuch  as  he 
inPoidou.  wiihed.  No  army  appearing  to  combat  him  in  the  field,  he  faw on- 
ly, fuch  fmall  garrifons  of  the  enemy,  as  he  could  cafily  vanquilh; 
and,  inconfiderable  as  thefe  conquefts  might  be,  he  knew  they 
would  bear  fome  name,  when  obtained  by  him  againft  the  King  of  - 
Navarre.  In  a ihort  time,  he  took,  by  affault,  or  compofition,  St 
Maixant,  Tonnai-Charante,  and  Maillezais.  The  two  regiments  of 
Charbonniercs,  and  des  Bauries,  ordered  to  retire  into  the  firft  of 
thefe  places,  were  overtaken  by  him  J.  Expofed,  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  bravery,  to  the  affault  of  his  whole  army ; they  de- 
fended thcmfelves,  with  defperate  refolution,  for  two  days ; and 

yielded, 

l 
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yielded,  at  laft,  as  much  to  famine,  as  to  the  power  0/  the  enemy.  Book  II. 
When  interrogated  about  the  fhameful  maflacre  of  two  hundred  of 
thefe  brave  foldiers,  in  cold  blood ; Joyeufe  is  faid  to  have  anfwered, 

« I mud  be  praifed,  as  well  as  others,  in  the  pulpits  of  Paris ; and 
it  is  well  known,  that  fuch  a paflage  in  the  field,  againft  the  Hugo- 
nots,  though  the  humane  may  condemn  it,  is  much  more  a recom- 
mendation of  a general,  to  our  preachers,  than  clemency.”  Having 
his  head  too  much  turned  upon  the  court,  to  prolong  the  campaign;  AuguR. 
he  foon  thought  of  withdrawing  from  it,  with  the  honour  he  had 
gained  *.  But  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  watched  this  opportuni- 
ty of  attacking  him  in  his  retreat,  quickly  followed  his  fquadrons 
with  twelve  hundred  horfe.  Several  fcattered  companies  of  them 
were  routed  on  their  march ; and,  which  was  a fignal  difhonour, 

Joyeufe’s  own  troop,  with  his  white  (landard,  was  entirely  defeated. 

His  army,  now  vaftly  diminifhed,  and  broken  into  parties,  was  fre- 
quently allaulted,  in  its  head  quarters  ; and  Lavardin,  his  Lieute- 
nant, was  forced  to  take  fhclter,  with  the  remainder  of  it,  at  la 
Haye,  in  Tourainc.  While  Joeyufe  was  gone  to  recount  his  vic- 
tories, in  Paris,  people  were  amazed  to  hear,  that  the  King  of  Na- 
varre’s troops  were  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Their  in- 
terception of  the  baggage  of  the  Duke  dc  Mcrcoeur,  in  its  paflage 
over  that  river,  rendered  tins  expedition  no  lefs  lucrative  to  the  fol- 
diers, than  it  was  honourable  for  the  commanders.  The  acceflion 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  brother,  the  Count  de  Soiflons,  to  their 
camp,  at  this  juncture,  alfo  tended  to  encourage  and  ftrengthen  their 
party.  Educated  at  court,  with  his  younger  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  in  the  catholic  faith;  his  joining  the  King  of  Navarre  feem- 
ed  to  flow  from  a fenfe  of  the  pcrfecution  railed  againft  the  Princes 
of  Bourbon.  He  came,  attended  with  two  hundred  gentlemen,  from 
Bcaufe,  and  Normandy.  Befides  alluring  them,  that  Conti  would 

Z follow 

* Ibid.  chip.  15.  Mem.  de  Sully,  ibid. 
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follow  his  example,  he  brought  the  important  intelligence,  that  the 
auxiliary  army  of  the  Germans  was  not  only  upon  foot,  but  actually 
on  its  march  to  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Kingftill  fupporting  the  appearance  of  eafe, 
and  tranquility,  while  war  overfpread  the  kingdom,  was,  in  reality, 
more  perplexed,  and  began  to  be,  fecretly,  more  agitated,  than  any 
of  the  combatants  in  the  field.  Peace,  or  war,  prefenting  equal  dif- 
ficulties to  his  mind  ; his  doubt,  and  uncertainty,  on  which  fide  to 
turn  his  rcfolution,  was  increafed  by  new  emergencies.  His  defire 
to  treat  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  abrupt  condufion  of  the 
conference  for  peace,  dii'covered  his  fluctuation  *.  Yet  we  have  luf- 
ficient  authority  to  believe  that,  at  this  juncture,  Henry  exerted  him- 
felf  with  greater  fpirit,  and  ufed  more  vigour  and  addrefs  to  allay  the 
ferment  of  the  kingdom,  than  he  had  hitherto  fliown.  He  obliged 
the  chief  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  to  a declaration,  that  they 
did  not  difapprovc  his  meafures  for  peace.  At  the  fame  time,  find- 
ing that  they  flill  infilled  upon  their  pretended  fears  about  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  ; he  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  Duke  of  Guile  him- 
felf,  both  by  reprefenting  to  him  the  necefiity  of  domeftic  peace, 
in  order  to  deliver  the  kingdom  from  the  ravage  of  a foreign  army, 
and  by  making  him  the  mod  liberal  offers  of  rank  and  preferment 
for  himfelf,  and  thofe  of  his  family  t«  It  was  at  Meaux,  where  the 
Duke  prefented  himfelf  before  the  King,  after  fufpending  his  hoftili- 
ties  againft  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  that  thefe  flrenuous  follicitations 
were  ufed  by  Henry ; and  which,  though  joined  with  intreaty,  he 
found,  at  laft,  to  be  ineffectual.  Hence  we  may  account  for  the 
conference  at  St  Brix,  and  for  the  rapid  tranfition  from  it,  which 
Henry  made,  to  the  greateft  warlike  preparations.  After  unufual 

efforts 

• Matthicu,  liv.  8.  p.  517.  t Matthicu,  ibid.  p.  529.  Thuan.  lib.  87. 

p.  186. 
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efforts  to  overcome  the  Duke  of  Guifes’s  oppofition  to  peace  ; his  Book  II. 
jealoufy,  and  his  indignation,  againfl  this  chieftain,  rofe  to  a higher 
pitch,  by  the  difappointment  of  them.  Roufed  from  his  wonted  in-  *587‘ 
dolence,  he  became  anxious  about  his  own  fafety,  and  about  the  fate 
of  the  kingdom.  The  guard  of  forty-five  gentlemen,  for  attending 
upon  him,  was,  foon  after  this,  by  the  Duke  of  Efpernon’s  advice, 
eftablifhed.  Diftruftful  of  almoft  the  whole  of  his  counfellors,  he 
bent  his  thoughts,  to  ferutinize  every  propofal,  that  was  made  to 
him  ; and  to  obviate  apparent  difficulties,  by  expedients  of  his  own 
contrivance.  The  inflru&ive,  but  unhappy  example  of  the  confe- 
quence  of  irrefolution,  and  remiffnefs ; he  was  forced,  now,  into 
the  oppoftte  extreme ; and  paffed  whole  nights,  without  fleep,  and 
folitary,  in  his  palace ; engaged  in  a train  of  perplexing  delibera- 
tions. As  he  found  the  war,  which  the  adverfaries  of  his  dignity, 
and  of  his  crown,  wifhed  to  promote,  impoflible  to  be  avoided  by 
him ; he  is  faid  to  have  foothed  his  mind,  with  the  reflexion,  con- 
tained in  that  Latin  fentence,  often  repeated  by  him,  De  inimicis 
mcit , •vindicabo  inimicos  mcos.  I will,  thus,  avenge  myfelf  of  my 
enemies,  by  the  hands  of  my  enemies. 


In  this  indignant  temper,  Henry  determined  to  mufler  fuch  a 

number  of  forces,  as  might  be  fufficient,  both  to  oppofe  the  foreign 

army,  and  to  combat  the  main  power  of  that  party,  at  home,  to 

which  it  marched,  as  an  auxiliary  body.  He,  alfo,  refolved  to  take 

upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  principal  divifion  of  his  troops, 

which  were  to  adt  againfl  the  Germans.  Such  diligence  was  ufed 

by  him,  that  the  levies  of  foreign,  and  domeflic  regiments  being,  in 

a fhort  time,  completed*,  the  whole  army,  defigned  to  guard  the  The  King  is 

frontiers,  was  ranged  in  three  feparate  bodies:  which  took  their  fla-  ro.uzef,t°., 
. T • _ . ' take  the  field, 

tions,  at  Gicn  on  the  Loire,  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  and  at  June  13. 

Z 2 Chaumont 

♦ Mem.  de  la  ligue,  tom.  2.  p.  199. 
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Chuamont  in  Baffigny.  The  two  commanders,  under  the  King, 
were  the  Dukes  of  Montpenfier,  and  of  Guife.  It  appeared  that 
Henry,  as  if  awaked  to  hi*  early  fenfe  of  military  renown,  was  dif- 
pofed  to  a£t  his  part  in  the  campaign,  with  ardor  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it ; when  the  honour  of  his  crown  was  infultcd,  and  the 
kingdom  menaced  with  an  invafion  of  foreigners.  His  attention, 
and  care  were  no  lefs  manifefted  in  ordering  a fufRcient  body  of 
troops,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  King  of  Navarre ; whole  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  through  the  kingdom,  and  to  join  the  German 
army,  though  the  hardieft  one  that  could  well  be  imagined,  was  to 
be  feared.  In  place  of  Joyeufe,  the  Marlhal  D’Aumont  was  deliined 
by  the  King  to  this  important  command;  but  the  gratification  of  the 
favourite,  in  a point,  which  he  thought  interelling  to  his  fame, 
could  not  be  declined  by  a Prince  of  Henry’s  facility. 

The  defeating  the  King  of  Navarre’s  purpofe,  or  the  vanquifh- 
ing  him,  in  a pitched  battle,  in  the  field,  was  the  fanguine  hope  of 
Joyeufe,  now  elevated  with  the  eulogies  of  the  Parifian  preachers ; 
and  the  particular  object  of  his  ambition.  The  laft  of  thefe  views 
had  the  apparent  approbation  of  Henry  * ; who,  at  this  juncture, 
adapting  his  public  language,  and  his  orders,  to  the  tone  of  the  vio- 
lent, gave  Joyeufe  his  commiflion,  backed  with  a command,  to  fight 
the  King  of  Navarre,  wherever  an  opportunity  for  it  fhould  offer. 
To  judge,  with  certainty,  about  the  point  of  Henry’s  fecret  concern 
for  that  Prince,  when  he  would,  thus,  be  pulhed  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, is  a matter  of  difficulty.  The  fpeculations  upon  it,  and  upon 
the  motive  of  again  employing  Joyeufe  f in  this  campaign,  which 
we  find  in  Sully’s  Memoirs,  and  in  other  hiftories,  are  doubtful  and 
ambiguous.  D’Avila  has  worked  up  an  account  of  the  private  £ 
inftru&ions  given  by  the  King,  to  Lavardin,  upon  this  head,  which 

ia 

* D’Aubignc,  ibid.  liv.  1.  chap.  Ij.  Matthicu,  ibid.  p.  533.  f Liv.  2. 

f Ibid. 
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is  hardly  confident  with  itfelf  * ; and  other  hi ftorians,  with  more 
probability,  allcdge  that  the  Marfhal  Matignon  was  the  perfon  cn- 
trufted  with  Henry’s  concealed  intention ; that  the  King  of  Na- 
varre’s adherents  fhould  not  be,  wholly,  overpowered.  It  would 
appear  that  the  King,  folicitous,  and  refentful  of  the  invafion  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  Germans,  meant,  in  the  orders  he  gave,  to  oblige 
the  latter  to  abandon  his  fuppofed  refolution  of  leading  his  troops  to 
join  them.  But,  not  eafily  deterred,  the  King  of  Navarre  drew  to- 
gether the  greateft  number  of  troops  he  could  find,  fit  for  fucli  an 
expedition ; and  directed  his  march  towards  the  borders  of  the  Ly- 
onefe ; in  order  to  reach  the  fources  of  the  Loire.  When  only  ad- 
vanced to  the  confines  of  Perigord;  he  found  Joyeufe’s  army  pufh- 
ing  forward,  by  hafty  marches,  to  intercept  his  progrefs.  So  near 
did  the  two  armies  approach  each  other  on  the  nineteenth  of  Octo- 
ber ; that  their  advanced  guards  ftrove  for  the  pofleflion  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Coutras ; fituated  near  the  ford  of  the  river  Drognc.  Though 
firft  mailers  of  this  advantageous  poll,  the  catholic  troops  were  dri- 
ven from  it.  When  the  King  of  Navarre  moved,  with  his  whole 
army,  over  the  Drogne  to  the  village,  Joyeufe,  allured  in  his  hopes 
of  victory,  fignified  his  fatisfa&ion,  that,  as  there  was  f another  ri- 
ver clofe  in  front,  the  enemy  could  not  efeape  him.  Without  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Marlhal  Matignon<  the  refolution  to  fight  was 
N immediately  taken  in  his  council  of  war  ; and  orders  were  iffued 
to  his  troops,  to  prepare  for  the  battle,  by  break  of  day. 

The  two  armies  nearly  equalled  each  other  in  infantry;  but  that 
of  the  proiefiants  was  doubled,  by  j the  number  of  Joyeufe’s  gal- 
lant troops  of  cavalry.  The  young  nobility,  from  various  quarters, 
whofe  favour  the  Duke  had  acquired,  by  his  courtefy  and  largefTes, 
had  put  themfclvcs  in  array ; to  honour  the  campaign  in  which  he 

com- 

• P.  Daniel,  ibid.  p.  a.15.  Vide  PEdufe's  note  on  Sully,  ibid.  Thiun. 
lib.  87.  p.  180.  t Ibid.  Thuan.  D’Aubigne,  chap.  16. 
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Book  II.  commanded.  Affc&ing,  after  the  manner  of  the  nation,  the  great- 
eft  gaiety  in  their  military  equipage  ; the  harnefs  of  their  horfes, 
*s87'  their  polilhed  armour,  and  weapons,  and  the  finery  of  their  filken 
enfigns,  exceeded  the  moft  brilliant  fhow  of  them  in  the  civil  wars. 
The  different  afped  of  the  proteftant  troops,  from  this  fplendid  one 
of  the  catholics,  isobferved  by  the  hiftorians.  The  plain  armour  and 
accoutrements  worn  by  them,  were  grimly  variegated  with  fpots  of 
rain,  and  with  the  duft  of  the  field  ; and,  in  the  drefs  of  the  offi- 
cers and  of  the  foldiers,  little  difference  could  be  perceived  *.  From 
an  excefs  of  imagination,  fome  hiftorians  compare  this  contraft  of 
the  two  armies,  to  that  of  the  troops  of  Darius  and  of  Alexander; 
though  effeminacy  and  want  of  courage,  exemplified  in  the  Afiatic 
foldiers,  could,  by  no  means,  be  aferibed  to  either  of  the  former. 
It  was  Joyeufe’s  prefumption,  and  the  rawnefs  and  inexperience  of 
many  of  his  officers  and  foldiers,  which  gave  the  proteftants  fo 
much  the  advantage  over  them  in  this  engagement.  It  is  related, 
that  fome  of  his  officers,  little  acquainted  with  their  enemy,  inter- 
preted the  prayers  and  finging  of  pfalms  in  the  proteftant  batallions, 
to  be  a mark  of  terror,  or  defpondency  among  them ; until  Vaux, 
an  old  foldier,  corrected  their  miftake.  “ I have  reafon,  faid  he, 
from  many  rencounters  with  the  Hugonots,  to  know,  that  they  ne- 
ver fight  more  refolutely,  -than  when  they  pray  before  the  battle.” 
As  little  converfant  did  they  fliow  themfclves,  in  the  proper  arts  of 
the  field.  Embarraffed,  and  flow  in  their  movements,  they  allow- 
ed the  proteftant  commanders,  immediately  before  the  adion,  to 
make  fome  change  in  the  difpofition  of  their  troops,  and  to  remove 
their  cannon  to  more  advantageous  ground. 

When  the  charge  enfued  ; the  advantage  at  firft  gained  by  the 
bravery  of  the  catholics,  was  loft  by  their  want  of  military  Ikill  f. 

It 

• Matthieu,  ibid.  D’Aubigne,  chap.  17.  f Ibid.  D’Aubigne. 
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It  appeared  in  the  fhock  of  Joycufc’s  own  gendarmerie,  with  that  Book  II. 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  how  much  infe- 
rior  they  were  to  the  latter,  in  difeipline,  fteadinefs,  and  vigour.  In  and  gained 
coming  to  their  charge,  they  ufed  a long  and  irregular  career,  which  ofNatarref’ 
weakened  its  force ; and,  when  clofed  with  the  enemy,  they  found 
thcmfelves  entangled  by  the  ufelefs  length  of  their  lances.  Their 
adverfaries,  on  the  contrary,  in  more  compacted  fquadrons,  advan- 
ced (lowly,  reprefling  the  vigour  of  their  horles,  and  retaining  that  of 
their  arms,  till  they  came  within  twenty  paces  of  the  enemy  ; and 
then  bore  the  power  of  their  Ihorter  and  ftrongcr  lances  again!! 
them.  The  effect  of  this  fuperior  difeipline  was  quickly  proved ; by 
the  total  confufion,  and  overthrow  of  the  catholic  fquadrons  of  horfe ; 
though  fo  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  proteftants.  The 
action  was  bloody  to  the  vanquifhed.  Upwards  of  four  hundred 
nobility  and  gentlemen  were  killed  ; and  it  is  obferved,  as  a proof 
of  their  bravery,  that  more  of  them  lay  dead  in  the  field  than  pc- 
riflicd  in  the  purfuit.  Joycufe  himfelf,  with  his  brother  St  Sauveur, 
was  among  the  former  ; though  different  accounts  are  given  of  the 
particular  manner  of  his  death.  The  Daughter  was  the  more  ex- 
tended, from  the  remembrance  the  proteftant  infantry  retained  of 
the  late  butchery  of  two  of  their  regiments,  by  Joycufc’s  troops. 

No  fewer  than  three  thoufand  of  the  catholic  foot,  are  reckoned  to 
have  been  cut  in  pieces.  Their  whole  army  did  not  exceed  eight 
thoufand  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  a£tion,  when  the  fquadrons  of  the  pro- 
teflant  chiefs,  Tremouille  and  Turenne,  were  pierced  by  the  charge 
of  Lavardin ; the  behaviour  of  a company  of  twenty  Scottifh  gen- 
tlemen, who  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  former,  attra&cd  the  eyes  of 
many  in  the  field  *.  Though  placed  behind  the  reeling  troops, 

and 

• D' Aubigne,  chap.  17.  Matthieu,  ibid.  p.  554. 
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and  cxpofed  to  the  fhock  of  the  vigors ; they  alone  were  obferved 
not  to  be  driven  from  their  ground.  But  their  cuirafles  being  only 
doublets  of  buff,  with  thin  plates  of  metal  between  the  folds ; they 
were,  almofl  every  one  of  them,  wounded.  The  King  of  Navarre 
faw,  with  regret,  the  Matter  of  Wcmyfs,  their  captain,  carried  off, 
in  his  wounds,  upon  the  (boulders  of  David  Herriot,  one  of  his  at- 
tendants ; and  he  is  faid,  from  obfjtrving  the  folicitude  and  care  of 
the  latter  for  his  matter’s  life,  to  have  engaged  him  into  his  fervice. 
What  this  Scottifh  troop  fuffered,  may  be  reckoned  the  hardeft  part 
of  the  ruffle,  fuftained  by  the  conquerors,  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Coutras  ; for  their  whole  lot's  is  laid  to  have  been  only  that  of  live 
gentlemen,  and  thirty  foldiers. 

Various  paflagcs,  illuftrating  the  fpirit  and  valour  of  the  two 
Princes  of  Bourbon,  and  of  fevcral  of  their  officers  in  this  battle, 
might  be  related.  But  the  praife  the  Princes  merited,  by  their  hu-» 
mane  and  generous  behaviour  to  the  vanquiffied,  deferves  more  to 
be  celebrated  *.  The  manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Conde  was 
reconciled  to  the  catholic  captain,  St  Luc,  whom  he  hated  more 
than  any  other  perfon,  (howed  an  exertion  of  the  principle  of  ho- 
nour, that  was  peculiar  to  thofe  martial  times.  St  Luc,  feeing  the 
battle  loft,  had  reafon  to  dread  the  Prince’s  refentment ; if  he  was 
taken  in  the  purfuit,  and  brought  before  him  as  a prifoner.  He 
thought  it  unmanly,  without  apparent  neceffity,  to  throw  himfelf 
upon  his  mercy.  But,  eyeing  the  Prince  ardent  in  the  purfuit,  he,  by  a 
fkillful  career,  pufhed  him  from  his  horfe  ; and,  before  Conde  knew 
who  had  been  his  antagonift,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and 
prefented  his  gauntlet  to  him.  Overcome  by  his  fpirited  addrefs ; 
the  Prince  embraced  him,  and  gave  him  all  aifuranccs  ot  his  friend- 
(hip  f.  In  care  of  the  wounded,  and  courtefy  to  the  prifoners;  the 

King 

* D’Aubigne,  ibid.  t Mem.  de  la  ligue,  p.  243.  L’Avila.  Thuan.  ibid. 
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King  of  Navarre  furpaffed  any  known  examples  of  generofity.  Al- 
moft  all  the  latter,  who  were  of  note,  he  fet  at  liberty,  or  paid  their 
ranfom.  To  fome  of  them,  prefents  were  given  ; and,  to  thofe  that 
had  fignalized  their  courage,  their  enfigns  were  reftored.  His  mo- 
deration, after  fo  compleat  a vidtory,  amazed  the  catholicks.  Tho\ 
being  the  firft  of  its  kind  gained  by  the  proteftants,  it  eftabliffied 
his  fame  in  arms ; no  expreffion  favouring  of  vanity  was  heard  to 
fall  from  him.  When  afked,  what  terms  he  would  now  demand  of 
the  court  f “ The  fame,  replied  he,  which  I would  have  wifficd, 
upon  the  lofs  of  a battle ; and  no  other  than  thofe  contained  in  the 
edidt  1 577.”  The  dead  bodies  of  Joyeufe  and  his  brother  being 
put  into  leaden  coffins,  were  tranfported  to  Paris  ; where  the  fune- 
ral honours,  performed  by  the  King’s  orders,  correfponded  to  his 
former  favour  for  Joyeufe.  But  the  hiftorians  agree,  that  his  late  in- 
toxication with  the  praifes  of  the  incendiary  faftion,  diminiffied 
Henry’s  concern  for  his  death. 

By  the  vidtory  of  Coutras,  the  affairs  of  the  proteftants  attained 
an  elevation,  fuperior  to  any  former  appearance  of  their  good  for- 
tune, during  the  civil  wars.  Befides  the  martial  fame  it  gave  them, 
the  difficulties  of  joining  the  German  army  were  entirely  removed 
by  it.  No  body  of  troops  could  now  be  fparcd  by  the  court,  to  op- 
pofe  their  paffige  through  the  kingdom.  The  fcattered  parties  of 
the  catholicks,  in  the  provinces,  could  not  ftand  in  their  way ; and 
provided,  as  they  were,  with  good  artillery,  feveral  towns  upon  the 
Loire  were  ready  to  yield  to  their  firft  affault.  The  poffeffion  of 
fome  of  thefc  garrifons  was  all  they  wanted,  to  open  a free  commu- 
nication with  the  auxiliary  army ; which  confifted  of  near  thirty 
thousand  combatants  *.  In  conjundiion  with  it,  the  vidlorious 
bands  of  the  proteftants,  would  have  gone  near  to  have  given  the 

A a law 

• Matthieu,  ibid.  p.  J30. 
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Book  II.  law  to  their  adverfarics  in  the  field.  The  King  of  France  was  well 
known  to  be  forced  into  the  unncccflary,  and  unnatural  war,  with 
the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  To  many  of  the  fober  catho- 
licks,  the  prefent  dangerous  conflagration  of  the  kingdom,  was 
more  imputed  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  in  their 
turbulent  and  ambitious  purpofes,  than  to  any  unreafonable  de- 
mands of  the  proteftants.  A party  of  them  went  farther.  In  the* 
grand  queftion.  Whether,  under  a neceflity  inevitable,  it  was  mod 
ikfe  and  honourable  for  the  King,  to  be  conftrained  by  the  Duke 
of  Guife,  and  the  league,  or  by  the  heir  of  the  crown,  at  the  head 
of  the  proteftants  ? they  were  known  to  hold  the  latter  opinion. 
Forefeeing,  from  the  part,  the  future  miferies  of  the  kingdom,  and 
aware  of  the  train  that  was  laid,  by  difputing  the  title  of  the  legiti- 
mate fucceflor,  for  the  increafe  of  difeord ; they  wiftied  to  behold 
the  balance  of  power  caft  on  that  fide,  where  it  was  likely  to  produce 
the  leaft  evil  to  the  kingdom.  Confidering  the  honourable  charac- 
ter of  the  Prince,  who,  by  his  valour,  fupported  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  in  its  prefent  degradation  ; they  were  perfuaded,  that  his  a- 
fcendency,  at  this  period,  would  be  followed  with  no  other  confe- 
quences,  but  thofe  which  were  defireablc ; the  deliverance  of  the 
King  from  the  compulfion  of  the  league,  and  the  reftoration  of  the 
public  peace,  upon  the  footing  of  the  former  edi&s  of  toleration. 
Thefe  are  declared,  by  de  Thou,  to  have  been  the  fentiments  and 
wifhes  entertained  by  many  real  friends  of  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
and  of  the  civil  welfare  of  their  country.  They  hoped,  that  the 
King  of  Navarre,  after  his  fignal  vi&ory,  would  foon  find  his  way 
to  the  German  army ; which  would  put  him  into  a condition  to  ait 
the  heroic  part  of  refeuing  the  King  and  the  ftate,  from  the  thral- 
dom of  a violent  and  powerful  faction. 

If 

• Thuan.  lib.  87.  p.  ao'a. 
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If  the  King  of  Navarre  had  conceived  this  high  view  of  die  fer- 
▼ice  that  might  be  done  to  the  date,  and  had  any  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  perform  it,  the  difappointment  of  his  aim,  efpecially  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  happened,  muft  have  been  extremely  vexa- 
tious to  him.  The  victorious  troops  of  the  proteftants,  inllead  of 
purfuing  their  march  to  the  Loire,  totally  forfook  the  expedition, 
and  broke  up  their  camp.  Upon  what  motives  the  chiefs  aCted,  fo 
contrary  to  their  wonted  refolution,  and  to  their  common  intereft ; 
and  how  far  the  King  of  Navarre  exerted  himfelf,  with  fpirit  dat- 
able to  the  occafion  ; the  hiftorians  are  either  filent  altogether,  or, 
being  contradictory  to  one  another,  have  not  diffidently  explained  *. 
Sully  refumes  his  former  accufation  of  the  principal  aflociates  of 
that  prince;  and  aferibes  to  their  wild  fchemes,  about  forming  inde- 
pendent principalities  for  themfelves,  the  confufion  of  their  counfels, 
and  the  reparation  of  their  troops ; which  fo  unfeafonably  enfued. 
Not  only  the  finifter  views  of  the  Count  de  Soiflons,  in  joining  the 
proteftant  army ; but  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  flights  of  ambition,  are 
particularly  infilled  upon  by  him.  But,  as  this  charge,  unfupported  by 
other  teftimonies,  is  to  be  admitted  with  fome  referve ; fo  it  affords 
no  proof,  that  the  King  of  Navarre  acquitted  himfelf  with  the  requi- 
fite  propriety  and  fpirit  at  this  conjuncture.  When  we  look  into 
other  hiftorians,  a contrary  opinion  may  be  formed,  from  their  ac- 
count of  fome  faCts.  Not  only  d’Aubigne  f,  but  de  Thou  afferts, 
that  the  Prince  of  CondC  was  the  perfon,  who  chiefly  indited  in  the 
council  of  war,  for  the  immediate  march  of  the  army  to  the  Loire ; 
and  the  former  adds,  that  he  actually  traverfed  the  Angoumois  with 
his  troops,  and  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
Itwould  feem  J.that  this  prince  havingyet,as  he  afterwards  expreffed 
it,  defires,  rather  than  defigns,  of  grandeur,  confidered  not,  with  atten- 
tion, what  he  might  have  accomplifhed,  by  the  improvement  of  lo 

A a 2 favour- 

• Liv.  3.  f Lib.  87.  p.  184.  D’Aubigne,  chap.  18.  f Mem.  de  Sully,  liv.  4. 
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favourable  a tide  of  his  fortune.  Too  negligently  leaving  the  im- 
portant point  of  the  conduit  of  the  foreign  army  unfettled,  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  Bearn  ; where  twenty-two  ftandards,  taken  from  the 
vanquiffied  army,  being  prefented  by  him  to  la  FolTeufe,  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Quiche  ; it  was  not  unjuftly  faid,  that  the)'  were  a robbery, 
committed  by  love,  upon  military  fame. 

From  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  German  army  had  been  advan- 
cing towards  the  frontier  of  Lorain ; being,  in  the  number  and 
condition  of  its  foldiers,  fuperior  to  any  former  body  of  auxiliaries 
from  that  country.  But  its  fluggiffi  motions,  with  the  incumbrance 
of  its  waggons  and  baggage,  and  its  traverfe  marches  for  commo- 
dious quartering,  gave  it  more  the  appearance  of  a vaft  body  of  re- 
gular forragers  of  a country,  than  of  troops  engaged  in  a cam- 
paign, or  expedition  againft  an  enemy.  It  would  have  required 
the  prefence  of  the  King  of  Navarre  himfelf,  to  have  quickened 
their  progrefs  *.  Commanded  in  chief  by  the  Baron  d’Onaw,  in 
place  of  Duke  Cafimir  ; and,  when  they  arrived  in  Lorain,  trans- 
ferred to  the  direction  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  a council  of 
general  officers  ; concord,  fubordi nation,  and  difeipline,  were,  with 
difficulty,  preferved  among  them.  Though  the  Count  de  Chatil- 
lon,  the  mod  expert  and  a&ive  of  the  younger  officers  in  the  pro- 
teftant  troops,  foon  joined  them  with  a large  body  of  French  caval- 
ry ; their  murmurs  for  not  having  a Prince  of  the  blood  to  conduit 
them,  and  their  propenfity  to  mutinies,  upon  flight  occafions,  could 
not  be  reftrained.  By  lofs  of  time,  in  confultations  and  difputes  a- 
bout  their  march,  they  found  la  Charite,  a bridge-town  upon  the 
Loire,  where  they  meant  to  pafs,  ftrongly  reinforced  with  troops 
from  the  King’s  army.  By  Henry’s  orders,  all  the  fords  and  pafla- 
ges  over  that  river  were  either  obftrufted,  or  demolilhed  f.  The 

pro- 

• Mem.  de  la  ligue,  ibid.  p.  an.  f D’Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  19. 
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proper  pods  were,  every  where,  feized  upon  by  his  troops ; and,  in  Book  II. 
many  places,  «ntrenchments  were  formed  around  them.  Being 
come  to  the  command  of  his  army  at  Gien,  he  fhowed,  that  he  had 
not  altogether  forgot  his  early  education  in  the  camp.  With  the 
advantage  which  the  frequent  halts  and  contefts  in  the  foreign  ar- 
my gave  him  ; the  ineafures  taken  by  him  became  effectual  for  that 
total  diflipation  of  it,  which  foon  enfued.  Yet,  though  thus  merit- 
ing the  chief  praife  in  the  campaign,  two  exploits  by  the  Duke  of 
Guife  were,  by  the  prejudiced  and  the  fanatical  party,  fo  extolled, 
that  little  or  no  fhare  of  it  was  allowed  to  him. 


Both  thefe  enterprifes,  performed  by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  were  of 
that  hazardous  kind,  which  prudent  commanders  feldom  or  never 
undertake;  and,  when  attempted  by  the  bold  and  artful,  prove  of- 
ten abortive.  They  were  night-attacks  ; and  the  objeCt  of  them 
was,  the  furpriftng  the  German  general’s  head  quarters  ; with  the 
hope  of  killing,  or  taking  him  prifoner.  The  Duke,  indeed,  had  a 
political  reafon  to  induce  him  to  thefe  efforts  of  his  military  Ikill ; 
which  he  thought  could  not  be  difpenfed  with.  Hitherto,  nothing 
worthy  of  his  high  reputation,  or  correfpondent  to  the  expectations 
of  his  party,  had  been  atchieved  by  him  againft  the  foreign  army*; 
which  he  always  fpoke  of  with  contempt,  and  had  promifed  to  van- 
quilh  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  motive,  render- 
ed ftronger  to  him,  by  the  King’s  activity  and  fuccefs ; he  deter- 
mined upon  one  affault  of  the  enemy  at  Vitnori,  where  d’Onaw 
was  quartered ; and,  Ihortly  after  it,  upon  another  at  Auneau,  in  ft- 
milar  circumftances.  When  his  trumpets  founded  to  arms  for  the 
firft ; his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  afked  him,  what  he  meant, 
to  do  ? I intend,  faid  the  other,  to  affail  the  German  general  in  his 
quarters.  “ You  will  not,  replied  Mayenne,  in  furprife,  refolve  up- 
on 
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on  fuch  an  enterprife  without  mature  deliberation.’*  The  Duke 
coolly  anfwered  ; What,  in  fuch  a bufinefs,  I cannot  determine,  in 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  I lhall  never  be  able  to  decide  in  my  whole 
life.”  The  difpofitions  made  by  him  for  the  attack,  Ihowed  as 
much  military  addrefs,  as  the  nature  of  the  adion  allowed  *.  But 
its  fuccefs,  far  from  being  fuch  as  d’Avila  reprefents,  correfpondcd 
not  to  his  hopes,  and,  much  lcfs,  to  the  encomiums  of  his  admirers. 
With  the  lofs  of  forty  gentlemen,  and  two  hundred  of  his  foldiers, 
he  pillaged,  or  burnt  part  of  the  baggage  of  the  Germans ; and  car- 
ried off  fome  of  their  horfes  and  drums,  as  trophies  of  hi6  vidory. 
At  Auneau,  the  next  enterprifc,  he  found  opportunity  to  ufe  more 
ftratagem  j and  to  condud  the  furprife  of  d’Onaw,  in  that  town, 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  not  only  compenfated  for  the  little  advantage 
gained  by  him  in  the  former,  hut  proved  a confiderable  blow  to  the 
enemy.  Seven  fquadrons  of  the  Reiters,  being  either  deftroyed,  or 
taken  prifoners  by  him,  and  d’Onaw  himfelf  hardly  efcaping ; he 
bore  away  fo  much  booty,  and  fo  many  waggons  and  chariots,  that 
the  exploit  had  all  the  appearance  of  a great  triumph  ; though  ob- 
tained only  over  a detachment  of  the  German  forces. 

Before  this  blow  was  given  to  the  van  of  the  foreign  army,  its 
ruin,  or  dilfolution,  feemed,  from  prevailing  difcontent,  and  difcord, 
to  be  inevitable.  The  Swifs  troops,  who  were  the  flower  of  it,  af- 
ter the  death  of  their  Colonel,  had  entered  into  a treaty  f with  the 
King  of  France,  for  quitting  the  campaign.  Being  adually  hired 
in  the  King  of  Navarre’s  name,  for  his  Chriftian  Majefty’s  fervice, 
according  to  an  agreement,  between  thefe  Princes,  already  mention- 
ed ; they  thought  themfelves  free  of  all  obligation,  when  Henry 
oppofed  them.  The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  in  the  army, 
with  the  news  of  the  vidory  of  Coutras,  only  fufpended  this  nego- 
tiation 
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tiation  for  their  departure ; which  foon  took  place.  Upon  this  re-  Book  II. 
du&ion  of  the  enemy’s  forces;  Henry  further  exerted  himfelf  with 
fuch  addrefs,  that  the  Germans  themfelves  were  induced  to  treat 
with  him  about  their  retreat  out  of  the  kingdom.  While  he  pro- 
pofed  harder  articles  than  thofe  granted  to  the  Swifs,  they  continued, 
for  a little  time,  to  a£t  upon  the  defenfive,  in  the  manner  of  fugi- 
tives. Forced,  at  laft,  to  yield  to  his  terms,  they  began,  with  their 
furled  colours,  to  retire  to  the  frontier ; more  inglorioufly,  than  any 
of  their  adventurous  predeceflors  had  done.  Harrafled  by  the  di&- 
country-people,  and  infe&ed  with  difeafes,  from  fatigue  and  hard- 
lliips,  many  of  them  perilhed ; and  fmall  bodies  of  them  only  were 
able  to  reach  Germany. 

In  the  recefs  of  the  foreign  troops,  while  the  other  French  com- 
manders made  a daftardly  furrender  of  their  enfigns;  the  Count  de 
Chatillon’s  refolution  to  deliver  up  his  to  none,  but  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, fignalized  his  bravery  f.  The  proof  of  it,  upon  the  whole, 
was  fuch,  as  might  merit  a particular  epifode.  It  may  fuffice  to  fay, 
that  the  vigour  of  his  father’s  mind  {hone  forth  in  him ; and  that 
the  Admiral  Coligni’s  laft  campaign,  the  mod  hardy  one  undergone 
by  him,  was,  at  this  time,  emulated  by  the  military  action  and  for-  Singular 
titude  of  his  fon.  To  copy  part  of  Matthieu’s  panegyric  upon  it,  u^Countdt 
he  made  the  circuit  of  a great  part  of  France,  by  his  double  expedi-  Chmiiltaw 
tion  to,  and  from,  the  foreign  army;  expoledto  afiaults,  ambulhes, 
and  obftacles,  from  all  quarters ; and,  having,  at  laft,  with  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  horfe  only,  to  encounter  the  various  bodies  of  troops, 
which  the  Count  de  Tournon,  and  Mandelot,  a veteran  command- 
er, threw  in  his  way,  he  defeated  the  latter  in  the  field,  and 
penetrated  through  the  remainder  of  his  opponents,  like  a thunder- 
bolt, that  overthrows  every  thing  before  it.  His  valour  attained  the 

defcr- 
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Y OF  FRANCE 
arriving  at  a place  of  fafety  in  the  Viva- 

Hc nr™ sc23'  In  thc  Cnd  the  7ear’  HetuT  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  in  mi- 
dud  in  the  ' litary  parade ; and  merited  the  congratulations  given  him  by  the 

fauilbir  fcveral  orders  of  the  dtY-  Ic  was  certain,  that  the  kingdom  owed 
its  deliverance  to  his  prefence,  and  conduct  in  the  campaign;  which 
would  have  proved  equally  effectual  to  it,  without  the  boafted  de- 
feat of  d’Onaw’s  fquadrons  by  the  Duke  of  Guife.  The  difaffeCted 
faCtion  appeared,  for  a while,  to  be  abafhed  ; when  the  memory  of 
his  early  fame  in  the  field  was,  thus,  recalled  to  the  minds  of  his 
fubjeCts.  Yet,  with  all  the  advantages  which  he  had,  as  a hereditary 
Prince,  to  regain  the  affections  of  his  people;  it  was  not  effectuated 
by  this  favourable  difplay  of  his  character  to  them.  So  deeply  root- 
ed was  the  malignity  of  the  vulgar  againft  him ; and  fo  audacious 
the  infolence  of  faction;  that  a greater  variation  of  his  counfclsand 
conduct,  than  he  feemed  capable  of  adopting,  would,  fcarcely,  have 
availed  to  remove  the  one,  and  to  reprefs  the  other.  Such  is  the 
unhappy  confequence  of  allowing  the  diforders  of  government  to 
continue,  for  a courfe  of  time,  unreftrained,  and  to  become  invete- 
rate, through  the  negligence  or  the  toleration  of  them. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Duke  of  Guife  promotes  his  Projerts  of  Ambition.— Fatal  Death 
of  Henry ; Prince  of  Condc. — Invert  ives  and  Satires  againjl  the 
King , and  his  Favourites. — Confpiracies  of  the  Pariftans. — The 
Barricades  of  Paris. — Ignominious  Conccjfions  by  the  King. 

AFTER  having  repulfed  the  mofl  numerous  army  that  ever  Book  II. 

came  from  Germany,  to  fuccour  the  proteftants;  and  ha-  ,58g. 
ving  forced  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  that  party,  to  throw  almoft 
their  whole  fortune  upon  the  hazard  of  a battle ; it  was  prefumable, 
that  the  mod  violent  catholics  would  be  fatisfied  with  Henry’s  con- 
duit But  this  hope,  quickly,  vanilhed.  As  the  wild,  and  cnthufi- 
aftic  difaffedion  of  the  zealots,  to  his  government,  feemed  incu- 
rable ; fo  the  arrogance  of  the  heads  of  fadtion  was  not  abated. 

Senfible  of  their  having  controuled  the  will  of  the  King,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Hugonots,  and  of  the  public 
engagements  he  had  laid  himfelf  under,  for  the  utter  demolition  of 
that  party  ; the  latter  were  furnilhed  with  plaufiblc  arguments,  as 
well  as  prompted  by  their  ambition,  for  perfifting  in  their  feditious 
demands  *.  While  the  Duke  of  Guife’s  atchievcmcnts,  againftthe 
foreign  army,  were  celebrated  with  the  mod  extravagant  praife ; he  January  a9. 
thought  it  a favourable  feafon  for  holding  a new  aflembly  of  his 
friends  and  partizans  in  the  city  of  Nancy,  in  Lorain. 

The  confultations  at  this  meeting  of  the  Lorain  family,  and  their 
French  adherents,  were  directed  to  two  objedls.  One  was,  the  fei- 
zing  of  the  principalities  of  Sedan,  and  Jametz,  fallen,  by  the  death  CoMWnuon 
of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  to  his  fifter,  Charlotte  de  la  Markf,  under  of  Guife  anJ 

Bb  - thc  his  friend*; 

♦ Matthieu,  p.  538.  f Ibid. 
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the  difadvantage  of  pupillage,  and  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex.  The 
other  refpeded  the  fupporting  the  intereft  of  the  league  in  France, 
and  gratifying  the  expedations  of  their  partizans  in  that  kingdom ; 
who  hoped  to  fee  fome  further  inthralruent  of  the  royal  authority, 
to  their  arbitrary  preferiptions.  It  was  a proof  how  daring  their 
party  was  become,  when  they  refolvcd  to  profecute,  at  the  fame 
time,-  both  thefe  purpofes.  Without  regard  to  the  honour  of  the 
crown  of  France,  a war  was  to  be  undertaken  againft  the  heirefs  of 
Sedan ; though  under  the  protedion  and  wardfhip  of  Henry  : And, 
notwithftanding  the  late  zeal  and  adivity  Ihown  by  this  Prince,  for 
vanquilhing  both  the  foreigners,  and  the  Hugonots ; a roll  of  new 
articles,  under  the  pretext  of  accomplifliing  the  edidt  of  catholic  u- 
nion,  was  to  be  prefented  to  him.  It  has  been  oblerved,  how  much 
this  conceflionof  Henry’s,  which  he  thought  would  turn  to  his  ad- 
vantage, was  improved  againft  him.  He  found,  according  to  the 
admonitions  of  fome  with  whom  he  advifed,  and  the  predidions  of 
the  Hugonots,  that,  after  fo  far  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  league, 
he  mull  fubmit  to  the  didates  of  its  partizans,  and  undergo  all  their 
difeipline.  In  * the  firft  of  thefe  articles,  he  was  called  upon  to  u- 
nite  himfelf  more  openly,  and  cordially,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  holy 
union.  Perfons,  offenlive  to  them,  were  required  to  be  removed 
from  the  King’s  prefencc,  and  from  their  public  offices.  The  pu- 
blication of  the  council  of  Trent,  with  fome  reftridions,  was  infilled 
upon  ; together  with  the  eredion  of  courts  of  holy  inquifition,  in 
the  larger  cities  in  the  kingdom.  The  fupport  of  the  war  with 
the  Hugonots,  upon  their  confilcated  eftates,  and  by  taxes  on  thofe 
of  their  known  abettors,  was  demanded.  The  payment  of  an  ar- 
my, on  the  borders  of  Lorain,  by  the  King,  and  furcty-towns  for 
the  confederates,  were,  alfo,  included  in  this  new  capitulation.  More 
fenfibly  touched,  than  he  appeared  to  have  been  with  the  treaty 
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of  Nemours,  every  fingle  condition  in  it,  fays  Matthieu,  cod  Henry 
a deep  figh ; who,  feigning  compliance,  only  evaded,  by  delays,  the 
formal  ratification  of  the  articles  of  Nancy. 

The  appearance  of  the  celebrated  La  Noiie,  in  vindication  of  the 
helplefs  Princefs  of  Sedan,  when  threatened  by  the  family  of  Lo- 
rain, illuftrates  the  character  of  that  chieftain,  and  exemplifies  the 
behaviour  of  a military  worthy  of  that  age.  Detained,  for  five 
years*,  a captive  in  Flanders,  and  reduced  to  more  than  ordinary 
difficulties,  by  this  misfortune,  he  found  himfelf,  foon  after  his  de- 
liverance, nominated  executor  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon’s  laft  will, 
and  tutor  to  the  e (lates  of  his  filler.  The  eminent  character  of  La 
Noiie  had  procured  him  this  honourable  trull ; which,  however 
willing  to  execute,  he  thought  he  could  not  perform,  on  account 
of  an  engagement  he  had  come  under  to  the  Duke  of  Lorain.  The 
import  of  it  was,  that  he  Qiould  not  ferve  in  war,  againll  the  Duke, 
or  his  dominions ; unlefs  obliged  by  his  fidelity  and  homage  to  the 
crown  of  France,  or  his  obedience  to  the  King.  As  hoftilities  with 
the  Duke,  in  defence  of  his  ward,  were  inevitable ; he  hefitated,  for 
fome  time,  about  the  acceptance  of  his  office.  Yet  it  feemed  allow- 
able for  him,  with  honour,  to  appear  in  the  defence  of  the  territo- 
ry of  Sedan  ; which  was  under  the  prote&ion  of  France.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  King  to  interpofe,  in  this  cafe  of  honour  and  humani- 
ty, for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Princefs ; and  waited,  in  vaib, 
for  Henry’s  performing  what  he  promifed  in  her  behalf.  At  lad, 
her  danger  becoming  imminent,  his  fcruple,  about  the  point  of  per- 
fonal  honour,  fo  cherilhed  in  modern  dates,  was  overcome  by  a 
more  generous  principle  of  virtue,  di&atcd  by  a fenfe  of  judice,  of 
duty,  and  of  compaffion.  Having  publilhcd  a fenfible  and  fpirited 
vindication  of  his  conduct  ; La  Noiie  proceeded  to  a£l  the  part  that 
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Book  II.  an  old  Roman  would  have  chafe,  for  immortalizing  his  name.  With 
the  advantage  of  his  military  fame,  and  fignat  valour ; he  perform- 
ed a fervice  to  the  filler  and  heirefs  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  when 
nffaultcd  by  the  forces  of  Lorain,  which  no  other  officer  of  his  rank 
in  the  kingdom  could  have  done;  and  gained  juft  applaui'e  for  the 
generous,  and  noble  fpirit  lliown  by  him. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  affairs  of  the  proteftants  continued  in  a 
deprefled  condition.  Their  principal  chiefs,  afling  without  concert, 
and  difeouraged  by  the  diflipation  of  the  German  army,  undertook 
no  confiderable  enterprife;  and  feemed,  indeed,  to  be  expofed,  as 
much  as  at  any  former  period,  to  a total  overthrow,  by  the  victo- 
rious forces  of  the  catholics.  When  thus  difpirited,  the  incident  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde’s  death*,  apparently  violent,  and  occafioned  by 
poifon  given  him,  proved  a fenfible  aggravation  of  their  misfor- 
tunes. Commiferated  by  friends,  and  adverfaries,  on  account  of  his 
untimely  and  deplorable  fate  ; he  is,  likewife,  allowed  by  all  the  hi- 
ftorians,  to  have  been  well  entitled  to  the  eminent  efteem,  and  re- 
gard, in  which  he  was  held  by  both.  His  equanimity,  in  the  ear- 
ly and  continued  adverfity  of  his  fortune,  was  alone  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. With  the  call  of  ftriCt  virtue  in  his  difpofitions  ; he  was 
fedate  in  his  temper,  humane,  and  polifhed  in  his  manners,  and  li- 
teral without  oftentation.  Naturally  brave,  he  wanted  not  the  qua- 
lities neceflary  to  form  a commander;  but,  fays  D’Aubigne,  he  con- 
fidcred  not  how  requiftte  it  was,  among  fuch  troops  as  he  conduct- 
ed, to  attend,  perfonally,  the  fcxecution  of  every  important  order  gi- 
ven by  him  f.  The  King  of  Navarre,  deeply  regretting  his  death, 
caufed  a rigid  ferutiny  to  be  made  among  his  domeftics,  fome  of  whom 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  perpetrators  of  it ; though  their  mo- 
tive, or  inducement  to  the  crime,  was  unknown.  The  Princefs 
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of  Conde  hcrfclf,  upon  fome  fufpicions,  was  alfo  taken  into  cuftody.  Book  II. 
From  the  circumftance  of  her  confinement,  in  the  time  of  her  preg- 
nancy,  and  of  the  continuation  of  the  procefs  againft  her,  long  af- 
ter her  delivery,  on  the  firft  of  September;  a falfe  opinion  was  em- 
braced by  the  vulgar,  and  hardly  afterwards  departed  from,  that  the  Falfe  report 
young  Prince  of Conde  was  born  thirteen  months  after  his  father’s  btXofhis 
death.  Though  the  Princcfs  was  acquitted  from  the  accufation  a-  foa- 
gainft  her ; the  ftory  of  an  amorous  intrigue,  which  might  be  fan- 
cifully cmbellifhed,  was  eafily  credited  by  the  populace  ; who  are, 
commonly,  entertained  with  the  recital  of  the  misfortunes,  or  of  the 
crimes,  of  thofe  in  high  rank. 

Fortunate  it  proved  for  the  proteftants,  under  fuch  difadvantages, 
that  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  his  partizans,  carried  their  views,  at 
this  time,  more  to  the  aflaulting  of  the  throne,  than  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  their  demolition.  While  Henry  fpoke  loudly  of  pro- 
fecuting  the  war  againft  them  to  extremity ; it  was  found  that  the 
feuel  of  fedition,  fecretly  cherilhed  by  the  zealous  party,  was  ready 
to  break  forth,  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  *.  Ever  fince  the  laft 
year’s  confpiracy,  which  the  King,  though  acquainted  of  it,  had  not 
reprefled ; the  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  council  of  fixteen  had  been 
continued.  Satires,  libels,  and  lampoons,  againft  Henry,  and  his 
favourites,  had  been  publilhed  without  number.  Stuffed  with  po-  Virulent  li- 
pular  Handers,  and  lcurrilities,  which  the  genius  of  the  times  fa- 
voured  ; the  rude  epigrams,  and  the  hiding  fonnets,  fed  the  malig-  dilUffcaed. 
nity  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  other  towns ; who  feemed  to 
themfclvcs  to  breathe  more  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  by  the  licentious, 
and  infolent  abufe  of  the  court,  and  the  government.  In  the  pulpits, 
while  the  Duke  of  Guife  was  proclaimed  the  Gideon,  the  Jeptba , 
and  the  David , who  had  flain  his  ten  thoufand  Philijlines ; the  King 
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was  mentioned,  at  bell,  but  as  Saul  among  the  people.  The  dodlors 
of  the  Sorbonnc,  alfo,  emitted  incendiary  tenets,  about  dethroning 
of  unworthy  Princes.  In  the  frequent  riots  that  enfued,  the  Duke 
of  Efpernon,  marked  out  as  the  objedl  of  the  popular  hatred,  was 
once,  and  again,  affaulted  by  the  mob  *.  His  removal  from  court 
was  now  confidered  by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  as  a point  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  left  his  circumfpedion,  and  his  hardy  fpirit,  might  be 
effedtual  to  defeat  the  defigns  carried  on  by  his  partizans,  in  the 
city.  Befides  infilling  upon  this,  among  his  other  requifitions  from 
Henry  ; it  appears,  that  the  enterprifes  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Au- 
male,  upon  fome  towns  of  Picardy,  were  intended,  not  only  to  dif- 
tradl  the  forces  of  the  King,  but  to  draw  this  chieftajn,  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  contiguous  province  of  Normandy,  from 
the  capital,  and  the  prefence  of  Henry,  to  his  poll  in  that  quarter. 
His  abfence,  accordingly,  may  be  reckoned  one  reafon  why  fo  little 
vigour  was  ftiown  by  the  court,  in  checking  the  firft  appearances  of 
the  enfuing  infurre&ion  of  the  Parifians. 

The  confpiracy  of  the  Parifian  incendiaries,  manifeft  from  va- 
rious tumults  in  the  city,  was  conduced  in  a fhape,  fimilar  to  their 
treafonable  machinations,  formerly  mentioned  f.  Though  more 
forward  to  lhake  off  the  reftraints  of  fear,  and  to  profecute  their 
purpofes  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Lou- 
vre ; the  ringleaders  Hill  hefitated  about  the  execution  of  the  ha- 
zardous delign.  Not  quite  affured  of  the  ftrength,  or  the  courage 
of  the  confufed  and  changeable  populace,  they  varied  their  feheme 
from  that  of  a general  infurredtion,  into  the  lefs  perilous  one  of 
taking  the  King  by  furprile,  when  engaged  in  fome  of  the  religious 
procelfions.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry,  informed  by  Poulain  of 
their  plots  againft  his  perfon,  kept  on  his  guard.  From  fome  threats 
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he  ufed  to  the  Prefident  Neuillc,  one  of  their  partizans,  and  from 
an  order  for  tranfporting  a quantity  of  arms  into  the  arfenal,  they 
apprehended  a difcovery  was  made ; which  foon  threw  them  into 
confternation  *.  This  was  the  time,  in  which  a fmall  exertion  of 
authority  and  fpirit,  on  Henry’s  part,  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
have  quelled  this  more  tumultuous,  than  potent  confpiracy  of  the 
Parifian  league.  But,  always  failing  to  a£t  in  the  proper  feafon, 
and  feldom  mailer  of  his  own  refolutions,  he  allowed  the  arguments, 
ufed  by  fomc  of  his  timid  counfellors,  about  the  danger  of  exafpe- 
rating  the  populace,  to  prevail  with  him  f-  He,  therefore,  only 
determined,  to  order  the  Swifs  regiments  to  be  in  readinefs  to  march 
towards  Paris  ; and  to  forbid  the  Duke  of  Guife,  by  fpecial  com- 
mand, to  approach  the  city,  at  that  time. 

The  Duke  of  Guife’s  correfpondence  with  the  Parifian  confede- 
rates being  well  known,  and  his  intention  to  affill  them  being  alfo 
apparent  from  his  coming  from  Lorain  to  Soiflons  ; Bellievre  bore 
the  King’s  meflage  to  him,  to  remain  there,  or  not  to  appear  in 
Paris.  But  the  Puke,  artfully,  prevailed  with  Bellievre,  to  carry 
back  his  anfwer,  conditionally  fubmiflive  to  the  King’s  order,  and 
to  promife  to  return  to  him  within  three  days  J.  Being  detained 
by  Henry,  cn  fomc  accidental  bufinefs,  for  the  firft  day ; a letter 
was  fent  to  the  Duke,  alluring  him  of  the  King’s  having  agreed 
to  his  requeft,  and  that  he  would  come,  at  the  end  of  the  time  men-, 
tioned,  to  ratify  the  accommodation.  Bellievre’s  prefence  at  court 
being  dill  necefiary ; another  difpatch  was  fent  to  the  Duke,  defi- 
ring him  to  wait  his  return  to  Soiflons,  for  a longer  fpace.  By  a 
negligence  and  diforder,  not  uncommon  in  Henry’s  affairs,  the  cou- 
rier being  refufed  five  and  twenty  crowns,  at  the  exchequer,  had 
committed  both  this  difpatch  and  the  former  to  the  ordinary 

poll. 
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port.  From  this  circumftance,  the  Duke,  who  probably  received 
both  thefe  letters,  perceived,  that  he  might  deny,  without  being 
properly  contradi&ed,  the  delivery  of  them  to  him  ; and  that  he 
could  plead  his  uncertainty  about  the  King’s  order  for  his  Haying 
longer  than  three  days  at  Soiffons.  With  this  pretext,  he  rcfolved 
to  a£t  that  part  to  which  his  daring  fpirit  had  long  prompted  him ; 
and  to  give,  by  his  perfonal  appearance,  that  encouragement  and 
aid  to  the  Parifians,  which  they  ardently  folicited,  and  which  their 
fears  of  the  King’s  vengeance,  upon  the  advancement  of  the  Swift 
troops,  feemed  to  require. 

Accompanied  with  only  eight  gentlemen  on  horfeback,  the  Duke  . 
of  Guife  entered  Paris,  upon  the  memorable  ninth  of  May ; and 
rode  dircQly  to  the  Queen-mother’s  hotel  in  the  city.  While  (he 
appeared  to  receive  him  with  courtefy  ; the  furprife  and  confufion 
flic  felt  upon  his  appearance,  could  not  be  concealed  by  her  *.  A 
meflfage  being  prcfently  fent  to  the  King,  to  inform  him  of  the 
Duke’s  arrival ; and  his  permiflion  obtained  to  conduct  him  to  the 
Louvre ; Catherine  fet  out  in  her  chair,  and  the  Duke  proceeded  by 
the  fide  of  it,  on  foot,  and  uncovered,  towards  the  palace.  The 
news  of  this  procelfion  being  quickly  divulged  ; the  populace,  from 
all  quarters,  flocked  into  the  ftreets  leading  to  the  Louvre,  to  behold 
the  Duke  ; whofe  prefence  they  fo  much  wifhed  and  longed  for,  at 
this  crifis.  At  the  fight  of  him ; the  loud  and  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  began  to  be  rel'ounded  every  where,  as  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  a public  triumph  : Long  live  Henry , Duke  of  Guife , pillar 
of  the  churchy  and  faviour  of  Paris.  Some  of  the  populace  were 
fecn  to  throw  themfelves  into  poftures  of  adoration  ; and  others, 
who  got  near  the  Duke,  touched  his  garments,  as  they  would  have 
done  thofc  of  a canonical  faint.  The  applauding  fliouts  elevating 

his 
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his  majcftic  air,  while  his  look,  now  and  then,  feemed  to  reprefs  Book  II. 
the  extravagant  joy  of  the  multitude  ; he  advanced  flowly  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace.  Before  it,  and  in  the  lobby,  an  unufual  nuin-  1 s88‘ 
her  of  guards,  and  of  gentlemen  of  the  houlhold,  was  ranged. 

With  a mien  ftill  undillurbed,  he  pafled  through  this  filent  parade, 
and  was  carried  into  Queen  Louifc’s  chamber  *.  Unprepared  for 
this  emergency,  and  perplexed  between  indignation  and  prudent 
counfcl,  Henry  was  at  a lofs  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  Hisrecep- 
What  high  refentment  of  the  Duke’s  difobedience  and  prefumption  Louvre, 
is  faid  to  have  dictated  to  him,  and  to  fome  of  his  counfcllors  ; the 
more  cool,  and  deliberate  among  them,  oppofed.  The  Abbot  del 
Bene  pronounced,  in  Latin,  the  fcriptural  fentcnce  ; /■will finite  the 
Jhepherd , and  the  Jheep  Jhall  be  fcattered ; but,  as  the  King’s  pro- 
curator and  Villequiers  argued  againfl  him ; the  firft  moments,  in 
which  violent  refolution  is  molt  eafily  embraced,  were  loft;  and  the 
impullc  of  Henry’s  rage  fubfided.  When  lie  came  into  the  Queen’s 
chamber,  he  ftill  lliowed  the  remainder  of  it ; by  his  refeutful  chal- 
lenge of  the  Duke,  for  difobeying  his  command.  In  reply  to  it, 

Guife,  politively,  and  with  fome  execrations,  denied  his  having  re- 
ceived the  letters  written  to  him  by  Bellicvre.  After  fome  altercation 
about  this  point ; the  Duke,  upon  the  firft  paufe  of  the  difeourfe, 
made  his  obeifance  to  the  King,  and  withdrew ; fenfible,  now,  of 
the  imminent  danger  to  which  his  temerity  had  expofed  him.  His 
condufi  was  condemned  by  many,  as  tooralh,  and  headlongf.  Six- 
tus Quintus,  when  the  narrative  was  given  him,  about  the  Duke 
prefenting  himfelf  in  the  palace,  exclaimed,  before  he  heard  the  fc- 
quel ; Oh  ! the  fool  hardy,  and  infatuated  Duke  ! The  unexpected 
iflue  being  then  told  him  ; he  fubjoined,  with  like  furprife;  Ah  ! 
the  weak  and  daftardly  King  ! 
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The  anxiety  vifiblc  in  the  faces  of  the  collected  multitude,  du- 
ring the  Duke’s  (lay  in  the  Louvre,  was  again  changed  into  trans- 
ports of  joy,  upon  his  return  from  it.  Relieved  from  terror,  and 
aniinated  by  his  prefence ; the  demagogues  held  confultations  a- 
bout  arming  the  people,  to  refill  any  chaftifement  of  their  former 
infolence,  that  might  be  attempted  by  the  court.  In  this  inflamed 
Bate  of  things  *,  Henry,  ftill  flexible,  held  a long  conference  with 
the  Duke  the  next  day  ; and,  in  teftimony  of  his  moderation,  of- 
fered to  execute  an  order  he  had  publilhed,  for  obliging  all  ftran- 
gers  to  quit  the  city,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  magiftrates,  ana 
their  guards,  alone ; without  other  military  force.  But,  diflrufl  and 
confufion  being  flill  intermingled  with  the  interviews  of  the  par- 
ties, which  were  continued  for  two  days  ; the  King,  apprehenfive 
of  being  over-reached  by  the  Duke  in  a conteft,  fo  interefting  to 
his  authority  in  Paris,  and  irritated  afrefh  by  fomc  haughty  propo- 
sals made  by  him,  commanded  the  Marfhal  Byron  to  conduit  the 
Swifs,  without  more  delay,  into  the  city. 

Having  entered  Paris  by  break  of  day,  three  thoufand  Swifs, 
joined  by  two  regiments  of  French  foot,  and  fome  companies  of 
the  King’s  guards,  drew  up  in  different  bodies,  and  in  feveral  rta- 
tions,  upon  the  bridges  and  Squares  of  the  city.  Thofe  ports  were 
not  fo  well  chofen,  or  fo  extenfive  as  they  might  have  been.  The 
great  place  of  Maubert  being  left  open  to  the  concourfe  of  the  ci- 
tizens ; they  began  to  croud  thither  with  their  arms.  An  alarm 
being  publilhed,  that  the  city  w as  befet  with  foreign  troops,  and 
that  many  of  the  beft  catholicks  among  them  were  to  be  put  to 
death ; the  populace  rulhcd  together,  from  all  quarters.  While  con- 
fternation  and  diforder  vifibly  prevailed  among  them  ; it  was  pro- 
pofed  by  the  brave  Grillon,  to  drive  them  di redly  from  their  only 
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place  of  rendezvous  *.  But  this  being  oppofcd  by  Villiquier,  gover-  Book  II. 
nor  of  Paris,  who,  together  with  d’O,  directed  the  procedure  of  the 
King’s  troops  ; the  confequence,  inevitable  in  fuch  cafes,  enfued. 

The  officers  and  foldiers,  unadlive,  and  motionlefs  in  their  ftations, 
were  difcouraged ; while,  by  feveral  parleys  held  with  them,  the 
populace  were  rendered  more  audacious.  The  latter,  ignorant  of 
what  was  to  be  done  for  their  defence,  were  directed  in  the  requi- 
fite  operation,  by  the  Count  de  Briffac.  Animated  f againft  Hen- 
ry, who  had  faid  of  him,  that  he  was  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  as 
an  officer,  either  by  land  or  water ; he  declared,  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  Ihow,  what  he  could  do  upon  the  pavement.  Having  order-  The  harri- 
ed hoglheads  and  cafks  to  be  collected,  and  to  be  filled  with  earth, 
and  propt  with  loggs  of  wood  upon  one  another ; rough  curtains  of 
defeuce  were  formed  around  the  place  of  Maubert.  In  a Short 
time,  all  the  ftreets,  left  free  to  the  operations  of  the  city  militia, 
were  lined  with  them.  Extended,  with  furprifing  induftry,  fo  as  to 
encompal's  the  different  ftations  of  the  King’s  troops,  or  to  inter- 
cept their  communication  with  each  other  ; thefe  barricades  were 
planted  with  men  in  arms,  and  ftrengthened  by  iron  chains  ftrctch- 
ed  along  them  %.  While  the  battlements  of  the  populace  were  fuf- 
fered  to  advance  in  this  manner,  the  Swifs  troops,  and  French 
guards,  having  no  orders  to  affail  them,  were  obferved  to  behold, 

•with  ftern  contempt,  both  their  antagonifts,  and  their  military 
works  ; which,  at  firft,  they  could  have  eafily  prevented,  or  over- 
thrown. But  now,  the  intercourfe  of  their  ports  being  cut  off,  and 
the  multitude  regularly  armed,  and  advantageoufly  placed  to  affault 
them  ; both  the  officers  and  foldiers  were  made  fenfible,  that,  to 
fight,  or  to  retire,  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  them  ; and  that 
their  deftrudion  could  be  foon  effectuated  by  that  populace,  who,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  heard  their  drums  with  confternation. 

C c 2 When, 

• Ibid.  Thuan.  D’ Avila,  liv.  9.  t D’Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  23. 
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When,  by  mid-day,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Pari  Plans  over  the 
King’s  troops,  became  inconteftible ; the  Queen-mother  was  Pent 
forth  from  the  Louvre,  to  hold  a conference  with  the  Duke  of 
Guife.  After  vindicating  himPelf  to  her  from  all  concern  in  the 
infurreCtion  ; he  proceeded  to  reflrain  the  hoftile  rage  of  the  city- 
militia  ; which  was  actually  exerted  againft  a party  of  the  Swifs  *. 
Appearing  in  the  ftreets,with  only  his  fword  girt  about  him ; the 
triumphant  multitude  Palutcd  him  with  reiterated  acclamations. 
His  fupplication  to  them,  in  behalf  of  the  feveral  corps  of  officers 
and  Poldiers,  who  remained  in  their  power,  was  effectual  for  the 
releafe  of  the  latter.  With  their  heads  uncovered,  and  their  arms 
lowered,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  victory  gained  over  them,  the 
French  guards  were  firft  allowed  to  pafs  towards  the  Louvre;  and, 
foon  after  them,  the  parties  of  the  Swifs,  which  had  been  attacked, 
and  diiamied,  were  alfo  difmifled  ; and  had  their  arms  reftored  to 
them. 

The  following  night  was  pafled  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  moll  anxious 
confultation  and  difmay,  among  the  King’s  counfellors.  Whether 
to  conclude,  that  the  commotion  of  the  feene  would  be  ftopt,  by 
the  Duke  of  Guife  aCting  with  the  moderation  he  had  Ihown  ; or, 
whether  the  unexpected  triumph  he  had  obtained,  might  not  induce 
him  to  comply  with  the  treafonable  projects  of  theParifian  league; 
was  an  ambiguity,  too  difficult  for  the  molt  penetrating  judge- 
ment f.  From  the  refufal  of  the  watchword,  in  the  King’s  name, 
by  the  city-guards  ; and,  from  the  information  given  to  Henry  of 
what  pafled  at  the  Hotel  de  Guife  ; the  greater  defection  of  the  ci- 
tizens, from  all  principles  of  loyalty  and  reverence  to  him,  was  to 
be  fufpeCted.  Even  the  intelligence  communicated  by  fome,  of  the 
refolution  being  taken  to  invert  the  Louvre,  feemed,  next  day,  to  be 

con- 
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confirmed  ; as  larger  bodies  of  militia  were  formed,  and  the  mona- 
ftery  of  the  Francifeans  was  turned  into  a place  of  arms.  When 
the  Queen-mother  returned  to  another  conference  with  the  Duke 
of  Guife,  (he  found  hitn  lefs  obfequious  in  his  tone,  and,  apparent- 
ly, more  averfe  to  pacific  counfels,  than  he  had  been  the  preceeding 
day.  It  was  time  that  fome  refolution  fhould  be  taken,  at  the  Lou- 
vre, about  the  King’s  fafety  ; which,  from  various  circumftances, 
appeared  to  be  already  too  much  hazarded  *.  Upon  this  warning 
from  Queen  Catherine,  Henry  imparted  his  defign  of  quitting  Pa- 
ris to  a few  of  his  confidents.  Having  all  along  preferved  the  (hew 
of  compofure,  he  executed  his  purpofe,  without  any  fufpicion  of  it. 
Dreffed,  as  ufual,  he  went  out,  astohis  evening  walk,  by  the  Porte- 
neuve,  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries;  at  the  back  gate  of  which, 
fome  attendants,  with  horfes,  Hood  ready  to  receive  him.  As  he  rode 
off  from  Paris,  he  is  faid  to  have  often  turned  his  eyes  back  upon 
it,  and  to  have  exprefled  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
citizens  to  him  ; who  had  always  refided  among  them,  and  enrich- 
ed them  more  than  all  his  predeceflors  had  done.  Having  reached 
Trapes,  he  fpent  the  night  there  ; and,  next  day,  made  his  entrance 
into  the  town  of  Chartres  ; where  furprife,  and  joy,  at  his  retreat, 
was  equally  tefliiied  by  the  people.  Scarcely,  during  the  convul- 
fions  of  the  feudal  times,  had  an  inftance  been  feen  of  a King  of 
France  being  forced  to  quit  his  capital.  But  fuch  a phacnomenon, 
in  the  confirmed  (late  of  the  monarchy,  was  accounted  a fatality  no 
lefs  ftrange  in  itfelf,  than  ominous  to  the  kingdom. 

The  explication  of  the  Duke  of  Guife’s  conduct,  and  intentions, 
in  the  famous  feene  of  the  barricade /,  may  be  ranked  among  the  ob- 
feurities  of  hi  (lory  ; which  the  bold,  and  the  opinionalive,  rather 
than  the  wife,  pretend  to  unfold.  By  retraining  the  fury  of  the 
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populace,  difengaging  the  King’s  troops,  and  returning  the  Swifs 
their  arms ; it  would  feem,  that  he  meant  to  fave  appearances  with 
The  Duke  of  the  court ; and,  therefore,  could  have  no  intention  to  invade  the 
not eafily  af-  Louvre*.  Yet,  in  a billet  fent  next  day  to  the  governor  of  Orleans, 
renamed.  t0  advertife  him  to  march  up  with  fpeed,  he  wrote,  “ I keep  the 
Louvre  fo  clofely  befet,  that  I fliall  be  able  to  give  a full  account  of 
all  that  are  within  it.”  That  he  might  have,  thus,  inverted  the  pa- 
lace, and  prevented  Henry’s  retreat,  appears  unqueftionable.  He, 
afterwards,  made  it  part  of  his  apology,  that  it  was  eafy  for  him  to 
have  done  fo.  But  the  furprife,  and  fenfible  difappointment  teftified 
m by  him,  before  the  Queen-mother,  upon  the  King’s  efcape,  will 
bear  the  conftrudtion,  that,  either  he  had  not  been  fufficiently  atten- 
tive, or,  that  he  was  undetermined,  with  refpedt  to  this  meafure. 
His  conduct,  upon  the  whole,  may,  perhaps,  be  beft  accounted  for, 
from  his  irrefolution  ; and,  upon  the  fuppofition  that,  daring,  and 
decifive  as  the  Duke  was,  upon  all  other  occafions,  the  unexpected, 
and  fudden  tide  of  his  fuccefs,  in  the  barricades,  found  him  unpre- 
pared, and  unready  to  employ  it.  What  the  Duke  of  Parma,  his 
friend,  and  admirer,  faid  upon  this  event,  favours  this  opinion.  “ It 
mult  be  owned,  faid  he,  that  the  Duke  of  Guife  has  been  hurried 
to  attempt  too  much,  and  has  performed  too  little.  For  he  mult 
. have  known,  that  when  the  fword  is  drawn,  by  any  one,  againrt 
his  lawful  prince,  the  fcabbard  fhould  be  thrown  away.”  If 
the  Duke  of  Guife  failed  in  the  pradtice  of  this  maxim ; Jiow 
may  ambition,  in  weaker  minds,  dread,  in  a fimilar  extremity,  the 
dangerous  and  fatal  fufpenfion  of  its  own  efforts  ! 

The  behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  the  Englilh  ambaffador, 
upon  the  day  of  the  barricades  f,  is  related  by  moll  of  the  hiftorians, 
■with  much  approbation  of  the  fenfe  of  honour,  and  of  his  public 

cha- 
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character,  teflified  by  him.  The  Duke  of  Guife  fignified  to  him.  Book  Ih 
by  the  Count  de  Briffac,  that,  obnoxious  as  he  was,  to  the  infults 
of  the  populace,  more  efpecially  from  a report  of  his  having  arms 
concealed  in  his  houfe,  he  would  grant  him  a protection  : “Asa  ®«"0ur  of 

private  perfon,  replied  Stafford,  I might  own  the  obligation  of  this  <hc  Englifli 
civility  to  the  Duke ; but,  as  the  envoy  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
in  alliance  with  hisChriftian  Majefty,  I am  not  at  liberty  to  accept 
of  any  fafeguard,  but  your  King’s.”  What  is  done  in  Paris,  re- 
plied Briflac,  difconcerted,  you  ought  to  underftand,  in  the  proper 
light,  as  performed,  by  the  Duke,  for  the  King’s  fervice  ; and  fo  it 
fhould  be  reported  to  your  court.”  “ It  belongs  not  to  me,  to  ex- 
plain the  Duke  of  Guife’s  actions,  faid  Stafford.  My  report  muft 
bear  the  naked  narrative  of  what  I have  feen ; that  my  royal  miftrefs 
may  properly  judge  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I confcfs  it  to  be  my 
private  opinion,  that  fhe,andno  crowned  head  in  Europe,  can  view 
the  prefent  event  in  Paris,  but  as  an  indignity  offered  to  all  fove- 
rcign  Princes.”  “ But  you  are  believed  to  have  arms  fecretcd  in 
your  houfe,  and  may  be  vifited  by  the  turbulent  people,  anfwered 
Briffac,  hoping  to  intimidate  him.”  “ Arms,  fuch  as  you  fpcak  of, 
returned  Stafford,  I have  none.  Thofe  of  an  ambaflador  arejuftice, 
and  the  public  faith  ; and  with  them  alone  1 reckon  myfelf  fafe. 

My  doors,  therefore,  fhall  not  be  fhut ; but,  if  violence  offered 
fhould  oblige  me  to  bar  them,  in  my  defence;  myutmoft  refiftence 
fhall  teftify  to  the  world,  that  the  law  of  nations  was  mod  unwor- 
thily, but  not  tamely,  infultcd,  in  my  perfon.”  Though  dilap- 
pointed  at  the  account  given  him,  of  the  reception  of  his  mefTagc, 
by  the  ambaflador ; the  Duke  of  Guife,  too  wife  to  take  offence,  il- 
fued  an  order,  in  that  ward  of  the  city,  that  the  Englifh  fhould  not 
be  moleftcd. 

The  fequel  of  the  barricades  is  a piece  of  hiftory,  no  Iefs  extraor- 
dinary than  the  event  itfelf.  . After  things  were  brought  to  fuch  an 
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extremity,  between  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Guife;  it  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  imagined,  that  the  conteft  would  remain  undecided,  and  equi- 
vocal. When  the  fovereign  power  was  treated  with  fo  much  in- 
dignity, and  actually  threatened  with  fubverfion;  it  may  be  expect- 
ed that  Henry  would  have  been  rouzed  to  vengeance,  and  exerted 
every  nerve  of  his  royal  power,  to  recover  his  degraded  authority. 
Even  the  dread  of  fuch  revenge  being  meditated  againft  him,  may 
be  thought  fufficient  to  have  pufhed  on  the  Duke  of  Cuife,  to  begin 
an  open  war ; as  the  only  effectual  meafure  for  his  future  fafety. 
But  this  confequence,  however  naturally  to  be  looked  for,  did  not 
enfue.  The  King,  though  obliged  to  fly  from  Paris,  endeavoured, 
in  his  declarations  about  this  event,  to  difguife  the  ignominy  he  had 
fuffered ; and  the  Duke,  pofieffed  of  the  metropolis,  ufed  various  ar- 
guments to  vindicate  his  loyalty  *.  In  Henry’s  letters  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  and  magiftrates,  of  the  cities,  the  narrative  of  his 
difhonour  is  expreffed  by  circumlocution,  and  in  fuch  faint  terms 
as  neither  plainly  marked  thetreafon  of  the  infurgents  againft  him, 
nor  his  own  fenfe  and  indignation  of  the  high  infult  he  had  fuffer- 
ed.  The  bold  colouring  the  Duke  of  Guife  could  give  to  any  ac- 
tion of  his,  which  required  to  be  juftified,  was  difeovered  in  the 
ftyle  of  his  letters.  In  one  of  them  addreffed  to  the  King,  he  in- 
fills, that  he  had  performed,  upon  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  the  duty 
of  a faithful  fervant  to  his  Majefty,  and  even  fignalized  his  zeal  for 
the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  and  that  of  the  ftate  f.  To  his  partizans, 
whom  he  deftred  to  encourage,  he  employs  a different  ftyle,  and 
gaily  recites  the  victory  obtained  by  him  at  the  barricades ; and, 
while  he  interfperfes  fome  decent  expreffions  of  his  loyalty,  he  gives 
them  ftrong  affuntnees,  that  he  would  flick  clofe  to  his  main  aim, 
the  advancement  of  the  honour  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  the  banilh- 
ing  of  all  favourers  of  herefy  from  about  the  throne. 


While 
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While  the  terror  of  the  infurre&ion,  in  Paris,  damped  the  fpirits  Book  II. 
of  the  mod  loyal;  the  Duke  of  Guife  had,  artfully,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  counfellors  of  parliament,  to  the  or- 
ders he  gave,  and  the  meafures  taken  by  him,  for  rcftoring  the  peace 
of  the  city*.  But  this  fcheme  was  fruftrated,  by  the  honourable 
principles,  and  firm  integrity  of  the  firft  Prefidcnt,  Achilles  de  Har- 
lay.  “ By  the  violation  of  the  majcfty  of  the  fovereign,  faid  that 
undaunted  fenator  to  him ; the  magiftrate’s  authority  is  diflol— 
vcd : Legally,  I can  do  nothing  for  you ; and  no  force  {ball  conftrain 
me  to  difhonour  the  chara&er  I bear,  nor  my  function  in  the  Bate.” 

But  a change  in  the  fet  of  the  magiftrates,  and  officers  of  Paris, 
an  affair  of  more  importance,  the  Duke  effe&uated  with  better  fuc-  ftratnotP*- 
cefs  f-  During  the  barricades,  the  Prevot  des  Marchands,  in  the  Duke  of  C ' 
intcrefl  of  the  King,  had  been  thrown. into  the  Baftille,  and  other  Guife- 
loyal  Efchevins  were  intimidated  to  a£l,  or  had  fled  after  Henry. 

Upon  this  forced  vacancy  of  their  offices,  a new  election,  by  a ge- 
neral poll  of  the  citizens,  was  not  only  demanded,  but  authorifed  by 
the  Queen-mother ; left,  not  according  to  the  beft  policy,  as  Hen- 
ry’s fubflitute,  for  re-eftablifhing  the  peace  of  the  city.  Her  com- 
pliance in  this,  and  in  other  meafures,  gave  the  fhew  of  legality  to 
the  procedure  of  the  factious  partizans ; while  the  magiftracy,  and 
likewife,  the  colonels  and  captains  of  the  city-wards,  were  modelled 
to  their  fatisfa&ion.  By  this  means,  the  capital  was  not  only  de- 
tatched  from  the  King’s  interefts,  but  the  pernicious  example  of  in- 
troducing a like  change,  was  fet  to  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Efpemon’s  eftablifhment  in  Norman- 
dy, was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale  f.  The  at- 
tempt, alfo,  of  this  laft  chieftain,  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Bou- 
logne, on  the  fea-coft,  rendered  it  credible,  that  he  a&ed  in  fome 
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concert  with  the  commanders  of  the  famous  armada  of  Spain ; 
which,  at  thi%  time,  appeared  in  the  Britiih  channel. 

But  it  was  evident,  that  the  Duke  of  Guife  was  much  difconcert- 
ed  in  his  projects,  by  the  material  circumflancc  of  Henry’s  retreat 
from  Paris.  This,  alone,  was  fufficient  to  baffle  the  hopes  of  his 
firincA  adherents.  It  detracted,  confiderably,  from  the  common  o- 
pinion  entertained  by  them,  both  of  his  rciblution,  and  capacity,  in 
executing  his  purpofes.  The  aftonilhincnt,  and  conflernation,  into 
which  people  were  thrown  by  the  barricades,  being foon  over  *,  not 
only  the  infolence,  but  the  abfurdity  of  the  infurre&ion,  began  to 
be  animadverted  upon.  As  Frenchmen,  who  valued  themfelves 
on  the  honour  always  paid  to  their  King,  many  were  afhamed 
at  Henry’s  flight  from  the  Louvre ; and  the  Parifians,  from  confi- 
derations  of  intcrcA,  became  fenfible  of  their  delirious  procedure. 
The  more  fober  among  them  thought,  with  regret,  on  the  commer- 
cial lofs  they  would  luflain,  from  the  abfencc  of  the  court,  and  they 
dreaded  that  Henry,  fo  highly  provoked,  would  increafe  it,  by 
withdrawing  the  chambers  of  parliament,  and  other  fupreme  courts, 
from  Paris.  In  this  change  of  their  minds,  inftead  of  regarding 
the  rebellious  counfcls  of  their  incendiaries ; the  refolution  was  ta- 
ken, to  implore  the  King’s  pardon,  by  fending  a deputation  to 
him  t-  A religious  one,  of  the  Capuchin,  and  Flagellant,  fraterni- 
ties, mixed  with  other  penitents,  was  thought  to  be  the  moll  fuit- 
able.  They  went  forth,  in  fantaflic  proceflion,  forming  a fpc£tacle 
of  doleful  and  ludicrous  figures;  while  their  reprel'cntation  of  Chrilt’s 
paffage  to  Calvary  y feemed  to  profane  thefacred  myfleryof  thepaflion. 
The  Count  de  Bochagc  crouched  under  the  load  of  a heavy  wood- 
en crofs.  T wo  of  the  band  applied  the  fcourge  to  his  back ; another 
fereemed  through  a horn  before  him;  and  the  lugubrous  cry 

of 
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of  mifcrere  was  echoed  by  the  whole  train.  In  this  ftrange  parade, 
they  entered  the  cathedral  church  of  Chartres ; where  Henry  attend- 
ed the  velpers.  Many  of  the  courtiers  finiled,  while  the  King  ap- 
peared little  moved  with  this  abfurd  form  of  their  fupplication  to 
him.  Having*,  foon  after,  received  a deputation  from  the  court 
of  parliament,  intreating  him  to  admit,  in  their  name,  an  apology 
for  the  Parilian  i n fur  region ; he  fignified  his  difpolition  to  clemen- 
cy, and  appointed  his  Mailer  of  rcquells  to  declare  his  will,  more 
formally,  in  the  great  chamber  of  parliament. 

In  this  alteration  of  the  face  of  things,  the  Duke  of  Guife,  ha- 
ving brought  up,  to  Paris,  his  political  tool,  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon, began  a treaty  with  the  Queen-mother ; and,  as  a preliminary  Henry’s 
to  it,  infilled  for  the  removal,  and  difgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Efpernon. 
fie  was  refolvcd  f,  that  the  favourite  fhould  appear  to  be  the  main  Can*, 
caufe  of  the  combullion  that  had  been  raifed,  by  his  being  difmifled, 
at  this  jun&ure,  from  the  court.  Henry’s  minifters  and  courtiers 
were  fatisfied  that  a peace  Ihould  be  made,  at  the  expencc  of  one, 
envied,  or  hated,  by  moll  of  them;  and  the  King  himfelf  %,  attach- 
ed to  Efpernon,  more  from  habit,  than  warm  atfedion,  confented, 
without  much  difficulty,  to  this  mcafure.  Having  come,  in  haffc,  followed  by 
from  Normandy  to  Chartres  ; Efpernon  foon  perceived,  from  Hen-  Jfnnta’he 
ry’s  difpofftion  to  accommodate  matters,  and  the  general  clamour  Dule  °f Ef- 
raifed  againft  him,  that  his  ground  at  court  could  no  longer  be  main-  P<:rnCm' 
tained.  Upon  a private  ftipulation  with  the  King,  that  his  govern- 
ment of  Normandy  Ihould  be  given  to  none  but  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
penfier ; he  made  a voluntary  furrender  of  his  commiflion  to  Hen- 
ry ; and,  quickly,  took  his  departure  for  the  remote  provinces  of 
Xaintonge  and  Angouleme.  In  the  reply  to  the  charge  againft  him, 
and  his  brother,  publilhcd  a few  days  after  he  left  the  court ; the 

D d 2 argu- 
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arguments  appeared  to  be  the  more  forcible,  as  they  included  a 
vindication  of  the  royal  authority  againft  the  fa&ion  that  invaded  it, 
under  other  (hallow  pretexts,  befides  that  of  his  enjoying  too  high  a 
(hare  of  the  King’s  favour.  In  fuch  popular  controverfies,  howe- 
ver, ftrong  colouring  and  invedtive  are  found  to  be  more  driking, 
than  the  bed  arguments  *.  Efpernon’s  opponents,  therefore,  had 
reprefented  him,  in  one  fatirical  piece,  under  the  character  of  Piers 
Gavejion , an  odious  minion,  ip  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England; 
as  if  their  own  hiftory  afforded  no  proper  parallel  to  him,  in  the  a- 
bufes  of  the  royal  favour,  and  in  the  fate  he  deferved. 

It  was  Henry’s  weaknefs,  to  imagine  that  the  removal  of  Efper- 
non,  joined  to  his  clemency  to  the  Parifians,  would,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  pacify  the  difeontent  of  his  courtiers,  recover  his  popularity, 
and  diflipate  the  intrigues,  and  influence  of  the  enthufiaftical  and 
ambitious  partizans  of  the  league.  Upon  f preemption,  that,  by 
fome  other  pacific  and  prudent  expedients,  the  combuflion  lately 
railed  might  be  entirely  allayed,  and  the  tranquility  of  his  govern- 
ment re-eftablifhed ; he  appointed  a number  of  commiflioners,  from 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  other  courts,  to  make  circuits  into  the 
moft  turbulent,  and  difaffedted  provinces.  De  Thou,  who  was  one 
of  the  delegates,  informs  us,  that  they  were  indrudted  to  confer 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  cities,  and  provinces,  and  to  endea- 
vour, by  their  admonitions,  to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  againft 
Henry’s  adminiftration,  and  to  engage  them  to  loyalty,  and  due  o- 
bedience  to  the  laws.  But  the  hiftorian  obferves,  how  vain  this  la- 
bour became,  when  it  was  generally  underftood,  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  league  dill  flood  upon  terms  and  conditions  with  the  King. 
Though  $,  from  the  drain  of  the  requeft  of  the  catholic  confede- 
rates of  Paris,  and  other  cities,  lately  prefented  to  him,  and  fub- 

feribed  . 

• Mem.  de  la  ligue,  tom.  a.  p.  3 S4.  + Thuan.  lib.  91.  p.  303.  ? Mem. 
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fcribed  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Duke  of  Guife,  it  was  BookH. 
apparent,  that  they  had  not  renounced  their  factious  aims ; Henry 
flattered  himfelf,  from  the  language  and  (hew  of  loyalty  ufed  by 
them,  that  they  might  be  eafily  fatisfied,  after  Efpernon’s  difmiffion. 

He  did  not  allow  himfelf  to  think,  that  the  Duke  of  Guife’s  treaty 
with  the  Queen-mother,  would  turn  out  a new  cartel  of  infolent, 
and  enthralling  articles,  like  thofe  of  Nancy ; until  the  general 
(ketch  of  the  demands  of  the  chief  partizans  of  the  league  was  laid 
before  him.  His  minifters,  though  prone  to  make  conceflions, 
were  ftartled  with  them  * They  deliberated but,  two  or  three  pother 
excepted,  none  of  them  dared  advife  the  King  to  break  off  the  yidd. 
(hameful  treaty,  and  embrace  the  fpiritcd  refolution,  to  defy  the  in-  edtobyhim. 
(blent  combination,  for  undermining  his  royal  dignity  f.  The  of- 
fers made,  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  tojoiniffuewith  his  Majefty  in 
oppofing  the  relentkfs  adverfaries  of  his  crown,  were  heard  by  them 
with  apprchenflon ; and  Henry,  willing  to  rid  himfelf  of  prefent 
perturbation,  again  committed  the  care  of  his  honour,  of  his  crown, 
and  fafety,  to  the  Queen-mother ; who,  with  the  Secretary  Villeroy, 
foon  concluded  this  new  accommodation. 

The  articles  of  agreement  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  edi<3, 
called  that  of  the  catholic  union  J,  in  July.  The  tenour  of  them  was  July  ,r. 
fuch,  that  it  was  with  forae  reafon  faid,  that  Henry  could  have  ZdlcSl? 
granted  little  more;  without  totally  refigning  his  government  to  ^ form  of 
the  will  of  the  partizans  of  the  league.  The  ftipulations,  with  re-  an  * ' 
fpeft  to  the  fucceffor  to  the  crown  were  more  pofitive  and  folemn, 
than  in  the  treaties  of  Nemours  or  Nancy.  The  King  engaged  him- 
felf, by  oath,'  never  to- favour  the  advancement  of  any  Prince  to  the 
throne,  who* was  either  a heretic  himfelf,  or  a favourer  of  herefy; 
and  his  fubiefts.  of  every  order  were  to  fwear,  not  to  receive,  after 

his 
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his  dcmifc,  fuch  a pcrlbn  for  their  King,  or  to  yield  him  obed  ence. 
Other  conccffions  and  provifions,  of  a Rmilar  ftrain,  for  the  fecuri- 
ty  of  the  chief  confederates,  were  all'o  ratified.  The  extravagance 
of  the  whole  accommodation,  efpecially  fofoon  after  the  barricades, 
and  the  coolnefs  which  Henry  fliowed  in  figning  the  ignominious 
articles  at  Rouen,  form  a prefuinption,  that  he  now  premeditated 
the  vengeful  blow,  ftruck  by  him  upon  the  meeting  of  the  (lates- 
general  at  Blois  ; which  he  had  appointed  to  be  held  in  AuguR  *. 
Several  judicious,  and  well-informed  -hiRorians,  however,  exprefs 
themfelves  doubtfully  upon  this  point ; and  fome  of  them  maintain 
the  contrary  opinion.  From  the  enfuing  narrative  of  Henry’s  con- 
duft  at  the  aflembly  of  the  Rates  taken,  together  with  the  view 
given  of  his  character ; it  appears  moll  probable,  that,  without  be- 
ing determined,  at  all  events,  to  affaflinatc  the  Duke  of  Guile,  he 
had  formed  the  refolution,  not  to  fuffer  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  prerogative,  to  be  further  aflaultcd  by  that  arrogant  chieftain, 
under  the  authority  of  the  States  ; aftd  that,  finding  his  influence 
with  them  moR  daringly  exerted  againR  his  royalty,  he  was  puflied 
on  to  execute  this  memorable  deed  of  revenge. 

• Mem.  dc  Sully,  liv.  3.  D’Aubigne,  liv.  a-  chap.  3.  Villeroy,  cited  by 
P.  Daniel,  p.  301. 
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WHether  Henry  perfuaded  himfelf,  as  he  formerly  had 
done,  that  a coalition  with  the  partizans  of  the  league 
would  retlorc  his  reputation  with  the  people ; or,  whether  he  only 
concealed  his  defign  again!!  their  chief,  by  this  meafure;  it  appears, 
that  he  left  them  little  or  no  ground  to  fufpett  his  fincerity.  He 
proceeded  to  perform,  without  delay  or  referve,  the  promifes  he 
had  given  of  honourable  preferments  to  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  his 
friends*.  A commilfion,  almoft  equal  to  that  of  Conftable  of 
France,  was  granted  to  the  Duke  himfelf.  His  brother,  Mayennc, 
was  foon  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  levied  for  the  reduction  of 
the  proteftants  ; and  the  Pope  was  to  he  folicitcd,  to  bellow  the  of- 
fice of  Legate  of  Avignon  on  the  Cardinal  of  Guife.  He  t fo  far 
adopted  the  principles  of  their  party,  as  to  honour  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon  like  the  firlt  Prince  of  the  blood ; by  conferring  on  him 
the  privilege  of  creating  mailers  of  the  different  crafts  and  arts  in 
the  cities ; and  allowing  his  dome  flics  the  dillinttive  immunities  of 
thofe  of  the  King’s  houlhold.  This  arret,  indeed,  was  granted  in 
favour  of  the  Cardinal,  not  as  heir  to  the  crown,  but  as  the  King’s 
ncareft  relation  in  blood.  The  dillinttion,  however,  was  too  nice 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  generality  of  people  ; and,  when  the  en- 
thufiallical  party  endeavoured  to  revive  the  old  controverfy,  about 

pre- 
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precedency  of  right  in  the  collateral  fucceffion ; fuch  an  arret  by 
the  King  would  be  conftru&ed  by  many,  to  be  a preference  of  the 
Cardinal’s  tide,  to  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre  ; even  upon  the 
footing  of  legal  right,  and  without  regard  to  the  religious  profef- 
fion  of  the  latter.  But,  in  this  manner,  Henry  thought  it  necefiary 
to  manifeft  his  difpofttion  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  edrd  of  Catho- 
lic union. 

As  in  compliance  with  the  partizans  of  the  league,  Henry,  indi- 
re&ly,  and  without  intention,  derogated  from  the  King  of  Navarre’s 
title  to  the  fitcceflion  ; fo  his  procedure  expofed  hia  difmiffed  fa- 
vourite, the  Duke  of  Efpernon,  to  a moft  imminent  danger  *.  The 
Duke’s  enemies  having  reprefented  to  the  King,  that  one,  fo  haugh- 
ty as  he,  would  never  endure  his  exile  from  court,  without  attempt- 
ing fomething  in  the  way  of  refentment ; Henry,  embarrafled  with 
the  oondud  of  his  affairs,  was  unwarily  prevailed  on  to  fign  an 
order  to  the  commander  of  the  caftle  of  AngouWme,  to  admit  no 
perfon  there,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  authority,  or  by  force, 
fhottld  prefume  to  take  poffeflion  of  it.  The  Duke  having  got  ad- 
mitance,  fome  days  before  the  arrival  of  this  difpatch,  a fpecial  mef- 
fenger  was  fent  back  from  the  town,  to  requeft  an  explication  of 
the  King’s  order,  and  to  offer  to  expel  Efpernon.  Henry  faid  to 
the  courier,  “ My  wiih  is,  to  have  him  diflodged,  taken  prifoner, 
and  conveyed  fafely  to  me.”  Villeroy,  the  fecretary,  who  bore  a par- 
ticular fpite  againft  the  Duke,  hurried  away  the  envoy  with  this 
verbal  mandate.  Upon  the  report  of  it  to  the  friends  of  the  league 
at  AngoulSme,  a confpiracy  was  immediately  formed,  under  the 
condu£t  of  the  Conful  of  the  town.  Every  thing  being  prepared 
by  him  for  furprifing  the  Duke’s  foldiers  in  the  city,  he  was  admit- 
ted, 

• Thuan.  lib.  92.  p.  326. 
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ted,  together  with  fome  attendants,  into  the  cadle  ; and  before  any 
fufpicion  of  his  defign  arofe,  within  the  gate  of  Efpernon’s  lod- 
ging. A conflict,  in  feveral  circumftances,  hardly  credible,  enfu- 
ed  *.  With  a few  companions,  and  his  domedic  fervants,  the  Duke 
refilled  .a  numerous  body  of  afiailants,  for  thirty  hours ; during 
which  time,  engaged  in  inceffant  combats,  and  receiving  no  nourilh- 
ment,  their  courage  and  ftrength  were  exhaufted  to  the  lad  degree. 
In  this  extremity,  the  appearance  of  fome  aid  from  without,  confpired 
with  their  fortitude  to  fave  them.  Upon  this  ftrange  event  to  the 
Duke  of  Efpernon  ; fome  of  the  hidorians  obferve,  how  much  more 
momentuous  the  ever  availing  refourceof  perfonal  valour  proves  to 
a man ; than  all  the  fupport  he  can  drive  from  the  precarious  and 
changeable  favour  of  princes. 

Though  Henry  appeared,  in  this  manner  to  model  his  counfels 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  Guifes  and  their  party,  he  could  not,  however, 
remove  all  their  jealoufies  of  his  cordiality  with  them  t.  His  decli- 
ning to  comply  with  the  duplications  made  to  him,  to  return  to  his  re- 
fidence  in  Paris,  was  interpreted  by  them  to  be  a mark  of  his  fecret 
refentment.  From  fenfibility,  alfo,  Henry  could  not  hide  his  difgud 
at  the  letters  of  congratulation  fent  by  Sixtus  Quintus  to  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, upon  the  occafion  of  the  late  edi£t 
of  religious  union.  It  was  a mortification  to  him  to  find,  dill,  the  te- 
dimonies  of  his  zeal  undervalued,  or  the  whole  merit  of  them  aferi- 
bed  to  others  |.  In  feveral  refpetts  fretted  and  agitated ; he,  fud- 
denly,  removed  from  their  offices,  the  Chancellor  Chiverni,  the  Se- 
cretaries Villeroy  and  Pinart,  with  Bellievre,  fuperintendant  of  his 
finances.  In  their  room,  were  fubdituted,  Montholon  the  advo- 
cate, as  keeper  of  the  feals,  and  Ruze  and  Revol,  for  the  bufinefs  of 
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the  11  g net.  The  hiftorians  give  no  other  account  of  this  meafure ; 
but  that  Henry  had  contra&ed  a fecret  jealoufy,  and  averlion  to 
thefc  minifters,  who  had  fo  long  witnefled  his  timid  conduit,  and 
had  often  wrought  on  the  flexibility  of  his  temper,  to  the  diflionour 
of  his  crown  and  dignity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  convention  of  the  States-general  at  Bloi'9, 
prolonged  to  the  month  of  October,  now  drew  near.  Having  done 
fo  much  to  plcafe  the  violent  catholicks,  and  to  gratify  their  chiefs, 
Henry  had  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  latter  would  abate  their  wont- 
ed oppofition  to  his  authority  ; and  that  the  deputies  of  the  States, 
fatisfied  with  his  edi<2:  of  catholic  union,  might  eafily  be  perfuaded 
to  approve  his  propofals  to  them,  or  be  gained  over  to  his  intereft. 
In  the  view  of  attaining  this  laft  point,  it  * is  obferved,  that  he  fet 
out  early  for  Blois,  and  arrived  there,  before  many  of  the  nobles, 
or  the  generality  of  the  deputies ; and  that  he  ordered  his  mafter  of 
ceremonies  to  introduce  the  latter,  one  after  another,  into  his  clo- 
fet.  It  is  even  faid,  that,  attached  as  many  of  them  were  to  the 
faction  of  the  league,  he  received  afluranccs  from  the  greater  num- 
ber, of  their  being  devoted  to  his  fervice.  As  this  conduct  was  un- 
like that  of  one  bent  on  a violent  purpofe  of  revenge ; fo  the  tem- 
per he  Ihowed,  and  the  fpeech  he  made  upon  the  opening  of  theaf- 
fembly  of  the  ftates,  had  nothing  of  this  appearance.  At  the  fame 
time,  along  with  decency  and  moderation  f,  he  exprefled  himfelf 
with  becoming  dignity  and  fpirit,  on  the  fubjett  of  the  turbulent 
leagues  and  aflociations.  He  declared,  that  he  would  forgive  the 
pad  diforders,  only  upon  condition  of  their  not  being  repeated  ; and 
all  proper  fubmiflion  being  paid,  for  the  future,  to  his  royal  autho- 
rity. Upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  adling  a part,  and  defiring  to 
give  no  fufpicion  of  his  refentment  to  the  Duke  of  Guife ; it  is  mod 

pro- 

• Matthieu,  ibid.  p.  627.  D’Aubigne,  chop.  5.  t Thuan.  lib.  92.  p.  334. 
Matthieu,  p.  636. 
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probable  that  Henry,  who,  in  fuch  matters,  was  minutely  exa£t  and  Book  II. 
cautious,  would  have  fpared  this  free  and  fpirited  declaration  in  his 
ftudicd  harangue  to  the  States.  Being  accompanied,  in  the  delive- 
ry, with  his  majeftical  tone,  the  fentence  actually  gave  difpleafure, 
and  fome  difquiet,  to  the  Duke  and  his  friends.  They  complained 
of  it  to  the  Queen-mother ; and  employed  the  Archbifhop  of  Lyons 
to  intercede  with  the  King,  that  the  acrimonious  expreflions  might 
be  fupprefled  in  the  printed  copies  of  his  fpeech. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  Henry’s  temper  and  difpofition,  when 
confidered,  render  the  opinion  of  his  having,  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Hates,  at  once  refolved  to  make  a facrifice  of  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
not  only  a doubtful,  but  an  improbable  one.  Upon  fuch  a fugge- 
flion  of  his  wrath,  his  ufual  hesitation  would  affedt  him  ; and,  what 
is  more  honourable  to  his  character,  his  habitual  averfion  to  fan- 
guinary,  or  violent  purpofes,  would  fufpend  his  determination.  In 
tracing  the  procedure  of  the  States-general  at  Blois  ; we  fhall  find, 
that  he  bore,  for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  a continued  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  will.  But  the  occafions  given  him  of  kindling  into  vehe- 
ment pafiion  being  frequent ; and  his  laft  rcfource,  for  reftraining  the 
power  of  a dangerous  fa&ion,  by  the  authority  of  the  States,  pro- 
ving ineffectual ; he  was,  in  the  end,  roufed  to  ftrike  the  blow  of 
vengeance. 

After  the  opening  of  the  States,  and  the  choice  of  the  fpeakers  oaobenS. 
for  each  of  the  three  orders;  the  firft  motion  related  to  the  confir- 
mation  of  the  edict  of  union,  and  the  palling  it  into  a fundamen-  confirmed, 
tal  and  irrevocable  law  of  the  kingdom  *.  Having  already  enga- 
ged to  promote  this  meafure,  Henry  thought  it  bell  to  gratify  the 
generality  of  the  deputies,  who  were  known  to  defire  it,  by  propo- 
sing, himfelf,  the  ratifying  of  fo  popular  an  article.  He  according- 

E e 2 lv 
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ly  received  much  applaufe  for  it;  though  de  Thou  obferves  *, 
that  this  compliance  tended  more  to  the  difeouragement  of  the 
royalifts,  than  to  any  other  purpofe. 

Whilft,  by  a variety  of  propofitions,  that  began  to  be  agitated  in 
the  feparate  chambers  of  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  citizens,  a general 
difpofition  to  factious  conteft  (hewed  itfelf ; an  unexpected  piece  of 
intelligence  gave  a new  turn  the  debates  of  the  parties.  It  refpec- 
ted  the  invafion  and  conqueft  of  the  Marquifate  of  Salufles,  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  unneceflary  to  trace  the  motives  of  this  weak 
Prince,  for  turning  an  aggreffor  upon  France,  by  an  aflault  fo  un- 
juftifiable  and  infolent  t.  His  youth,  his  vanity  from  his  marriage 
with  a daughter  of  Spain,  his  views  of  the  diftraCtions  of  the  king- 
dom ; and,  either  the  aCtual  correfpondence  he  had  with  the  Duke 
of  Guifc,  or  the  hopes  of  managing  a treaty  with  him ; are  the  ge- 
neral reafons  adigned  for  his  conduit.  The  reflections,  both  of 
the  court  and  of  the  States,  being  turned  upon  this  event,  which 
appeared  fo  great  a brand  on  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  ; warm 
expoftulations  arofe,  and  mutual  reproaches  enfued  about  the  caufe 
of  it,  between  the  oppofite  parties  of  the  loyalifts,  and  the  votaries 
of  the  league.  The  latter  exclaimed,  that  it  was  furely  a court-plot, 
or  one  hatched  by  the  favourers  of  the  Hugonots,  in  order  to  fru- 
ftrate  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  union  againft  them,  and  to  turn 
the  arms  of  the  (late,  from  their  chaftizement,  to  that  of  a contemp- 
tible, and  lefs  pernicious  enemy  J . The  former  replied,  that  de- 
plorable, truly,  was  the  rage  of  domeftic  faCtion  and  difeord,  when 
it  overpowered  the  fenfe  of  a national  difgrace,  and  obftruCled  the 
immediate  reparation  of  it ; and  that,  without  the  connivance  of 
the  Guifes,  the  impotent  Savoyard  would  never  have  dared  the  in- 
vafion 

• Lib.  72.  p.  344.  + Thuan.  ibid.  D’Aubignc,  Jiv.  2.  chap.  2j. 

t Matthicu,  p.  6; 5. 
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vafion  of  the  leaft  di&ri&of  the  kingdom.  This  I art:  allegation  be-  ®00K 
gan  to  obtain  credit  with  many.  The  nobles,  always  the  fpirited  ,5g8> 
defenders  of  the  honour  of  the  ftate,  infifted  ftrenuoufly  for  a de- 
claration of  war.  The  King’s  friends,  and  agents,  in  the  aflembly, 
fupported  their  argument ; while  the  two  other  orders,  having  a 
biafs  to  the  league,  diffented  from  it.  But  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
perceiving  his  reputation  was  likely  to  fuffer  in  this  queftion,  and 
remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  every  ftrait,  made  a merit  of  his  in- 
ducing the  clergy  and  the  commons  to  agree,  in  opinion,  with  the 
nobility.  Yet,  in  the  conclufion  he  brought  them  to,  he  artfully 
gained  his  main  point ; fmee  it  was  underrtood,  that,  though  war 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  fliould  be  declared,  the  hoftilities  againft 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Hugonots,  were  hot  to  be  interrupted. 

The  King  finding  himfelf  outdone  in  this  affair,  by  the  political  ar- 
tifice of  the  Duke,  and  by  his  influence,  as  a mafter  of  the  fuffrages 
of  the  flates,  was  penetrated  with  indignation  and  refentment.  Be- 
ing, with  fome  rcafon,  perfuaded,  that  the  carrying  the  diftindf 
motion,  for  a foreign  war,  would  have  cut  fhort  the  fa&ious  pro- 
pofals  and  debates,  meditated  by  the  partizans  of  the  league ; the 
difappointment,  and  the  affront  went  the  deeper  into  his  breaft. 

The  next  motion,  fabricated  by  the  antagonifts  of  the  royal  au- 
tliority,  refpe&ed  the  pofitive  cxdufion  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  faffiou* 
and  thofe  Princes  of  the  blood  who  adhered  to  him,  from  all  claim  th/King'of 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  The  general  claufe,  inferted  in  the  Navarre 

. . . . . from  the 

edidt  of  union,  relative  to  the  lucceflion,  not  fatisrying  thofe  fana-  fucccflion. 
tical  tools  of  ambition ; they  infifted  for  an  a£l  of  the  ftates,  exprefs- 
ly  abbrogating  the  apparent  fucccffor’s  title.  Nothing  could  more 
evince  the  confidence  the  Guifes  had  of  their  fuperior  fway  in. 
the  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  than  their  pufhing  the  determi- 
nation of  this  intcrcfting  point.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  States,  fhowed,  that  they  underftood  the  ground  upon 

which 
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which  they  went.  The  * more  violent  ccclefiaflics  exclaimed,  that, 
in  an  affair,  connected  with  the  fafety  of  religion,  the  judgement 
of  their  order  alone  ought  to  be  heard.  The  commons,  who  gene- 
rally followed  their  tone,  admitted  the  authoritative  argument;  and 
the  nobles  chofe  rather  to  be  paflive,  than  engage  in  the  difpute. 
The  condemnatory  decree  againfl  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  palled, 
almofl  without  a contefl ; and  a deputation  of  the  Hates  was  fent 
to  defire  the  King’s  confirmation  of  it.  Henry  was  now  fenfible, 
what  diimal  ccnfequences  might  eniuc  from  this  infra&ion  of  the 
order  of  fucceflion,  and  how  it  would  involve  the  kingdom  in 
bloodfhed ; and  might  expofe  himfelf  more  to  the  rage  of  a faction. 
He  delayed  his  aflcnt,  without  venturing  to  refufe  it  The  King 
of  Navarre  furnifhed  him  with  fome  arguments,  in  a well-penned 
requefl  to  him,  for  inftru&ion  in  the  difputablc  points  of  faith,  by 
a convocation  of  the  clergy.  Henry  infilled  with  the  Hates,  that 
fundamental  juHice,  and  the  credit  of  their  procedure  before  the 
world,  required,  that  the  prefumptive  heir  Ihould  be  fummoned,  be- 
fore condemnation,  or  that  fome  delegates  Ihould  be  fent  from  them, 
to  admonilh  him  of  his  errors.  The  clergy  pronounced  this  un- 
neceflary,  to  one  already  adjudged  contumacious.  Finding  his  will 
contradi&ed,  and  his  inability,  cither  to  direct,  or  fufpend  this  de- 
cree of  the  Hates ; the  King,  with  apparent  acquiefccnce,  evaded 
the  adlual  ratification  of  it ; and  began  to  lofe  all  hopes  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  deputies  to  peace,  or  loyal  counfels. 

What  was  further  attempted,  and  iit  part  accomplilhed,  by  the 
violent  fa&ion,  with  refpedt  to  the  public  fupplics,  and  the  finan- 
ces, was,  no  lefs,  a flagrant  proof  of  their  purpofe  to  difirefs  the 
King,  and  difablc  his  adminiflration.  Though  a foreign  war  was 
refolved  upon,  and  a domeflic  one  aQually  waged ; it  was  deci- 
ded, 

• Mem.  del*  ligue,  tom  3.  p.  141.  Matthieu,  p.  656.  f D’Aubigne,  chap.  8. 
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ded,  that  two  millions  of  crowns  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  ftand- 
ing  fubfidies.  Henry  confented  to  this  meafure,  for  the  fake  of  its 
popularity.  But  what  followed  it  was,  dill,  a bolder  effort  to  per- 
plex, or  unhinge,  the  government  of  the  hates  *.  A decree  palled, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  the  general  receivers,  and  colle&ors  of  the 
revenues,  from  ten,  to  two,  in  every  diocefe.  It  was  a (hock,  which 
the  government,  in  its  prefent  circumflances,  could,  by  no  means, 
bear ; and  it  was,  evidently,  intended  as  a political  droke  of  the 
Guifes,  to  annihilate  the  intereft  of  all  thofe  people,  who  depended 
for  their  fortunes  on  the  crown.  By  the  fuffrages  of  the  dates, 
without  a proper  deliberation  on  the  confequences  of  the  meafure, 
the  odious  financiers  were  at  once  to  be  cancelled  ; and  their  fate 
appeared  inevitable,  as  Henry  interpofed  not  to  protect  them.  But  singular  - 
the  fuccefsful  refiflcnce  they  made,  to  the  authority  of  the  three  or- 
ders  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  attempted  not,  is  a remarkable  cim. 
piece  of  hiftory.  Having  aflcmbled  together,  in  the  monadery  of 
St  Francis,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  ; they  marched  in  a bo- 
dy, to  the  affembly  of  the  dates,  with  Scaevola,  a learned  and  e- 
deemed  civilian,  at  their  head.  When  not  permitted  to  plead  their 
caufe,  by  argument,  they  betook  themfelves  to  a much  more  daring 
vindication.  They  infided,  that,  undue  influence  being  ufed  in  the 
ele&ion  of  many  of  the  deputies,  the  affembly  of  the  dates  was  ir- 
regularly condituted,  and  that  they  had  a legal  title  to  proted  a- 
gaind  its  dccifions.  Upon  this  high  indignity  offered  to  them,  the 
deputies  carried  their  complaints  to  the  King.  The  financiers  were 
reprimanded  by  him,  but  not  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difeourage 
them.  They  offered  to  prove  their  allegations  before  his  Majcfly  ; 
both  by  verbal,  and  written  evidence.  The  lingular  controvcrfy 
would  have  been  carried  to  a high  pitch  ; but  the  King,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  were  tco  much  occupied  w ith  other  intereding 

quedions, 

• Thuan.  lib.  i»  f-  260. 
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queftions,  to  engage  warmly  in  it.  The  financiers  were  allowed  to 
efcape ; while,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  obje&ion  ftarted  by  them 
might  have  been  urged  by  Henry,  as  a plaufible  one,  for  diflblving 
the  turbulent  Hates.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  was  of  fuch  a delicate 
nature,  that,  in  governments  fupported  upon  conftitutional  freedom, 
it  can  hardly  ever  be  infilled  upon,  without  laying  their  root  bare, 
to  the  ftroke  of  fovereign  power. 

The  often  exploded  difpute,  about  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  was  now  introduced ; and  a fele<£t  committee 
of  the  clergy,  and  officers  of  the  crown,  being  appointed  to  delibe- 
rate upon  it ; fome  of  the  latter  were  treated  with  much  infolence, 
by  the  ecclefiaftics.  In  every  appearance  Henry’s  minifters  made 
to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  they  found  themfelves,  either 
baffled,  or  affronted  *.  They  began  to  wear  that  demure  afpeft, 
natural  to  men  in  office ; when  made  fenfible  of  the  infignificancy 
of  their  rank.  The  Marfhal  D’Aumont,  remarkable  for  probity  of 
chara&er,  and  plain  honefty  of  fpeech,  could  not  help  expreffing 
the  fenfe  he  had  of  this,  before  the  King : “ We  are,  furely,  Sire, 

laid  he,  the  moft  difgraced  fet  of  people  that  ever  wore  fwords.  We 
comply,  and  ftoop,  before  our  adverfaries,  and  are  ftill  infulted  by 
them.”  He  took  occafion  to  explain,  more  particularly,  his  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Duke  of  Guife’s  defigns ; which  he  could  do  with  the 
more  authority,  as  he  had  been  earneftly  follicited  by  that  chieftain, 
to  join  himfelf  to  the  league.  He  concluded  with  informing  Hen- 
ry, that  he  was  affured,  it  was  the  l'cheme  of  the  Duke’s  partizans,  | 

to  confummate  his  power,  by  getting  him  declared  conftable  of 
France,  by  a decree  of  the  dates  f.  Others  acquainted  the  King 
with  the  ignominious  fpeeches  uttered  by  the  more  violent,  and 
profligate,  of  the  party,  with  refpedt  to  his  perfon,  and  government: 

That 

* D’Aubigne,  lit.  a.  chap.  13.  t Matthicu,  p.  6S4. 
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That  they  publilhed  the  prcfent  year  to  be  the  climaflerical,  and 
finishing  one  of  his  reign ; and  that  now,  before  he  reached  his 
third  crown,  in  heaven,  that  of  the  tonfure  among  the  monks  await- 
ed him.”  The  Dutchefs  of  Monpenfier,  Guife’s  filler,  enraged  a- 
gainft  Henry,  for  fome  farcafms  upon  her  perfon,  as  well  as  politi- 
cally diftradled,  had  often  fhown  a pair  of  golden  feiffars,  which, 

* flie  laid,  were  kept  at  her  girdle,  to  begin  the  operation  upon  his 
head. 

From  various  other  circumftanccs,  reported  by  the  hiftorians,  it 
appears  evident  that  Henry,  inftead  of  dil'doling,  at  laft,  a preme- 
ditated purpofe  of  vengeance,  required  clofe  and  new  inftigations 
to  his  refentment ; which,  according  to  occurrences,  arofe,  and  fub- 
fided,  by  fits  * Moll  of  them  affirm,  that  he  was  admonifhed  by  Other  pro- 

_ voeationsre- 

the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  others,  of  his  family,  to  beware  of  ceived  by 
Guife’s  unwarrantable  proje&s,  from  his  influence  in  the  aflembly  Hcnir> 
of  the  dates.  Some  of  them  mention  thefc  warnings,  as  importing 
defigns  againft  his  perfon.  But  D’Aubigne  declares,  that  the 
reports  of  this  kind,  were  raifed  and  propagated  by  the  King’s 
friends ; and,  that  the  complaints,  which  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
and  others  of  his  kindred,  were  known  to  make,  againft  the  Duke 
of  Guife,  for  his  haughty  and  commanding  manner  with  them, 
might  give  fome  colour  and  credit  to  fuch  aflertions.  With  all  thefe  who  become? 
motives  and  inducements  to  animofity  and  revenge,  Henry  became  cenfed.  ” 
uncommonly  morofe  and  fullen  f.  Want  of  fleep,  a late  diftem- 
per  of  his  conftitution,  feized  him,  which  increafed  with  the  intenfe 
cold  of  the  feafon.  The  Chancellor  Chiverni,  who  knew  its  effedt 
upon  his  fpirits,  faid  to  the  Prefident  de  Thou,  “ The  Duke  of  Dccemb.  • 
Guife  will  do  well  to  take  care  how  he  goes  on  to  irritate  the  King, 
in  this  great  inclemency  of  the  winter : He  will,  otherwife,  run  the 

F f hazard 

• Mem.  de  la  ligue,  tom.  3.  p.  144.  Matthieu,  p.  <56 1.  D’Aubigne,  ityd. 
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hazard  of  being  difpatched  within  four  walls;  for,  added  he,  in  fuch 
exceflive  cold  as  this,  the  King’s  temper  may,  eafily,  be  provoked 
to  a degree  of  fury.” 

Under  fenfible  agitation  of  fpirit,  Henry  now  called,  to  a private 
audience,  the  Marfhal  d’Aumont,  dc  Rambouillet,  and  Beauvais- 
Nangis,  as  the  only  perfons  he  could  truft  with  the  fecret  of  his  re- 
fentment ; and  made  a pathetic  recital  to  them,  of  the  many  indig- 
nities he  had  fuffered  from  the  Duke  of  Guife.  He  required  them 
to  tell  him,  what  was  to  be  done  with  fo  infolent  a fubjedt,  who  de- 
graded his  authority,  in  the  fight  of  all  France  *.  They  afked  a 
fhort  fpacc  of  time  to  deliberate  by  themfelves ; atid  foon  returning 
into  his  prefence,  they  all  declared  that  the  Duke  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed as  one  guilty  of  high  treafon.  But,  in  confidcring  how  they 
fhould  proceed  againft  him,  the  Marfhal  d’Aumont  propofed,  that 
he  fhould  be  arrefled,  together  with  all  of  his  family  that  were  at 
Blois,  and  be  brought  to  a capital  trial.  Though  a regard  to  the 
King's  honour,  a fenfe  of  public  juftice,  and  a fear  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  a more  irregular,  and  violent  refolution,  recommended 
this  opinion  ; it  appeared  to  labour  under  ftrong  objections.  Bc- 
fides  the  difficulty  of  arrefting  him,  it  could  not  be  faid,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  there  was  any  city,  or  province  in  France,  where  he  could 
be  kept  in  cuftody.  The  principal  forces,  then  on  foot,  being  un- 
der the  command  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  he  could 
not  even  be  conducted,  with  fecurity,  into  any  diftant  place  of 
flrength ; and  it  might  well  be  fuppofed,  from  the  general  connec- 
tions, and  great  intereft,  which  he  and  his  friends  had  with  people  of 
all  ranks  in  the  Bate,  that  no  judges,  ordinary,  or,  particularly  com- 
miffioned,  would  dare  pronounce  fentence  againft  him  f.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined,  that  his  death  fhould  be  procured  in  the  fu- 
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reft  and  fpeedieft  way,  and  by  any  means.  “ Such  an  audacious 
and  powerful  criminal,  faid  they,  cannot  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  Hated  forms  of  juflice.  It  is  enough,  that  the  King  judges  him 
to  have  forfeited  his  life,  by  repeated  ads  of  treal'on.”  The  fcruple, 
about  violating  the  King’s  oath  of  protedion  to  the  ftates,  was  like- 
wife  overcome.  To  the  objection  from  the  public  refentment,  and 
commotion  his  death  might  occafion,  it  was  replied,  that  the  chief 
pillar  being  removed,  the  fabric  of  the  league  itfelf  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  Laftly,  with  refped  to  the  Pope’s  fuppofed  difpleafure 
with  fuch  a deed,  Henry  was  put  in  mind,  that  Sixtus  had  wrote  to 
his  legate,  Morofini, after  the  barricades,  that  the  King  would  be  in 
the  right,  if  he  fhowed  himfelf,  at  all  hazards,  maftcr  of  his  king- 
dom, at  the  affcmbly  of  the  ftates. 

Animated  with  the  approbation  of  his  confidents,  Henry  refo- 
lutely  fought  to  accomplilh  the  Duke  of  Guife’s  definition.  But 
an  affault  on  his  perfon  was  not  eafily  executed.  Always  furround- 
ed  with  his  friends  and  attendants,  this  chieftain,  as  he  himfelf 
boafted,  went  fo  well  accompanied  to  the  very  door  of  the  King’s 
chamber  *,  that  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive.  It  was  be- 
lieved, that  the  report  of  this  intimation  of  his  fccurity,  di reded  the 
contrivance  of  the  time  and  place  of  affaulting  him.  Though  the 
nobility  carried  their  retinue  to  the  door  of  the  prefcnce-chamber, 
there  was  a fmall  difference  upon  a council-day.  The  King’s 
guards  wore  then  placed  at  the  entry  of  the  hall,  and  the  train  of 
the  nobles  remained,  behind  them  upon  the  flairs,  or  in  the  lobby. 
From  this  circumftancc,  it  was  apparent,  that  the  Duke  could  be 
found  feparated  from  his  attendants  ; and  might,  without  fufpicion, 
be  called  out  of  the  council,  into  the  King’s  clofet.  It  only  remain- 
ed, that  fome  perfons  fliotild  be  pitched  upon,  by  the  King,  bold 
and  refolute  enough, to  perpetrate  the  bloody  revenge. 
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Book  IF.  Dcfirous  that  one  of  the  moft  tried,  and  invincible  refolution, 
m'ght  condud  the  execution  of  the  defign ; Henry  firft  applied  to 
Grillon,  camp-mafter  of  his  guards.  There  was  no  more  trufty, 
fUfc""obT  nor  undaunted  foIdier  tha«  he-  -But,  extremely  fenlible  to  honour, 
employed  by  this  proud  veteran  made  little  ceremony  in  declining  the  employ- 
ment. “ Devoted  as  I am,  faid  he,  to  your  Majefty’s  fervice,  you 
know  *,  Sire,  I make  profeflion  of  being  a foldier,  and  a gentleman  : ' 
That  of  an  executioner  is  unfuitable  to  it : But  command  me  to 

challenge  the  Duke  of  Guile,  and  you  fhall  find  that  my  weapon, 
and  my  life,  are  conligned  to  your  royal  order.”  Henry,  though 
difappointed,  took  no  offence;  but  required  of  Grillon  to  fwear  the 
oath  of  fecrefy.  He  then  addreffed  himfelf  to  Loignac,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber ; who,  without  fcruple,  engaged,  a- 
long  with  fome  of  the  band  of  the  forty-five  penfioners,  to  perform 
his  Majefty’s  plcafure.  A Captain  of  the  guards,  L’Archant,  alfo, 
undertook  to  ad  a part  in  the  plot,  by  prefenting  a petition  to  the 
Duke,  when  he  came  into  the  council. 

As,  in  the  greateft  circumfpedion  of  the  unfortunate,  fome  cir- 
cumftance  that  expofes  them,  is  often  overlooked ; fo,  in  the  plots, 
managed  by  the  moft  wary  and  artificial,  fome  unaccountable  fur- 
mifes,  and  confufed  alarms,  about  them,  are  frequently  propaga- 
ted. The  realizing  of  the  laft  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  the  firft 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  was  not  furprifing.  When 
the  loyalifts  found  the  leaders  of  fadion  infolently  perfift  in 
their  oppofition,  they  would  naturally  ufe  fome  threats  of  the 
King’s  refentment ; with  which  fome  of  the  more  timorous,  a- 
mong  the  latter,  would  be  alarmed.  Hence  fufpicions  early  arofe, 
and  rumours  were  fpread  about  Henry’s  violent  purpofes,  during* 
the  affembly  of  the  ftates  f.  At  this  time,  they  increafed  fo  much 
that  almoft  every  one  of  the  Duke’s  intimate  friends  were  af- 
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fe&ed  with  them.  He  was  advifed  by  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Guife,  to  confult  his  fafety,  by  withdrawing  from  Blois ; and  the 
Prefident  Ncuille,  after  importuning  him  to  this  purpofe.lhed  tears 
for  his  uncomplying  temerity.  “ My  fituationand  the  King’s,  re- 
plied the  Duke,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  two  armies  in  the  field, 
facing  each  other,  in  order  of  battle.  The  one  cannot  retire  with- 
out giving  an  apparent  vidory  to  the  other.”  The  Archbifhop  of 
Lyons  was  the  only  one  of  his  friends  who  encouraged  him  in  this 
obflinacy.  The  day  before  the  fatal  one,  he  is  reported  to  have 
found  a billet  in  his  table-napkin,  intimating  the  King’s  refolution 
to  deflroy  him.  He  wrote  on  the  back  of  it,  “ He  dares  not,”  and 
threw  it  under  the  table. 

From  the  band  of  the  forty-five  ; nine,  judged  moll  apt  for  the 
fecret  and  bloody  enterprife,  were  feleded,  by  Henry.  The  coun- 
cil being  fixed  by  him  for  the  twenty-third,  and  appointed  to  meet 
in  the  morning  ; he  is  faid  to  have  called  the  aflociatcs  of  his  ven- 
geance, with  privacy,  and,  at  a very  early  hour,  into  his  clofet,  and 
to  have  addrefied  them  in  the  following  manner : “ My  laft  refort 
for  the  punilhment  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  as  an  infolent  traitor, 
is,  this  day,  placed  in  your  refolutc  hearts  and  hands.  I am  confi- 
dent you  will  revenge  the  many  wrongs  of  your  Sovereign.  Take 
then,  thofe  daggers,  which  I have  provided  for  you,  to  rid  me,  and 
my  kingdom,  of  one,  too  powerful  to  be  tried  by  the  forms  of  ju- 
ftice.”  lie  then  led  them  to  their  ftation,  in  the  narrow  paflage 
from  the  council-room  to  his  clofet ; and  withdrew  himfclf  into  a 
more  remote  apartment. 

The  ordinary  members  of  the  council,  expecting  the  ratification  of 
various  public  ads  and  decrees,  by  the  King,  previous  to  the  feftival 
of  Chriftmas,  repaired  to  the  hall,  before  day-light.  The  Duke  of 
Guife  was  the  lateft  of  them  who  appeared.  He  had  been  followed  by 
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l’Archant  to  the  great  gate;  who,  attended  with  his  company  of 
guards,  without  arms,  prefented  him  with  a petition  for  their  ar- 
rears ; and  formed  a line  in  the  flair-cafe,  byway  of  doing  him  ho- 
nour. When  the  Duke  pafTed  ; all  the  crowd  o'f  his  followers,  and 
thofc  of  the  other  nobles,  were  required  by  them,  not  toxlifturb  the 
council,  but  to  retire  into  the  court-yard  *.  An  accident  happen- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Guife,  as  foon  as  he  had  taken  his  feat  in  the 
council.  He,  fuddenly,  turned  pale,  trembled  all  over  his  body, 
and  blood  trickled  from  his  nofe.  Having  a handkerchief,  which 
he  called  for,  given  him,  with  feme  fweetmeats,  by  one  of  the  King’s 
pages  ; he  drew  near  the  fire,  and  foon  recovered  from  his  diforder; 
which  fcveral  of  the  hifiorians  reprelent  as  the  effect  of  fear.  Re- 
vol,  the  King’s  fecretary,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  was  fent 
into  the  council-room,  to  acquaint  the  Duke,  that  his  Majefly  cal- 
led for  him  in  his  clofet.  He  rofe  immediately,  with  a recollected 
countenance  ; and,  having  made  obeifance,  with  his  ufual  polite- 
nefs,  to  the  members  of  the  council,  he  went  out,  by  the  inward 
door ; which  was  prefently  fhut  behind  him.  He  pafled  along  the 
entry  to  the  clofet ; and  having  Hooped  down  a little,  to  lift  up  the 
hangings  over  the  low  door  of  it ; St  Malin,  one  of  the  nine  aflaf- 
fins,  waiting  for  him,  ftarted  foreward,  and,  laying  his  left  hand 
on  the  Duke’s  fword,  he,  with  the  other,  ftruck  his  dagger  into  the 
lower  part  of  his  neck.  The  wound,  given  with  advantage,  filled 
his  jaws  with  blood ; and,  inftcad  of  articulate  founds,  he  could  on- 
ly emit  a deep  and  heavy  groan.  By  others  throwing  thcmfelvcs 
upon  him,  thus  difabled ; he  was  hindered  from  unfheathing  his 
fword.  Though  mortally  wounded  by  them  in  fcveral  parts  of  his 
body ; he  is  faid  to  have  exerted  fo  much  flrength,  as  to  extricate 
himfelf  from  their  hands.  Ere£t  in  his  poflure,  and  his  arms  rai- 
led, he  endeavoured  to  fall  upon  Loignac ; but  one  pufh  of  a fword, 
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undrawn,  ftretched  him  on  the  floor ; where,  without  vifible  agony,  Book  II. 
he  quickly  expired. 

In  anxious  confternation,  at  the  noife  heard,  after  the  Duke  quitted 
the  council-room  5 the  Cardinal  of  Guife,and  the  Archbilhop  of  Lyons 
flarted  from  their  feats  ; and  flew  each  of  them  to  a different  door. 

But  l’Archant’s  company  of  guards  appeared  at  the  outward  one  ; 
and  the  Marfhals  d’Aumont,  and  de  Retz,  rifing  immediately,  de- 
clared, they  were  both  of  them  his  Majefty’s  prifoners ; and  that 
every  thing  was  done  by  tlje  King’s  command  *.  They  were  led  The  Card!- 
to  confinement,  in  an  upper  room,  in  the  caftle  ; the  Primate’s  grief  and  the 
equalling  that  of  the  Cardinal,  for  the  Duke’s  fatal  exit ; to  which 
he  confldered  himfclf  as  acceflary,  by  the  advice  he  had  given.  At  «d. 
the  fame  time  ; Henry’s  orders  for  placing  guards  on  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  and  for  feizing  the  perfons  of  the  Dukes  of  Elboeuf 
and  Neamours,  were  executed.  The  Duke  of  Guife’s  fon,  toge- 
ther with  his  fecretary,  was  likewife  arrefted.  In  the  town-hall, 
the  l’refident  Neuille,  the  Prevot  des  marchands  of  Paris,  and  other 
partisans  of  the  league,  were  fuddenly  apprehended  ; and  fo  gene- 
ral, among  the  difaffeded  party,  was  the  aftonifhment  at  the  Duke 
of  Guife’s  fate,  that  few  of  them  had  prefence  of  mind  to  fly,  and. 
none  of  them  attempted  the  leaf!  refiftenec. 


The  Duke’s  dead  body  being  covered  with  a piece  of  tap i dry, 
and  removed  out  of  the  paflage  to  the  King’s  clofet ; the  door  of 
it  was  opened  ; and  Henry  himfelf  appeared.  As  the  Lords  enter- 
ed from  the  hall ; he  faid  aloud,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Venddmej  “ It  Henry  ea- 
ts now,  that  I am  King.  Let  all  fuch,  as  would  fubvert  my  autho-  on 

rity,  learn  from  this  day’s  ad,  what  they  may  exped  f.  My  refo-  Gllilc’s 
lution  is  Hill,  to  wage  war  with  the  Hugonots ; tho’  the  incendiaries 
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of  the  league  have  loft  the  power  of  compelling  me.”  As  he  ex- 
preffed  himfelf,  in  a fimilar  drain,  to  the  Queen-mother,  who  was 
not  admitted  to  the  fecret  of  the  aflaffination ; Ihe,  fick  in  bed,  could 
only  fay  j “ Have  you  provided  againft  the  confcquences  of  this  ac- 
tion ? Have  you  made  fure  of  the  difaffeded  cities?”  I have  uled 
all  neceflary  precaution,  replied  Henry.  But  a little  time  Ihowcd, 
that  he  ftill  fell  fhort  in  aiding  his  part. 

/ 

In  proceeding  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  prelates  in  cuftody ; 
Henry  fliowed  himfelf  moved  by  his  private  hatred  of  them  both, 
and  by  his  peculiar  refentment  againft  the  Cardinal  of  Guife.  Tho’ 
obnoxious,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Guife ; the  general  reverence  of 
their  order,  and  the  Pope’s  concern  in  their  fentence,  was  an  ob- 
vious and  weighty  argument,  in  policy,  againft  involving  them 
in  his  punifhment  *.  But  the  Cardinal’s  virulent  fpeeches,  and  e- 
pigrams,  againft  the  King,  being  now  rehearfed  by  his  enemies, 
together  with  the  paflionate  and  menacing  language  uttered  by  him, 
when  taken  prifoner  ; Henry  made  little  hefitation,  in  iffuing  the 
order  for  his  death.  In  fhedding  the  blood  of  a prelate,  none  of 
the  forty-five  would  be  concerned.  Du  Gaft,  a captain  of  the  guards, 
got  four  foldiers  bribed  to  difpatch  him,  with  their  halberds.  Upon 
this  facrifice  to  his  refentment,  which  fhould  have  been  fpared ; Hen- 
ry’s fanguinary  impulfc  ftopt.  To  the  intreaty  of  the  Count  de 
Lux,  he  granted  the  Archbifhop’s  life ; and,  his  natural  difpofition 
to  lenity  foon  returning,  he  extended  the  fame  pardon  to  all  the 
prifoners.  It  being,  with  reafon,  fufpeded,  that  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  two  brothers,  might  be  made  objeds  of  the  popular  fuperftition; 
they  were  carefully  concealed  from  public  view.  Being  confumed, 
as  was  believed,  in  quick-lime ; and  their  bones  being  reduced  to 
allies ; every  relid  of  them  was  annihilated. 
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In  contemplating  the  fignal  character,  and  cataftrophe  of  Hen-  Book  II. 
ry  Duke  of  Guife ; we  behold  an  example,  unparallelled  in  that  age, 
of  private  ambition,  long  and  fuccefsfully  maintained,  in  oppofition 
to  the  legitimate  fovercign  of  a great  monarchy.  He  underftood, 
and,  with  much  political  ability,  improved  the  opportunity  he  had 
to  interrupt  the  regular  tranfmiffion  of  the  crown ; and,  befides 
preventing  the  King  of  Navarre’s  advancement  to  it,  to  have  caufed 
a revolution,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Henry  III.  Too  much  pre- 
fumption,  with  refpcCt  to  this  Prince’s  weaknefs  and  timidity,  a mif- 
take  which  need  not  appear  furpriling,  proved  his  political  error,  and 
his  ruin.  So  narrow  and  flippery  is  the  traCt  of  ambition,  that  one 
fmall  overfight  confounds  all  the  mealures  of  its  ableft  votaries  ! By 
effectuating  the  Duke’s  death  in  fuch  a manner,  Henry  III.  fhowed 
the  impotence  of  his  authority,  and  that,  having,  by  his  own  remifs, 
and  faulty  adminiflration,  degraded  it,  he  could  not  attempt  the 
vindication  of  his  royalty,  but  by  an  aCtion  which  dilhonoured  him- 
felf.  Though  the  Duke  of  Guife,  by  a courfe  of  treafon,  had  made 
a forfeiture  of  his  life  to  the  Rate  *;  yet  mankind,  in  a civilized  age,  • 
and  in  a nation  that  cherifhed  the  principle  of  honour,  could  not 
acquit  the  injured  Sovereign  from  blame ; when,  inftead  of  aCling 
with  the  martial  fpirit  which  became  him,  he  defended  to  a pufilla- 
nimous  breach  of  faith,  and  contrived  to  flrike  his  adverfary,  like  an 
aflaffin. 

Another  memorable  event,  which  enfued  in  the  court  of  France,  January  5. 
was  the  death  of  Catherine  de  Mcdicis,  the  Queen-mother.  “ You 
have  led  us  all  to  the  butchery,”  faid  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  her,  ther. 
a little  before  (he  died,  tie  underftood  not,  how  the  plots  of  the 
court,  or  of  the  oppofite  faction,  were  conducted ; but  he  believed, 
with  many  others,  that  Catherine  had  an  aCtive  hand  in  every  feene 
of  artifice  and  revenge.  In  the  eftimate  of  fo  uncommon  a charac-  ^'rtharac' 
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ter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  hiflorians  (hould  difagree.  A real  pro- 
digy of  her  fex,  for  political  ahilitics ; (he  appeared  capable  of  com- 
poling,  or  over-ruling  the  commotions  of  the  kingdom.  With  the 
lull  of  power,  predominant  in  all  her  aims,  (he  increafed  the  public 
difeord.  Never  weary  of  the  cxercife  of  her  artificial  genius,  nor  of 
the  civil  broils  which  difplayed  it,  (he  defired,  no  more  than  the 
moft  turbulent  chieftains,  to  live  in  tranquility.  In  a (late,  fo  full 
of  diftraftion,  perhaps  no  other  woman,  who  was  not  a Sovereign, 
ever  afted  fo  important  a part,  for  fuch  a length  of  time.  Her 
fons  were  indebted  to  her,  much  more  than  the  crown,  or  date  of 
France.  In  no  other  character,  were  vigorous  paffions  more  ama- 
zingly combined,  with  the  faculty  of  diflimulation  *.  Her  love  of 
pleafure  and  gallantry,  was  almoft  equal  to  her  turn  for  political 
affairs.  Magnificent  and  profufe } (he  left  behind  her  feveral  pieces 
of  coftly  building  unfiniflied.  Her  perfon  and  addrefs,  were  ma- 
jeftic  ; and  (he  commanded  refpeft  and  attention,  by  a mafeuline  e- 
locution.  When  Henry  IV.  complained,  that  he  could  not,  with 
all  his  attention,  eftabli(h  the  fame  (hew  of  magnificence  and  order 
in  the  entertainments  of  the  court,  which  he  had  formerly  fecn ; he 
was  told,  “ It  was,  becaufe  his  Majefty  could  not  raife  up  the  Queen- 
mother.”  Being  lately  in  lefs  confidence  with  Henry,  her  death 
occafioned  no  alteration  in  his  meafures. 

By  the  blow  he  had  (truck,  Henry  prefumed  that  the  commo- 
tions of  the  (late  would  foon  be  calmed  ; and  that,  to  reftore  pu- 
blic tranquility,  it  was  only  neceffary  for  him,  to  aft  with  clemen- 
cy and  mildnefs  *.  By  fetting  at  liberty  the  Count  de  Briffac,  and 
others,  in  confinement ; the  deputies  of  the  dates  were  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  their  deliberations.  Their  fpeakers  delivered  their  o- 

rations 

• Thuan.  lib.  94.  p.  385.  + D’Aubigne,  ibid. 
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rations  in  the  ufual  form  ; and  prepared  their  memorials  of  the  pu- 
blic grievances.  But,  the  daily  intelligence  brought  of  infurrc&ions 
in  feveral  cities  and  provinces  ; and  the  wrath  of  Sixtus  Quintus, 
threatened  by  his  legate,  for  the  murder  of  a Cardinal,  (howed, 
that  a new,  and  dangerous  combuftion  was  ready  to  break  out  in 
the  kingdom. 


CHAP. 


Book  II. 
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Henry,  in- 
ftead  of  aft- 
ing  with  re- 
folution,  en- 
deavours to 
footh  his  e- 
ccmici. 


chap.  vi. 

Reconciliation  -with  the  Duke  oj  Mayenne  tried  by  Henry.— Out- 
rages of  the  Pariftans  again/I  his  Authority. — Expulfton  of  the 
Counfellors  of  the  Parliament,  at  Paris. — Injlitution  of  that  of 
the  League. — Confrmation  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne' s Authority,  in 
the  Council  of  the  League. — Revolt  of  many  Cities. — Henry's  Re- 
treat to  Tours. — His  Treaty,  and  Interview  with  the  King  of  Na- 
varre. 

NEXT  to  being  determined,  in  all  critical  affairs,  nothing  ap- 
pears more  neceflary,  than  to  avoid  acting  by  halves,  and 
flopping  fhort  in  the  profecution  of  an  important  refolution.  After 
what  Henry  had  done  at  Blois,  for  terrifying  the  difaffeded,  it  was 
political  to  fupport,  the  appearance  of  the  provoked  Sovereign,  for  a 
time;  and  to  fhow  himfelf  no  more  difpofed  to  parley  with  the  infe- 
rior partizans  of  fadion,  than  to  fpare  the  principal  incendiaries.  It 
was,  perhaps,  his  part,  not  only  to  have  threatened  the  leagues  of 
the  fadious  with  juft  vengeance,  but  to  have  put  himfelf  in  a pof- 
ture  of  reducing  them  to  obedience.  It  was  expeded  by  many,  that, 
whilft  terror  and  confufion  prevailed  amongft  his  adverfaries,  upon 
the  firft  intelligence  of  the  Duke  of  Guile's  death,  he  would  have 
fummoned  his  loyal  nobility,  and  marched  with  his  troops,  to 
Paris. 

Inftead  of  this  procedure,  Henry  fell  again  into  the  error,  already 
fo  fatal  to  him,  o(  applying  lenitives  to  the  cankered  lores  of  the 
ftate,  and  of  entering  into  arguments  about  his  condud,  with  a vio- 
lent party ; which  liftened  to  no  reafon,  unlefs  when  over-awed. 

He 
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He  publifhed  a confirmation  * of  his  edict  of  catholic  union,  to  tcdi-  Book  II. 
fy  his  irreconcileable  averfion  to  the  Hugonots.  He  allowed  Com- 
pan,  Cottc  Blanche,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  Amiens,  three  fworn  ad-  5 
herents  to  the  Parifian  faction,  to  go  to  Paris ; on  their  promifing 
to  fmooth  the  minds  of  the  people ; the  very  rdvcrfc  of  which  was 
performed  by  them.  While  he  confirmed  time,  in  cajolling  the  de- 
puties, and  in  finifhing,  ceremonioufly,  the  a (Terribly  of  the  dates ; 

Orleans,  the  mod  convenient  citadel  of  war,  for  either  party,  was 
lod;  and  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Marfhal  D’Aumont,  were  inef- 
fectual to  recover  it.  His  fcheme  to  furprife  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
at  Lyons,  proved  alfo  unfucccfsful ; and  the  efcape  of  this  chieftain 
alone  counterbalanced  the  feizure  he  had  made,  of  the  perfons  of. 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  of  the  young  Duke  of  Guife,  and  the 
Duke  of  Elboeuf,  and  others  f-  Though  lodged  in  the  cadle  of 
Amboife,  du  Ghad,  to  whom  they  were  committed,  was  fo  trea- 
cherous, and  mercenary,  that  Henry  was  forced  to  redeem  fome  of 
them,  by  a fum  of  money,  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  allow  him  to  re- 
tain others,  for  the  benefit  of  a like  bargain. 

For  this  conduCt,  fo  ill  fuited  to  his  fituation,  the  argument  of  His  counfel- 
Henry’s  counfellors  was,  that  it  became  him  now,  after  the  feene  him  in  his  ti- 
at  Blois,  to  (how  himfelf,  more  than  ever,  tender  of  his  reputation  ™0'^refolu' 
amongd  the  catholics ; and  attentive  to  convince  the  zealous  party 
of  them,  that  he  would  profecute  the  war  againd  the  Hugonots, 
with  the  utrnod  vigour.  Upon  this  account  $,  the  army  he  had  in 
PoiCtou,  they  alledged,  ought  not  to  be  hadily  recalled ; led  the  ca- 
tholic officers  and  foldiers  diould  take  the  alarm,  and  revolt  againd 
the  fufpicious  fervice,  to  which  they  were  ordered.  Too  diffident, 
and  undetermined,  to  rejeft  the  nicety,  and  fallacious  prudence  of 

this 

» Mem.  dcla  liguc,  tom.  3.  p.  171.  f Thuan.  lib.  93.  p.  380.  j Ibid. 
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He  tries  to 
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Duke  of 
Mayenne  to 
a reconcilia, 
tion  with 
him; 


hut  without 
effeft 


this  advice,  infilled  on,  chiefly,  by  the  Marfhal  de  Retz,  and  con- 
tefted  by  Rainbouillct ; Henry  allowed  it  to  have  its  full  influence, 
in  the  management  of  his  affairs,  at  this  critical  junfture.  Amongfl 
other  experiments,  in  conformity  to  it,  he  neglected  not  to  try  that 
of  alleviating  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
by  the  letters  he  wrote  to  him.  In  them  he  afTured  him,  that,  re- 
luftantly,  conflraincd,  by  the  treafonable  praftices  of  his  brothers, 
which  he  himfelf  had  once  acknowledged,  he  had  cut  off  the  root 
of  a moft  audacious  rebellion,  by  their  punifhment;  but  that  all  his 
refentment,  and  wrath,  againft  their  family,  being  extinguifhed 
with  it,  he  wifhed,  and  conjured  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  to  aft  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  beftow  on  him  all  the 
honours  and  favours,  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  now  had 
unhappily  forfeited.  Againft  any  impreflion  from  thefc  foothing 
prom.fcs,  Mayenne  was  hardened,  by  the  natural  flow  of  his  grief 
by  his  deep  fenfe  of  the  violent  injury,  and  by  what,  he  knew  his’ 
honour  and  fame  required  .of  him,  in  fo  atrocious  and  flagrant  a 
cafe,  as  that  of  the  perfidious  murder  of  his  brothers  * Jtis  iy( , 
that  the  official  of  the  Archbiffiop  of  Lyons  held  a conference  with 
him  ; in  which  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  by  a variety  of  ar 
guments,  to  hearken,  in  this  crifis  of  his  future  fortune,  to  the  die" 
tates  of  reafon  and  duty,  rather  than  be  fwayed  by  paffion  and  re" 
venge;  and,  fince  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  his  nrefent 
refolutions,  to  prefer,  by  a noble  fenfibility  to  patriot, Tm,  the  good 
of  all  France,  to  the  conf, deration  of  the  honour  of  his  familv  tT, 
Duke  was,  in  reality,  placed  in  this  fituation,  equally  intereftiJ 
himfelf,  and  to  the  kingdom.  His  cha rafter  was  fuch,  that  he  may 
well  be  fuppofed  to  have  balanced  in  his  mind,  the  motives  he  hal 
to  peace  or  war  with  his  Sovereign.  But  what,  on  a fimilar  occa 
fion,  would  have  moved,  and  determined,  a Roman,  or  a Grecian 


in 
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in  pious  regard  to  the  common  wealth  ; could  not  be  expe&ed  to 
have  influence,  fufficient  to  over-rule  the  determinations  of  one,  bred 
up  in  the  Gothic  fentiments  of  honour,  and  duty.  His  family,  and 
relations,  loudly,  called  him  to  revenge  the  blood  of  their  chief;  and 
become,  at  once,  the  reftorcr  of  their  dignity,  and  the  champion  of 
the  catholic  caufe  *.  The  letters  of  his  filler,  the  Dutchefs  of  Mon- 
pender,  penned  with  the  virulence  natural  to  her,  urged  the  ftrong 
inducements,  which  the  impulfe  of  juft  vengeance,  and  the  general 
bent  of  the  Parifians  to  a revolt,  furnilhed  him  with ; to  put  liim- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  catholic  league.  Not  differed  to  deliberate 
long,  he,  quickly,  took  his  rout  to  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  of  which  he 
was  governor  ; and,  from  thence,  began  to  iffue  commiffions  to  his 
partizans,  for  levying  troops,  and  fecuring  the  cities,  and  caftles,  -in 
his  intcreft. 

The  impreffion  made  on  the  Paridans,  by  the  flrft  intelligence 
of  the  Duke  of  Guide’s  violent  death,  Ihowed  that  fear  is  mod  pre- 
dominant, and  contagious,  in  a multitude.  For  the  flrft  day,  aftonifti- 
ment,  confudon,  and  defponding  lamentations,  were  chiefly  percep- 
tible, in  all  quarters  of  the  city.  Even  j"  the  preachers,  on  the  fefli- 
val  of  Chriftmas,  expreffed  themfelves  more  in  plaintive  dirges,  than 
in  the  tone  of  indignation.  Some  of  them  animadverted  on  the  im- 
prudence of  the  deed  done  by  the  King,  without  condemning  the 
injuftice  of  it.  Gradually,  this  gloomy  deje&ion  abated.  The  Duke 
of  Aumale  was  called,  from  his  devotions  in  the  fuburbs,  and,  in  a 
tumultuous  aflembly  of  the  burgeffes,  declared  governor  of  the  city. 
As  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  with  other  refugees  from  Blois,  arrived 
in  it,  and  the  King’s  faithlefs  mediators  of  peace  foon  followed 
them,  the  confternation  ceafcd ; and  prefumption,  infolence,  and 
rage,  fucceeded  to  it.  The  preachers  contended  with  one  another, 

in 
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Book  II.  in  blowing  up  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  by  the  moll  profufe 
eulogiuins  on  the  alia  (Tin  a ted  Duke,  and  the  mod  infamous  invcc- 

1 jHy.  ° 

AnU  proceed  tives  againfl  the  King.  In  one  audience,  it  was  a Iked  from  the  pul- 
outragcsT  P'1*  If  there  was  no  catholic  amongft  them,  zealous  enough,  to  take 
pcrfonal  revenge  of  the  tyrant  ? In  another,  the  congregation  were 
required  to  lift  up  their  hands*,  in  folemn  teflimony  of  their  refo- 
lution,  before  God,  and  his  faints,  to  profecute,  to  the  utmoft,  the 
murderers  of  the  two  Chriftian  heroes.  “ I will  not,  faid  one  of  thofe 
devout  incendiaries,  preach  to  you,  on  the  gofpel  of  this  prefent 
Lent,  as  it  is  common,  and  known  to  every  one,  but  my  l'ubjedt 
Ihall  be,  the  life,  behaviour,  and  dctcftable  actions,  of  the  perfidious 
tyrant,  Ilenry  de  Valois."  The  populace,  inflamed  by  their  fpiri- 
tual  guides,  were  thrown  into  extafies  of  rage  f.  They  tore  in  pie- 
ces a fine  pidlure  of  Henry,  in  the  habit  of  his  order,  that  hung  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Auguftine  friars.  His  name,  and  arms,  wherever 
they  appeared,  were  defaced.  In  ranfacking  his  oratory  J,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Hieronymites,  at  Vincennes,  where  many  curious 
pieces  of  painting  and  fculpturc  were  collected,  the  figures  of  two 
fatyrs,  nicely  engraved,  and  varnifhed,  were  found;  which  being 
fhown  to  fome  priefts,  were  declared  by  them,  to  be  the  idol  dae- 
mons he  worfhipped  ; and  exhibited,  as  fuch,  in  the  churches,  be- 
fore the  credulous  multitude.  From  the  impofitions  of  the  clergy, 
thus  aiding  the  malevolent  enthufiafm  of  the  vulgar,  perhaps  no 
prince’s  name  and  character  were  ever  treated  with  greater  abufe, 
and  infamy.  Befides  numberlefs  libels,  and  lampoons,  in  which  he 
was  traduced,  as  a hypocrite,  a heretical  traitor  of  the  church,  and 
an  execrable  magician ; the  gallery  of  his  palace  was  overfpread, 
with  portraits  of  him,  in  horrid  poflures,  and  invironed  with  groups 
of  devils. 

From 

• Satyre  Menippee,  tom.  a.  p.  444.  and  345.  + Ibid.  p.  319.  t Thuan. 
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From  the  confultation  of  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
upon  the  lawfulnefs  of  fupporting  the  catholic  church,  again  ft  an  a- 
poftatizing  Prince,  who  had  violated  his  oath  to  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom;  it  appeared  that  fevcral  of  the  Pariiians  required  to  be 
fatisfied,  in  their  confciences,  about  their  difpenfing  with  their  fworn 
allegiance  to  their  King.  In  different  countries,  and  ftates,  men 
have,  occafionally,  contented  themfelvea  with  different  folutions  of 
this  delicate  point.  By  appealing  it,  to  an  efteemed  council  of  con- 
fciencc,  the  decifion  became  cafy  and  fhort  *.  A college  of  feventy 
do&ors,  pronounced,  that  the  people  of  the  kingdom  were  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Henry  III.;  and  that 
they  might,  lawfully,  take  arms  for  the  defence  and  prefervation  of 
the  catholic,  and  apoftolic  church,  in  oppofition  to  him.  This  deter- 
mination was  a triumph  to  the  council  of  the  fixteen ; and  juftified, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  their  ufurpation  of  fupremc  authority  in  the 
city.  Yet  ftill,  as  in  all  governments,  regularly  conftituted,  there 
are  feveral  fubordinatc  checks  to  violence,  the  factious  found,  in  the 
court  of  parliament,  a confidcrablc  obftacle  to  their  outrageous  pro- 
cedure. To  fubvert  its  conftitutional  jurifdiflion,  and  difqualify  its 
members,  from  a&ing  in  their  fphcrc ; there  appeared  to  be  but  one 
way  ; which  w as  that  of  direct  violence  ; by  their  exclufion  from 
the  court,  and  the  arrefting  their  perfons.  Senfible,  however,  that 
the  apparent  cxiftence  of  the  chambers  of  parliament  was  defircable, 
and  knowing  that  fome  of  the  counfellors  were  of  their  party,  and 
and  others  might  be  conftrained,  or  converted  to  be  fo;  they  pro- 
poi'ed,  at  full,  to  feize  fuch  a number  of  the  obnoxious  fenators,  in 
their  houfes,  as  might  be  agreed  upon  among  them  f. 

But  BufTt  le*Clerc;  one.whofe  impudent  exertion  of  his  mean  and 
profligate  talents  rendered  an  oracle, among  the  fixteen;  infilled  that 
the  fcheme  could  be  more  furcly  and  dexteroufly  accomplifhcd,  by 

H h arrefting 

• Mem.  de  la  ligue,  tom.  3.  p.  181.  t Thuan.  ibid.  p.  392.  Satire 
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Book  II.  arrcfting  them  in  the  affembly  of  the  court  itfclf.  His  advice  being 
approved,  and  the  execution  of  it  committed  to  him ; this  creature  of 
fedition,  whofe  higheft  advancement  in  life  had  been  his  profeflion 
of  a procurator,  armed  his  band  of  mutineers,  and  led  them  to  the 
gates  of  the  parliament-hall.  Having  befet  all  the  doors  and  paf- 
fages,  he  entered,  with  fome  attendants,  into  the  grand-chamber  ; 
where  the  counfellors  were  convccncd  to  deliberate  about  fending  a 
deputation  of  their  body  to  the  King.  He  faid,  that  he  was  com- 
miflioned  to  requeft  them,  to  conform  their  arrets  to  the  decree  of 
the  Sorbonne ; and  to  unite  themfelvcs  with  the  good  catholics  of 
Paris.  But  retiring,  for  a moment,  to  the  door ; he  appeared  again 
with  a piftol  in  his  hand,  and  pulled  out  a lift  of  thofe  whom,  he  faid, 
in  a ludicrous  tone,  he  was  forry  to  be  obliged  to  take  into  cuftody. 
When  he  read  out  the  name  of  the  firft  Prefident,  Achilles  de  Har- 
lay ; the  other  Prefidents,  and  all  the  counfellors,  arofe  from  their 
feats,  and  declared,  “ That  he  need  name  no  more  of  them,  fincc 
they  were  all  ready  to  follow  their  head,  where-ever  he  might  be 
conduced.”  The  fanduary  of  public  juftice  was,  immediately,  e- 
vacuated  by  the  whole  body  of  fenators,  who,  being  above  fifty  in 
number,  formed  themfelves  into  a long  line,  hemmed  in  by  Bully’s 
band  of  militia.  The  fpedacle  of  the  mod  venerable  court  of  law 
in  Europe,  thus  expelled  from  its  fundion,  and  the  afped  of  a 
number  of  its  members,  eminent  for  their  worth,  probity,  and 
knowledge,  expofed  to  indignity,  and  violence,  were  ftriking,  and 
deplorable;  even  in  the  fight  of  the  abufed  populace.  Confounded, 
and  at  a lofs  how  to  explain  this  phaenomcnon ; many  of  them 
were  obferved  to  look  at  their  judges,  led  captive  in  their  robes, 
with  tears  * ; and,  in  various  places,  as  they  patted  along,  the  Ihops 
and  booths  being  lhut  up  ; they  ran  tumultuoufly  to  arms.  Only 
fome  of  the  dregs  of  the  multitude,  who  hoped  for  the  plunder  of 

houfes, 

* Thu»n.  Ibid. 
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houfes,  appeared  to  be  unmoved  ; and  to  join  in  the  outrage.  To  Book  II. 
quell  the- growing  commotion  of  the  people,  the  preachers  were  di- 
reded  to  afeend  their  pulpits ; and  emiflaries  were  fent  forth,  by  the  's8l>' 
fixteen  aflociates,  to  fpread  intelligence  of  a defign  to  betray  the 
city  to  the  heretical  party.  Fated,  always,  to  be  the  dupes  of  their 
ignorance,  and  of  impofition ; they  were  reftrained  from  interpofing, 
while  Bufly  led  off  the  minifters  of  jufticc,  and  lodged  them  prifon-  . 
ers  in  the  Baftile. 

From  the  promifeuous  tribe  of  the  counfellors,  advocates,  and  clerks 
of  the  parliament;  a new  body  was  formed ; which  adorned  the  name 
and  fundions  of  the  fupreme  court  of  jufticc.  The  leaven  of  the 
catholic  league  had  diffuled  itfelf,  through  all  the  orders  of  men  in 
the  ftate.  Fear,  and  felfilh  confiderations,  made  others  fubmit,  to 
ad  a part,  in  this  eftablifhment,  procreated  by  anarchy.  To  incor- 
porate the  new  parliament  with  the  league ; was  the  primary  care 
of  the  fixteen  guardians  of  Paris  *;  which  was  immediately  done,  January  30. 
by  the  approbation  and  general  fignature  of  a decree  among  the  payment 
conftitucnts;  never  to  recede  from  their  catholic  confederacy;  and  to  Jeagoe 
profecute,  vengefulfy,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  the  Car-  'S  “‘^itutcd’ 
dinal,  his  brother,  againft  all,  that  were  either  the  perpetrators,  or 
accomplices  in  it.  TheDuke  d’Aumale.as  governor  of  Paris, having 
affociated  with  him,  a council,  called  that  of  the  union,  confiding 
of  forty  perfons,  proceeded  to  iflue  various  decrees,  in  their  name, 
refpeding  the  civil  adminiftration ; and,  particularly,  one  for  the  a- 
bolition  of  a fourth  part  of  the  tallies  ; which,  though  importing 
no  greater  redudion  of  them,  than  what  the  King  had  granted,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  ftates,  proved  of  confidcrablc  influence  in  intoxi- 
cating the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  provinces ; and  defeating  the  «jda  eotm- 
effed  of  Henry’s  arrets,  againft  the  Dukes  of  Mayenne  and  Aumale,  ih.it  of  the 
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and  the  rebellion  of  theParifians.  Afterthis  confirmation  of  thepower 
of  the  league,  and  the  accounts  that  were  daily  brought  of  the  accdfion 
of  many  citiesand  towns  to  their  party;  no  bounds  werefet  to  theout- 
rageous  infults  of  the  latter,  on  their  Sovereign’s  name  and  authority. 
That  the  infanity  of  the  Parifians  in  their  revolt,  and  the  ignominious 
compliance  of  many  with  it,  who  had  been  members  of  the  legal 
niagiftracy,  might  be  exemplified  in  the  moft  lingular  and  fcanda- 
lotis  form,  and  mark  what  would  be  hardly  credible  to  pofteritv; 
not  only  were  the  deferts  of  the  King,  and  the  civil  penalties  he  had 
incurred,  infilled  on  in  the  libels,  and  opprobrious  pieces  publilhcd 
againll  him ; but  a formal  impeachment  of  him  was  admitted,  and 
commenced  before  the  parliament.  The  document  of  this  ftrangc 
procefs  had  been,  fora  long  time,  fupprelfed  ; and  the  fad!  itfelf  be- 
ing only  mentioned  by  fome  hillorians,  on  report,  was  not  believed, 
or  called  in  quellion  ; till  a copy  of  it  was  found  out,  and  printed, 
about  the  time  Mr  Bayle  publilhcd  his  dictionary.  Though  the  ex- 
tract of  the  regiller  of  parliament  it  contained,  was  only  fo  far  com- 
plcat,  and  extended  not  to  the  final  fentenceof  the  court ; it  was  ac- 
counted, as  may  well  be  imagined,  a moll  incomparable  relict  of 
the  fpirit  of  the  league.  As  fuch,  it  is  inferted  in  the  remarks  on 
the  Satyre  -Menippec*,  a collection  of  faCts,  relative  to  the  league 
and  its  votaries;  no  lefs  entertaining  to  the  curious,  than  that  bur- 
lefque  performance,  fo  much  celebrated.  The  memorial  of  it  is  to 
this  purpofc  : “ It  was  the  requell  in  judgement,  before  the  parlia- 
ment, at  the  inllance  of  Catherine  of  C leves,  dowager  of  Guife,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom,  that  Ilenry 
of  Valois  being  arraigned,  and  convided  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Guife  and  of  the  Cardinal,  Ihould  be  condemned  to  make  the  a- 
mende  honorable,  flript  to  his  Ihirt,  with  his  head  and  feet  naked, 
a cord  about  his  neck,  and,  with  the  affillance  of  the  executioner, 

hold- 
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holding  in  his  hand  a lighted  torch,  of  thirty  pound  weight ; and 
that,  having  confeffed  his  guilt,  he  thould  afk  pardon  on  his  knees; 
be  declared  unworthy  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  fallen  from  all 
right  to  it;  and,  for  his  further  difgrace,  that  he  thould  be  banithed, 
and  confined  for  life,  to  the  convent  of  the  Hieronomites,  near  the 
caftle  of  Vincennes.  The  court  appointed  the  trial  of  the  caufe  to 
proceed ; and  two  intermediate  arrets  with  refpcCt  to  it,  were  fub- 
joined.”  . 


Book  II. 


After  thofe  unparalleled  fignals  of  the  open  revolt  of  the  Pari- 
fians  ; the  Duke  of  Mayenne  arrived  in  the  city,  amidft  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people ; loudeft,  often,  when  the  body  politic 
is  thrown  into  a violent  convulfion,  and  fome  dangerous  revolution 
is  near.  In  fuch  emergencies  ; their  precipitant  tranfition,  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  is  always  difcoverable.  While  they  mang- 
led every  effigy  of  Henry’s  royalty ; the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was 
painted  with  the  diadem  on  his  head.  His  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, however,  fuffered  him  not  to  be  tranfported  with  the  homage 
paid  him  by  the  giddy  multitude.  Cautious,  and  diffident  rather  a- 
bout  embarking  on  the  unftablc  bottom  of  a popular  faction  ; he 
endeavoured  to  provide  againft  the  internal  diftraCtions,  to  which  it 
is  ever  liable  ; and  alfo  to  fecure  his  own  authority,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  public  ordinances,  againft  the  juftly  dreaded  domination,  and 
impetuous  zeal  of  the  fifteen  *.  For  effectuating  this;  the  fupremc 
and  almoft  regal  power,  with  which  he  was  inverted,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  (late,  and  crown  of  France,  joined 
to  that  exercifed  by  the  council  of  the  union ; appeared  to  be  well 
calculated.  To  detach  the  latter  more,  from  the  influence  of  the 
fixteen,  he  artfully  contrived,  to  get  an  addition  made  to  their  num- 
ber of  fevcral  perfons,  eminent  for  their  abilities,  and  rank  in  the  ftate, 
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who  were  named  by  him  ; and  even  ordered  matters  fo,  that  the  fe- 
vcral  deputies  of  the  provinces,  and  all  the  bilhops,  and  princes  of 
the  general  league  of  the  kingdom,  were  declared,  when  prefent, 
afliftant  members  of  the  Parifian  council  of  union.  The  formality 
of  his  admiflion  to  his  high  office,  by  a decree  of  the  court  of  par- 
liament, under  an  oath,  to  defend  and  maintain  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, together  with  the  privileges  of  the  three  orders,  the  laws  and 
conllitutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  authority  of  the  chambers  of 
juflice,  had  a manifeft  tendency  to  controul  private  ambition,  and  o- 
verawe  popular  anarchy ; until  the  affembly  of  the  ftates-gencral 
Ihould  be  conveened,  upon  the  fifteenth  of  July ; to  which  all  or- 
dinances were  referred,  for  their  final  ratification.  Upon  this  dla- 
blifiiment  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  authority,  and  the  face  of  ge- 
neral order  given  to  the  fyftem  of  faction  ; various  decrees  and  re- 
gulations, refpedting  the  confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  heretics,  and 
fuch  as  Ihould  refufe  to  embrace  the  party  of  the  league,  with  other 
political  ftatutes,  were  iffued  in  his  name,  and  that  of  the  council  of 
union  j the  difobedience,  or  contempt  of  whofc  ads  of  fovereignty, 
was  declared  punifhable  with  death.  The  Duke,  now  found  the  ut- 
moft  encouragement  to  exert  himfelf,  in  fpiritingup  the  infurredion 
of  the  other  cities,  and  extending  the  flame  of  difeord  over  the 
kingdom. 

What  palled  in  Paris  proved,  unhappily,  for  Henry,  an  incentive 
to  the  rebellion  of  the  partizans  of  the  league,  in  a number  of  ci- 
ties ; where  fimilar  marks  of  violent  antipathy,  to  his  perfon  and 
government,  were  difplayed.  Roiien,  Lyons,  Touloufe,  Marfcilles, 
Aix,  Arles,  Poidiers,  Bourges,  with  a variety  of  towns,  in  the  more 
central  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  foon  followed  the  example  of  the 
metropolis.  At  firft,  Henry,  affeding  to  defpife  the  tumultuous 
commotion,  or,  to  difiemble  his  apprehenfion  of  its  danger,  faid ; 
« It  is  only  a pack  of  cards,  blown  down  by  a puff  of  wind.”  But 
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lie  poffeffed  not  that  compofure  of  fpirit,  in  the  view  of  prefcnt 
(traits,  which  this  manner  of  fpcaking  expreflcd.  Apt  rather,  from 
his  natural  complexion,  to  be  overtaken  with  fits  of  chagrin  ; he 
was  feized  with  a dyfentery,  which,  being  the  diftemper  of  his  con- 
(litution,  was  violently  increafed  by  the  difquiet  and  vexation  of 
of  mind,  that  affected  him  at  this  juncture  *.  De  Thou  was  intro- 
duced to  his  chamber,  when  he  laboured  under  this  double  paroxyfin 
of  pain  and  grief.  His  fituation,  indeed,  was  fuch,  that  no  ordi- 
nary (hare  of  fortitude  could  fupport  the  didreffes  of  it.  To  the 
(hocking  inftances  of  ungrateful  treachery,  which  the  defertion  of 
many  governors  of  places,  Angularly  indebted  to  him,  afforded;  was 
dill  joined  the  (fumbling  timidity,  and  difagreement  of  fome  of  the 
courtiers  ; about  the  manner  of  oppofing  the  declared  enemies  of 
his  crown ; and,  to  this  latter  circumffancc,  was  added  his  own  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  fulminations  of  Sixtus  Quintus  again (l  him.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  by 
the  mod  early  tranfmiflion  of  his  inftrudlions  to  the  Marquis  of 
Pifani,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Joyeufe,  his  ambaffadors  at  Rome.  To 
appear  the  more  fubmiffive,  and,  on  the  prefumption  of  gaining 
his  point  by  it ; he  departed  from  a plea  he  had,  with  fome  (hew 
of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  at  fird;  about  his  being  abfolved,  for  what 
had  been  done  at  Blois,  in  confequence  of  a brief  obtained  by  him, 
the  year  before,  from  the  Pope.  D’Angenncs,  Bi(hop  of  Mans, 
had  been  difpatched  by  him,  with  a fpccial  order,  to  requed  his  ab- 
folution  in  pure  grace  of  his  Holinefs  ; and  this  prelate,  according- 
ly, intreated  it,  with  the  prodration  of  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Sixtus f. 
But  the  Pope,  as  it  was  believed,  at  fird,  giving  way  to  an  affccled 
refentment,  for  the  affaifination  of  a Cardinal,  and  refufing  to  treat 
about  pardoning  the  King,  but  in  a confidoryof  the  Cardinals;  in- 
lenfibly,  allowed  his  violent  temper  to  get  the  better  of  his  cool  fen- 
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timents  of  the  affair.  In  the  courfe  of  the  negociation,  fome  argu- 
ments ufed  by  Henry’s  envoys,  about  the  ecclefiadical  privileges  of 
the  King  and  kingdom  of  France,  irritating  Sixtus  the  more;  he  in- 
filled, that,  before  abfolution  was  granted,  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon, and  the  Archbifliop  of  Lyons  Ihould  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  magnified  accounts  of  the  fuperior  power  of 
the  league  in  France,  and  the  addrefs  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s 
agents,  difpofed  the  Pope  to  ful'pend  his  determination;  while  Hen- 
ry, involved  in  the  utmod  perplexity  and  peril,  found  no  proper  re- 
fource,  either  in  his  domeftic  councils,  or  in  his  foreign  treaties,  for 
fuccour.  When,  at  laft,  the  refolution  was  formed  to  rccal  the 
Duke  of  Nevers’s  army  from  Poiclou,  and  oppofe  it  to  the  league  ; 
difficulties  were  dill  darted  by  that  chieftain,  about  conducing  it 
to  the  north  of  the  Loire;  led  the  war  with  the  protedants  Ihould  be 
thought  to  be  deferted  by  the  King.  Thedilpatchof  de  Sancy  to  the 
Swifs  cantons,  in  difguife,  and  without  money,  in  order  to  procure  a 
levy  of  troops,  fliowed  the  draits  and  indigence  to  which  Henry  was 
reduced.  The  extremity  of  his  affairs  dill  incrcafing,  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  feek  a place  of  greater  fafety  than  Blois  *;  .while,  in  the 
centre  of  his  kingdom,  Tours,  and  Bcangeney,  were  the  only  other 
places  that  offered  him  an  accefiible  retreat. 

Neceffity,  of  the  mod  preffmg  kind,  and  not  choice,  at  length 
determined  Henry,  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  the  King  of  Navarre. 
Though  Sixtus  Quintus  himfelf  had  predicted  this  confequence, 
from  the  infolent  procedure  of  the  Guifes.and  the  league;  and  con- 
fiderate  men  perceived,  early,  that  Henry  would  be  forced  to  take 
this  mcafure  t ; yet,  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  the  hidorians, 
that  it  was  with  a mixture  of  rcludfance,  anxiety,  and  dread,  that 
he  proceeded  to  execute  fo  neceffary  a refolution.  Strange,  indeed, 

and 
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and  ineligible,  might  the  political  tranfuion  appear,  and  feel  to  Book  II. 
Henry;  who  had  lhowcd  confiftcncy  and  ftcadinefs  in  nothing  fo 
much,  as  in  his  purpofe  of  reducing  the  proteftants ; whofe  alliance 
and  aid  now  became  indifpenfibly  requifite  to  the  prefervation  of 
his  crown.  Viewed  in  a political  light,  the  event  itfelf  might  well 
be  reckoned  marvelous  in  a catholic  kingdotn  ; and,  contemplated 
in  a religious  one,  it  might  be  accounted  a providential  reproof  to  that 
bigotted  antipathy,  and  hoftile  rage,  with  which  the  proteftants  had 
been  pcrfecutcd  in  the  French  ftate.  That  this  party  had  fubfifted,  treaty  with 
under  fuch  a long  ferics  of  conflicts,  with  the  fuperior  power  of  the  Navarre.” 
catholicks  and  the  government,  and  was,  at  this  juncture,  capable 
of  affording  fupport  to  Henry,  who  never  favoured  them ; was,  cer- 
tainly, a matter  of  lingular,  admiration.  Their  ability  to  perforin 
this  fervice  to  the  finking  ftate,  was  no  lets  an  honourable  proof  of 
their  invincible  fortitude,  than  their  ready  difpofition  to  engage  in 
it,  proved  a laudable  teftimony  of  their  loyalty  and  moderation  be- 
ing fuperior  to  the  refentment  of  their  fufferings.  That  they  were 
kept  in  this  temper,  and  neither  forfeited  their  reputation  in  arms, 
nor  alienated  their  affections  from  the  King,  may,  juftly,  be  aferi- 
bed  to  Henry  of  Navarre’s  continuing  to  a&  as  their  head  and  con- 
duftor  ; with  that  intrepid  valour,  mixed  with  unaffected  generali- 
ty, and  circumfpe&ion  without  craft,  which  dignified  his  name  and 
charadter. 

During  the  interval  of  the  affembly  of  the  Hates  at  Blois,  and  the 
agitated  fccne  of  affairs  that  attended,  and  followed  it ; the  King  of 
Navarre,  and,  indeed,  all  the  proteftant  partizans,  feemed  to  be 
thrown  out  from  the  political  and  military  drama  ; which  was  fo 
completely  occupied  by  the  catholicks  themfclvcs.  Their  diftant  en- 
terprifes  in  arms,  in  a corner  of  France  ; however  toilfomc  to  their 
fmall  and  fcattcred  forces,  diminilhed,  for  a time,  the  appearance  of  . 
their  importance,  in  the  great  fcale  of  events.  But  the  effeCls  of 
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their  pcrfevering  valour  foon  broke  into  view ; when,  after  feveral 
other  fuccefsful  fieges  of  places,  the  King  of  Navarre  advanced  to 
the  aflault  of  Niort,  in  the  borders  of  Poi&ou ; and,  by  an  uncom- 
mon exertion  of  military  conduct,  as  well  as  of  prowefs,  carried  this 
important  garrifon  by  ftorm.  When,  here,  firft  acquainted  with 
the  aflaffination  of  the  Guifes,  an  event  more  favourable  to  his  inte- 
reft,  than  to  that  of  any  other  perfon ; he  exprefled  himfelf  with 
commifcration  of  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  “ w'hich  yet  he 
owned,  his  too  great  confidence  had  provoked.”  Having  march- 
ed a long  way,  on  foot,  to  the  relief  of  Garnache,  a place  befieged 
by  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  a fever,  occafioned  by  fatigue,  feized  him 
on  the  road  ; and  fufpended,  for  a little,  the  order  and  progrefs  of 
his  troops.  But,  on  his  fpeedy  recovery,  which  was  followed  by 
the  recefs  of  Never’s  army ; he  fhowed  how  well  he  could  turn 
this  opportunity,  increafed  by  the  firft  confuiion  of  the  divided  ca- 
tholics, to  the  advantage  of  his  party.  In  a few  weeks,  Pont  St 
Maixant,  and  Maillcfais  ; and,  towards  the  Loire,  the  towns  and 
forts  of  Loudun,  L’lfle-Bouchard,  Mirebau,  Vivonne,  and  Chatelle- 
raut,  were  forced  by  him  to  furrender.  It  was  at  the  taking  of  the 
laft  of  thefe  places  *,  that  the  Baron  dc  Roni  communicated  to  him 
intelligence  of  the  fecret  engagement  the  King  of  France  had  enter- 
ed into  with  him,  about  concluding  a treaty,  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence. The  King  of  Navarre  received  the  news  with  diffidence ; 
and,  as  he  had  too  much  reafon,  afked,  “ If  Henry  meant,  at  laft, 
to  be  finccre  with  him  ?”  We  may  attribute  to  fpleen,  more  than 
to  any  juft  ground,  the  complaint  ftated  by  de  Roni,  in  his  me- 
moirs ; that,  from  the  accident  of  his  ficknefs,  du  Pleffis  Mornay 
robbed  him  of  the  honour  of  finilhing  this  agreement  between  the 
Kings  +•  It  is  evident,  from  feveral  other  hiftorians,  that  du  Pleffis, 
as  an  able  minifter,  was  employed  in  the  beginning,  as  well  as  in 

the 
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the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  *.  It  bore  only  the  name  of  a truce  for 
a year,  and,  excepting  two  or  three  fecret  articles,  it  implied  no 
more  than  a fufpenfion  of  arms  ; like  that  which  had,  lately,  been 
agreed  upon,  between  Alphonfo  d’  Ornano,  the  King’s  Lieutenant 
in  Dauphiny,  and  Lefdiguieres.  So  apprehenfive  and  fearful  did 
Henry  ftill  (how  himfelf,  about  the  confequence  of  calling  the  Hu- 
gonots  to  his  aid ! 

For  two  weeks,  after  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  fettled,  the 
King  of  France,  on  feveral  pretences,  interpofed  a delay  f,  about 
the  delivery  of  his  figned  engagement  to  his  brother  of  Navarre. 
By  the  agency  of  the  Pope’s  nuncio  Morolini,  he  even  tried  his  laft 
effort,  to  engage  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  to  terminate  the  difeord  be- 
tween them ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  propofed  a reference  of  the 
whole  grounds  of  it  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  judgment  of 
Sixtus  Quintus.  Upon  the  refufal  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  to 
fufpend  hoftilities;  the  truce  with  the  King  of  Navarre  was  publifh- 
ed,  in  the  form  of  an  edict.  From  fuch  appearances  of  ambiguous 
conduct,  and  even  of  approaches  to  treachery,  on  Henry’s  part,  a 
fufheient  explication  of  his  brother’s  hefitation,  to  proceed  to  the 
firft  interview  with  him,  may  be  derived.  After  the  town  of  Sau- 
inur  was  yielded  to  him,  for  the  fecurc  paflage  of  his  troops  over 
the  Loire ; this  lignal  meeting  of  the  two  Kings  took  place,  at  the 
caftle  of  PlcfEs,  near  the  city  of  Tours.  In  his  progrefs  to  it,  being 
urged  by  feveral  meffengere  from  Henry,  who  was  in  hazard  of 
being  affaulted  in  his  new  quarters,  by  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne;  the  King  of  Navarre  made  a march  with  fome  troops, 
that  kept  him  two  and  twenty  hours,  on  horfeback.  When  arri- 
ved near  the  place  of  conference  ; the  enterance  on  a fcenc,  fo  new 
to  himfelf,  and  his  followers,  occafioncd  a paul'c  ; and  a council  to 

1 i 2 . be 
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bo  held  with  his  chief  officers.  To  fomc  of  them,  mindful  of  the 
former  repeated  perfidies  of  the  court,  and  the  recent  evidences  of 
Henry’s  tergiverfation ; the  rifk  of  this  laft  ftep  to  be  made,  which 
would  put  their  heroic  leader,  and  thcmfelvcs,  in  the  power  of  the 
catholicks,  appeared  awful  and  terrifying.  “ Can  any  of  us  be  furc, 
faid  they,  that  a Prince,  fo  averfe  to  us,  and  fo  diilraded  with  his 
fears,  will  not,  when  he  has  fuch  an  opportunity,  purchafc  his 
peace,  and  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  and  the  violent  catholicks, 
by  delivering  us  up  as  a facrifice  to  them.”  Du  Pleflis  Mornay, 
and  Chaftillon,  ufed  their  beft  arguments,  to  filcncc  thofe  morofe 
and  jealous  murmurers  ; and  Henry*,  darting  up  with  hisufual  a- 
lacrity,  cut  fhort  the  deliberation,  by  faying,  “ I have  rcfolved  to  go 
on  ; and  you,  my  friends,  will  do  well  to  think  no  more  of  the 
matter.”  By  this  time,  the  King  having  come  forth  from  Tours, 
expetted  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  park  of  Pleflis ; whether  a vaft 
multitude  of  people  had  flocked  to  behold  fo  rare  a fpe&acle.  For 
almofl  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  two  Princes  flood  in  view  of  each 
other,  at  the  diftancc  of  not  many  paces,  without  being  able  to  em- 
brace, on  account  of  the  interveening  crowd  ; who  redoubled  their 
joyful  exclamations,  “ Long  live  the  King,  and  the  King  of  Na- 
varre.” The  latter  fell  on  his  knee,  before  Henry ; who  inflantly 
raifed  him  up,  and  folded  him  in  his  arms.  Their  amicable  inter- 
view, fo  pleafmg  to  the  promifeuous  fpettators,  afforded  yet  more 
cordial  fatisfaCtion  and  joy,  to  the  confiderate  well-wilhers  of  their 
country;  who,  deploring  the  miferies  of  France,  faw  no  other  pof- 
fible  remedy  for  them,  but  by  a happy  union  of  the  King  with  the 
lawful  fucceffor  to  the  throne.  Having  retired,  after  the  conference, 
to  his  quarters;  the  King  of  Navarre  appeared,  next  morning,  on 
his  way  to  Henry’s  lodgings,  accompanied  only  with  a Angle  page, 
and  was  introduced  to  his  bed-chamber.  By  this  behaviour,  he  en- 

deavour- 

* Mem.  de  Sully,  ibid.  Mem.  de  la  ligue,  p.  298. 
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deavoured  to  baniffi  the  diffidence  of  feveral  of  his  officers,  and 
fhoweda  noble  oblivion  of  that  treatment,  and  thofe  injuries,  which 
had  formerly  provoked  him  to  fay,  “ That  he  would  never  go  a- 
gain  into  the  King’s  clofet;  but  through  the  line  of  an  army,  drawn 
up  for  his  guard.” 

Previous  to  this  public  pledge  of  the  union  of  Henry,  and  the 
King  of  Navarre;  the  former  had  publilhed  his  ban  and  arriere-ban, 
for  railing  the  gendarmerie  of  the  nobles,  and  all  the  vaflals  of  his 
crown  *.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  his  adherents,  were  proclaim- 
ed rebels,  and  fubjeft  to  the  penalties  of  treafon ; and,  by  another 
declaration,  under  his  royal  authority,  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
all  the  other  fupreme  courts  and  chambers  of  jullice,  and  of  the  fi- 
nances, formerly  held  in  that  city,  and  in  fome  other  revolted  towns, 
were  transferred  to  Tours.  The  ftyle  of  authority  in  the  kingdom 
could  not  be  affiimcd  by  the  other  Prince ; but  his  addrefs  to  the 
three  eftates  of  France,  and  his  fubfequent  manifefto,  on  his  paffing 
the  Loire,  for  the  King’s  fervice,  equalled,  in  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment, and  elegant  compofition,  the  fpirited  and  polilhed  produc- 
tions of  du  Pleffis  Mornay ; which  have  been  mentioned,  as  the 
mafter-pieces  of  the  writing  of  that  time.  But  while,  with  fuch  a 
coadjutor  in  arms,  as  the  King  of  Navarre;  the  fchemes  for  Hen- 
ry’s defence,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  the  infurgent  leaguers,  began 
to  be  fettled,  and  carried  on,  with  more  alacrity  and  vigour  ; the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  had  meditated  the  ftriking  a dangerous  blow ; 
by  throwing  himfelf,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  on  foot,  in  that 
neighbourhood,  upon  the  King’s  quarters,  in  the  city  of  Tours  f. 
D’Oifcl,  an  officer,  eminent,  no  lefs  for  his  talents  in  artificial  nego- 
tiation, and  intrigues,  than  for  thofe  of  a military  kind,  is  reckoned 
to  have  encouraged  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  to  this  brifk  enterprife. 

Like 
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Like  many  others,  whole  principles  of  loyalty  the  ferment  of  the 
civil  wars  had  diinpated,  or  reduced  to  the  balance  of  their  intereft; 
he  had  feigned  a difobligation  with  Henry,  for  not  declaring,  di- 
rectly, how  he  would  employ  him;  and,  though  freed  from  captivi- 
ty, by  the  King  of  Navarre,  on  condition  that  he  ferved  Henry;  he 
quitted  Tours,  with  avowed  difeontent,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne’s  army.  He  had  made  his  obfervations,  with  a 
foldier’s  eye,  on  the  fituation  of  the  fuburbs ; which  was  liable  to 
be  attacked,  from  fome  declivities  of  the  ground  about  it ; with  much 
more  advantage,  than  it  could  be  defended.  This  was  reported  by 
him  to  the  catholic  commander  ; who,  alfo  confidering,  what  was 
fuggefted  to  him,  about  the  inclination  of  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
favour  the  league,  and  the  confufion  that  yet  prevailed  amongft  the 
followers  of  the  King’s  rout  from  Blois,  and  the  little  probability 
there  was  of  the  catholic  and  proteftant  officers  aCting  in  concert ; 
was  convinced,  that  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  loft. 
Defirous  of  making  the  affault,  while  the  King  of  Navarre  was  gone 
towards Chinon,  to  bring  up  his  infantry;  he  made  a forced  march 
of  eleven  leagues,  in  the  night,  and,  with  the  couriers  of  his  army, 
reached  the  avenues  of  the  fuburbs,  an  hour  after  fun-rife  *.  The 
King,  about  the  time  of  their  arrival,  had  rode  out,  with  a few  at- 
tendants, to  take  a view  of  the  environs  of  the  place ; and,  narrow- 
ly efcapcd  being  furprifed  by  them.  The  alarm,  of  the  unexpected 
approach  of  the  enemy,  created  the  utmoft  confulion  in  the  city. 
Some  of  the  moft  gallant  of  the  King’s  officers  and  loldiers,  led  by 
Grillon,  iffiied  from  the  fuburbs,  to  repulle  thofe  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  who  had  poffeffcd  themfeives  of  the  path-ways  into  it ; but 
they  were  foon  overpowered ; and,  the  flight  outworks  being  affault- 
ed,  and  carried,  againft  the  long,  but  diforderly  efforts  of  the  de- 
fenders, 

* D’Aubignc,  liv.a.  chap.  18. 
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fenders,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  gate,  from  whence  they 
came ; in  the  defence  and  (hutting  of  which,  Grillon  was  fcverely 
wounded  ; and  fevcral  of  his  party  loft  their  lives.  The  intrench- 
inents  of  the  fuburbs  were  now  invaded,  and  mattered  by  the  ene- 
my’s forces,  with  the  flaughter  of  above  two  hundred  men,  on  the 
King’s  fide ; when  the  arrival  of  Chatillon,  la  Trimouille,  and  Ro- 
chefoucaut,  who  were  foon  followed  by  four  proteftant  regiments, 
revived  the  courage  of  the  blockaded  catholics.  Their  undifturbcd 
looks,  and  ftayed  motion,  in  paffing  the  bridge  of  the  Loire,  where 
they  were  expofed  to  the  cannon-fhot,  and  mufquetry  of  the  ene- 
my, heightened  the  idea  of  their  fuccour  ; and  their  white  fcarfs, 
well  known  to  their  adverlaries,  gave  intelligence  that  the  King  of 
Navarr^,  with  other  divifions  of  his  army,  was  near  at  hand.  His 
appearance  quickly  baffled  all  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat,  with  as  much  hurry,  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  enterprife. 

A relief,  fo  feafonably  afforded  to  the  King  and  court  of  Tours, 
was  reckoned  an  aufpicious  effeG,  and  confirmation  of  their  new  al- 
liance with  the  King  of  Navarre.  Henry,  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  Chatillon,  and  his  fellow  chieftains  upon  the 
bridge,  declared  himfelf  not  only  fatisfied,  but  charmed  with  their 
behaviour  * ; and,  in  public  token  of  his  approbation  and  efteem  of 
their  valour,  he  put  on  their  white  fcarf ; an  honour  to  them,  which 
gave  offence  to  fuch  of  his  courtiers  as  ftill  retained  their  fullen  a- 
verfion  and  prejudices  ; while  the  more  liberal  and  generous  among 
them,  confcffed,  that  his  Majcfty  might  well  engage  them  to  a£t  in 
his  fervice,  as  they  had  now  done,  by  this  honorary  teftimony  of 
his  favour.  The  Duke  of  Efpernon’s  acceffion  to  die  court  at  this 

time, 
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time,  with  a choice  body  of  troops,  upon  a mefiage  from  the  King, 
proved  alfo  of  confiderable  advantage  to  the  royalifts  j efpecially  as 
it  was  * attended  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  Marihal  d’Autnont, 
and  other  courtiers  to  this  once  fo  much  hated  chieftain.  Their  polls, 
and  places  of  action,  fo  far  as  the  defultory  revolts  permitted  it,  were 
now  affigned  to  the  loyal  commanders  and  nobility.  To  the  King 
of  Navarre,  Henry,  not  unwillingly,  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  and  the  chief  burden  of  the  war.  The 
Count  of  Soiflbns  was  fent  to  command  in  Britanny,  againft  the 
Duke  of  Mercocur ; and  the  Duke  of  Monpcnlier  was  charged  with 
the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  league,  in  his  province  of  Nor- 
mandy ; which,  by  the  revolt  of  many  towns,  was  in  danger  of  be- 
ing over-run.  To  himfelf,  Henry  referved  the  care  of  difpatching 
ambafladors  to  foreign  courts,  foliciting  the  afliftance  of  princes  in 
his  caule,  which  feemed  interefting  to  all  fovereigns,  and  of  ma- 
naging his  now  more  perplexed  bufinefs  with  the  court  of  Rome  f- 
Not  only  were  the  Princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  Queen 
of  England  implored  to  engage  in  the  protection  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, but  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  known  inftigator  and  protedor 
of  the  catholic  league  in  France,  was  addrefled,  by  a fpccial  embaf- 
iy ; that,  as  a Sovereign,  in  amity,  and  under  the  obligation  of 
treaties  with  Henry,  he  might  concur  in  extinguifliing  a rebellion 
of  fubjeCts  againft  their  lawful  Prince  ; an  evil  which  he  himfelf 
experienced  in  the  Netherlands.  Philip  knew  well  how  to  make 
the  evafive  reply  that  was  fuitable  to  bis  views. 

As  a revolution  in  the  civil  wars  of  France  now  took  place,  that 
never  once  enfued  in  any  former  period  of  them  ; and  the  arange- 
ment  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  proteftants  on  the  fide  of  the 

crown, 

* Thuan.  ibid.  p.  434.  t Ibid,  p-  439. 
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crown,  produced  a fingular  and  important  change  in  the  political 
Rate  of  the  government ; it  becomes,  not  unfeafonable,  to  interrupt 
the  narrative  of  the  domeRic  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  confiRing 
wholly  in  military  enterprifes,  and  to  enter  on  the  review  of  the 
principal  events  that  had  paffed,  during  four  or  five  years,  in  other 
Rates  of  Europe. 
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IN  the  Netherlands,  the  fate  of  the  confederated  Hates,  feemed, 
in  a manner,  to  depend  upon  that  of  Antwerp ; now  befieged 
by  the  Duke  of  Parma  *.  Its  defence,  and  the  attacks  made  up- 
on it,  proved  a celebrated  exhibition  of  the  military  art  of  thofe 
times.  All  the  contrivances,  and  engines  of  war,  then  known,  were 
employed  on  both  fides.  The  mod  laborious  and  coflly  works 
were  confirudcd  by  land  and  water.  The  refolution  of  the  garri- 
fon,  aided  by  the  fituation  of  the  city,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, baffled,  for  a long  time,  the  efforts  of  the  moll  experienced 
general  of  his  age.  But  the  furrender  of  Antwerp,  at  laft,  Ihowed, 
that  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  military  (kill,  and  induflry,  were  equal 
to  the  greateft  undertakings  ; and  that  an  impregnable  fortrefs,  as 
the  city  was  reckoned,  was  only  a chimerical  idea. 


Dejeded  with  this  lofs,  added  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  O- 
rangc ; the  Hates  at  the  Hague  refolved  to  throw  themfclvcs  a- 
gain  upon  the  protedion  of  France  or  of  England;  and  to  offer  the 
fovereignty  of  their  provinces  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
powers  f.  After  fome  deliberation,  the  preference  was  given  to 
the  former ; notwithflatiding  the  late  experience  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou’s  treacherous  behaviour.  But,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the 

envoys 
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envoys  of  the  dates,  fent  to  the  court  of  France,  met  with  fo  cold  a 
reception  from  Henry,  as  gave  them  no  encouragement  to  expert 
his  protection.  Upon  turning  their  application  to  England  ; they 
were  more  fuccefsful.  Queen  Elifabcth,  to  whom  the  danger  of  a 
people,  connected  with  England  by  their  contiguous  fituation,  by 
their  religion,  and  their  commerce,  appeared  interefting,  de- 
termined to  engage  earnedly  in  their  defence.  Without  accepting 
the  fovereignty  offered  her  by  the  dates;  fhe  confented  to  a formal 
treaty  with  them  *.  By  the  terms  of  it,  fhe  agreed  to  furnifh,  du- 
ring the  war,  and  maintain,  upon  her  own  expence,  a body  of  five 
thoufand  foot,  and  a thoufand  horfe.  For  the  repayment  of  the 
money,  the  town  of  Flufhing,  the  Cadle  of  Rammekins,  and  the 
Brill,  were  to  be  put  in  her  pofleffion.  The  commander  of  the 
Queen’s  forces,  with  the  title  and  rank  of  Governor-general  of  the 
Provinces,  was  to  have  a feat,  and  a deliberative  voice  in  the 
council  of  the  dates ; together  with  two  other  Englifhmen,  that  he 
might  nominate.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  treaty,  the  juft 
and  equitable  purpofes  of  the  Englidi  Queen  were  manifeft ; and 
the  dates  had  reafon  to  conclude,  that  die  intended  to  ad  with  all 
fincerity  and  honour  in  it. 

After  a vindication  of  the  Queen’s  offenfive  league  with  the 
dates  was  publifhed  by  her ; the  Earl  of  Leiceder,  her  favourite, 
took  his  departure,  with  a retinue  of  Englifh  Lords,  and  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen,  for  Flufhing  f.  He  was  received  by  the  dates, 
not  only  with  all  tedimonies  of  honour,  and  public  congratulation ; 
but  the  dignity  and  title  of  Captain-general  of  their  army  and  navy 
was  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him.  In  almod  every  refpeCl,  that 
fpecies  of  fovereign  authority,  exercifed  by  the  governorsofthe  Low 
Countries,  under  Charles  V.  was  recognized  in  him,  as  Queen  E- 
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trade  of  the  flates.  He  prohibited  the  freighting  of  Blips,  with 
warlike  Bores,  or  provifions  of  any  kind,  for  neutral  ports,  as  well 
as  to  thofe  of  the  enemy.  By  this,  and  other  reBri&ivc  orders  iffued 
by  him,  it  was  LeiccBer’s  aim,  to  procure  redemption-money  from 
the  merchants.  But,  as  always  happens,  where  the  freedom  of 
commerce  is  tampered  with ; he  only  drove  numbers  of  the  mer- 
cantile people  out  of  the  country,  into  Hamburgh,  Emden,  Bre- 
men, and  other  Hanfe  towns.  This  proved  the  fource  of  the  dif— 
content,  which  the  Bates  foon  teBificd  againB  him. 

The  town  of  Grave  being  beficged  by  the  Spaniards  under  Count 
Mansfeldt ; the  firB  remarkable  appearance  of  the  Englifh  auxilia- 
ries was  in  building  and  defending  a fort,  that  ferved  for  its  re- 
lief. A party  of  them,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  gave  a 
fignal  rcpulfe  to  a numerous  body  of  the  enemy  *.  Various  ex- 
ploits of  valour,  and  important  fervices  in  the  campaign,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  hiBorians,  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifli  captains.  By 
their  rapid  affaults  of  places,  and  cutting  off  the  convoys  of  the  c- 
nemy ; the  more  regular  operations  of  Parma’s  army  were  often  re- 
tarded ; and  while  employed  in  the  liege  of  any  confiderahlc  place, 
that  general  always  found  his  advantages  impaired,  by  their  furprife 
of  l’omc  fort  or  garrifon.  Edward  Stanley’s  prowefs  was  famous  : 
He  grafped  the  enemy’s  fpear  pufhed  againB  him,  and  hung  by  it, 
till  he  was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  rampart.  Sir  Roger  Williams 
joined  with  Shenk,  a native  of  Frizeland.in  an  attempt  of  the  moB 
daring  and  dangerous  nature.  With  a hundred  horfemcn,  they 
. endeavoured  to  penetrate,  through  Parma’s  entrenched  camp,  into 
the  town  of  Venlo.  Williams  was  infligated  to  the  enterprize,  by 
the  pure  defire  of  glory ; while  Shenk  had  the  additional  motive  of 
vifiting  his  wife  and  family  in  the  beficged  town.  They  made  their 

way, 
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way,  almoft  to  the  Spanifh  general’s  tent  5 and  retreated  with  the 
lofs  of  forty  foldiers.  At  Zutphen,  where  a large  party  of  Spaniards, 
with  a convoy,  was  defeated ; Sir  Philip  Sidney  received  his  mor- 
tal wound.  In  him,  nature  had  fo  happily  mixed  her  gifts  of  ge- 
nius, with  the  manly  and  heroic  endowments  of  the  mind  ; that 
he  was  the  objed  of  general  efteem  and  love  *.  His  countrymen 
deeply  mourned  the  lofs  of  one,  whom  they  admired  as  the  bright- 
eft  model  of  magnanimity,  virtue,  and  amiable  manners  ; and  fo- 
reigners, who  knew  him,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  eulogy,  and 
joined  in  the  regret  of  his  untimely  death. 

Upon  the  ceffation  of  the  campaign,  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  ready 
to  depart  into  England,  found  various  complaints  made  by  the 
Hates,  againft  his  adtniniflration.  He  took  an  artificial  courfe  to 
ftifle  them  f.  By  a public  aft,  he  entrufted,  during  his  abfence, 
the  fupreme  authority  in  all  civil  and  military  affairs  with  the  coun- 
cil of  the  ftates  ; and,  by  another  private  one,  he  referved  to  himfelf 
the  command  over  all  governors  of  provinces,  and  cities,  and  even 
reftrided  their  ordinary  jurifdidion.  From  this  equivocal  delega- 
tion of  his  authority,  joined  to  the  con  traded  powers  of  the  gover- 
nors, many  contcfts  and  diforders  arofe;  for  which  no  prefent  reme- 
dy could  be  found  J.  Every  Captain  in  a garrifon  aded  the  com- 
mandant ; and  the  foldiers  became  mutinous,  and  abandoned  to  ra- 
pine. The  ftates,  having  the  pretence  of  the  public  fafety  to  plead, 
transferred  their  whole  authority,  and  the  charge  of  the  common- 
wealth, upon  Count  Maurice  of  Naffau.  Without  annulling  I.ei- 
ccfter’s  commiffion  ; they  hoped  that  Queen  Elizabeth  would  be 
moved,  by  their  complaints,  to  remove  him  from  the  government. 
Finding  fome  of  the  accufations  againft  him  exaggerated,  fhe  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  three  commiffioncrs  to  make  fuch  inquiry,  as  might  fatis- 
fy  her,  and  appeafe  the  ftates.  In  the  mean  time ; the  campaign 
being  opened  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  fiege  of  Sluyce;  necefli- 
ty  obliged  the  ftates  to  folicit  Leicefter’s  return,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  their  army.  But,  after  the  lofs  of  that  place,  new  quarrels 
enfued  between  them.  Dreading  that  Leicefter’s  defigns  were  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  of  the  late  Duke  of  Anjou ; the  ftates  made  an  ad  di- 
verting him  of  his  commiflion.  Too  haughty  to  bear  this  afront, 
and  unwilling  to  be  forced  by  them ; Leicefter  got  the  city  of  Ley- 
den, and  fome  other  places  to  declare  for  him.  Hoftilities  were  be- 
gun, and  difpofitions  made  by  him,  for  a violent  invafion  of  the 
government ; when  Elifabeth’s  abfolute  command  obliged  her  proud, 
and  ambitious  favourite,  to  deftft  from  his  purpofes,  and  return  into 
England. 

The  nations  aided  by  foreign  armies,  have,  often,  fuffered  from 
their  ufurpations.  The  ftates  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  fecond 
time,  experienced  this  misfortune.  After  Leicefter’s  formal  refig- 
nation  of  his  authority  ; the  fedition,  and  revolt  of  feveral  towns 
being  continued  ; it  required  the  appointment  of  another  Englilh 
general,  to  fupport  Count  Maurice  of  Naflau,  in  reducing  them  to 
obedience  *.  In  the  midft  of  fuch  broils ; the  ftates  could  not  have 
efcaped  being  overpowered  ; by  one  fo  capable  of  improving  every 
advantage,  as  the  Prince  of  Parma.  But  this  wife  commander’s  at- 
tention was,  at  this  jundure,  directed  to  another  object.  Required 
by  Philip  LI.  to  prepare  for  the  grand  expedition  intended  by  him, 
againft  England ; in  which  he  was  to  have  the  chief  command  ; 
Parma  began  to  colled  magazines,  and  all  kind  of  ftores,  for 
land  and  fea-fervice ; and  to  open  canals  for  the  tranfportation  of 
them,  to  the  harbours  oppofite  to  England.  The  hiftorians  gene- 
rally agree,  that  this  enterprife  had  been  fixed  for  the  year  1587  ; 

but 
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Book  ll.  but  fome  accidents  occafioned  the  deferring  of  it,  till  the  following 
one.  On  account  of  thefe  extraordinary  preparations,  the  campaign 
April  is.  againft  the  dates  was  not  pufhed  with  vigour.  A congrefs  for  peace, 
which  took  place  in  the  fpring  of  the  enfuing  year,  likewife  contri- 
buted to  interrupt  the  Duke’s  progrefs  in  the  Netherlands ; and 
gave  the  dates  fome  time  to  recover,  from  their  domedic  confufion. 

The  appearance  of  the  formidable  navy  of  Spain,  in  the  Britifh 
channel,  fufpended  the  land-enterprifes  * of  Count  Maurice ; and 
drew  the  Duke  of  Parma,  to  his  proper  dation  with  his  army  at 
Dunkirk.  Both  of  them  attended,  with  a different  anxiety,  to  the 
J“ly  ‘9-  progrefs  of  the  Armada,  along  the  coad  of  England.  The  latter,  ha- 
ving made  all  difpofitions  neceflary  for  the  embarkation  of  his 
troops,  on  board  light  veffcls,  and  Hat-bottomed  boats,  fitted  with 
rafters,  was  too  prudent,  however,  to  venture  his  army  upon  fea ; 
till  he  faw  a probability  of  a fafe  paifage  for  it.  Whether  diflatis- 
■fied  with  what  he  obferved  of  the  unfkilful  conduit  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  Armada,  or  whether,  from  private  difiike  of  the  fervice  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  England ; Parma,  never  embarraifed,  or 
unready,  certainly  fhowed  no  forwardnefs,  to  aft  his  part  in  this  en- 
terprife.  In  the  mean  time;  the  drips  of  war  belonging  to  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  being  furniflied  with  the  larged  artillery,  and 
manned  with  foldiers,  adided  the  Englilh  fleet  in  blockading  the 
harbours  of  Flanders ; until  the  difperiion  and  flight  of  the  Spanifh 
navy  enfued.  Accufed,  and  inveighed  againd  by  the  Spanifh  Ge- 
nerals, as  the  obdruilor  of  their  fuccefs  in  the  expedition ; the  Duke 
of  Parma  led  his  army  to  the  important  fiege  of  Bergen-op-Zome. 
His  ufual  good  fortune  failing ; he  was  obliged  to  raife  it  f.  Upon 
the  occafion  of  a difader,  that  happened  to  a part  of  his  troops,  at 
tllis  fiege  ; it  is  remarked,  that  this  great  commander,  whofe  cool- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  in  all  accidents,  equalled  his  other  qualities,  was,  for  once,  feen  Book  II. 
to  lofe  his  temper,  and  to  give  orders,  in  the  height  of  his  pafiion, 
for  the  affault  of  a bulwark,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  fol-  ' 
diers.  He  was  re ll rained  from  his  purpofe,  with  difficulty,  by  fomc 
of  his  officers ; who  were  fenfible,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  General 
was  overcome,  by  the  emotions  of  the  man.  So  difficult  do  even 
the  mod  temperate  find  it,  to  prefer vc  their  compofurc  in  every  ad- 
venture of  the  field ! 

In  the  fpring  of  the  following  year  ; the  armies  of  the  Spaniards  April, 
and  the  Rates,  again,  took  the  field  ; but  no  important  a&ion  enfued. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Philip  II. ; another  feene  of  adion  was  planned 
out,  for  the  Duke  of  Parma.  As  the  conteft  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  catholic  league  in  France,  proceeded  to  a crifis ; Philip  de- 
termined to  fupport  the  latter,  with  the  more  vigour,  that  he  might 
compenfatc,  in  fome  mcafure,  for  the  blemiffi  of  his  military  fame ; 
by  the  fignal  difafter  of  his  Armada.  In  confequence  of  this  refolu- 
tion ; Parma  was  ordered  to  hold  his  troops  in  readinefs,  for  an  ex- 
pedition into  France. 

The  review  of  the  affairs  of  England,  taken  at  large,  from  the  Affairs  of 
year  1584,  may  be  juftly  faid,  to  include  that  of  fevcral  other  Rates  EnIsJj^d‘ 
in  Europe.  When  Queen  Elizabeth,  changing  her  political  proce- 
dure, began  to  contend,  in  earnefi,  with  the  catholic  King ; Ihe  ex- 
erted her  political  abilities  in  a furprifing  manner ; and  combated, 
vigoroufly,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  machinations  of  his  poli- 
cy, and  the  efforts  of  his  might.  Her  league  with  the  Belgic  Rates, 
was  the  firR  difeovery  of  her  refolution  to  defy  his  power,  and  to 
rifle  engaging  in  open  hoflilities  with  him  *.  Previous  to  this  fnea- 
fure,  ffie  had  endeavoured,  by  her  propofed  match  with  the  Duke 
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Book  II.  of  Anjou,  and  other  fchemes  of  treaties  with  the  court  of  France,  to 
K^r'S\J  draw  Henry  III.  into  an  offenfive  alliance  with  her,  againft  Spain. 

As  the  corrcfpondcnce  of  the  latter,  with  the  partizans  of  the  league 
in  France,  bore  a rcfemblancc  to  the  plots  of  the  popifh  party  in 
England  ; the  had  rcafon  to  prefume,  that  Henry  would  be  induced 
to  take  nteafures  for  their  common  fafety.  But  finding  him  more 
inclined  to  bear  indignities,  than  to  aft  for  the  honour  of  his  crown ; 
(he  applied  all  her  induftry  to  animate  the  proteflant  Princes  and 
Rates,  every  where,  to  defend  themfelves  againfi  the  ambitious  en- 
terprifes  of  the  Spanilh  Monarch  *.  She  kept  a correfpondence 
with  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  proteflant  party,  in  France,  fup- 
plied  them  with  money,  and  encouraged  Englifh  volunteers  to  refort 
1585.  to  their  fervice.  Befides  undertaking  the  protection  of  the  Dutch 
ftates,  by  her  treaty  with  them ; (he  took  care,  by  the  diftribution 
of  penfions,  and  gratuities,  to  maintain  the  intereft  of  her  friends  in 
Scotland. 

After  the  advancement  of  the  young  King  James  VI.  to  the  fove- 
reignty,  in  the  room  of  his  mother ; two  parties  ftrovc,  in  Scotland, 
Of  Scotland.  f°r  the  direftion  of  his  counfcls  and  government  f-  One  of  them, 
which  was  that  of  his  French  allies,  the  Guifcs,  endeavoured  to  in- 
creafc  that  Prince’s  filial  regard  to  his  mother,  and  to  induce  him, 
not  only  to  exert  his  power  to  procure  her  liberty,  but  to  affociate 
her,  with  himfelf,  in  the  fovereign  adminiftration.  The  other  party,- 
in  the  intereft  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ufed  all  arguments  to  perfuade 
him,  to  cultivate  a flrift  friencifhip  with  her,  as  one  ableft  to  pruteft 
him,  and  to  fecure  the  tranquility  of  his  government;  founded,  as 
it  was,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion.  For  liime 
time,  the  eafily  convulfed  ftatc  was  embroiled,  by  thefe  faftions  • 
and  the  young  King’s  authority  was  turned  different  ways,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  their  various  fway  *.  At  length,  the  intereft  of  Elizabeth  Book  II. 
prevailed ; who  got  James  to  conclude  a league  with  her,  upon  the 
principle  of  necefiary  defence,  againft  the  dreaded  defigns  of  the  ca-  June, 
tholic  powers.  It  was  called,  in  the  preamble,  a facrcd  one ; and  the 
confederacies  of  the  popifti  princes,  for  extirpating  other  religions, 
were  declared  to  be  the  motives  to  it. 

It  was  Queen  Elizabeth’s  wife  forefight  of  danger,  from  the  de- 
figns of  Philip  II.  and  not  her  genius  for  political  intrigues,  which 
prompted  her  to  extend  her  influence  among  foreign  dates,  and  to 
engage  them,  at  great  expence,  to  join  with  her  in  oppofing  his  for- 
midable power.  She  felt,  in  her  own  kingdom,  the  pernicious  effi- 
cacy of  his  intrigues  ; which  kept  alive  the  religious  enmity  of  her 
catholic  fubjefts,  to  her  government ; and,  from  the  inclinations  of. 
thebigotted  party  of  them,  to  fupport  the  title  of  Mary  Stuart,  the 
Scottilh  Queen,  to  the  fucceffion,  had  produced  feveral  dangerous  ^VftiVficu". 
confpiracics,  and  plots,  againft  her  perfon  f.  Detained  long  in  cap-  tion- 
tivity,  and  having  little  confidence  in  the  aid  of  the  court  of  France ; 
this  unfortunate  Princcfs  became  fubfervient  to  the  projects  of  the 
Spanifh  Monarch  ; who  covered  them  with  the  pretext  of  religion. 

On  account  of  thefe  circumftances,  in  which  Elizabeth  was  placed  by 
the  clandeftine  practices  of  her  enemies ; Ihe  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  her  fecurity,  at  home,  with  rigid  caution.  In  fome  refpefts,  the 
principles  of  her  government,  equitable,  in  the  general,  and  mild, 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  her  immediate  predcceflors,  were 
highly  arbitrary  and  feverc  %.  The  fpies  employed  by  Walfingham 
her  miniftcr,  to  deleft  delinquents,  and  the  artifices  he  ufed  to  cn- 
fnare  and  convift  them,  appear  more  fuited  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius , 

Cacfar,  than  to  that  of  a Princefs,  fo  juftly  renowned  as  Elizabeth. 

Though  Ihe,  certainly,  knew  better,  what  belonged  to  her  preroga- 

L1  2 tive, 
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Book  11.  live,  and  civil  government,  than  to  admit  private  aflociations  to  be 
formed  among  her  fubje&s,  in  time  of  peace ; yet  thofe  promoted 
by  the  Earl  of  Lcicefter,  and  other  courtiers,  were  encouraged  and 
approved  *.  In  the  parliament,  a bill  of  affociation  was  palled,  for 
profecuting,  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  all  attempts  againft  the  Queen’s 
fafety  ; and  an  extraordinary  tribunal  of  four  and  twenty  commif- 
fioners,  inverted  with  arbitrary  powers,  was  alfo  appointed  to  invefti- 
gate  and  determine,  with  refpedt  to  all  fuch  treafonable  defigns. 

The  terror  into  which  the  nation  was  thrown,  by  the  difeovery  of 
the  plots  of  the  Spanifh  agents,  and  the  emiflaries  of  Rome,  alone 
apologifed  for  thofe  political  excefles.  The  laft  mentioned  of  them, 
had  a particular  reference  to  the  arraignment  of  the  Scottifh  Queen; 
as  the  dreaded  difturber  of  Elizabeth’s  domeftic  quiet.  Babington’s 
plot  furnilhed  the  requifite  materials  for  it.  The  particulars  of  this 
petty  confpiracy,  the  amount  of  the  evidence,  and  Mary’s  concern 
in  it,  have  been  unfolded  by  feveral  late  writers  ; while  the  difeuf- 
fion  of  thofe  points  can  have  little  influence  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  with  refpedt  to  the  juftice  of  her  trial,  her  condemnation, 
and  her  death.  All  thefe  were  fo  unprecedented,  and  inhumane, 
and,  in  the  forlorn  circuinftances  of  that  Princefs,  fo  barbarous ; that 
the  admiflion  of  her  guilt  will  not  palliate,  and  much  lefs  juflify, 
the  procedure  againft  her.  The  hiftorians,  who  infill  upon  the  ar- 
gument of  necelfity,  and  felf-defeuce,  as  Elifabeth’s  excufe,  link  the 
idea,  that  is  generally  formed,  of  the  vigour  of  her  government,  and 
of  the  attachment  of  her  fubjedts  to  her ; by  reprelcnting  both  of 
them  in  conftant  hazard  of  being  fubver.ed,  by  the  partizans  of  an 
exiled  Princefs,  detained  by  her  as  a captive. 

While  Elizabeth  ftudied,  in  vain,  to  remove  from  herfelf,  the 
December,  charge  of  cruelty,  by  publilhing  the  fenteuce  of  the  judges  againft 
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her  royal  kinfwoman,  and  getting  it  confirmed  in  the  parliament*; 
Bcllievre  was  fent  on  purpofe  l'rom  France,  by  Henry  III.  to  inter- 
pofe,  by  arguments,  and  intreaties,  in  Mary’s  behalf.  The  memo- 
rial prefented  by  him,  was  drawn  in  a form  fo  fententious,  and  with 
fo  much  acutenefs,  and  ftrength  of  rcalor^;  that  moll  of  the  hifto- 
rians  have  thought  it  worthy  of  being  recorded  +•  What  du  Mau- 
rier  reports,  in  the  preface  to  his  memoirs,  about  Bellievre  having 
told  his  father,  that  he  had  fecret  inflru&ions  from  Henry,  to  aban- 
don Mary  to  her  fate,  and  even  to  haflen  it ; has  obtained  more  cre- 
dit, than  is  due  to  fuch  a queftionable  teftimony.  That  Henry 
might  be  cold,  and  indifferent,  about  engaging  with  vigour,  in  her 
defence ; is  credible : But  it  fuits  not  with  his  character,  to  fuppofe 
him  delirous,  that  one,  who  had  been  Queen  of  France,  (hould  be 
dilhonoured  by  her  condemnation,  and  rendered  a fpeetacle  to  the 
world,  by  her  violent  death.  It  is  no  argument  of  the  truth  of  this 
anecdote,  though  urged  as  fuch  by  Rapin,  and  others ; that  Henry 
was  charged  with  the  accufation  contained  in  it,  by  the  partizans 
of  the  league.  There  was  no  reproach,  tending  to  defame  this 
Prince,  or  render  him  odious  to  the  catholics,  at  home,  and  abroad, 
which  they  fcrupled  to  fix  upon  him. 

Unmoved  by  the  expoftulations,  and  entreaties,  of  the  French, 
and  other  foreign  envoys ; untouched  with  the  more  indignant  and 
pathetic  remonilranccs  of  James  of  Scotland,  in  clofe  alliance  with 
her ; the  Engliih  Queen,  infcnfible  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  the 
motives  of  honour,  allowed  the  warrant  for  Mary’s  death  to  be  if- 
fued  J,  and  foon  executed,  at  the  cable  of  Fotheringhay.  The  let- 
ters written  by  her  to  Elizabeth,  without  any  exprdfions  of  refent- 
ment,  or  bitternefs,  (howed  that  her  fpirit  was  not  only  refigned, 

but 
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Book  II.  but  furprifingly  compofcd,  to  her  tragical  fate.  Her  behaviour, 
during  the  affe&ing  circumftances  of  it,  was  fuch,  that  the  magna- 
nimity of  a Princefs,  and  of  a martyr,  as  fhe  believed  herfelf  to  be, 
for  the  catholic  faith,  was  fuftaincd  by  her.  To  her  fame,  that 
fupport  was  derived  from  companion,  which  not  the  unfortunate 
only,  but  the  criminal  obtain  ; when  fubjeCted  to  i'ufferings  of  the 
exccffive  kind. 

However  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  may  be  fuppo- 
fcd  to  have  dafhed  the  hopes  of  Elizabeth’s  domeftic  enemies,  it 
had  no  fuch  influence  upon  her  foreign  ones.  The  projects  of  the 
Spanifh  monarch,  the  chief  of  them,  were  only  accidentally  con- 
nected with  the  protection  of  that  unhappy  princefs.  As  the  cham- 
pion of  the  apoftolic  church,  he  accounted  himfclf  bound,  by  the 
bull  of  excommunication  again  ft  Elizabeth,  to  invade  England,  and 
•to  wrcft  the  fccptre  from  that  heretical  Queen  *.  He  alfo  main- 
tained a pcrfonal  right  to  it ; as  being  the  dependent,  by  a daugh- 
ter, of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  the  neareft  catholic  prince,  in  li- 
neal fucceflion  to  the  crown.  From  Mary’s  execution,  which  was 
deplored  at  the  catholic  courts,  he  was  furniftted  with  a new  and 
plaufible  argument  of  quarrel,  and  indignation  againft  Elizabeth  ; 
and  befidcs  his  hopes  of  fcvcral  of  them  concurring  with  him,  he 
knew,  that  King  James  had  an  irrefiftible  incitement  to  renounce 
his  league  with  her,  and  to  feek,  by  any  hoftile  power,  the  revenge 
of  his  mother’s  death.  In  this  afpeCl  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  foreign 
affairs ; it  was  her  good  fortune,  and  that  of  Britain  in  general,  that 
the  defence  of  her  kingdom  was  connected  with  the  intereft  of  the 
other  nations  in  Europe  ; whether  proteftant  or  catholick.  Alike 
threatened  by  the  tremenduous  power  of  Spain ; it  was  their  policy 
to  fupport,  rather  than  to  pull  down,  any  ftate  marked  out  by  Phi- 
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lip  II.  for  a conqueft.  Notwithftanding  the  devotion  of  Henry  III.  Book  If. 
to  the  catholic  church  * ; he  fhowed  this  knowledge  of  his  political 
intereft ; and,  though  too  much  embroiled  at  home,  to  declare  open- 
ly againft  Spain,  he  gave  fecret,  and  early  intelligence  to  Elizabeth, 
about  the  warlike  preparations  of  Philip  againft  her.  This  Princefs, 
aware  of  her  great  danger  from  that  quarter,  not  only  endeavoured 
to  leflen  or  divert  the  ftorm,  by  enabling  the  ftates  of  Holland  to 
fupport  the  war  againft  the  Duke  of  Parma  f,  hut  flic  difpatched 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  with  a fquadron  of  men  of  war,  to  the  coaft  of 
Spain,  and  Admiral  Cavendifh  with  another,  to  the  fouthern  parts 
of  America.  The  deftru£lion  made  by  the  former,  of  near  a hun- 
dred (hips  and  veflels  at  Cadiz,  befides  fome  valuable  prizes  taken 
at  fca,  is  reckoned  to  have  difabled  the  catholic  King  from  execu- 
ting his  purpofe,  of  invading  England,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year. 

Some  Englilh  writers  likewife  aflert,  that  the  (kill  and  management  1 S87- 
of  a merchant  of  London  contributed  chiefly  to  retard  this  inva-  in'afion  of ' 
fion.  By  his  intereft  in  the  bank  of  Genoa,  upon  which  Philip  dc-  Enslant1, 
pended  for  pecuniary  fupplies,  and  by  his  credit  with  foreign  mer- 
chants, he  caufed  bills,  tofuch  an  amount,  to  be  drawn  on  the  Genoefe 
funds;  that  the  large  demands  of  the  Spanifh  monarch,  for  rigging 
out  his  Armada,  could  not  be  anfwered.  What  remains  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Englifli  affairs,  may  be  properly  included  in  the  re- 
view of  thofe  of  Spain. 

By  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  Duke  Affairi  0£ 
of  Parma,  in  reducing  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Nether-  Spa'n’ 
lands ; Philip  II.  cheriihed  his  hopes  of  obtaining  an  extenfive 
empire  and  dominion  in  Europe.  His  father,  Charles  V. 
though  inverted  with  the  imperial  dignity,  had  not  fuch  a pro- 
fpect  of  fucceis  in  this  ambition.  Supplied  with  the  trealures 
of  the  new  world,  all-powerful  at  fea,  and  retaining  in  his 
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Rook  II.  fervice  the  bell  troops  ofEuropc ; Philip  had  no  fuch  formidable  op- 
poncnts  in  the  field,  as  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  of  France  proved  to 
his  father.  J^ut,  though  without  a rival  of  his  grandeur,  in  any  one 
of  the  European  Princes,  and  fcarcely  to  be  controuled  by  the  con- 
federacy of  feveral  of  them,  this  crafty  monarch,  in  (lead  of  giving 
a general  alarm,  concealed  his  ambitious  defigns,  and  his  firength, 
' 1586.  and  adlcd  only  as  proper  opportunities  prefented  themfelvcs,  With- 
out railing  a flame  of  war,  he  found  the  means  of  weakening  the 
Rates  around  him.  The  contefls  about  religion,  which  fubfifted 
with  violence  in  moft  of  them,  whether  catholic  or  proteftant,  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  fomenting  their  diflentions.  Affec- 
ting the  reputation  of  being  the  only  true  defender  of  the  catkolic 
hierarchy,  he  employed  a number  of  agents,  and  emiflarics,  every 
where,  to  cabal  with  the  difaffcdled  and  thebigotted,  and  to  bribe  the 
turbulent  or  neceflitous  nobles,  in  various  courts.  By  this  means,  there 
was  fcarce  one  ftate  in  Europe,  in  which  a Spanilh  party  was  not 
formed.  Feared,  on  account  of  his  many  zealous  partizans,  and 
his  vaft  power,  few  princes  were  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him.  The 
confederate  Rates  of  Holland,  and  the  Queen  of  England,  were  the 
only  powers  that  oppofed  his  ambition,  and  ventured  to  combat  it. 
Philip’s  patience,  under  various  provocations  from  the  latter,  ap- 
*587.  peared  unaccountable.  But  it  was  now  known,  that  he  made  fe- 
cret,  but  mighty  preparations  for  war.  The  largcR  fliips  for  com- 
bat, and  veflfels  of  all  kinds,  fitted  out  in  the  harbours  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  for  a courfe  of  years,  difeovered,  to  the  intelligent,  his  rc- 
folution  to  be  fixed  for  fome  formidable  enterprife.  The  flownefs  of  his 
procedure,  contributed  to  cover  his  defign ; and,  though  apprehen- 
fions  were  entertained  amongfl  the  neighbouring  Rates,  and  fome 
explication  of  his  purpofes  was  required;  none  of  them  were  fo da- 
ring with  Philip,  as  to  demand,  with  proper  fpirit,  his  categorical 
anfwer. 
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At  length,  as  the  afirologeis,  a century  before  *,  had  predicted  it 
to  be,  the  wonderful  year  enfued  : And,  without  any  faith  in  their 
dark  fcicnce,  it  fecmcd,  from  a coincidence  of  circumflances,  to  be 
ripe  for  fome  great  political  revolution  in  Europe.  When  Philip  IF. 
had,  at  his  leifurc,  prepared,  what  was,  not  improperly,  called  his 
Invincible  Armada  ; that  monarch,  and  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  his 
near  kinfman  and  ally,  had  made  peace  with  the  Turks.  France 
was  itnmerfed  in  civil  broils,  and  the  molt  powerful  faction  in  the 
kingdom,  devoted  to  Spain  : The  Hates  of  the  Netherlands  laboured 
under  a burden  of  war,  which  they  could  not,  by  thcmfelves,  long- 
er fupport : The  King  of  Scotland  was  reckoned  to  be  doubtfully 
inclined  : England  itfelf  was  not  free  from  the  cabals  of  the  difaf- 
fciled  papilts  ; and  the  other  powers  of  Europe  Hood,  either  uncon- 
• cerned,  or  under  timorous  fufpenfe,  and  anxiety  about  the  objedt 
and  id ue  of  the  alarming  enterprife  f.  It  was  now  divulged  abroad, 
that  it  was  directed  againfi  England ; and  lilts  of  the  navy  and 
land-forces  being  publifhed  in  fevcral  languages,  conveyed  a fright- 
ful idea  of  their  irrcfiflible  Itrength.  Belides  many  obvious  mo- 
tives that  determined  Philip  to  an  expedition,  which,  if  fuccefsful, 
put  him  in  pofleflion  of  one  of  the  firft  kingdoms  of  Europe,  infu- 
red  him  of  the  conqueft  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  would  cut 
Ihort  the  further  refiftence  of  the  Hates  of  Holland ; the  air  he  could 
give  it,  as  a Crufade,  againfl  a heretical  kingdom,  was  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  the  Spanilh  nation,  and  his  own.  Sixtus  Quintus  re- 
newed his  prcdccelTor’s  bulls  of  excommunication  and  depofition  a- 
gainfl  Elizabeth,  imparted  his  benedi&ion  to  Philip,  and  all  that 
joined  with  him,  in  promoting  the  laudable  enterprife.  Several 
Princes,  from  Italy  and  Germany,  obeyed  his  holy  mandate,  to  re- 
venge the  infultcd  altars  of  the  apoHolic  church ; and  engaged  them- 
felves,  as  volunteers,  in  the  meritorious  fervicc. 
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7lic  equipment  and  furniture  of  the  Armada , both  for  fea  and 
land-fir  vice,  were,  every  way,  equal  to  the  fame  of  it*.  A hun- 
dred and  thirty  fhips,  having,  from  their  different  conftruCtion 
and  capacity,  the  fundry  names  of  galleons,  galleaffes,  row-gal- 
lies,  and  other  epithets,  compofcd  this  navy ; which  had  alfo  a num- 
ber of  advice-boats,  and  other  fmall  craft,  attending  it.  The  lar- 
ger galleons  were  from  eight  to  thirteen  hundred  tuns  of  burden, 
and  carried  from  thirty  to  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  On  board  this 
fleet  were  embarked,  befides  8000  marines,  and  aooogallcy  -haves f, 
thirty  regiments,  or  172  enfigns  of  foot-foldiers,  amounting  to 
20,000  men.  Five  of  thefe  regiments  were  the  veteran  Tertias  of 
Italy  and  Soain ; and  others  of  them,  the  provincial  bands  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  A hundred  and  thirty  Spanifh  Lords  and  gentle- 
men, with  their  retinue,  became  volunteers  in  the  expedition.  The  • 
warlike  ftores,  and  ammunition,  of  every  kind,  with  the  provifions 
of  victuals,  frefh  water,  wines,  oil,  vinegar,  and  medicines,  were  ful- 
ly proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  fuch  an  armament.  It  appears, 
by  a computation  made,  that  three  hundred  weight  of  bifeuit,  were 
allotted  to  each  galleon  ; at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  a month  to  e- 
very  man  on  board  ; fo  that  other  ncccfTaries  being  furnifhed  in  the 
fame  proportion  ; the  whole  navy  was  victualled  for  fix  months. 
The  various  apparatus,  which  the  hiftorians  have  minutely  record- 
ed, fhowed  the  extreme  attention  and  diligence  ufed  in  the  fupplies, 
and  arrangement  of  the  land  and  fea-forccs  of  the  Armada ; which 
having  loofed  from  Cadiz,  Lifbon,  and  other  ports,  fet  fail  for  its 
general  rendezvous  at  the  Groyne,  in  Gallicia ; being  the  harbour 
ncareft  to  England.  Upon  its  approach  to  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  a florin 
arofc,  which  occafioned  the  difperfion  of  many  fhips,  the  difabling 
of  fome,  and  the  lofs  of  two  or  three.  After  fome  time  fpent  in 
refitting,  they  again  put  to  fea ; and,  having  a favourable  wind, 
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from  the  fouth,  the  whole  fleet,  in  a few  days,  came  within  fight 
of  theLands-end  of  England. 

This  advancement  of  the  Spanifli  Armada  to  the  Englifh  coaft, 
without  being  difeovered,  or  encountered  by  the  Engliih  fleet,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  accident  of  the  ftorm,  by  which  it  had  at  firft 
fuffered.  Such  rumours  were  fpread,  and  fo  many  fictitious  narra- 
tives were  given,  about  its  general  demolition  by  the  tempeft;  that 
the  Englifh  court,  too  credulous,  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  that 
ever  threatened  the  nation  *,  had  fufpended  its  orders  for  the  fleet 
of  obfervation  continuing  at  fea.  The  Queen  hcrfelf,  who  never 
erred  by  want  of  vigilance,  was  fo  much  convinced  that  the  danger 
was  part,  at  leaf!  for  that  feafon,  as  to  difpatch  a meflage  to  the 
Admiral,  requiring  him  to  fend  off  four  of  the  largeft  men  of  war, 
that  they  might  be  laid  up  at  Chatham.  Whether  the  congrefs  that 
was  held  near  Oftend,  between  her  envoys  and  thofe  of  Spain, 
about  a peace,  had  contributed  to  deceive  her,  while  fhe  meant  to 
amufe  her  adverfaries,or  that  Walfingham’s  intelligence  had  entire- 
ly failed  him  in  this  crifis  ; it  is  certain,  that  both  Elizabeth,  and 
her  minifter,  had  refigned  their  immediate  apprehenfions,  about  the 
Armada  of  Spain.  But,  happily,  Lord  Effingham  Howard,  the  Ad- 
miral of  England,  thought,  that  greater  circumfpe&ion  than  was 
ffiown  by  the  council  at  land,  became  his  place  and  charge  at  fea. 
Without  complying  with  an  order  that,  too  precipitately,  difmifled 
the  beft  guard  of  the  nation,  he  fleered  his  courfe  towards  the  coaft 
of  Gallieia.  A fettled  change  of  the  wind  to  the  fouth,  made 
him,  juftly,  dread  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  might  fail  from  the 
Groyne,  pafs  him,  undifeovered,  and  reach  the  defencelefs  coaft 
of  England.  He  returned  fpeedily  to  Plymouth  ; and,  having  al- 
lowed his  mariners  fotne  days  to  refrefh  thctnfelves  on  fl-.ore,  he  de- 
termined to  put  out  to  his  former  ftation.  In  that  fliort  interval, 
the  Spanifli  Armada  was  difeovered,  by  the  captain  of  fome  roving 
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pinnace,  anchoring  near  the  Lizzard  point.  The  information  was 
fcarccly  given  to  the  Admiral  of  England  in  time  fufficient,  to  re- 
call the  failors,  and  haul  out  his  (hips  from  the  harbour,  againft  the 
icjualls  of  wind  that  blew  into  it ; when  it  was  feen  next  day  at  noon, 
to  the  alloniflimcnt  and  terror  of  many  beholders  from  the  land 
of  England,  in  all  its  grand  and  awful  array,  advancing  (lowly,  with 
an  eafy  gale,  but  full  fails,  towards  Plymouth.  Seven  miles  of  the 
hay  feemed  covered  by  the  extenfion  of  the  Armada,  though  bent 
into  the  form  of  a crefcent.  The  towering  fabric  of  the  galleons, 
whole  decks  rofe  high  above  the  waves,  threw  fuch  a (hade  upon 
their  furfacc,  as  had  not  been  feen  by  the  Engliih  mariners ; and 
gave  a difeouraging  view  of  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  thofe  bulky 
(hips  of  war,  compared  to  their  own.  It  is  probable  *,  that,  if  the 
opportunity  had  been  embraced,  of  locking  up  the  Engliih  (hips  in 
the  harbour,  or,  of  encountering  them  in  the  bay,  where  their  quick- 
nefs  in  failing  and  tacking  about,  could  have  little  availed  them;  the 
confequences  might  have  proved  fatal.  Even  the  feizing  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  the  firft  confternation,  perhaps,  might  have  been  atchie- 
ved,  by  the  vaft  power  of  the  Spanilh  fleet.  This  counfel  was 
propofed  by  Ricaldo,  the  Admiral,  and  Diego  de  Valdeza,  to  the 
Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  the  generaliflimo  of  the  expedition.  But 
this  chieftain,  whole  orders  were  ftridt,  to  attempt  nothing,  till  his 
conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  knew  too  well  the  rigid  obe- 
dience Philip  required,  to  venture  any  tranfgreflion  of  them.  Ha- 
ving caft  anchor  at  the  IJle  of  Wight,  he  foon  pafl'ed  by  Plymouth, 
and  gave  the  Engliih  fleet  a feafonable  relief  from  its  difadvantage- 
ous  pofition. 

The  Engliih  navy,  conduced  by  Lord  Howard,  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  two  experienced  commanders,  gained,  now,  the  benefit  of 

the 
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the  open  Tea,  and  of  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the  Armada ; as  it  failed, 
heavily,  before  the  wind.  A clofc  engagement  was,  for  feveral 
prudential  rcafons,  avoided  by  the  Englilh  admiral ; but  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy,  as  occafions  offered,  was  ftrenuoufly  efTaved, 
and  effe&uated  by  him  *.  During  feveral  days,  in  which  the  Spa- 
niih  fleet  paffed  through  the  Britilh  channel ; three  attacks,  upon  di- 
vifions  of  it,  that  lagged  behind,  or  were  accidentally  feparated  from 
its  main  body,  were  made  by  the  Englifh  fquadron.  In  each  of 
them,  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter,  in  this  kind  of  vague  combat, 
was  manifefted.  The  unwieldy  galleons  were  pierced  in  their  hulks, 
and  (hattered  in  their  rigging ; by  the  fliot  of  the  lighter,  and  more 
tradable  veflels  of  their  opponents.  Accidents,  to  which  the  for- 
mer were  more  expofed,  in  any  difficulty,  alfo  contributing  to  their 
hurt;  the  large  galleon  of  Don  Pedro  deValdcza,  with  another  fmaller 
velfel,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh;  who,  on  their  part,  fuffer- 
ed  nothing,  by  the  fliot  of  the  enemy,  that  generally  flew  over 
them.  Only  Captain  Cock,  in  a trading  floop,  fliowed  how  an 
Englifli  feaman  could  fight  his  {hip  to  the  lad;  and  die,  bravely, 
rather  than  furrcndcr.  Having  great  ftrength  for  defence,  but  no 
offenfive  power ; and,  likcafleetofhugeincumberedtranfports,  rather 
than  of  men  of  war  ; the  Armada  proceeded  to  the  frith  of  Calais, 
and  Dover  ; ruffled  by  the  feveral  alfaults  it  had  fuflained,  and  fol- 
lowed, Bill,  by  the  Englifh  ; whofe  fpirits  were  the  more  raifed,  and 
invigorated  to  the  combat,  in  proportion  to  the  perceptible  dejc&ion 
of  their  enemies. 

While  the  Armada  rode,  at  anchor,  near  Calais,  expc&ing  to  be 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  by  frequent  meflages  lent  to 
him,  had  bcch  required  to  ilfue  forth  with  his  powers  from  the 
harbours  of  Flanders ; a new  calamity  enfued,  which  furpafl'ed  its 
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other  misfortunes*  Upon  experience  of  the  almoft  impene- 
trablc  th|ckncfs  of  the  Spanilh  galleons ; another  kind  of  admit 
than  that  of  the  cannon,  was,  by  the  {kill  of  the  Engliffi  com- 
?cdb'y  .he11'  manders>  Prepared  for  them.  Eight  fire-lhips,  equipped  with  all  their 
Engiiih.  combuftible  ftores,  were,  in  the  dark  hour  of  the  night,  fent  down 
and  pulhed  into  the  midft  of  their  fleet.  A general  furprize  arofe  ■ 
joined  with  conftcrnation,  and  hurry  to  Ihun  a danger;  which  feem- 
ed  the  more  terrible,  by  being  new,  and  unknown,  to  many  of  the 
Spamlh  Captains.  They  cut  their  cables,  or  dragged  their  an- 
chors, and,  with  much  confufion,  run  out  to  fea.  Driving  at  ran- 
dom, fevcral  of  them  could  not  hear,  or  did  not  obey  the  fignals, 
given  from  the  admiral’s  fhip,  to  return  to  their  rtation.  To  one 
galleon,  the  fand-banks  about  Calais,  became  fatal;  and  two  others, 
forced  by  the  enemy,  upon  the  (helves  of  Oftend,  were  taken  • 
while  the  whole  fleet,  with  difficulty  drawing  together,  from  its 

“‘’“7  ™ in  being  driven  into  the  fhal- 

5>er  and  dif-  and  faqdy  gulphs  of  Zealand.  A fouth-weft  wind,  fprinjr 

ZmkL.  in8  UP’  onl/  favcd  thcm  from  impending  ruin.  Being  carried  by 
«5s8.Ang.9.  it  into  the  German  ocean ; it  was  then  determined,  in  a council  of 
the  chief  commanders,  to  confider  their  enterprize,  againft  Eng- 
land, as  ineradicable';  and  to  fleer  their  courfe,  by  the  Northern 
feas,  back  into  Spain.  Proceeding,  in  confequcnce  of  this  rcfolu- 
tion,  towards  the  Orcades  of  Scotland ; they  experienced  the  dan- 
gers of  this  navigation ; altogether  unknown  to  their  mariners ; 
through  the  rocky,  and  tempeftuous  friths  of  tnofe  regions.  The 
wrecks  of  feveral  (hips,  on  the  rugged,  and  inhofpitable  coafts,  of 
the  Northern  Ifles,  and  of  Ireland,  accumulated  the  various  mif- 
chanccs  of  the  Armada;  and  rendered  its  lofs,  in  (hips,  and  men,  equal 
to  a great  overthrow;  in  any  fuppofed  engagement  with  an  enemy  f. 
Though  the  computation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  of  the  Englifh, 

about 
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about  the  injury  it  fuftained,  was  confiderably  different ; the  former 
allowed  it  to  amount  to  thirty-two  Ihips,  and  ten  thoufand  men ; 
befides  a thoufand  more,  carried  prifoners  into  England. 

Such  was  the  refult  of  this  mighty  enterprize,  by  Philip  II.;  fa- 
mous, and  memorable,  in  Europe,  as  being  the  mod  formidable  one 
ever  undertaken  by  any  of  its  Hates,  againft  another ; and  that  threa- 
tened, not  only  the  entire  fubverfion  of  their  political  balance,  but 
the  eftablilhnient  of  the  dominion  of  Spain,  in  the  weft;  in  fuch  ex- 
tent, as  would  have,  foon,  railed  it  to  univerfal  monarchy.  By  coll- 
ing Philip,  befides  the  difgrace  to  his  arms,  twenty  millions  of 
crowns,  or  thirty-five  millions  of  livres*,  as  Mendoza  his  ambafla- 
dor  eftimated ; the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Armada  proved  a 
confumption  of  his  trcafurcs,  which  could  .not  be  eafily  repaired. 
The  conftant  drain  upon  them,  by  the  wars  in  the  Nether- 
lands, together  with  the  additional  fubfidies  to  the  catholic  league 
in  France,  may  be  reckoned,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  compleated 
the  effufion  of  the  revenues  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  Ame- 
rica. By  the  triumph  of  England,  at  this  jundlure,  other  nations 
were  fecured  from  the  invafions  of  Spain.  This  advantage  was 
the  greater,  as  the  balance  againft  Philip,  was  held  by  a maritime 
power ; capable,  not  only,  of  refilling  his  afiaults,  but  of  invading 
his  American  fettlements,  and  of  riffling,  by  captures  at  fea,  thofe 
late  difeovered  riches,  which  he  hoped  to  employ,  in  fubje&ing 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  his  extenfivc  empire. 


After  providing  againft  any  future  machinations  of  the  popifh 
malecontents  at  home,  and  ufing  her  bell  endeavours,  to  encourage 
and  fupport  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  defeating  and  punilhing  an 
infurredion  of  the  Spanilh  partizans,  in  his  kingdom f;  Elizabeth 

failed 
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failed  not  to  profecute  her  advantage ; by  retaliating  upon  the  Spa- 
nifli  monarch ; in  a manner  that  teftified  her  contempt  of  his  boaft- 
ed  ftrength.  Such  a fpirit  for  enterprifes  againft  him,  had  the  baf- 
fling of  his  great  Armada  raifed,  in  the  Englifh  captains  and  nobles; 
that,  with  inconfiderable  help  from  the  government,  and  by  the  con- 
cert only  of  thole  famous  commanders,  Drake,  and  Norris,-  with  o- 
ther  private  adventurers;  a large  fleet,  with' a great  body  of  land- 
forces,  was  equipped,  and  fitted  out,  for  aflaulting  the  coaft-towns 
of  Spain,  and  Portugal.  To  give  the  expedition  a more  threatening 
appearance ; Don  Antonio,  the  exiled  claimant  of  the  Portuguefe 
crown,  was  engaged  to  a new  experiment  of  his  fortune  in  it ; to 
the  promoting  of  which,  the  King  of  Morocco  had  promifed  his  af- 
fiftance.  In  confequcnce  of  this  armament;  the  Groyne,  fo  lately 
the  rendezvous  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  was  aflaulted  ; its  low- 
er town  was  taken,  and  a confiderable  body  of  the  Spanifli  militia 
beaten.  Lifbon,  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  was,  next,  befet; 
by  the  forces  being  debarked,  and  Drake  occupying  the  Tagus. 
But  the  exfpeded  infurredion,  in  favour  of  Don  Antonio,  failed  ; 
and  no  fuccours  came  from  the  Moorilh  King.  In  recompence  for 
their  difappointment  here";  they  Tented  fixty  fhips,  belonging  to  the 
Hanfe  towns  of  Germany*,  laden  with  corn  and  provifions;  and, 
after  taking  Cafcais,  and  burning  Vigo,  they  returned,  with  rich 
booty,  into  England.  The  reputation  of  infulting  the  coafls  of 
Spain,  and  coming  off,  vidorious,  was,  yet,  more  than  the  gain 
that  they  acquired.  The  tafte  for  maritime  enterprifes,  which  rou- 
fed  the  natural  ilrength  of  the  Engliih,  was  increalcd  ; and,  by  the 
various  expeditions  to  the  Weft  Indies,  under  Cavendifli,  Lord 
Howard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; the  finews  of  the  Spanifh  power 
were  cramped  in  fuch  a manner,  as  taught  the  Englifh,  ever  after, 
where  to  exert  their  ftrength ; in  their  future  Cornells  with  that 
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monarchy.  As,  in  thofe  times,  incurfions  upon  the  Spanilh  fetlle- 
mcnts  in  America,  and  their  plate  fleets,  were  introduced,  and  en- 
couraged ; fo  the  propenfity  to  them  continued,  amongft  the  mari- 
time ftates  j whofe  beft  harveft  was  found  to  be,  a war  with  Spain. 

The  pacific  condition  of  the  other  European  powers,  hardly  af- 
fords ground  for  reviewing  their  hiftory.  The  general  fate  of  Eu- 
rope appeared,  chiefly,  to  depend  upon  England  maintaining  its  ac- 
quired weight  in  the  balance,  and  on  France  recovering  from  its 
convulfcd  fituation.  The  contagion  of  the  league,  cherilhed  by 
Spain,  in  the  bowels  of  the  latter,  was  become  a rooted  malady, 
which  could  not  be  expelled,  but  by  time,  and  favourable  acci- 
dents ; joined  to  fpirited  conduG  and  wifdom,  in  the  French  govern- 
ment. In  cafe  of  the  exit  of  Henry  III.  from  the  embroiled  fcene ; 
matters  were  likely  to  be  made  worfe.  But,  by  his  coalition  with 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  beft  profpeG  of  fuccefs,  againft  the  league, 
and  of  the  future  tranquility  of  the  kingdom,  prefented  itfelf.  So 
important,  and  interefting,  did  this  turn  of  affairs  in  France  feem 
to  Queen  Elizabeth ; that  (he  fent  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  * to  encou- 
rage Henry  in  his  oppofition  to  the  league ; and  to  confirm  the  u- 
nion  of  the  two  Kings,  for  afferting  the  independency  of  the  crown 
and  ftatc  of  France,  againft  their  enemies,  and  thofe  of  many  other 
ftates  in  Europe. 
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Fortune  of  the  War , at  firfl,  various. — La  Noise , and  ChaJUUon , dif- 
flay  their  military  Cotidufl  and  Valour. — Progrefs , and  Superiority 
of  the  King's  Forces. — Paris  befteged  by  them. — Henry  is  Jlabbed 
by  James  Clement , a Friar. — The  Wound  proves  mortal. — His 
Death,  and  Char  after. 

INSTEAD  of  the  more  remote  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
being  expofed  to  their  wonted  fuflferings,  by  the  civil  war  ; its 
principal  fccne  was  changed,  to  thofe  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and 
Champagne ; moll  adjacent  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  the  capital. 
The  latter  being  the  chief  fortrefs  of  jhc  league ; the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  mad®  it  his  firfl  object  to  fecure  it  from  any  hoflile  an- 
noyance ; and,  by  reducing  fuch  towns  in  its  neighbourhood  as  op- 
pofed  him,  to  animate  the  Parifians  more,  to  the  fupport  of  their 
common  caufe,  by  furnifhing  the  neceflary  fubfidies  to  the  war. 
The  two  Kings,  on  the  other  hand,  not  without  hopes  of  being 
foon  able  to  approach  Paris,  with  their  army,  regulated  their  main 
undertakings  by  this  view.  But  many  detached  enterprizes,  which, 
in  the  firft  hurry  of  the  adverfe  parties  to  arms,  were  created  from 
accidents,  impoflible  to  be  forefeen,  required  the  attention  of  both  ; 
and,  for  fomc  time,  rendered  doubtful  the  eflimate  of  their  compara- 
tive ftrength. 

As  might  be  naturally  expected,  while  the  attachment  of  the  go- 
vernors of  various  places,  was  untried,  and  falfe  computations 
were  made,  on  both  fides,  about  the  number  and  activity  of  their 
partizans  ; the  enterprifes  of  war  were  begun,  and  conduced,  with 
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a variety  of  fortune.  In  Britanny*,  the  furprife  of  the  Count  de  Book  II. 
Soilfons,  by  Laverdin,  juft  revolted  to  the  fervice  of  the  Duke  dc 
Mercocur,  and  the  league,  and  the  difperfion  of  his  troops,  eonfe- 
quent  to  the  Count’s  being  taken  prifoner ; threw  that  province  fo 
much  under  the  power  of  the  league,  that  the  retreat  into  it,  efpe- 
cially  after  fome  Spanilh  troops  were  landed  there,  was  reckoned  to 
be  out  of  the  dominions  of  France.  Upon  the  King’s  fide;  an  ad- 
vantage was  gained  in  Normandy,  by  the  defeat  of  a multitude  of 
the  peafants,  called  Gautiers , whom  the  priefts  had  drawn  forth,  in 
their  rufty  arms ; by  a durances  of  their  being  freed  from  the  taxes. 

Though  led  by  the  Count  dc  Bridac,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
horfemen,  to  the  relief  of  the  town  of  Falaize,  befieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Monpenficr ; a great  daughter  was  made  of  thole  clumfy  war- 
riours  ; in  revenge  of  the  excedes  committed  by  them.  This  ad- 
vantage was,  in  fome  meafurc,  compcnfated  by  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne  having  pod'eded  himfelf  of  the  town  of  Vendofme,  by  the 
treachery  of  the  governor  ; and  afterwards  cutting  off  a party  of 
foldiers  under  the  Count  de  Bricnnc ; who  was  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner, near  Amboife.  But,  amongft  thofe  preliminary  combats,  Two  com- 
none  were  more  celebrated  than  two  ; in  one  of  which,  La  Noiie 
conduced  the  loyalifts;  and,  in  the  other,  Chatillon  was  the  leader  than  the  reft,- 
of  their  party  f-  An  attempt  to  relieve  Senlis,  befieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Aumalc,  with  a large  body  of  troops,  and  a number  of  the  vo- 
lunteers of  Paris,  who  were  eager  for  the  reduction  of  this  adjacent 
town,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  aSion.  The  refolution  of  march- 

ing up  a body  of  foldiers  to  the  fuccour  of  the  ftraitened  town,  the 
motion  for  an  adault  of  the  enemy,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  troops 
in  the  field,  as  framed,  and  concerted  byLaNoue,  do  honour  to  the 
name  of  a well-bred  officer ; a character  illuftrated  by  many  of  the 
actions  of  this  chieftain.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  had  not  properly, 
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the  chief  command,  or  direction  of  the  troops;  which  appertained 
to  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  then  young,  and  eafily  difluaded,  by 
thofe  about  him,  from  running  the  rifque  of  fuch  an  enterprife. 
But  the  prcfcncc  of  La  Noiie,  who  gave  his  voice  for  attempting,  by 
all  means,  to  throw  fuccours  into  the  place,  prevailed  with  Longue- 
villc,  and  the  bravefl  officers,  to  ad  with  a military  fpirit.  To  re- 
move an  objedion,  raifed  about  furnifhing  a quantity  of  powder, 
wanted  in  the  garrifon  of  Senlis;  La  Noiie  gave  fecurity  upon  his 
own  eftate  for  the  payment  of  it.  When  the  convoy  was  prepa- 
red, and  his  troops,  in  march,  came  in  fight  of  the  Duke  of  Au- 
male’s  forces;  they  found  them  drawing  up,  in  orderof  battle,  to  re- 
ceive them.  With  the  experienced  eye  of  a veteran  commander. 
La  Noiie  obferved  that  the  Duke’s  infantry  formed  their  battalions, 
with  the  flownefs  and  confufion  of  raw  foldiers,  and  that  their  troops 
of  cavalry  were  too  much  advanced,  to  be  fupported  by  them.  He 
ordered  a charge  to  be  given,  by  a body  of  his  horfemen,  that  mo- 
ment. In  a fhort  fpace  of  time, .the  Duke  of  Longueville,  who  had 
the  conducing  of  the  convoy  left  to  him,  faw,  to  his  fnrprife,  the 
fquadrons  of  the  enemy  broken,  and  routed,  in  feveral  places.  With 
the  ardor  of  a young  warrior,  he  flew  to  the  field  of  adion ; and  af- 
fifled  in  completing  the  vidory ; which  was  attended  with  the 
(laughter  of  nine  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their 
colours,  cannon,  and  baggage.  The  referve,  and  modefty  of  La 
Noiie  was  no  lefs  exemplary  to  the  officers,  than  his  valour  and  ge- 
nerofity.  It  was  not  without  much  follicitation,  that  he  took  the 
chief  command  in  the  field  ; and,  when  the  officers,  after  the  vido- 
ry, came  to  receive  his  orders,  he  told  them,  “ That  being,  as  well 
as  they,  fubordinate  to  the  Duke  of  Longueville;  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  thofe  given  by  him.”  Yet  this  atchicvement,  from  feveral 
difficult  circumftances  attending  it,  befides  that  of  the  great  inequa- 
lity of  the  number  of  the  troops  he  commanded,  when  compared  to 
thofe  of  the  enemy,  added  much  to  his  renown.  By  a Angularity, 
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moil  remarkable  in  that  age  ; the  memory  of  the  vi&ory  was  not  Book  II. 
only  preferved,  by  an  annual  feftival  obferved  by  the  people  of  Sen- 
lis ; but  the  name  of  its  author  was  honoured  in  a particular  way  *. 

To  the  prayers  for  the  King,  one,  in  behalf  of  La  Notie,  and  his 
pofterity,  notwithflanding  the  popular  horror  of  his  hugonotizm , was 
added  ; and  it  was  even  continued,  for  fome  time,  after  his  death. 

Henry  III.  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fer  vice  done  by  him,  upon  this 
occafion,  and  on  account  of  the  general  opinion  of  La  Noue’s  me- 
rit, ordered  the  brevet  to  be  drawn,  for  his  being  created  a Marlhal 
of  France,  upon  the  firft  vacancy  of  that  office.  But  La  Noiie’s  re- 
nown, as  a foldier,  always  exceeding  his  fortune  ; he  did  not  attain 
this  dignity  ; while  the  confulions,  fatal  to  the  King,  the  kingdom, 
and  to  himfelf,  were  prolonged,  in  their  duration. 

The  other  a<ftion,  though  lefs  important  in  its  confequences,  dc-  Jn  ^ othef  • 
ferves  to  be  recorded,  as  Chatillon’s  bravery,  and  the  invincible  fpi-  Chatillon1, 
rit  of  the  few  old  Hugonot  troops  lie  commanded,  were  chara&eri-  pu“"d.‘,dif' 
fed  in  it  f.  The  catholic  party,  moftly  compoled  of  the  flower  of 
the  nobleiTe  of  Picardy,  was  rather  fuperior  to  them,  in  number, 
and  commanded  by  La  Saveufe,  the  governor  of  Dourlens ; in  mar- 
tial fpirit,  equal  to  any  of  his  rank.  It  was  an  accident,  that  brought 
thofe  two  detached  parties  to  an  engagement ; which  was  reckoned 
to  have  been  more  obftinately  fought,  than  any  other,  at  that  period 
of  the  war.  On  the  firft;  Ihock,  Chatillon  himfelf,  with  fome  other 
Captains,  and  among  them  the  Baron  de  Roni  was  thrown  upon 
the  ground.  The  rallying,  in  order  again,  was  as  quick  as  their 
being  remounted.  The  Picard  nobility,  when  broken,  emulated 
their  addrefs  and  valour.  Four  times,  when  their  fquadrons  were 
driven  from  their  ground  ; did  they,  refolutely,  renew  the  combat ; 
till  a hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  were  killed,  and  eighty  prL- 

foners 
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{oners  taken  ; which  amounted  to  near  half  the  number  of  their 
whole  party.  Saveufe  reckoned  it  his  greateft  misfortune  to  be  a- 
mongft  the  captives.  As  it  was  a fignal  trial  of  the  military  prow- 
efs  of  two,  nearly,  equal  parties ; he  could  not  fupport  the  thought 
of  being  vanquilhed  in  it ; nor  of  furviving  the  lofs  of  many  of  his 
kinfmen.  Though  treated  with  companion,  and  confoled,  by  the 
King  of  Navarre;  he  gave  way  to  indignation,  and  rage  at  his  fate; 
and  not  fuffering  his  wounds  to  be  drefTed,  he  was  quickly  feized 
with  a fever,  and  delirium ; in  which  he  expired.  When  Chatillon 
brought  the  tidings  of  this  atchievement,  and  prefanted  two  ftan- 
dards  he  had  taken,  to  Henry  III. ; his  Majefty  exprefled,  before  all 
his  court,  the  high  idea  he  had  of  his  military  capacity  and  forti- 
tude. “ Ever  fmee  Chatillon,  upon  the  rout  of  the  German  army, 
chofe,  rather,  to  encounter  a thouland  dangers,  than  furrendcr  his 
colours ; I knew,  faid  the  King,  that  there  was  no  fcrvicc  of  honour, 
or  bravery,  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  perform.”  Henry’s  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  fignal  ferviccs  done  by  him,  and  other  Hugonot  chief- 
tains, was  fuch,  that  he  endeavoured,  by  the  mod  liberal  promifes 
of  his  favour  and  bounty  to  them,  to  engage  them  to  turn  catholics; 
without  which,  he  (till  thought  he  could  not  be  fecure  of  their  at- 
tachment to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Navarre,  by  preferving  the  im- 
portant port  of  Chateaudun,  on  the  fide  of  Tours  next  to  Norman- 
dy, and  of  Baugency,  in  the  front  of  the  royal  forces  ; had  fecured 
their  advancement,  by  the  way  of  Beaufle,  towards  Paris.  Henry 
himfelf,  was  much  inclined  to  adopt  this  plan  of  the  war ; which, 
befides  the  credit  of  inverting  the  rebellious  capital  of  his  kiogdom, 
gave  the  beft  hopes  of  Ihortening  the  military  enterprifes,  by  one  de- 
cifive  blow  But  his  natural  inactivity,  and  the  faint  difpofition 
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of  many  of  his  courtiers,  to  undergo  any  meafure  of  toll,  and  hard-  Book  II. 
{hip,  Hill  operated  upon  him ; find,  under  the  pretext  of  cautious  at- 
tention,  induced  him  to  defer  the  movement  of  his  troops,  from 
Tours.  Roufed,  at  length,  by  the  congratulations  for  the  vidory 
at  Senlis,  and  the  profped  of  De  Sancy’s  approach  with  the  Swifs 
batallions  he  had  levied;  Henry  marched  to  the  liege  of  Gergeau. 

As  Orleans  could  not  be  reduced  without  much  labour  and  time,  it 
was  left  behind,  unattempted ; w hile,  by  the  fuccefs  at  Gergeau,  and 
the  voluntary  fubmiflion  of  Gien  and  La  Charite,  to  the  King,  all 
the  bridges  on  the  Loire,  except  thofe  of  Nantz,  and  Orleans,  were 
poflefled  by  his  garrifons.  After  entering  into  the  territory  of 
BeauflTe,  Eftampes  was  taken  by  aflault.  At  this  place,  Henry  re- 
ceived the  grievous  tidings,  of  the  inonitoire  of  Sixtus  Quintus  • 
being  publilhed  again!!  him  ; by  which  he  was  menaced  with  ex- 
communication,  unlefs  he  fet  at  liberty  the  Cardinal  of  Bburbon  and 
the  Primate  of  Lyons,  and  compeared,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  his 
proxy,  at  Home,  in  fixty  days  ; to  anfwer,  with  his  accomplices, 
for  the  murder  of  the  Cardinal  of  Guife,  at  Blois.  Often  reafoned 
with,  and  inftruded,  as  Henry  had  been,  about  the  invalidity  of 
fuch  a bull ; he  was  fenfibly  affeded  with  the  news  of  it ; and  dis- 
covered, by  his  dejeded  and  melancholy  air,  the  difquiet  it  gave 
him*.  The  King  of  Navarre’s  facetious  vivacity  diverted  him  ne  divert* 
more,  from  this  fit  of  defpondency,  than  the  graved  arguments : Htniy,  ap- 
“ There  is  a remedy  for  this  evil ; which  is,  di redly,  to  befiege  Z^'dJfpoL 
Paris.  Let  us  conquer,  faid  that  Prince ; and  we  are  fure  of  being 
abfolvcd.  It  is  only  in  cafe  of  being  beaten,  that  we  fhall  be  ex- 
communicated ; and  have  all  our  tranfgreflions  accumulated  on  our 
heads.”  This  account  of  the  application  and  efficacy  of  the  papal 
bulls,  was  no  lefs  true,  than  ironical.  Henry,  longing  to  meafure 
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fwords  w ith  his  mod  inveterate  enemies,  the  Parifians,  made  an  ex- 
curfion,  with  a chofen  troop,  as  far  as  Montleheri ; but  their  de- 
tached parties  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 


June.  Though  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  now  arrived,  with  the  bell 
part  of  his  troops,  in  Paris ; he  was  too  careful  of  his  ftrength,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  venture  into  the  field.  He  contented 
himfclf,  with  throwing  flight  garrifons,  under  the  command  of  fome 
of  the  moft  refolute  captains  of  the  league,  into  all  thofe  imall  towns, 
which  lay  in  the  line  of  the  King’s  progrefs  to  the  city.  Their  reduc- 
tion coft  fome  time ; but  they  were,  gradually,  forced  to  furrender. 
Amongft  fome  officers  of  the  King’s  troops  loft  in  thofe  attacks, 

• none  was  fo  much  regretted  *,  as  the  brave  Charbonicre,  camp- 
mafter  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  w hofc  fate  it  was,  to  be  killed 
by  a fhot ; when  that  Prince,  alwavs  near  to  danger,  leaned  his  arm 
The  royal  on  his  fhoulder.  But  the  advancement  of  the  Swifs,  and  other 
force- much  German  troops,  under  Sanci,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Longueville 

lUEfflcnicd  m m t 

by  foreign  and  La  Noiie  had  joined  themfelves,  with  all  the  bands  they  could 
leTle* ' mufter ; gave  fo  vifible  a fuperiority  to  the  royal  army ; that  the  refo- 
lution  for  the  fiege  of  Paris  might  weli  be  taken.  No  chieftain 
nor  officer,  of  Henry’s  court,  had  ever  performed  fo  important  a 
fervice,  for  the  King ; as  this  accomplifhed  by  Sanci.  Under  dif- 
advantages,  and  obflacles,  almoft  incredible,  he  got  a body  of  ten 
thoufand  Swifs,  two  thoufand  Lanfquenets,  and  twelve  hundred 
Reiters,  engaged  to  march  into  France  ; not  only  without  money  ] 
being  advanced  by  him  ; but  at  an  expcnce,  furniflied  from  Gene- 
va, and  other  cantons.  It  was  a piece  of  agency,  altogether  Angu- 
lar ; which  their  fear,  and  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  only  ena- 
bled him  to  execute  j and  his  fafe  ccndu£!  of  thofe  troops,  by  the 
circuit  of  the  border*  of  Lorain,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 

was 
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■was  alfo  furprifing.  Henry  received  Sanci,  with  an  emotion,  ex- 
prelTive  of  the  moll  ardent  acknowledgment;  and,  in  that  flow  of 
it,  which  was  natural  to  the  generous  heart  of  that  Prince,  allured 
him,  “ That,  though  the  recompence  of  his  ferviccs  could  not  equal 
the  merit  of  them;  they  Ihould  be  fuch,  as  would  exceed  his 
hopes.” 


Book  II. 

■ 589. 


The  Swifs  having  joined  the  King’s  troops,  after  the  reduction 
of  Pontoizc ; Henry  found  his  army  increafed  to  more  than  thirty 
thoufand  men ; well  armed,  and  accuftomcd  to  the  difeipline  of  war. 

Two  thirds  of  this  army,  being  compofcd  of  foreign  troops,  and  »• 

the  protellant  bands,  under  the  King  of  Navarre ; Henry  had  rea- 
fon  to  relied  upon  the  fallacy  of  his  own  judgment,  with  refped  to 
the  invariable  attachment  of  his  catholic  fubjeds  to  him ; and  on  his 
unpolitical,  as  well  as  his  unjull  antipathy,  and  feverc  procedure  a- 
gainft  the  Hugonot  party.  Even  in  the  final  determination  that 
was  now  to  be  formed,  about  the  fiege  of  Paris ; the  ardor  of  the 
proteftant  troops,  and  the  King  of  Navarre’s  authority,  in  a milita- 
ry debate,  counterbalanced  the  objedions  of  fevcral  of  Henry’s 
council ; whofe  timidity  in  martial  affairs  corrcfpondcd  to  their  he- 
Gtation,  or  daftardly  advice,  in  political  ones  *.  The  refolution  to  Ju,y  3>- 
invert  the  city  being  taken ; Henry  eftabliftted  his  quarters  at  the  an,d  ”"dc.r- 
bridge  of  St  Cloud  ; while  his  brother-in-law  ranged  his  bodies  of  oi  it.  0 
infantry,  and  his  fquadrons  in  the  villages  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  as  far  as  Vaugirard.  Under  the  brave  example  of  Chatillon, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  moft  advanced  poll ; the  latter  began 
their  Ikirmiflies  with  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy  f-  To  thofe 
hardy  troops,  this  kind  of  campaign  feemed  a gay  diverfion  ; and 
they  diftinguilhed  themfelves,  by  frequent  challenges  of  the  Parifian 
volunteers,  to  Angle,  or  petty,  combats  with  them.  The  novelty 
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of  their  circumflances,  when  in  arms  for  their  King,  in  oppofition  to 
his,  and  their  fworn  foes,  elevated  their  daring  fpirits  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  the  King  of  Navarre,  though  with  fomc  relurtance,  was 
often  obliged  to  rdlrain  them.  The  emulation  they  excited,  was 
diffufed  through  the  whole  army.  Its  chiefs,  and  officers,  equal 
in  {kill  and  capacity,  to  every  enterprife,  began  to  make  fuch  difpo- 
litions,  for  cutting  off  all  the  fupplies  of  Paris ; that  its  refiftance 
mud  have  been  (pon  puffied  to  a defperate  extremity.  With  all  his 
prudence  and  ability,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  at  the  head  of  raw 
and  undifciplined  troops,  and  having  many  accidents  to  fear,  could 
not  have  long  fupported  his  ground  in  the  capital,  in  oppofition  to 
the  befieging  army.  Foreign  aid,  he  could  not  certainly  expert, 
till  much  time  was  elapfed.  But,  in  the  commencement  of  this  fa- 
vourable profpert,  for  the  recovery  of  Paris,  by  the  King,  and  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  league  ; an  event,  like  the  unexperted  cata- 
ftrophe  of  a dramatic  artion,  fuddenly  changed  the  whole  feene,  and 
diverfified  the  fate  of  the  kingdom. 

James  Clement,  a Dominican,  or  Jacobin  friar,  came  from  Paris 
to  the  King’s  camp.  Having  a kind  of  paffport  through  the  army, 
figned  by  the  Count  de  Brienne,  then  a prifoncr  in  the  city,  and  a 
letter  that  appeared  to  be  written  to  the  King,  from  the  Prcfidcnt 
Harlai ; he  was  allowed,  after  being  ftopt  at  one  of  the  out-pofts, 
to  hold  his  courfe  to  St  Cloud  *.  The  King’s  procurator-general, 
la  Guefle,  took  the  charge  of  him  ; and,  finding  it  inconvenient  to 
prefent  him  to  the  King  that  night ; he  lodged  him  in  his  own  a- 
partment.  This  opportunity  of  examining  him,  more  narrowly,  and 
bringing  his  pretended  meffage  to  the  King  under  fufpicion,  was 
cither  not  properly  ufed ; or  did  not  avail  to  detert  him.  Clement’s 
habit,  his  compofure,  his  look,  and  fpeech,  neither  expreffive  of  wit, 
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nor  guile,  feemed  to  excufe  any  jealous  inquiry  about  his  commif-  Book  II. 
lion,  and  errand  *.  He  fupped  at  la  Gucfle’s  houfe,  produced  a 
long  knife  at  table  ; and,  when  gone  to  his  repofe,  was  foon  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  fervants,  to  be  laid  in  a profound  fleep.  Next  mor-  Auguft  >. 
ning,  as  Henry  himfelf  had  appointed  ; la  Guefle  conduced  Cle- 
ment to  the  King’s  lodgings.  After  waiting  a little,  till  Henry 
came,  undreiTed,  and  without  his  buff-doublet,  from  his  bed-cham- 
ber, into  his  clofet : he  was  introduced.  Having  received  the  let- 
ters from  la  Guefle’s  hand,  and  beginning  to  perufe  them,  attentive- 
ly ; the  King  defired  Clement  to  draw  near  his  chair.  The  friar  ob- 
ferving  Henry’s  eye  fixed  on  the  papers,  inftantly  drew  forth  his 
knife  ; and  plunged  the  whole  blade  into  the  left  fide  of  his  belly.  TT1*  wornut 
Starting  up  with  pain,  and  crying,  “ The  wretch  has  killed  me  !”  ijng:'0 
The  King  pulled  out  the  knife,  that  ftuck  in  his  body,  and  dallied 
it  againft  the  affaflin’s  forehead.  La  Guefle,  almoft  demented  with 
what  he  faw,  drew  his  fword,  and  run  the  deteftable  parricide  thro’ 
the  body  ; and,  in  a few  moments,  from  the  vehement  rage  of  the 
officers  who  entered  at  the  noife,  many  other  ftabs  being  given  to 
it ; the  carcafe  was  tofled  from  the  window,  into  the  court-yard ; 
where  it  was  put  on  a hurdle,  and  torn  afunder  by  horfes. 

The  coqje&ures  about  the  inffigation  of  Clement,  to  this  exe- 
crable aftion,  were  various.  Some  believed  it  to  be,  altogether,  the 
effect  of  a frantic  enthufiafin,  into  which  he  had  been  gradually 
wrought,  by  the  outragequs  harangues  of  the  preachers,  againft 
Henry.  Others  affirmed  that  one  of  his  age,  which  was  only 
twenty-two,  could  not  have  been  impelled  to  the  facrificc  of  his 
life,  by  undertaking  fuch  a deed,  without  his  imagination  being 
pra&ifed  upon,  by  the  artifices  of  his  fraternity,  in  the  cloifterj  and 
the  concurrence  of  fomc  of  the  Parilian  council  of  devotees,  to 

Oo  2 mature 
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Book II.  mature  the  contrivance,  and  direct  the  execution  of  the  horrid  de- 
fign.  But,  whilft  his  fudden  flaughtcr  prevented  a fcrutiny,  that 
might  have  been  made,  and  his  too  eafy  admiflion,  upon  letters  ei- 
ther forged,  or  fraudulently  obtained,  appeared  ftrange,  and  inex- 
plicable ; the  King’s  dangerous  lituation  drew  the  difmal  attention 
of  all  his  officers,  and  attendants.  A wide  and  deep  wound,  thro’ 
which  part  of  the  gutts  appeared,  and  the  diftrefsful  pain  he  felt, 
ft  ruck  all  around  him,  with  terror  of  the  confequenccs  *.  A formal 
report,  but  not  a direct  judgment  of  his  cafe,  being  delivered  by  his 
phyficians  and  furgeons ; it  was  agreed,  that  the  apprehenfions  en- 
tertained of  his  danger  Ihould  be  concealed ; and,  left  the  rumour  of 
it  flying  abroad,  might  be  improved  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal  in- 
tereft;  difpatches  were  tranfmitted,  to  the  provincial  governors ; certi- 
fying the  hopes  of  his  fpeedy  recovery.  Having  palled  the  day,  with- 
out unfavourable  fymptoms;  and  beingvifited  by  the  Kingof  Navarre, 
whofe  unaffected  condolence  expreffed  the  cordial  emotions  felt  by 
him  ; he  was  left  to  the  repofe  of  night ; when,  quickly,  the  mod 
Which  alarming  alteration  enfued.  His  chief  nobility  and  officers  being 
pro”*  mor'  now  called  in  ; and  told  by  him,  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was 
near ; he  exerted  all  the  voice  and  fpirit  he  had,  in  conjuring  them 
to  union  amongft  themfelves ; and  to  the  fupport  of  the  declining 
monarchy.  He  declared  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  to  be  the  only 
true  and  legitimate  heir  of  the  crown,  and  he  required  them,  at  his 
death,  as  they  refpefted  the  royal  dignity,  to  fwear  fealty  and  alle- 
giance to  him ; as  the  lawful  fucceflor  to  it.  They  are  faid  to  have 
bended  their  knees,  in  teftimony  of  their  aflent,  and  compliance 
with  this  laft  requeft.  He  then  called  for  the  adminiftration  of  the 
facred  viaticum ; and  requefted  abfolution  to  be  given  him,  by  his 
confcffor  ; which,  upon  a declaration  of  his  faith,  and  fubmiflion  to 

His  denili.  the  Pone,  he  obtained.  His  laft  breath  followed  : when  the  King 
Augufla.  1 
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of  Navarre,  early  in  the  morning,  prcfented  himfelf,  again  in  the 
appartment,  where  he  lay. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  exit  of  Henry  III.;  the  laft  of  the  family 
da  Valois ; a branch  of  the  Capet ian  line,  which  had  fwayed  the 
fceptre  of  France,  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  years.  The  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  Henry’s  age,  and  fome  months  more  than  the  fif- 
teenth of  his  reign,  were  completed  at  his  death. 

The  furprifing  contrail  of  his  charaftcr,  in  early,  and  in  riper  ^ara^'^r°f 
years,  has  been  obferved.  To  him,  the  fentcntious  ftrifture  of  an  III.  ’ 
antient  hiftorian,  upon  the  charafter  of  a Roman  Emperor,  was  ap- 
plicable; “ That  he  was  worthy  of  a kingdom,  if  he  had  not  a- 
fccnded  the  throne.”  The  heroic  qualities  that  fo  early  vanifhed  in 
him,  could  not  be  deeply  rooted.  In  no  perfon,  educated  as  a Prince, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  fuccccding  to  a kingdom ; did  the  private 
affections  diminilh,  fo  much,  the  aftivity  of  thofe  of  the  public 
kind.  His  knowledge,  his  rules  of  policy,  and  his  regard  to  juilice, 
and  order,  were  perlonal  qualifications  in  him ; little  exerted  in  the 
fphcrc  of  government.  With  a large  (hare  of  natural  penetration, 
he  was  affable,  courteous  with  dignity,  eloquent,  and  graceful  in 
his  public  addrefs;  bountiful  beyond  expreffion,  mild,  and  unrigid, 
even  with  provocation;  never  revengeful,  but  in  one  aft,  nor 
chargeable  with  perfidy ; but  under  the  Itrongeft  impreflions  of 
fear.  Defeftive  in  the  exertion  of  magnanimity,  flexible,  and  un- 
fleady  in  all  his  purpofes,  with  a Angular  turn  of  mind,  and  man- 
ners, vicious  in  itfelf,  degrading  to  his  dignity,  and  uncongenial  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  flotation  of  his  government; 
his  other  qualities  availed  not,  to  procure  him  the  public  love,  or  re- 
verenceof  his  fubjefts ; and  conciliated  only  the  favour  and  affeftion 
of  a few  dependents.  Unhappy  in  the  choice  of  his  confidents  ; 
improvident  himfelf  of  the  future,  exerting  his  penetration,  and 
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anxiety,  only,  about  prefent  difficulties,  and  forgetful  of  the  paft; 
the  violence  of  fadion,  favoured  by  his  imbecilities,  rofe  to  a pitch, 
that,  almofi,  drove  him  from  his  throne.  Supported,  at  laft,  chief- 
ly, by  the  party,  which  he  had  perfecuted ; he  fell  a facrifice  to  that 
bigotry  which  he  encouraged,  and  received  the  mortal  blow  from 
the  hand  of  a votary  of  one  of  the  cloiftcred  tribes  ; w hich  he  had 
foothed,  and  cheriffied,  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  In  various 
refpeds,  the  vices  and  faults  of  his  charadcr,  as  well  as  his  infeli- 
city, and  his  fate,  were  inftrudive  to-Princes.  He  died,  when  the 
prolongation  of  his  life  would  have  proved  moll  advantageous  to 
the  (late;  and,  perhaps,  more  honourable  to  himfelf.  At  his  death, 
the  (late  of  affairs  underwent  a new,  and  more  dangerous  agita- 
tion. 

Henry  was  tall,  and  cred  in  his  perfon ; majefiic  in  his  afped ; 
which  was  grave,  and  rather  affededly  folcmn,  in  public.  After 
fome  youthful  exceffes,  injurious  to  a naturally  healthful  and  firm 
conftitution ; he  obferved  regularity,  and  moderation,  in  his  diet  and 
excrcifes,  and  by  that  means,  preferved  his  health*;  a circum- 
(lance,  which,  being  reported  by  one  who  knew  him,  and  vouched 
by  other  anecdotes,  difproves  the  allegation,  and  vulgar  rumour,  of 
his  being  addided,  habitually,  to  infamous  feenes  of  private  de- 
bauchery. Nothing  is  more  to  be  doubted,  than  the  Handers  of  the 
times  of  violent  fadion. 

'llic  neceffary  remarks  on  the  political  and  civil  adininiftration  of 
France,  which  belong  to  this  reign,  have  been,  fully,  included  in 
the  feries  of  its  hifiory.  The  paffage  to  a new  reign  requires  the 
titular  diftindion  of  another  book ; but  the  intcrcfting  crifis  of  the 
hifiory  admits  of  no  digreffion,  from  its  general  fubjed. 

reign 

* Tinian,  lib.  96.  p.  .|<5o. 
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Parlies  of  the  State,  upon  Henry's  Accejfion  to  the  Throne. The 

Defertion  of  various  Chieftains , from  his  Army.- His  Retreat 

into  Normandy. The  Duke  of  Cayenne's  Army  repulfed  by  him , 

at  Arques. Suburbs  of  Paris  ajfaulted  by  him. Mayenne's 

Oppofttion,  and  Controul  of  the  Spanifh  Party,  in  the  League. 

Henry's  military  Jclivity. Famous  Viftory  of  Ivry  gained  by 

him. 

X' y O Prince,  whole  actions  are  known  from  authentic  hiftory, 
ever  acquired,  by  ftruggling  with  difficulties,  more  of  the 
heroic  character,  previous  to  his  attainment  of  the  royal  dignity, 
and  encountered,  upon  his  fucceffion  to  it,  a greater  (hare  of  hard- 
iliips,  than  Henry  of  Bourbon. 

He 
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He  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  crown  of  France ; being  de- 
fended from  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  youngeft  fon  of  St  Lewis. 
The  family  of  Bcurbon-Vendome , was  the  neareft  collateral  branch 
of  the  royal  line,  and  Henry  was  the  reprefentative  of  it. 

While  the  catholic  Princes,  and  nobles,  lamented  the  fate  of  the 
deceafed  King,  and  vowed  vengeance  on  * his  murderers  ; his  fuc- 
ceffor,  the  King  of  Navarre,  recommended  to  them,  with  his  dying 
voice,  was  eyed,  not  with  indifference  alone,  but,  by  many  of  them, 
with  averfion  and  difguft  f*  Amongft  them,  three  parties  were 
diftinguilhable ; one,  retaining  the  old  tin&ure  of  catholic  bigotry, 
perfuaded  themfelves  that  neither;  their  religion,  nor  their  dignities 
would  be  fafe,  under  the  government  of  a Hugonot  King.  In  this 
fa&ion,  appeared,  the  fuperintendent  of  the  finances,  D’O,  with 
Manou  his  brother,  the  Count  d’  Entragucs,  and  Chateau-Vieux ; 
who,  being  joined  by  D’Ampierre,  the  Camp-Marflial,  and  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  chofc  to  place  the  latter  at  their  head.  An- 
other divifion  of  them  confided  of  the  late  King’s  domcftics,  too 
much  indulged  by  him,  not  to  difrelifti  the  change  of  their  mailer, 
and  of  various  officers,  and  commanders ; who  defired,  rather,  to 
wait  the  iffucof  the  growing  murmurs,  and  difeontent,  than  to  de- 
clare their  attachment.  The  third  party,  profefling  their  obligation 
to  fubmit  to  Henry  IV.  as  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  and  their  dif- 
pofition  to  fupport  him,  in  affuming  the  feeptre,  were  yef  fo  far  o- 
verawed  by  the  commotions  of  the  reft,  that  they  Ihowcd  lefs  refo- 
lution,  and  vigour,  than  filch  a crifis  of  affairs  required.  Some 
of  them,  fuch  as  the  Marlhal  Biron,  who  had  moft  credit  and  au- 
thority in  the  army,  inftead  of  exerting  it,  feemed  to  behold,  with 
little  difplcafure,  the  embroiling  of  the  fccne  of  difaffedtion  ; that 
the  value  of  their  fervice,  in  corapofing  it,  might  be  the  more  in- 

hanced 
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hanccd  to  Henry.  Upon  the  whole,  a gloomy  fufpenfe  from  con-  Book  III. 
gratulation,  or  any  expreffions  of  fatisfa&ion  at  the  devolving  of  the 
crown  to  him,  was  diffufed  throughout  the  camp. 

In  fuch  an  emergency,  no  man’s  fingle  deliberation,  or  fortitude, 
could  be  truded  by  him,  as  a fufficient  refuge.  The  few  old  friends  refolution  to 
that  Henry  could  heft  confide  in,  for  advice,  might,  not  without  rea-  lullow  ’ 
fon,  be  fufpeCtcd  of  giving  way  to  the  impreffions  of  fear  ; when 
this  diftra&ion  arofe  in  an  army,  where  their  catholic  adverfaries 
were  fo  much  fuperior  to  them  *.  It  appears  that  fome  of  the  Hu- 
gonot  chieftains  thought  it  the  wiled  courfe  to  be  on  their  guard ; 
and,  without  expofing  themfelves  to  a difadvantageous  rencounter, 
to  draw. off  with  their  troops,  to  a more  fecure  fituation.  One  man, 
or  two,  of  more  clear,  prudent,  and  refolute  judgement,  concurred 
with  Henry’s  own  intrepid  view  of  difficulties,  to  difeover  no  marks  determine 
of  fear,  of  diffidence;  but  to  make  a direCfc  effay,  to  engage  the  chief  no  mark  of 
commanders  of  the  army,  to  avow  their  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  ^dcncc  of 
Henry  IV.  D’Aubignc,  as  well  as  Sully,  claims  the  particular  ho-  chiefs ; 
nour  of  this  advice  ; and  Dc  Thou  aferibes  it  to  Guitri,  whofe  cha- 
racter was  no  lefs  worthy  of  it. 

As  experience  has  often  Ihown,  in  a fimilar  fituation  of  things  ; 
the  difficult  trial  was  found  not  practicable  only ; but  to  fuccced, 
with  a facility  that  was  not  to  be  expected.  Biron,  being  requeded 
by  Henry,  in  a manner,  which  attributed  that  didinCtivc  and  lin- 
gular merit  to  his  fervice,  he  wiihed  to  be  given  it  f,  undertook  to 
prevail  with  the  Swifs  officers  to  take  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  him. 

This  was,  in  effeCt,  already  accomplifhed  by  the  interpofition  of 
Sanci ; who,  with  a ready  zeal  for  the  public  intered,  and  a vigi, 
lance  peculiar  to  him,  had  endeavoured  to  remove  the  objections 
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Book  III.  darted  by  the  Swifs  Captains,  about  their  obligation  to  wait  the  or- 
ders  of  their  fuperiors;  and  had  gained  their  confent  to  remain 
which  pro-  for  two  months,  in  Henry’s  army.  The  t ran  fact  ion  itfelf  being 
duc^sagood  highly  important,  was  rendered  more  fo;  by  the  encouragement 
and  fpirit  it  gave  to  the  King’s  friends,  and  the  example  fet  to  the 
French  troops.  The  word  began  to  be  fpread,  that  the  King  ought, 
without  hefitation,  to  be  acknowledged;  and  the  moll  adive  loya- 
lifls  excited  others  to  offer  their  public  homage  to  him. 


It  was  impofliblc,  however,  that  the  cloud  of  difaffedion  could 
be,  fo  eafily,  difpelled.  It  was  not  an  army,  upon  which  the  natu- 
ral fentiments  of  loyalty  could  Ije  fuppofed  to  work  a hidden  died. 
It  was  compofed  of  troops,  attached  to  their  feveral  chieftains,  and 
that  were  entirely  fwayed,  and  direded,  by  them,  in  their  behaviour. 
cathoiicIOU  That  party  of  the  catholic  nobility,  which  didinguiflied  them- 
fipiify'th  ' k*vcs’  hy  the  ardor  of  their  zeal,  for  the  fccurity  of  their  religion, 
diihffc&ion.  were  too  fcniihle  of  the  plaufibility,  and  alarming  nature  of  their 
argument,  to'refign  it ; without  a ftruggle.  Having  conferred  a- 
. mongft  themfelves,  D’O  was  deputed  their  prolocutor  to  Henry. 
The  terms  in  which  he  delivered  liimfelf,  fufficiently  expreffed  the 
heat,  and  high  tone  of  his  party.  “ Mod  of  the  catholic  nobles, 
he  faid,  would  rather  fall  on  their  own  fwords,  than  fuffer  a dimi- 
nution of  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  their  antient  religion ; and  he 
feemed  to  urge  this  topic  fo  far,  as  to  require  Henry  to  turn  Catho- 
lrck  upon  the  fpot.”  The  King,  feveral  times,  changed  colours  at 
the  harfti,  and  unfeafonable  proportions  dated  to  him ; but  he  re- 
colleded  himfelf  fo,  as  to  reply  to  them,  with  great  propriety,  and 
fpirit.  Givri  came  with  the  demeanour  of  loyalty,  to  intimate  the 
addrefs  of  the  well  affeded  French  nobility ; which  relieved  Henry 
from  this  expodulation.  Then  the  Swifs  Captains  were  introduced, 
upon  their  knees,  to  him. 
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The  King  now  took  up  hi9  loggings  in  St  Cloud  ; near  thofe  of 
the  deccafcd  Prince  *.  But  his  affumed  veftments  of  a violet  co- 
lour, the  French  King’s  mourning,  and  the  array  of  his  attendants 
in  black,  did  not  reconcile  the  factious,  and  difeontented  party, 
to  him.  A numerous  meeting  of  them  was  held;  in  which 
it  was  debated,  whether  to  acknowledge  him  as  Monarch  of 
France,  or  to  refer  the  determination  of  the  point,  until  the 
ftates-general  were  aflcmbled.  At  lad,  conditions  were  propo- 
fed  to  be  ligned  by  the  King;  which,  affording  vent  to  the  breath 
of  the  mod  violent  catholics,  contributed  to  appeafe  them;  and  gave 
a face  of  unanimity  and  concord  to  Henry’s  acceffion.  Thofe  ar- 
ticles, chiefly,  implied  Henry’s  engagement,  on  the  faith  of  a King, 
to  maintain,  without  any  innovation,  the  catholic  religion,  to  ex- 
clude the  public  exercifc  of  any  other,  except  in  the  places  poffcffed 
by  the  Hugonots,  and  to  fubmit  his  own  convcrfion  to  the  decree 
of  a general  or  national  council ; to  be  held,  if  poflible,  within  fix 
months.  But,  what  more  difeovered  the  jealous  and  interefted  aim 
of  the  party ; the  King  obliged  himfelf  to  promote  none  but  catho- 
licks  to  all  dignities,  and  charges  of  the  date,  and  government,  and 
to  obferve  the  fame  rule  with  refped  to  appointing  governors  of 
places  taken  from  the  enemy ; with  the  exception  of  fome  cafes, 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  the  late  King.  Though  fome  of  thofe 
conditions,  and  efpecially  the  latter  of  them,  could  not  fail  to  em- 
barrafs  Henry ; concord  was  too  effential,  at  fuch  a juncture,  not  to 
be  purchafed,  under  fome  difadvantages.  Being,  without  apparent 
fcruple,  fubferibed  by  the  King  ; and  the  peers  and  nobles  having 
annexed  their  fignatures,  to  the  obligation  and  vow  of  fealty ; the 
fcroll  of  the  deed  was,  formally,  regidered  by  the  parliament,  at 
Tours. 
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The  condraincd  appearance,  manifeded  in  this  acknowledgment 
of  Henry,  was  of  worfe  confequence,  than  the  tranfadion  itfelf. 
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The  difcontented  were  encouraged  by  it.  The  capricious  and  proud 
took  the  opportunity,  it  gave  them,  of  fhowing  their  importance. 
To  fuch,  the  Duke  of  El'pernon  fet  the  firft  example ; with  all  that 
morofe  and  fullen  air  of  difdain  which  was  natural  to  his  charac- 
ter *.  He  ufed  the  pretence,  that  his  dignity,  as  a Peer,  did  not  al- 
low him  to  fubi'cribe  the  obligation  of  homage,  below  the  Marfhals, 
BirOn  and  d’Aumont;  and,  n itwithftanding  Henry’s  expoftulation 
with  him  ; he  withdrew  with  the  whole  body  of  his  troops  ; which 
was  confiderable  in  number.  The  liberty  of  departure,  afked,  or 
taken,  by  various  catholicks,  upon  pretended  fcruples  of  conl’cience, 
became  frequent ; and  fpread  contagioufly,  like  a general  mu- 
tiny t-  Even  fome  proteftant  chiefs  being,  fpitefully,  told  by  D’O, 
and  others  of  his  party,  that  the  King’s  engagement  left  them  no 
hopes  of  lharing  the  benefits  of  his  government,  were  throWrrinto  a 
gloomy  fit  of  dejedion,  which  made  them  plead  their  diltance, 
from  their  native  provinces,  as  an  excufeto  retire.  Henry,  unable 
to  flop  this  defertion  of  the  troops,  either  with  the  language  of  a 
mafter,  or  of  a foldier,  was  forced  to  take  his  meafures;  under  the 
Henry  is  o-  hard  prefiure  of  fuch  an  emergency.  He  granted  leave,  where  he 
treat  toNor-  could  not  command ; and,  with  that  heroic  refolution,  fupported  by 
mandy.  him  in  part  dangers ; he  endeavoured  to  give  his  march  from  Paris, 
when  he  fought  a fhelter  from  the-  fuperior  power  of  his  enemies, 
the  appearance  of  an  intended  campaign,  in  Normandy,  and  of  faci- 
litating the  acceflion  of  the  fuccours  he  expeded,  from  England. 
Having  commiflioned  the  Duke  of  Longueville  to  colled  the  troops 
of  Picardy,  and  the  Marflial  d’Aumont  to  afiemble  thofe  of  Cham- 
paigne  ; he  proceeded  in  his  rout  towards  Rouen,  at  the  head  of, 
only,  fix  or  feven  hundred  horle,  three  thoufand  French  infantry, 
• and  two  Swifs  battalions.  In  fetting  out,  the  corpfe  of  the  deedafed 
King  was  efcorted  by  him,  to  Compcigne ; to  be  depofited  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Corneille. 

• Affairs 

* Ibid.  t D’Aubigne,  11 T.  3.  chap.  1. 
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Affairs  In  Paris  wore  an  appearance  totally  different  from  this,  of 
the  King’s  cauip.  Congratulations  of  joy,  and  triumph,  were  ex- 
prefled,  at  the  aflaflination  of  the  late  King.  The  heart  and  hand 
of  the  parricide,  were  faid  to  be  impelled  and  guided  to  the  fuccefs- 
ful  blow,  by  an  angel  of  heaven  *.  The  event  compared,  by  the 
preachers,  to  that  of  the  flaughter  of  Holopherncs,  in  his  tent,  was 
extolled  as  a deliverance  to  France  ; no  lefs  providential,  than  that 
fignal  one  the  Jews  had  met  with.  New  hopes  were  conceived  a- 
bout  the  profperous  iffue  of  the  catholic  confederacy ; and  new  vows 
and  obligations  taken  to  promote  the  grand  purpofes  and  aims  of  it. 
Too  wife  not  to  perceive,  how  fuch  imprellions,  upon  the  people, 
would  redound  to  the  eftablifhment  of  his  party;  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne  adapted  the  drain  of  his  public  declarations  to  them.  He 
wrote  letters  to  the  cities  of  the  league,  exhorting  them,  to  recog- 
nize fo  remarkable  an  interpofition  of  heaven,  in  behalf  of  their 
caufe,  and  to  adt  with  unanimity  and  refolution,  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion  ; when,  the  fecret  plot  againft  their  religion  being  fruftrated, 
they  were  now  called  to  combat  their  open,  and  avowed  enemies  f. 
His  difpatches  to  the  Catholic  King  bore  a follicitation  to  him,  e- 
qually  warm  and  importunate,  for  feafonable  afliftance  to  that  re- 
ligious intereft,  ever  held  facred  by  him ; and  which  he  had  for  a 
long  tradf  of  time,  to  his  great  honour,  fupported  in  France.  The 
procedure  of  the  parliaments,  of  Bourdeaux  and  Thouloufe,  thowed 
that  his  addreffes  of  this  kind  were  received  with  applaufe,  in  the 
provincial  governments  of  the  kingdom  ; and  his  own  judicious 
conduct,  and  his  cool,  and  unflufhed  temper,  proved  of  fingular  ad- 
vantage, for  engaging  the  favour  of  the  Spanilh  Monarch,  and  o- 
ther  catholic  Princes.  In  (lead  of  being  moved,  with  the  flattering 
oifcrs  of  fomc  of  his  chief  partizans,  to  promote  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  or  being  milled  by  the  precipitant  inclination  of 

others, 
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others,  to  make  a furrender  of  the  crown  to  Philip  II. ; he  prudent- 
ly adhered  to  the  political  plan  of  his  brother,  the  late  Duke  of 
Guife;  and  held  forth  the  right  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  the 
crown,  which  had  been  already,  often  defended  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  affumed  to  himfclf,  no  other  title  of  dignity,  or  rank,  than  that 
of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  (late;  an  office  fnnilar  tothat  granted 
to  his  brother,  by  Henry  III. ; and  which,  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
council  of  the  union,  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  By  means  of  this 
cautious,  and,  apparently,  diiinterefted  behaviour;  he  Icfs  provoked 
the  envy  of  his  equals  ; he  made  himfelf  no  object  of  ridicule,  or 
animadvcrfion  to  the  more  rigid  and  cenforious  judges  of  his  con- 
dud  ; and  he  left  room,  dill,  for  ambitious  Princes,  fuch  as  Philip  II. 
to  form  hopes  and  projeds,  relative  to  their  attainment  of  the  crown ; 
that  might  difpofe  them  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel,  and  intereft,  with 
vigour. 

The  ads  and  edids  of  the  parliament  of  the  league  in  Paris,  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  union,  and  the  prayers  and  monitories  of 
the  church ; all  corresponded  to  this  prudential  arrangement  of 
things,  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  The  Cardinal  of  Bourbon’s  ac- 
ccflion  to  the  crown  was  authenticated,  with  all  the  formalities  that 
could  be  ufed  *.  Pieces  of  money  were  coined,  with  the  inferip- 
tion  of  the  name  of  Charles  X.  The  King  of  Navarre’s  title  was 
reprobated  and  abjured  ; and,  while,  by  his  departure  into  Norman- 
dy, the  avenues  to  Paris,  from  all  quarters,  were  left  open,  the  de- 
tached parties  of  the  league  flocked  to  this  rendezvous  of  their 
main  ftrength.  A large  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Nemours,  marched  from  the  Lioncfc.  Another,  more  confide- 
rable  in  number,  advanced,  under  the  condud  of  the  Duke  of  Lo- 
rain’s fon,  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Mayenne ; who,  in  cafe  of  his  fol- 
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lowing  the  King’s  rout,  had  alfo  the  profped  of  being  joined  by 
five  hundred  horfe,  and  fome  Walloon  infantry;  fent  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  In  the  firft  view  of  this  unequal  ftrife,  in  the  field, 
Henry,  all-brave  as  he  was,  neglected  not  the  counfels  of  prudence; 
but  complied  fo  far,  with  their  didates,  as  to  propofe  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Duke  of  Mayennc.  As  this  chieftain’s  moderate 
and  cool  temper  formed  fo  diftinguilhing  a part  of  his  character, 
and  he  could  be  fuppofed  to  entertain  no  perfonal  hatred  at  Henry 
on  account  of  the  maflacre  of  his  two  brothers  ; there  was  fome 
ground  to  prefume,  that  he  might  hearken  to  reafonable  and  advan- 
tageous terms  of  peace.  But  the  trial,  though  made  in  the  mofl 
plaufible  way,  by  means  of  Villcroy,  the  late  King’s  difbanded  fc- 
cretary,  produced  no  effed.  The  Duke  thought  himfelf  too  far  en- 
gaged, in  honour,  to  defift ; or,  to  allow  of  a treaty,  that  might 
bring  him  under  fufpicion,  with  his  party.  Such  is  the  courfe  that 
mud,  generally,  be  followed  by  the  bell  leaders  of  fadion.  They 
are  obliged  to  ad  contrary  to  their  difpofition,  and  charadcr ; as 
well  as  to  their  general  principles.  But  Henry,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  inevitable  fate,  to  be  thrown,  ever,  upon  the  refource  of  his  va- 
lour, found  no  other  refuge  left  him,  at  this  jundurc,  to  refill  the 
power  pf  his  enemies.  When  he  faw  the  necefiity,  which  his  ho- 
nour, enhanced  by  his  royal  dignity,  laid  him  under,  not  to  retreat 
out  of  a province,  contiguous  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
which  he  expeded  the  fuccours  of  England,  and  the  aid  of  fome 
loyal  towns;  he  determined  to  abide  the  word  event  of  his  fortune; 
with  that  calm  and  intrepid  refolution  ; which  his  long  acquain- 
tance with  the  greateft  dangers  of  the  field,  only,  could  infpire. 

In  his  expedition  to  the  Lower  Normandy  he  took  fome  fmall 
towns,  got  pofieffion  of  the  Pont  de  l’Archc,  on  the  Seine ; and 
found  the  governor  and  garrifon  of  Dieppe  loyal  and  fubmilfive 
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to  him  *.  But  his  troops  were  not  incrcafcd  to  feven  thoufand 
men ; and  it  was  known  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  importuned 
by  the  Pariiians,  to  ftrike  fomc  fignal  blow,  was  on  his  march  into 
Normandy ; with  an  army  of  more  than  thirty  thoufand  comba- 
tants. Henry  had  no  other  choice,  but,  either  to  fliut  himfelf  up 
in  the  town  of  Dieppe,  and  expeft  to  be,  immediately,  befieged;  or 
to  think  of  encountering  an  enemy,  in  the  field,  whofe  forces  were 
above  four  times  the  number  of.  his  own.  The  firft  refolution  he 
rejected,  as  inglorious,  and  hurtful  to  his  reputation  ; and  the  dan- 
ger of  the  other,  which  he  rather  preferred,  he  endeavoured  to  lef- 
fen,  by  a contrivance  worthy  of  his  military  fkill  and  experience. 

He  found,  at  the  village  of  Arques,  about  a league  and  a half  from 
Dieppe,  a trad  of  ground,  which,  from  its  contiguity  to  this  vil- 
lage, and  other  natural  advantages  of  its  fituation,  was  capable  of 
being  formed  into  a retrenchment  for  his  finall  army.  Here  he 
took  poll  with  his  troops;  and  having  caufed  everything  to  be  done, 
that  military  art  could  fuggeft,  for  their  defence  againft  an  enemy 
fo  much  fuperior  to  them  ; he  refolved  to  wait  the  arrival  Tsf  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne’s  forces.  At  firft,  this  commander’s  defign  was 
to  make  himfelf  maftcr  of  Dieppe  ; that  he  might  cut  off  Henry’s 
communication  with  the  fea : For,  upon  accomplifhing  this,  he  rec- 
koned that,  though  Henry  might  fight  a defperatc  battle,  he  could 
not,  poffibly,  efcape  being  killed,  or  taken  prifoner.  When*  upon 
his  approach,  the  King  perceived  his  intention ; he  raifed,  with  in- 
credible induftry,  fortifications  around  the  accefliblc  parts  of  the 
fuburbs ; and,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  retreat  of  Dieppe,  he 
committed  the  defence  of  its  avenues  to  the  brave  Chalillon.  After 
a fruitlcfs  attempt  on  that  fide ; the  Duke  of  Mayenne  turned  his 
army  to  the  afiault  of  the  King’s  intrenchments.  They  were  pre- 
pared,.not  for  defence  only,  but  for  maintaining  a combat  with  the 

enemy’s 
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enemy’s  fquadrons  of  horfe  or  foot ; that  approached  near  to  aflail 
them.  A thick  fogg  favoured  the  filent  advancement  of  the  Duke’s 
forces,  rendered  ufelefs  the  cannon  of  the  cattle  of  Arques ; and  an 
ignominious  ttratagem,  till  then  unheard  of,  even  amongft  the 
German  ttipendiaries,  put  a large  party  of  them  in  poffeffion  of  the 
firft  retrenchment.  A German  Captain  advanced,  under  leave  to 
‘fpeak  to  the  King;  and,  with  his  fpontoon  pointed  towards  him, 
afked  him  to  furrender.  To  fuch  a crifis  was  Henry’s  fate,  and 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  brought  on  this  eventful  day.  It 
is  fuperfluous  to  give  the  defeription  of  the  feveral  aflaults  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  of  the  admirable  prowefs,  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  and  his  troops ; by  which  they  were,  from  firft  to  laft,  dc- 
^ fcated.  Mayenne’s  troops,  which  were  mod  of  them  new  levied, 
were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  King’s  experienced  veterans.  Ma- 
ny of  the  officers  of  the  former  underftood  not  their  duty;  but,  in 
that  body,  which  Henry  commanded,  the  Ikill  and  addrefs  of 
the  Captains,  and  toldiers,  in  every  military  a&ion,  was  no  lefs  re- 
markable, than  their  bravery.  To  this  circumilance,  joined  with 
that,  of  the  animating  prefence  and  example  of  Henry,  may  be  im- 
puted the  furpriling  repullc  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenue’s  torces,  in 
the  battle  of  Arques;  with  the  lofs  of  feven  hundred  of  his  foldiers. 
It  was  in  this  aftion,  as  d’ Avila  reports  *,  that  Henry,  entangled  a- 
mong  the  enemy,  and  yet  unwilling  to  turn  his  back,  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  “ That  France  afforded  not  fifty  gentlemen,  who  had  re- 
folution  enough,  to  die  with  their  King.” 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  fubfequent  attempt,  by  a feigned  re- 
treat, to  furprife  Henry,  and  throw  his  army  between  his  camp  and 
the  town  of  Dieppe,  was  no  lefs  unfnccefsful  f.  The  arrival  of  four 
thoufand  Engliih  troops  in  that  harbour,  under  the  command  of 

Q^q  . . Peregrine 
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Peregrine,  Lord  Willoughby,  together  with  the  advancement  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  the  Marlhal  D’Aumont,  and  the  Count  de 
Soiffons,  to  the  King’s  aid,  difappointed  all  his  hopes  of  gaining  a- 
ny  advantage ; and  obliged  him  to  turn  off  towards  Picardy,  in  or- 
der to  meet  with  feme  auxiliary  troops  he  expected  from  Flanders. 
No  relief  could  be  more  feafonable  to  Henry,  than  that  of  the 
Englifh  fuccours;  which  was  accompanied  with  the  fupply  from  E- 
lizabeth,  of  22,000  pounds  flerling ; a fum,  in  gold  coin,  larger  than 
any,  the  King  owned,  he  had  ever  feen  collected  together.  It  was 
this  money  that  enabled  Henry  to  retain  the  foreigners  in  his  fer- 
vice;  and  Elizabeth  fhowed  her  judgment,  in  accommodating  her 
fubfidy  to  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs.  Nothing  is  more  unpolitical, 
than  the  partial  and  fcanty  fuccour  of  an  important  ally.  By  the 
afliftance  Henry  now  received,  new  fpirit  was  diffufed  among!!  his 
troops,  which  became  numerous  by  the  bodies  of  men,  under  the 
French  chieftains,  already  named,  being  joined  to  them.  Having, 
with  feme  picked  fquadrons,  followed  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  till  he 
paffed  the  river  Somme,  in  Picardy  ; the  King  foon  found  his  army 
in  a condition  to  aft  offenfivelv,  and  even  to  attempt  an  enterprizc 
that,  in  point  of  reputation,  might  compenfate  for  the  reduced  litu- 
ation,  in  which,  on  his  firft  acceflion  to  the  royalty  in  France,  he  had 
appeared.  His  refolution  was,  to  turn  the  ftorm  of  war  again!!  the 
Parifians,  by  marching  up  his  troops  to  the  gates  of  that  city  ; 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  the  league ; and  had  expefted,  from  the 
falfc  intelligence  propagated  among!!  the  people,  to  behold  him  led 
captive  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  This  was  effeftuated  by  Hen- 
ry, with  an  expedition  and  facility  that  augmented  the  fame  and 
luflre  of  the  undertaking.  In  little  more  than  a month,  after  his 
being  affaulted  in  his  camp  at  Arques ; he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  within  a league  of  Paris ; and  prepared  for  attacking, 
next  day,  all  the  quarters  of  the  fuburbs,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
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city  *.  It  may  be  imagined,  what  the  furprife  of  the  Parifians  Book  III. 
would  be,  to  whom  three  ftandards,  taken  by  the  treacherous  Ger- 
mans,  from  the  King’s  troops,  were  fent  as  trophies  of  th*c  defeat 
given  him  ; when  his  troops,  ranged  into  three  great  divifions,  con- 
ducted by  de  Biron,  d’Aumont,  and  La  Noiic,  advanced,  all  at  once, 
to  the  entrenchments  of  the  fuburbs.  Lefs  than  an  hour  iudiced,  to  Henry 

makes  an 

drive  the  tumultuary  defenders  from  every  quarter  of  them,  that  afliultouthe 
was  inverted.  The  armed,  but  unmilitary  multitude,  incapable  of  pbr“rbs  °* 
relirtence,  fell  in  heaps  before  the  King’s  foldiers ; or  were  made  Oflober  $1. 
prifoners,  in  crowds,  by  them.  Eight  hundred  were  flain,  and  a 
great  number  taken  ; with  eleven  enfigns,  and  feveral  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  advantage  might  have  been  puflied  to  the  forcing  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  ; which  the  fpeedy  advancement  of  the  artillery 
would  have  eafily  effectuated.  But  Henry  knew  how  to  reftrain 
his  martial  ardor,  in  the  midft  of  victory  ; fo  as  to  fall  into  no  mif- 
carriage  f.  He  contented  himfelf  with  having  accomplilhed,  al-  Contented 
moft  without  the  lofs  of  a man,  the  point  he  had  in  view ; and,  vintage  h^" 
while  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  advancing,  by  the  oppofitc  fide,  bad 
into  the  city,  he  ordered  a retreat  to  be  founded. 

It  is,  alfo,  moft  probable,  that  Henry  defired  not  to  expofe  the 
metropolis  of  France,  rebellious  as  it  was,  to  the  infults  and  depre- 
dations of  his  army  ; compofed  of  fo  great  a number  of  foreign 
troops.  His  foldiers  were  repaid  for  their  paft  labours,  by  the  rich 
booty  they  found  in  the  fuburbs  X ; tho’  the  orders  given,  agajnft 
the  violation  of  the  churches,  and  facred  places,  were  fo  ftridly  ob- 
ferved,  that  maffes  were  performed,  fuitable  to  the  feftival  of  that 
day,  in  almoft  all  of  them.  The  retreat  being  made,  in  the  greateft 
order ; Henry  drew  up  his  army  in  the  line  of  battle,  in  the  plain  of 
Monrougc,  fronting  the  city  ; that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  now 

Qj  2 arrived 
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arrived  with  part  of  his  troops,  might  have  the  opportunity,  if  ho 
chofe  it,  to  enter  the  lifts  with  him,  in  the  open  field.  But  this 
chieftain,  declining  any  combat;  the  King  proceeded  with  his  army 
to  invert  Eftampes  ; which  being  quickly  taken  by  him,  and  feveral 
other  towns  and  caftles,  in  Beauffe ; he  continued  his  rout  to  the  city 
of  Tours.  His  re-entrance  into  this  well  affe&ed  place,  after  fuch 
unexpected  fuccefs,  was  rendered  doubly  agreeable  to  him,  by  the 
appearance  of  Mocenigo,  the  Venetian  ambaffador,  whom  the  repu- 
blic had  commiflioned  to  compliment  him  on  his  acceftion  to  the 
crown  of  France  *.  The  juft  difeernment,  and  fagacity,  by  which  the 
fenators  of  Venice  were  always  diftinguifhed,  directed  them  to  take 
this  ftep;  in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrances  of  the  envoys  of  Spain, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope.  They  wifely  perceived  that  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  French  monarchy,  undifmembered,  was  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  balance  of 
Europe ; which  was  then  in  extreme  danger  from  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria ; and  they  were  fenfible  that  Henry 
of  Navarre,  befides  his  juft  tide  to  the  crown  of  France,  had  thefe 
heroic  qualities,  which  gave  the  beft  aflurance  of  his  being  able  to 
recover,  in  time,  the  kingdom  from  its  deprefled,  and  embroiled 
ftate.  Henry  was  the  more  pleafed  with  this  addrefs,  paid  him  by 
the  Venetian  fenate;  as  it  might  ferve  to  incite  other  catholic  ftates, 
to  a Jike  acknowledgement  of  him.  It  was,  likewife,  very  remark- 
able, in  what  manner  the  populace  of  Venice  behaved  on  thisocca- 
fionf.  As  if  they  had  been,  deeply,  concerned  in  Henry’s  intereft; 
they  waited  with  the  utmoft  impatience,  at  the  palace  of  St  Mark, 
for  the  determination  of  the  fenate,  with  refpeCt  to  this  meafure 
When  it  was  made  known,  the  joy,  and  exultation,  they  exprefTed, 
was  moft  extraordinary.  Having  found  a mouldy  portrait,  that  was 
faid  to  be  done  for  this  Prince,  or  to  referable  him  ; they  carried  it 
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about  the  ftreets,  in  triumph.  Prefently,  all  the  limners  were  em-  Book  IIT. 
ployed,  in  copying  the  effigy ; which,  however  coarfely  imitated, 
was  fold  every  where,  in  the  city ; and  fixed  up  in  many  public 
places.  Such  was  the  popular  admiration  of  Henry’s  character 
for  bravery,  in  a foreign  country;  while,  in  France,  by  an  unnatural 
perverfion  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  all  other  inftances  captiva- 
ted with  valour ; his  gallant  adions,  fo  well  known  to  them,  had 
inconfiderable  influence,  in  engaging  their  favour. 

Ihftead  of  infilling  on  the  detail  of  Henry’s  particular  exploits 
at  this  time,  or  making  a digreffion  to  the  combats  in  the  fouthem 
provinces,  where  Lefdiguieres,  and  the  Duke  of  Efpernon,  waged 
war  with  the  partizans  of  the  league ; it  is  more  important,  and  en- 
tertaining, toattendtothe  different  aims  and  views  of  the  chief  con- 
ftituents  of  the  catholic  confederacy.  What,  foon  after,  paffed  in  Pa- 
ris, leads  to  an  explication  of  them.  Pope  Sixtus,  perfuaded,  by  Condua  of 
the  envoys  of  the  league,  that  every  thing  fucceeded  to  their  wifli- 
es,  would  fcarce;  on  any  footing,  admit  to  an  audience  the  Duke  of  Henry',  aC-  s 
Luxembourg,  deputed  to  him  by  the  catholic  princes,  and  nobles;  crowo.'0^' 
who  had  fubmitted  to  the  King  *.  His  appointment  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan  to  execute  the  fundion  of  his  legate  in  France,  was  a proof 
that  he  was  altogether  direded  by  the  Spanilh  party  ; to  whofe  in- 
tereft  that  prelate  was  entirely  devoted.  He  even  believed  that  the 
nomination  of  a King  of  France,  would  be  left  to  himfelf.  By  this 
time,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  became  fenfible  that  the  Spanilh  agents 
in  Paris,  were  growing  in  credit  and  authority  among!!  the  fadion 
of  the  fixteen,  and  the  council  of  the  union.  Many  of  the  former 
being  gained  over  by  Philip’s  ambaffador  Mendoza ; the  Duke  faw 
that  his  own  intereft  would  foon  bediminilhed,  or  rendered  infig- 
nificant,  by  fuch  prevalence  of  the  Spanilh  intrigues.  His  fenti- 
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ments  as  a Frenchman,  alfo  difpofing  him  to  difrelifh  this  ufurpation 
1589.  of  intereft  in  the  kingdom,  by  a foreign  power;  he  endeavoured, 
by  feveral  artificial  mcafures,  which  concealed  his  intention,  to  re- 
ftrain  it.  With  this  view,  before  the  arrival  of  Cajetan,  he  took. 
Novemb.  ii.  care  to  have  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  formally,  proclaimed  King 
of  France ; and  to  get  his  own  authority,  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
Fnn”!bf$-  crown,  confirmed.  He  Ihowed,  yet,  more  addrefs,  in  evading  a 
cions  of  the  mod  enfnaring  propofition,  thai  was  made  by  Mendoza,  in  conoert 
SpanUh  fic-'  wit^  *°mc  of  his  creatures,  in  the  general  council  of  the  union.  Itwas 
tion;  moved  there,  that  his  Catholic  Majefty,  in  rccompencc  for  all  the 
fervices  he  had  done  to  the  catholic  intereft  in  France,  (hould  be  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  Proteclor  of  the  kingdom;  and,  that  he 
(hould  be  empowered  to  fupply  the  chief  offices  and  ports  of  the 
crown.  Befides  all  the  foothing  arguments  that  were  ufed  in  be- 
half of  Philip’s  merit,  with  the  kingdom;  a (ketch  of  his  propofals 
was  drawn  out;  much  calculated  to  dazzle  the  minds  of  the  genera- 
lity of  people,  and  to  impofe  upon  the  more  confiderate.  in  cafe 
of  the  deceafe  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon ; he  propofed  that  his 
daughter  (hould  efpoufe  a prince  of  the  blood  of  France,  who  (hould 
be  advanced  to  the  throne ; and  that  the  County  of  Flanders,  or 
Burgundy,  (hould  be  given  up,  by  him,  as  the  marriage-dowry.  He 
engaged  that  not  one  Spaniard  (hould  be  promoted  to  any  of  the 
benefices,  offices  of  judicature,  or  to  governments  of  importance, 
in  the  realm.  He  offered  to  confign  a fund  of  two  millions  of  pi- 
ftoles,  for  difcharging  the  incumbrances  of  the  revenues  of  Paris ; 
and  to  open,  to  the  French,  the  free  trade  to  Peru,  and  his  other  A- 
merican  conquefts.  Such  were  the  alluring  baits,  held  forth,  in 
Philip’s  name,  by  Mendoza,  in  order  to  carry  bis  point.  Too 
fplendid,  and  delufive,  to  be  trufted  by  the  more  wary  and  pene- 
trating ; they  failed  not  to  make  the  defired  impreffion  upon  many 
of  the  conftituents  of  the  council  of  the  league  *.  At  a lofs,  in  fome 

mcafure. 
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meafurc,  what  judgment  was  to  be  formed  of  thofe  offers,  and 
much  more  how  to  oppofe  what  was  fo  popular,  and  yet  fufpicious 
to  him  ; the  Duke  of  Mayenne  is  faid  to  have  confulted  Villeroy, 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  prcmilTes.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  appre-  he 
henfions  of  the  infidious  tendency  of  the  projeCt,  by  the  latter;  who  fruiirate  the 
declared  it  to  be  utterly  difhonourable,  and  unfafe  for  the  kingdom.  rf 

To  defeat  the  motion  about  it  ; Villeroy  was  prevailed  on  to  come  tto  £alholic 
to  the  council,  and  deliver  his  opinion.  The  face  put  on  the  oppo- 
fition  to  it  was,  that  fuch  a meafurc  ought  not  to  be  determined, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Pope’s  legate.  When  he  appeared,  the  pro- 
cedure about  it  was  totally  fupprefl'ed  by  a fpecious  fubterfuge  ufed 
by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  ; who  declared  it  to  be  his  fentiment, 
that  his  Holinefs,  alone,  fhould  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  Protec- 
tor of  the  catholic  confederacy,  in  France.  None  could  refufe  to  ad- 
mit of  this  orthodox  decifion.  The  ecclefi  allies,  who  bandied  with 
Mendoza,  were  obliged  to  adhere  to  it ; and  the  legate  could  not  a- 
void  ratifying  it,  by  his  fandlion.  Such  was  the  conclufion  of  one 
of  the  artificial  projects  of  the  Spanifh  Monarch,  to  turn  the  com- 
buftion  of  France  to  his  advantage.  It  ferved  to  open  the  eyes  ofo- 
thers,  as  well  asof  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  with  re'fpeftto  his  defigns, 
when  they  refledted,  duly,  on  the  political  confequcnces  of  that  pro- 
tection of  the  embroiled  flate,  which  was,  fo  eagerly,  follicited  by 
him. 

It  was  the  more  furprifing,  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  ca- 
pable of  defeating,  in  this  manner,  the  intrigues  of  Spain  ; at  a 
time,  when  his  late  unfucccfsful  management  of  the  war,  againfl 
the  King,  had  rather  obfeured  his  reputation,  and  cooled  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Parilians  towards  him.  "\et  he  flopped  not  here;  but  Mayenne 
accomplished,  what  was  flill  a bolder  undertaking;  the  reduftionof 
the  Parifian  council  of  the  league.  The  diflaftc  of  the  Spanifh  am-  Ld  rcfolu- 
bition,  which  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  fbme  of  the  magiftrates,  “onj 
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and  of  the  more  judicious  citizens,  enabled  him  to  make  this  ef- 
fort * ; which  was  become  highly  requifite,  in  order  to  free  himfelf 
from  the  domination  of  the  junto  of  the  fixteen ; which  Bill  pre- 
vailed in  that  council.  He  ufed  it  as  an  argument  for  this  meafure, 
that  a council,  confiBing  of  fo  large  a number  of  conBituents,  was 
unfuitable  to  that  monarchical  government,  to  which  they  owned 
themfelves  fubjedt,  under  Charles  X. : And  that  one,  lefs  numerous, 
could  only  be  neceflary,  and  ufehil  to  him ; who,  by  his  military 
office,  and  employment,  was,  often,  obliged  to  long  abfence  from 
Paris.  Having  the  affiftance  of  the  Archbiffiop  of  Lyons,  who  had, 
lately,  procured  his  rcleafe  from  captivity,  as  well  as  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Gondi,  and  other  leading  men;  the  Duke  procured  the  abolition 
of  the  democratical  council  of  the  union ; and  fubBituted  a fmall  one 
in  its  room ; compofed  of  men  of  rank,  and  chara&cr,  in  the  late 
reign.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Mayenne,  from  a fimilar  mo- 
tive, had  propofed,  himfelt,  the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  the 
council;  this  Broke  of  policy,  in  him,  mult  be  owned  a moll  mafler- 
ly  one.  Its  tendency  to  break  the  cohcfton  of  the  members  of  the 
general  league  through  the  kingdom,  is  no  lefs  obfervable ; in  which 
view,  the  King’s  friends  are  laid  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  report  of  it, 
as  a propitious  event.  To  palliate  fitch  a meafure,  an  aflembly  of 
the  Bates  of  the  kingdom  was  indidted,  in  the  name  of  Charles  X. 
to  meet  in  the  month  of  February,  at  Melun. 


To  point  out,  yet  further,  the  political  fehemes  and  projects  of 
the  heads  of  the  league,  and  its  auxiliary  princes;  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  all  of  them  carried  on  their  views,  to  the  expedled 
deceafe  of  the  Cardinal  King ; or  hi6  arbitrary  removal  from  the 
embroiled  feene  ; in  which  he  had  neither  ability,  nor  will,  to  take 
any  ffiare.  Without  regard  to  the  phantom  of  his  royalty,  the  Ca- 
tholic 

" Prcurei  de  la  Satyre  Mcnippce,  tom.  3.  p.  483. 
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tholic  King,  the  Duke  of  Lorain,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  together 
with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  entertained,  each  of  them,  their  fepa- 
rate  hopes  and  views  of  rendering  their  intcrcft  fo  far  predominant ; 
as  to  obtain,  cither,  the  largcft  portion,  or  a confiderablc  one,  of  the 
difunited,  and  falling  monarchy.  Allied,  by  the  female  fide,  to  the 
royal  line  of  Valois,  extinct  in  the  late  King;  they  thought  thofe 
titles  might  be  of  fome  avail,  to  procure  them  particular  favour,  and 
preference  to  others,  in  the  future  election  6f  a King  of  France. 
Philip  II.  maintained  the  claim  of  the  Infanta,  his  daughter ; whole 
mother,  Elizabeth,  was  filter  to  Henry  III.  The  Duke  of  Lorain’s 
prctcnfions,  in  favour  of  his  fon,  the  Marquis  of  Du  Pont,  were  the 
fame;  and  Savoy  prefumed  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  them  both, 
by  his  being  the  iflue  of  a filter  of  Henry  II.  Without  explaining 
his  particular  views  of  grandeur ; the  Duke  of  Mayenne  purfued 
that  plan  which,  in  all  events,  feemed  moll  proper  to  eftablifh  his 
own  intereft  and  authority,  in  the  confederacy  of  the  catholicks  of  the 
kingdom.  Jealous  of  the  Spanilh  King’s  interference  with  him, 
in  this  intereft ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  defirous  of  that  powerful 
fupport,  which  he  could  afford  ; he  conducted  his  political  mcafures 
with  a degree  of  fpirit,  that,  joined  to  his  natural  prudence,  proved 
advantageous  to  his  credit  and  influence  ; during  the  various  colli— 
fions  of  the  parties,  in  the  civil  war. 

Againft  Henry,  however,  thofe  different  competitors  for  afeen- 
dency,  and  precedence,  in  the  catholic  confederacy,  appeared  to  be 
amicably,  and  ftri&ly,  united.  The  pretext  of  religion  being  com- 
mon to  them  all,  and  the  intereft  they  had,  in  his  overthrow,  of  no 
lefs  general  concern  ; their  zeal  and  activity,  in  oppolinghim,  were 
not  abated.  The  briefs  iffued  by  Cajetan  *,  the  manifefto  publilhedby 
Philip,  the  arrets  of  the  parliament,  and  the  new  decrees  of  the  Sor- 
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bonne,  at  Paris,  exprelFed,  more  or  lefs  vehemently,  the  language  of 
antipathy  and  deteftation  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  fovereignty  of 
France.  The  efficacy  of  thefe  publications  was  combated,  on  Hen- 
ry’s fide,  by  feveral  arrets  of  the  parliament  of  Tours  ; in  which 
a few  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  the  robe  difplayed  their  abilities; 
by  defending  the  injured  honour  of  their  King,  of  the  laws,  and 
their  country.  But  Henry,  obliged  to  feek  more  effectual  redrefs, 
in  the  field  of  honour,  had  Oiown  what,  upon  the  late  increafe  of 
his  forces,  he  was  able,  in  a ffiort  time,  to  perform.  The  campaign 
being  unfufpended  by  him,  through  the  winter ; it  was  furpriling  *, 
to  the  oldeft  and  hardiefl  warriours;  to  obferve  the  rapid  and  various 
conqucfls  made  by  him.  In  feven  weeks  of  an  inclement  l’eafon, 
he  traverfed  a hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  hoftile  country ; in  which, 
at  almoft  every  incampment  of  his  troops,  fomc  aflault,  or  petty 
liege,  was  undertaken,  or  fome  repulfe  given  to  the  enemy.  In 
thefe  military  toils,  the  Englilh  troops  took  an  honourable  (hare ; 
having,  as  both  the  French  and  Englilh  hiflorians  agree ; diftin- 
guilhcd  their  valour,  in  the  reduction  of  many  places,  and  perform- 
ed a winter-expedition,  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  before 
their  difiniffion.  Henry  had,  by  this  time,  almoft  wholly  fubdued 
the  ftrength  of  the  league,  in  Normandy,  and  Maine;  when  the 
furrender  of  Pontoife,  to  its  general,  and  the  fiege  of  Meulan  un- 
dertaken by  him,  recalled  the  King  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  After  obliging  the  enemy  to  retire  from  Meulan,  he 
refolvcd  to  befiege  the  town  of  Dreux.  Scarce  had  he  begun  this 
enterprife,  when  intelligence  came  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  re- 
inforced with  a large  body  of  troops,  from  Flanders  f ; di reded  his 
march  towards  him  ; and  had  paffed  his  army,  by  the  bridge,  over 
the  Seine,  at  Mante. 

A 

» D’Aubigne,  Ur-  3.  ebap.  5.  Camden,  B 4.  p.  436.  t D’Aubigne,  ibid, 
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A general  engagement  with  the  much  augmented  army  of  the 
league,  when  Henry’s  was  diminilhed  by  the  difmiffion  of  the 
Englifh,  and  had  been  harrafled  with  the  fatigues  of  a winter-cam- 
paign ; feemed  to  be  no  eligible  refolution.  A retreat  into  Norman- 
dy was  open  to  his  troops ; where  the  conquefts  the  King  had 
made,  enabled  him  to  throw  many  obflacles  in  the  way  of  the  ene- 
my. But,  finding  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  advanced  upon  him,  like 
one  confcious  of  his  fuperiority  in  the  field ; Henry  hefitated  not  a 
moment,  about  his  determination.  “ There  is  no  dilhonour,  faid  he, 
to  his  Captains,  in  railing  a liege,  in  order  to  fight  a battle.”  As 
if  they  had  all  been  pofleffed  of  equal  ardor  with  him;  this  intima- 
tion of  his  purpofe  was  heard  with  approbation,  and  alacrity  *. 
T he  troops  marched/rom  Drcux,  in  that  order,  which  correfpondcd 
to  their  forming  a line  of  battle  ; Iketchcd  out  by  Henry  himfclf, 
and  given  to  his  officers.  The  Duke  of  Mayennc’s  fcouts  inform- 
ing him,  that  they  were  entered  the  plain  of  Ivry,  and  had  feized 
the  very  ground  which  he  meant  to  occupy,  at  his  next  encampment; 
that  General,  remembering  the  valour  of  the  King’s  troops  at 
Arqucs,  began  to  be  more  diffident  of  the  iflue  of  this  combat 
with  them.  But  his  reputation  was,  now,  fo  much  at  flake,  that  he 
could  not  decline  an  engagement ; which  the  commander  of  the 
Spanilh  auxiliaries,  Count  Egmont,  urged  with  an  impetuofity  ap- 
proaching to  infolence.  This  young  nobleman,  who  fpurned  his 
father’s  illuftrious  name,  as  that  of  a rebel,  was  prefumptuous  e- 
nough  to  declare,  “ That  he  would  fight  and  vanquiffi  the  King 
with  his  own  troops  only.” 

When  the  number  of  combatants,  on  each  fide,  was  eflimated ; 
the  prefumption  of  victory,  indeed,  belonged  to  that  of  the  league  t- 
Its  army  exceeded  thirteen  thoufand  men ; five  thoufand  of  which 
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their  King,  who  placed  all  his  hopes  of  victory,  in  their  invincible  Book  III. 
valour,  and  ardent  affeclion  to  his  fervice,  and  that  of  their  country.  v"^!^ 
« I have  provided  no  retreat  for  you,  my  brave  friends,  faid  he,  but 
the  field  of  battle.  You  are  that  gallant  French  noblefie,  to  wliofe 
honour  your  Kings  have,  always,  trailed  their  l'afety.  I have  now, 
and  I defire,  no  other  pledge  of  fuccefs.”  His  behaviour  to  Schom- 
berg,  the  general  of  the  German  troops,  was  a noble  example  of  his 
juft  and  generous  fenfibility,  and  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart ; ever 
ready  to  corred  the  cfcapes  of  its  fire  *.  This  officer,  a few  days 
before,  had  demanded  pay  for  his  troops;  which  the  King  could,  by 
no  means,  furnilh.  “ No  brave  man,  replied  Henry,  in  lome  heat, 
calls  for  money,  in  the  eve  of  a battle.”  Upon  the  fight  of  Schom- 
berg,  now,  in  his  place  of  duty ; Henry  recollected  his  fevere  repri- 
mand : “ Let  me  embrace  you,  faid  he  to  Schomberg ; for,  if  I die 

to-day,  I may,  unjullly,  deprive  you,  who  are  a man  of  worth  and 
honour,  of  his  valuable  name.”  Schomberg,  quite  overwhelmed, 
made  anfwer,  with  the  manly  tear  darting  in  his  eye  : “ Ah,  Sire, 
you  have  reftored  me  my  honour,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  will  coft  me 
my  life.  To  day  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  facrificed  in  your  fer- 
vice.” This  generous  declaration  was  fulfilled,  by  Schomberg’s 
fall  in  the  battle.  Upon  fuch  critical  occafions,  in  the  field,  Hen- 
ry’s powers,  of  warming  the  hearts,  and  whetting  the  courage  of 
his  officers  and  foldiers,  perhaps,  exceeded  thofe  of  any  of  the  mod 
celebrated  commanders.  Every  air  of  magnanimity,  and  valour, 
attractive  to  military  men,  was  feen,  ferene,  and  bright,  in  all  his 
looks,  and  motions.  When  he  took  his  helmet,  with  a large  c reft 
of  white  plumes,  that  might  be  feen  at  a diftance,  he  faid,  “ If  your 
enfigns  lhould  fail  you,  my  friends;  let  this  be  your  guide;  which, 

I truft,  you  will  find  leading  the  way  to  honour,  and  victory.” 

The 

• L’Efprit  tie  laliguc,  ou  liifloirc  politique  ties  troubles  tic  prance,  oil.  edit, 
a Paris,  tom.  3.  p.  u 2.  . 
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Book  III.  The  King’s  line  of  battle  bended,  a little,  from  the  ftraight;  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  formed  a deeper  curve  * It  was 
the  cavalry,  on  both  fidcs,  which  was,  principally,  engaged  ; and, 
and.  by  Hen-  on  the  right,  where  Henry’s  own  troop  flood,  the  (hock  of  twelve 
onndua'anJ  hundred  lances,  headed  by  Count  Egmont,  was  to  be  fuflained  by 
valour;  that  body,  which  did  net  exceed  fix  hundred  horfemen.  In  the  firft 
conflict,  the  King’s  flandard  was  feen  to  waver,  and  fall  a-fide.  One 
with  a white  creft,  like  Henry’s,  was  obferved  to  be  hurried  along 
with  the  rout.  From  an  accident  to  his  flandard-bearcr,  and  this 
other  appearance ; the  King’s  death  was  feared.  To  diflipate  the 
growing  difmay,  Henry  was  forced  to  (how  himfelf,  in  various  bat- 
talions. When  the  victory  was  near  gained  by  his  troops,  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  field  ; the  firft  rumour  had  fpread,  over  all  the  left 
wing  of  his  army ; and  was  the  more  credited,  from  his  not  appear- 
ing to  direct  the  purfuit.  The  victors  flood  motionlefs ; eyeing  one 
another,  with  anxious,  and  fallen  looks.  Henry,  who  had  been  de- 
tained by  a new  danger,  to  which  the  too  great  eagernefs  of  his 
troop,  to  purfue  the  enemy,  expofed  him  ; came  up  in  this  gloomy 
interval.  Being  informed  of  the  difquiet  his  difappearance  had  oc- 
cafioned;  he  rode  inftantly  into  the  midftof  the  plain,  disfigured,  as 
he  was  with  dull,  and  ftains  of  blood,  and  waved  his  fword  in  the 
air.  At  the  fight  of  him,  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  Vive  le  Roy! 
memorable  began,  and  run,  in  repeated  peals,  over  the  whole  army.  In  that 
uilTZ 15  °b'  moment>  Henry  felt  the  moil  lively  emotions  of  joy,  for  his  victo- 
ry ; but  he  exprefled  them  in  a manner  worthy  of  himfelf;  by  call- 
ing out,  “ to  fave  the  French." 


Purfuit  of 
the  flying 
army; 


The  purfuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  tho’  with  fome  delay,  was, 
now,  ordered.  To  evade  the  danger  of  being  overtaken  with  his 
general  officers ; the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  fatally  for  a great  number 
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of  his  diffipated  fquadrons,  barricaded  the  village  of  Ivry  ; and  then 
broke  down  the  bridge  over  the  Eure  ; after  he  had  palled  it. 
Here  the  throng  of  the  fugitives  was  fuch,  that  they  attempted  a 
defperate,  but  unavailing  refiftcnce.  A carnage,  exceeding  that  of 
the  battle,  was  made  among  the  Germans ; who,  according  to  their 
manner,  in  the  lad  refource  of  defpair,  cut  the  hams  of  their  horfes, 
and  formed  a bread-work  of  their  bodies.  Plunging  into  the  ha- 
zardous ford  of  the  river ; many  were  fwept  down  its  current,  or 
perilhed  in  its  gulphs  of  fand  *.  The  daughter,  and  lofs,  of  the 
vanquilhed  army,  was  computed,  to  more  than  fix  thouiand  men  ; 
and,  by  the  fubfequent  difperfion  of  the  fugitives,  fcarce  one  fourth 
of  it  was  believed  to  have  remained.  All  the  baggage,  colours,  and 
cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  viftors.  With  difficulty  did  the 
Duke  of  Maycnue,  and  his  few  attendants,  prevail  on  the  garrifon 
of  Mante,  though  friendly  to  the  league,  to  open  its  gates  to  him ; 
and,  without  a reception  into  the  town,  his  retreat,  over  the  Seine, 
was  cut  off ; as  Henry  foon  conduced  the  purfuit  to  its  walls. 

Such  a general  review  of  the  circumdances  of  the  memorable 
battle  of  Ivry,  could  not  be  omitted,  in  the  hidory  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV. ; who,  from  the  renown  of  the  great  victory  he  obtain- 
ed in  it,  and  a train  of  fuccefs  and  fuperiority  over  his  adverfa- 
ries,  into  which  it  led,  maybe  faid,  in  confequence  of  it,  to  have  fix- 
ed the  crown  of  France  upon  his  head. 

* D’Avita,  ibid. 
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Some  time 
being  loft  af- 
ter the  vic- 
tory; 


CHAP.  II. 

Henry's  army  advanced  to  Paris. The  Siege,  and  obfiinate  Re - 

JiJlencc  of  the  City. Its  Relief  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. His 

Retreat , into  Flanders , harrajfed  by  Henry. Affairs  of  the  re- 
moter Provinces. Advancement  of  Gregory  XIV.  to  the  Pon- 
tificate ; and  his  Fulminations  again/I  Henry. Intrigues  of  the 

Third  Party  in  the  Court. Di/cord  of  the  Leaguers ; and  the  Rage 

of  the  Sixteen. Siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry. Return  of  the 

Duke  of  Parma  into  France. His  Campaign ; and  difficult  Re- 

treat. 

IN  almoft  any  other  circum fiances,  than  thofe  in  which  Henry 
IV.  contended  with  adverfe  fortune ; fuch  a vidory  as  that  of 
Ivry,  would  have  been  fuflicient,  to  have  produced  a total  revolu- 
tion of  affairs  ; and  put  a period  to  liis  toils,  and  the  convulfions  of 
the  kingdom.  The  league,  without  an  army,  to  oppofe  him  in  the 
field  ; its  chief,  forced  to  fly  for  fhelter,  to  Paris ; and  other  inftan- 
ces  of  fuccefs,  which,  at  this  jundurc,  attended  his  arms  in  levcral 
provinces ; were  advantages,  that,  in  the  management  of  fuch  a 
Prince,  appeared  decifivc  in  his  favour  *.  A dive  to  profecute  them, 
with  all  poflible  expedition ; Henry,  after  the  furrender  of  Mante, 
Vernon,  and  Dreux,  marched,  with  his  vidorious  army,  towards 
Paris.  Before  his  arrival  in  that  neighbourhood ; ft  was  incrcafed 
to  fourteen  thoufand  foot,  and  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  ca- 
valry. 

The  clapfe  of  more  than  fix  weeks,  before  Henry  was  able  to 
complete  the  blockade  of  the  capital,  had  not  only  abated  the  con- 
fternation  of  the  league,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne ; 

but 

* D’Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  7. 
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but  allowed  time  to  the  Parifians  to  recover  from  their  furprife,  and 
to  prepare  for  his  expeQed  approach.  This  unfeafonable  delay, 
that  cannot  be  charged  upon  Henry  himfelf,  is  attributed  to  a mod 
unhappy  caufe ; the  coolnefs  *,  or,  rather,  the  alienation  of  fevcral  of 
the  late  King’s  miniflers,  from  his  fervice;  whofe  avarice,  co-opera- 
ting with  their  diflike  of  him,  as  a Hugonot,  induced  them  to  em- 
bezzle his  fcanty  finances ; and  to  keep  him  in  conftant  ftraits,  and 
in  mean  dependence  upon  themlelvea.  The  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops,  the  fupplies  of  the  artillery,  and  ammunition  to  his  army, 
created  demands  of  money ; which,  being  unfatisfied,  interrupted 
the  progrefs  of  the  campaign,  and  protracted  the  fieges  of  places, 
and  other  undertakings  neceffary  to  it.  While  the  army  advanced 
towards  Paris ; fevcral  conferences  fet  on  foot,  in  an  indirect  way, 
by  the  chief  miniflers  of  the  league,  were,  alfo,  perhaps,  too  much 
indulged  by  Henry,  and  his  principal  officers.  Though  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  pacific  temper,  may  be  reckoned  advantageous  to 
Henry ; yet  the  manner,  as  well  as  the  fcafon  f,  in  which  it  was 
now  ffiown,  rendered  it  fufpicious.  In  one  interview,  the  King 
himfelf  was  not  addrefled  : In  another,  there  was  neither  commif- 
fion,  nor  power  given,  to  treat  with  him.  It  appeared,  that  the 
legate  Cajetan,  in  his  conference  with  the  Marffial  Biron,  at  Noiffi, 
meant,  only  to  amufe  the  victorious  party,  and  to  found  the  incli- 
nations of  the  catholic  chiefs,  about  the  King.  Villeroy’s  private 
embafly  to  Henry,  may  admit  of  a better  conftruCtion,  with  refpeCt 
to  the  fecretary’s  own  intentions;  but,  not  in  reference  to  the  views 
of  thofe,  who  permitted  him  to  negotiate. 


Book  HI. 
■ 590. 


Henry  ad- 
vances with 
his  army  to- 
ward, Paris. 


In  the  meantime;  nothing  was  left  undone,  by  the  miniflers,  Armament, 
and  agents  of  the  league,  in  Paris,  to  work  up  the  minds  of  the  and  exhorta- 
people,  to  obflinate  perfeverance  in  their  antipathy  to  all  propofals  ihe  clcrgt^ 

S f of 
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of  accommodation,  with  ail  cxcommutuc  ted  prince.  To  former 
do&rines,  about  the  impiety  of  them,  it  was  now  fubjoined,  as  an 
eftablilhed  one,  in  the  catholic  canons  * ; that  a relapfed  heretick, 
fuch  as  Henry  was,  had,  irrecoverably,  forfeited  all  privileges  of 
divine,  or  human  right,  to  his  fuceeffion  to  the  royalty  ; and  that 
his  fuppofed  converfion,  and  abfolution,  could  not  be  effectual  to 
reftorc  them.  Accuftomed  to  hear,  with  profound  veneration,  the 
mandates  of  their  ghoftly  inftrudtors ; the  populace  made  no  que- 
ftion  of  the  infallibility  of  this  (latute,  and  the  logical  reafoning  of 
the  difciplcs  of  the  Sorbotine  fufficcd  to  convince,  or  impofe  filence, 
on  the  more  intelligent.  The  expiatory  and  beneficial  ufe  of  l'uf- 
ferings,  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  was  inculcated  from  the  pulpits ; 
and,  by  repeated  warnings  to  prepare,  tor  what  they  feared,  but  did 
not  feel ; the  minds  of  the  people  were,  gradually,  hardened  to  en- 
dure a calamity,  of  which  they  neither  conceived  the  mifery,  nor 
the  extent.  In  fupport  of  the  principle  of  unfubmitting  and  refif- 
tive  zeal ; the  Pope’s  legate,  the  prelates,  of  the  firft  order,  the  am- 
baffador  and  emiffaries  of  Spain ; together  with  the  indefatigable 
council  of  the  fixteen  partizans ; exerted  themlclves,  ftrenuoufly, 
in  their  different  capacities.  The  young  Duke  of  Nemours,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Paris,  by  his  uterine  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  ufed  all  that  diligence,  which  a fenfe  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him,  could  infpire ; in  repairing  the  ramparts,  planting 
them  with  cannon,  and  ftrengthening  the  garrifon  of  the  city  f. 
Not  only  the  large!!  ftores  of  grain,  of  every  kind  that  could  be 
got,  and  of  wines,  were  collected  and  brought  to  Paris  ; but,  from 
an  opinion,  that  fcarcity  of  provifion  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  a (faults  of  the  enemy,  an  inventory  was  made  of  all  the  corn  ; 
and  proper  regulations  were  framed  for  the  more  pariimonious 
confumption  of  it,  by  the  people.  1 he  price  of  bread  was  fixed;  and, 

to 
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to  encrcafe  the  funds  of  the  city  for  the  purchafe  of  it,  the  legate 
confented  to  the  impawning  the  plate  of  the  churches;  till  the  fiege 
was  raifcd.  The  donatives  of  the  rich,  and  their  larger  promifes, 
to  the  poorer  fort,  joined  with  aflurances  of  the  Duke  of  Maycnne’s 
fpeedy  return  with  fuccours,  confirmed  the  refolution  of  the  weak- 
eft ; and  caufed  a general  defiance  of  the  hardeft  warfare,  with  th^ 
enemy,  and  famine. 


Book  III. 
•590- 


In  this  elevated  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  Parifians ; the  in- 
cident of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon’s  death/  which  happened,  at  this 
time,  made  no  alteration  in  the  fydem  of  the  league.  Supported 
on  another  bafts,  than  the  nominal  one  of  his  royalty  its  partisans 
ftill  found  their  centre  of  union,  and  coherence*.  Though  the  let- 
ters that  came  from  Sixtus  Quintus,  fell  fliort  of  their  former  drain 
of  approbation  of  the  league ; they  were  not  much  difconcerted. 
They  had  recourfe  to  their  oracle  of  the  Sorbonne ; which.  Bellar- 
mine  the  Jefuitc,  Panigarola,  Bilhop  of  Ad,  and  other  attendants 
of  the  legate,  allowed  to  be  of,  almod,  equal  authority,  with  the  a- 
podolic  one.  Its  formal  decree,  in  the  terms  already  mentioned, 
hufhed  all  difputcs ; and,  with  the  corroborative  arret  of  the  par- 
liament, adjufied  the  motley  frame  of  their  political  adminidration  ; 
by  declaring  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  his  fubdi- 
tutes,  to  be  legitimate.  The  folemn  oaths  renewed,  and  the  public 
proceflions  made,  to  the  churches  and  altars,  gave  a venerable  fano- 
tion  to  the  whole.  But  the  eyes  of  the  people,  under  all  the  power 
of  religious  fafeination,  hardly  relidted  a tnod  extraordinary  fpec- 
tacle,  of  this  kind,  prepared  for  them.  It  was  a numerous  proeef- 
lion  of  the  Capuchins,  Fcuillants,  Paulins,  Franciicans,  Dominicans, 
and  others  of  the  mod  audere  orders  of  monks ; in  the  equipage  of 
a military  corps.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ridicule  of  a fhow  fo 

S f 2 com- 
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Cardinal  oft 
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June  3. 
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probability, 
that  the  liege 
of  Paris 
might  have 
been  fucccfs- 
ful. 


completely  burlefque.  With  cuiraffes  above  their  frocks,  helmets 
over  their  cowls ; they  carried  pikes,  halberts,  and  mulkcts  of  fun- 
dry  fizes,  in  the  moll  fantailic  manner ; while  the  looks,  and  ge- 
flures  of  fuch  men,  with  the  grimace  of  warriors,  gave  additional 
force  to  the  dcrilivc  extravagance  of  their  afpeCt.  From  this  lively 
^jidlurc  of  the  burlefque ; it  is  probable,  that  the  author  of  the  fa- 
tyre  Menippee  might  colled  the  firft  ideas  of  his  fubjed. 

With  all  the  parade  of  its  defenfive  power ; if  Paris  had  been  ei- 
ther fooner  attacked,  or  when  begirt  by  Henry’s  forces,  if  it  had 
been,  more  vigoroufly  alfaultcd  by  him  ; it  was  the  opinion  of  fc- 
veral  intelligent  commanders,  that  the  city  mud  have  furrendered 
to  him  *.  Its  garrifon  of  regular  troops  did  not  exceed  eight  thou- 
fand  men ; and  as  for  the  boafted  multitude  of  its  militia  bands, 
called  50,000,  not  above  a fifth  of  them  could  be  fuppofed  fit  for 
adion,  or  capable  of  doing  the  ordinary  duty  of  foldicrs.  In  a ci- 
ty of  fuch  wide  circumference,  many  weak  and  defencclefs  places 
would  have  been  found.  But  the  military  ideas,  with  refpeCt  to 
the  powers  of  a befieging  army,  were  not,  at  that  period,  raifed  lb 
high  ; and  Henry’s  train  of  artillery  was  not  capable  of  much  im- 
provement. The  general,  and  firm  opinion,  that  Paris,  cut  off 
from  all  its  fupplies,  by  the  rivers,  and  land,  around  it,  could  not, 
poffibly,  hold  out,  above  a month,  determined  Henry  to  confine  his 
operations,  altogether,  to  the  blockade  of  the  city.  As  the  King 
was  well  affured  that  fufficient  fuccours  from  Flanders,  if  obtained 
by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  could  not  arrive,  within  double  that  fpace 
of  time ; he,  more  ealily,  acquicfccd  in  this  refolution.  His  own 
fentiments,  alfo,  difpofing  him  to  a£t  the  conqueror  in  France,  with 
the  affectionate  feelings  of  her  natural  King ; he  reftrained  all  the 
fire  of  refentment,  and  the  hurry  of  impatience ; while  he  hoped 
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to  reduce,  in  a few  weeks,  the  deluded  I’arifians,  to  a fubmiffion  ; Book  III. 
without  expoling  them  to  the  depredations,  and  outrages  of  his  1 5^0. 
victorious  foldiers. 

That  the  numerous  populace  of  Paris,  more  difl'olute  than  thofe 
of  ftnaller  towns,  would  abide  the  fcourge  of  famine,  like  the  Hu- 
gonot  garrifon  of  Sancerre  ; feemed  highly  incredible.  To  fuppofe 
them  capable  of  fuch  obdurate  refolution,  when  offered  the  belt  con- 
ditions of  fafety  and  protection,  by  the  King  ; yet  more  exceeded 
belief.  But,  however  contradictory  to  common  rcafon ; this  phae- 
nomcnon  was  difplayed  in  the  pmgrefs  of  the  fiege.  Upon  the  ob-  Obftjuatcbc- 
ftruCtion  of  all  carriages,  with  the  molt  necelTary  provifions ; they 
took  little  alarm.  The  defeat  of  all  attempts,  to  deceive  the  vigi-  1,rfi 
lance  of  the  bcfiegers,  and  procure  clahdeftine  fupplies  j excited  no 
tumult.  They  heard,  without  murmuring,  the  prohibitions  pu-  fuffer  the 
blilhed,  on  pain  of  immediate  death,  againft  all  motions,  or  fpeech- 
es,  for  a treaty  with  Henry.  They  received  the  daily  diminifhed 
portions  of  bread ; as  if  nature  could  comply  with  the  prelcriptions 
of  their  fuperiors.  When  the  granaries  *,  within  the  city,  were  ex- 
haulted,  and  the  money  diftributed  by  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  and 
other  grandees,  amongft  the  pooreft  clafs  of  them,  could  not  pur- 
chafe  a pittance  of  bread;  they  dreaded  to  exclaim,  “ That  money 
could  not  nourifli  them.*’  Several  thoufands  of  them,  now  expell- 
ed, as  inhabitants  of  the  country,  difeovered  to  the  befieging  army 
the  dreadful  ftraits  of  the  city.  Henry  found  natural  humanity  re- 
volt againft  the  execution  of  his  own  orders.  The  rules  of  war 
were,  in  vain,  infilled  upon,  by  fome  unrelenting  commanders ; to 
prompt  him  to  the  exercife  of  what  they  called,  neceflary  rigour. 

He  allowed  crowds  of  thefe  forlorn  people  to  pafs  his  guards,  and 
lines ; and  many  of  his  officers  foon  learned  to  turn  this  indulgence 
to  a gainful  commerce  with  the  befieged  city. 

It 

* Sityre  Menipp.  tom.  1.  p.  400.  Mem.  ile  Sully,  ibid. 
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It  was  proved  by  Henry's  long  delay  of  the  afTault  of  the  fub- 
urbs, that  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the  utmoft  violence  againft 
the  Parifians.  This  enterprife,  the  only  feene  of  warlike  terror, 
which  the  befieged  beheld,  was  accomplilhed  in  two  hours  of  mid- 
night. In  the  midft  of  torrents  of  fire,  from  the  artillery,  and  fmall 
arms  of  the  aflailants  ; all  the  quarters  of  the  fuburbs  were  forced 
at  the  fame  time.  The  polls  of  the  royal  troops,  being  now  advan- 
ced to  the  walls,  and  gates  of  the  city,  a great  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants experienced  a difmal  aggravation  of  their  dillrefs  by  famine. 
Excluded  from  gleaning  the  herbs  and  roots,  which  grew,  in  that 
feafon,  about  the  fuburbs;  they  began  to  eat  the  more  rank  and  un- 
wholefome  ones,  about  the  ramparts,  and  unfrequented  lanes  of  the 
city.  N umbers  pined  under  this  fickly  food  ; and  the  flreets  were  • 
here,  and  there,  llrewed  with  their  emaciated  bodies.  Their  te- 
courfe  to  hides,  and  Ikins  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  foaked  in  hot  wa- 
ter ; to  the  carcafes  of  the  moll  loathfome  creatures ; to  palles  of  the 
chaff,  and  hulks  of  grain,  and  vile  roots ; proved  no  lefs  pernicious, 
and  deftru&ive  to  them.  Above  twelve  * thoufand  died  in  lefs  than 
three  months ; and  the  difeafes  becoming  epidemical,  threatened  a 
more  general  havock,  Forced  by  the  unrellrained,  and  ferocious 
cries  that  were  raifed,  by  the  more  defperate,  for  bread  or  peace  ; 
their  rulers  faw  it  neceflary  to  difpenfe  with  the  oaths  they  had  ta- 
ken ; and  to  fend  a deputation  of  their  number,  to  the  King’s  camp. 
The  queflion'ablc  powers  of  thofe  envoys,  their  equivocal  language, 
and  propolitions,  about  making  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  a party  in 
the  agreement ; did  not  hinder  the  King  to  offer  them  reafonable 
terms,  for  a celfation  of  hollilities ; and  to  deliver  them,  in  writing. 

It  appeared  that  Henry  was  more  deeply  affected  than  they,  with 
the  deplorable  mifcrics  of  the  city.  They  returned,  and  faw  the 
feene  of  them  incrcafcd  to  a horrid  extremity  j and  devifed,  only* 

how 


• Thuan.  lib.  99.  p.  77.  Satyrc  Mcnippee,  ibid.  p.  410. 
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how  to  fpread  fuch  reports  of  the  conference  with  hitn,  and  of  the 
certain  intelligence  they  had,  of  the  Duke  of  Mayennc’s  immediate 
approach  with  an  army;  as  might  prevent  the  infurreaions  of  the 
people ; and  harden  them  more  to  fuffer  their  cruel  deftiny.  It  is, 
hardly,  credible,  what  powerful  efficacy,  the  harangues  of  the 
preachers  had  upon  them,  this  way  * Though  the  King  had  his 
agents  in  the  city;  there  was,  only  one  conftderable  mutiny  foment- 
ed by  them,  amongft  the  people  ; who,  now,  after  all  their  calami- 
ties, attempted  to  prolong  their  weary  lives,  by  grinding  human 
bones  into  powder  ; which  were  taken  from  the  charnel-houfcs,  or 
dug  out  of  the  graves. 

Upon  the  prefumption,  which  every  day  rendered  ftronger,  that  while  Hea- 
the  city  would  be  conftrained  to  a fubmiffion  t ; all  military  efforts,  the  fur. 
againft  it,  had  been  fufpended.  Some  faint  ones,  now  made,  were  render  of  the 
fcarce  fufficient  to  intimidate  the  feeble  and  reduced  garrifon  of  Pa- 
ris. The  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  fo  often  proved  a 
falfe  report,  was  not  only  difbelieved ; but,  by  a culpable  negli- 
gence, was  little  enquired  after,  by  Henry,  and  his  officers.  To 
the  (hame  of  their  inattention,  and  to  their  furprife,  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  followed  by  a Spanifh  army,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  himfelf,  was  advanced  to  the  town  of  Meaux ; be- 
fore they  had  diftinft  information  of  his  march  from  Flanders.  The 
procuring  fuch  an  auxiliary  army  from  the  catholic  King,  at  the 
rifk  of  his  military  affairs,  in  the  Low  Countries  ; was  a matter 
of  no  fmall  admiration.  But,  contrary  to  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  own 
advice,  and  againft  his  remonftrances ; Philip  had  exprefsly  com- 
manded him  to  conduit  in  perfon,  fuch  a part  of  his  army  into 
France,  as  might  be  fufficient  for  the  relief  of  Paris.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne’s  late  oppofition,  to  his  ambitious  fchemes,  had  not 

cooled 
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cooled  the  eagernefs  of  this  Monarch,  to  maintain  the  flame  of  civil 
dilcord  in  France ; and  to  ftrengthen,  by  it,  the  foundation  of  his 
own  political  intereft,  and  afccndency  in  a kingdom  ; which, reduced 
to  union,  would  have  been  formidable  to  him. 

Nothing  could  more  difconcert  Henry’s  procedure,  than  this  un- 
expe&ed  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  * ; with  an  army,  which 
joined  to  the  French  troops  of  the  league,  was  little  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  his  own.  He  faw  the  neceflity  he  would  be  put  to,  of  rai- 
ling altogether,  or  flackcning  the  blockade ; which  had  employed 
his  army,  for  near  four  months,  and  as  the  mod  certain  intelligence 
allured  him,  would  have  made  him  mailer  of  the  city,  in  a few 
days.  Thus,  the  fate  of  the  kingdom,  fo  near  being  happily  termi- 
nated, was  changed  all  at  once ; while  Henry’s  humanity,  joined 
with  too  much  prefumption  about  the  furrender  of  Paris,  could  be  * 

reckoned  the  only  failure  in  his  conduit,  which  contributed  to  this 
revolution.  There  feemed,  alfo,  to  be  fome  confeflion  on  his  part, 
that  more  advantage  might  have  been  made  of  the  negotiation 
with  the  Parifian  envoys;  by  Henry’s  endeavouring,  rather unop- 
portunely,  to  revive  it.  But  this  project  being  foon  found  vain; 
and  the  confideration  of  the  army  and  the  General,  to  be  combated, 
enforcing  the  argument  for  abandoning  the  fiege ; Henry,  with  his 
ufual  alacrity,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  marched 
towards  Meaux,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Upon  his 
return,  without  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  any  of  their  quar- 
ters ; it  bore  a difpute,  in  his  council  of  war  f,  whether  the  army 
fhould  wait  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  at  Claye,  its  prefent  poll, 
which  was  fufficiently  convenient  for  that  purpofe,  or  advance  to 
Chelles  ; a place  near  the  town  of  Lagni  5 which  afforded  more 
fpace  of  ground  for  coming  to  a general  battle.  La  Noiie,  and  the 

Marfhal 

* Satyre  Mcnipp.  ibid.  p.  421.  ct  423.  f D’Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  8. 
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Matfhal  Biron,  differed  in  opinion,  upon  this  critical  point;  and,  Book  III. 
though  the  Vifeount  of  Turenne  adhered  to  the  judgment  of  the  1J9Q 
former,  the  King,  cither  from  too  much  precipitation,  or  a faulty 
compliance  with  the  over-bearing  temper  of  the  latter,  preferred  the 
Marfhal’s  decifion.  To  change  ground,  before  fuch  an  able,  and  It  isdetermi- 

1 - _ . _ . ncu  to  oner 

circumfped.  commander,  as  the  Duke  of  Parma,  required  the  great-  battle; 
eft  caution.  The  civil  wars  of  France  had  not  proved  the  proper- 
eft  fchool  for  teaching  its  beft  generals  this  accurate,  and  refined 
pradicc  of  the  military  art.  La  Noue,  who  had  ferved  in  the  wars 
of  the  Netherlands,  underftood  it  better  than  any  of  them  ; and  the 
judgment  now  given  by  him,  was  founded  on  his  obfervations  of 
the  military  condud  in  them,  which  the  Duke  ot  Parma  had  im- 
proved. The  confequence,  of  not  attending  to  the  force  of  his  ar- 
guments, for  maintaining  the  advantageous  poft,  at  Claye,  foon  be- 
came, unhappily,  apparent.  The  ground  to  which  the  King’s 
army  now  moved,  being  too  carelefsly  reconnoitred ; the  Duke  of 
Parma  found  an  opportunity  left  him  of  encamping  clofe  in  its 
neighbourhood,  without  any  danger  of  being  attacked  in  his  quar- 
ters. With  a valley,  and  a morafs  interpofed  between  him  and  the 
enemy ; he  defied,  in  his  regularly  entrenched  camp,  any  attempts 
that  could  be  made,  to  afiault  it,  or  to  force  him  to  a general  en- 
gagement. He  had  the  glory  of  verifying,  by  his  art,  the  anfwer 
he  gave  to  a trumpet  fent  by  Henry,  to  challenge  him  to  an  adion 
in  the  field.  “ 1’ell  your  King,  faid  he,  that  I have  not  marched  which  is  a- 
into  France,  to  receive  diredions  from  him,  who  is  my  adverfary.  theDuke  of 
If  a battle  be  his  aim,  it  is  his  bufinefs,  to  oblige  me  to  fight  one; 
but  he  will  find  it  no  eai'y  matter,  to  fliow,  in  this  way,  his  fuperio- 
rity.”  Though  the  King’s  army  was  increafed,  to  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  the  attack  of  Parma’s  intrenchments  could  not, 
without  too  much  hazard,  be  undertaken.  After  a few  days  had 
patted,  this  general  drew  out  his  men,  as  if  he  prepared  for  an  imme- 
diate engagement.  But,  while  he  formed  a large  front  towards  the 
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enemy,  the  bulk  of  his  troops  filed  off  unobferved,  on  the  fide  of 
Lagny.  In  the  midft  of  fome  hefitation,  whether  to  attack  him,  or 
to  throw  fuccours  into  the  town  ; the  place  was,  quickly,  forced  to 
furrender  to  the  Spaniards. 

By  means  of  this  achievement,  the  Duke  of  Parma  accomplifh- 
ed,  in  a great  meafurc,  his  principal  defign  ; the  relief  of  Paris. 
Lagny  being  taken  ; the  ftores  collected  above  it,  could  pafs  down 
the  river  Marne,  on  which  it  flood,  and,  without  obflrudion,  be 
carried  by  the  Seine,  into  the  capital.  To  attack  him  now,  was, 
almoft,  impracticable ; as  he  could  evade  the  encounter,  by  palling 
to  Paris,  on  whichever  fide  of  the  river  he  pleafed,  and  throw  the 
obftacle  of  it  between  him  and  the  King’s  army.  How  far  Henry 
was  chargeable,  on  this  occafion,  with  overlight,  or  want  of  abili- 
ty to  defeat  the  art  of  his  antagonift ; may  be  judged.  He  was  too 
fenfible  to  military  reputation,  as  Sully  obferves  *,  not  to  feel  the 
diferedit  that  might  arife  to  him ; from  the  manifeft  advantage  over 
him,  which  Parma  had  gained.  It  is  certain,  however,  befides  the 
fuperior  difeipline  of  Parma’s  troops,  a circumftance,  in  which  Hen- 
ry could  not,  poflibly,  vie  with  him,  that  the  King  at  this  time, 
was,  by  no  means  fo  much  mafler  of  the  refolutions  to  be  taken  in 
this  council  of  war,  as  the  Spanilh  general.  The  behaviour  of 
the  French  chieftains,  at  this  jun&ure,  was  a lhameful  tefti- 
mony  of  their  fuperficial  attachment  to  him,  and  of  their  pro- 
penfity  to  Ihow  their  independency  f.  As  the  long  fiege  had 
confumed  the  King’s  narrow  finances,  wafted  the  cloaths  of  the 
foldiers,  and  exhaulled  the  camp-furniture,  and  ftores  of  the 
army,  a general  murmuring  for  pay  and  gratuities,  that  could  not 
be  given  them,  enfued  ; and  many  of  the  difeontented  princes  and 
nobility  began  to  take  the  liberty  of  retiring,  with  their  troops.  A 
companion,  to  the  dilhonour  of  thefe  chiefs,  was  drawn  betwixt 
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their  behaviour  to  their  King,  at  that  time,  unprovided  with  money.  Book  III. 
for  the  ordinary  expences  of  his  table  ; and  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
common  people  of  Paris,  to  all  the  hard  (hips  and  havock,  which 
famine  and  difeafes  had  made  among  them,  from  blind  attachment 
to  the  league.  It  appeared,  indeed,  too  probable  an  allegation, 
which  was  advanced  by  fome ; that  Henry’s  army  had  been  fo  long 
kept  together,  from  the  hopes  the  officers  entertained,  of  (haring 
in  the  fpoils  of  Paris ; rather  than  from  principles  of  loyalty.  With 
his  hugonotifm,  many  of  his  catholic  retainers  dill  thought  thefe 
to  be  incompatible  ; and  their  invincible  rancour  was  tellificd  on 
various  occafions.  When  Henry  faw  that  the  prefent  eruption  of  he  finds  ii 
it,  was  accompanied  with  numerous  defertions  from  his  camp ; he  breakup  hi" 
chofe,  rather  than  expofe  this  infirmity,  under  which  he  laboured,  cl:nP- 
before  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  to  relinquifh  the  purfuit  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma.  After  a flight  attempt,  by  efcalade  in  the  night-time, 
to  furprize  Paris ; he  retreated  towards  the  Oizc  ; and  there  dilimif- 
fed,  under  the  appearance  of  regular  orders,  the  parties  of  his  mu- 
tinous nobility  ; and  retained,  in  his  camp,  only  fuch  a body  of  his 
troops,  as  was  fufficient  to  a£t  upon  emergencies. 

Henry  quitted  not  the  campaign,  without  the  certain  view  of  But  return- 
having, foon,  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  combat  the  Spaniffi  ^<5*^  * 
General  *.  He  forefaw,  that,  by  attempting  the  fiege  of  places,  he  troops, 
would  confume  his  own  ftrength,  to  little  effeCt ; and  that,  befides 
other  motives,  the  di(honour  of  inactivity  would  induce  him  to  a 
fpeedy  retreat ; which  might  afford  the  defired  occafion  of  annoy- 
ing him.  The  event  (howed  the  folidity  and  exadfnefs  of  this 
judgment.  By  effaying  to  add  more  luftre  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  gained  by  him  ; Parma  forfeited  part  of  his  reputation, 

•for  prudence  t«  Having  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Corbeil,  under  Scptem.  *4. 
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pretence  of  enlarging  the  relief  of  Paris  ; the  reduction  of  this  in- 
confiderable  place  coft  him  three  weeks  labour,  and  the  lofs  of  feven 
hundred  of  his  foldiers'.  Finding,  by  this  experiment,  the  hazard 
of  fuch  enterprifes,  and  attentive  to  the  fafe  retreat  of  his  army,  in- 
to Flanders,  before  the  approach  of  winter  ; he  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  for  their  rout  thither  ; with  all  the  caution  and  vigilance, 
againft  affaults  from  the  King’s  troops,  which  he  had  difeovered,  in 
his  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  But  Henry  having  prepared  a pro- 
per body  of  his  troops,  for  attending  his  motions,  and  throwing 
garrifons  into  the  capital  places,  that  lay  in  Parma’s  way,  foon  ren- 
dered his  march,  to  the  frontiers,  a inoft  vexatious,  and  trouble- 
fome  one,  In  conducing  a variety  of  Ikirmilhes,  with  the  rear  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  attacks  on  their  quarters  ; the  King  (howed 
no  lefs  addrefs,  and  dexterity,  than  Parma  manifefted  in  guarding 
againft,  and  evading  his  enterprifes.  Some  of  thefe  were  bloody ; 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  retreating  army.  Perhaps  no  two  com- 
manders, in  the  modern  times  of  Europe,  were  ever  fo  nearly 
matched,  in  the  field  ; with  different  abilities.  The  quickfighted, 
and  ftrenuous  alacrity  of  the  one,  ever  ready  to  difeern,  and  improve 
liis  advantage,  vied  with  the  cool  circumfpedlion,  and  forefight  of 
the  other.  Upon  this  nice  occafion,  of  difplaying  their  feveral  ta- 
lents ; the  conteft  for  fuperiority  was  rendered  more  vigorous,  from 
their  knowledge  of  each  other.  The  genius  of  the  two  warriors, 
admired  by  the  critics  of  the  military  fcience,  appeared,  alfo,  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  diftin<ft  fituations,  and  provinces.  Par- 
ma’s capacity  was  not  more  eftcemed,  amongft  the  Spanilh  captains, 
and  foldiers ; than  Henry’s  excellence  was,  amongft  the  French  ; 
who  *,  according  to  their  natural  tafte  for  fpirited  and  enterprifing 
valour,  fpoke  now,  rather  with  unbecoming  difdain  of  that  inactive 
prudence  and  caution,  which  feeraed  to  border  on  timidity ; though 
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its  effe&s  had,  fo  lately,  (truck  them  with  furprife.  Corbeil  reta-  Book  III. 
ken,  before  Parma  had  performed  half  his  march ; and  the  reputa- 
tion  acquired  by  Henry,  in  infulting,  and  annoying  his  retreat,  as  ’ 
if  he  had  been  vanquiflied  j contributed  to  render  the  eftimate  of 
the  advantage  of  the  former,  in  the  campaign,  far  lefs  confiderable, 
than  it  merited  ; even  in  the  opinion  of  the  partizans  of  the  league. 

All  the  hiftorians  agree,  that  feveral  neutral  Lords,  upon  Parma’s 
exit  from  the  field,  in  this  manner,  declared  for  Henry ; by  which 
means,  his  affairs  were  reftored  to  much  the  fame  fituation,  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fiege  of  Paris. 

Inftead  of  opening  the  hiflory  of  the  enfuiug  year,  with  the  ac-  Affircof 
count  of  the  fuccefsful  fieges  of  feveral  places,  by  the  King,  or  his  the  provia- 
Generals  ; it  is  more  important,  to  the  illuftration  of  the  great  e-  unny  Mid 
vents,  to  give  attention  to  what  pafl'ed  in  fome  provinces  of  the  I>r0Tcncc- 
kingdom ; thofe,  efpccially,  of  Britanny  and  Provence  *.  In  the 
former,  where  the  Duke  of  Mercocur  maintained  the  intereft  of  the 
league  ; the  Spani(h  monarch,  aiming,  particularly,  at  the  dominion 
of  this  maritime  province,  had,  in  concert  with  the  Duke,  and,  by 
fpecial  treaty  with  him,  taken  pofteffion  of  the  fca-port-town  of 
Blavet ; with  a Spanish  garrifon.  The  pretenfions,  and  views  of 
Mercoeur,  with  refped  to  the  ufurpation  of  this  dutchy,  being  per- 
fonai,  and  detached  from  his  connedions  with  the  league ; this 
fcheme,  of  fupporling  himfclf,  by  Philip’s  aid,  had  been,  readily, 
adopted  by  him  ; and,  from  like  motives,  and  with  no  lefs  ea- 
gernefs,  that  prince  had  lent  his  promifed  auxiliaries.  When  this 
lhameful  delivery  of  a key  of  the  realm,  to  Spain,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented by  the  royalills,  and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  league 
beheld  it  with  indifference  ; Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  thought, 
that  the  intereft  and  fecurity  of  her  kingdom  required  her  to  op- 
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pofe  the  Spanifh  monarch’s  defigns,  upon  Britanny  *.  Alarmed, 
about  the  interefting  confequences  of  them ; her  ihips  of  war  were 
ordered  to  purfuc  the  Spanifh  tranfports,  and  prevent  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  troops  they  carried.  As  this  could  not  be  eiFcdtuatcd  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  march  into  France  redoubled  Elizabeth’s 
apprchcnfions  ; fhe  offered  to  enter  into  a new  treaty,  with  Henry, 
for  enabling  him  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  Britanny.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  ratification  of  it ; three  thoufand  Englifh,  under  the 
conduCt  of  Sir  John  Norris,  were  landed  in  that  province  ; and,  in 
a fhort  time  after,  the  Queen  confented,  that  a body  of  four  thou- 
fand more  of  her  troops  fhould  be  font  into  Normandy,  to  aflifl  him 
in  the  fiege  of  Rouen.  Thus,  to  combat  the  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
the  partizans  of  the  league ; Henry  readily  procured  the  aid  of  the 
Englifh  Queen ; who  alfo  facilitated,  by  her  pecuniary  fupplies,  the 
levy  of  a large  body  of  German  troops  for  his  fervice.  Such  rein- 
forcements, together  with  fome  fuccours  from  the  States  of  Holland, 
enabled  him  to  mufter  a mod  formidable  army  in  the  end  of  the 
fummer. 

Almoft  abandoned  to  their  fate,  the  diflriCls  of  Provence,  and 
Dauphiny,  run  the  hazard  of  being  feduced  from  their  allegiance, 
to  the  crown  of  France,  or,  being  over-run,  by  the  enterprifes  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  f.  In  the  former,  the  pretext  of  religion  fo  far 
availed  to  promote  his  intrigues,  that  he  was  received,  at  Aix,  un- 
der the  title  of  Governor,  and  Lieutenant-general  of  the  province, 
given  him  by  the  States ; with  almoft  all  the  ceremonies  of  honour, 
which  could  be  paid  to  the  King  of  France.  He  began  to  aCt  the 
Sovereign,  by  regulating  the  departments  of  the  military,  and  civil 
government,  with  the  fame  facility  as  in  his  own  dominions.  To 
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fiich  infolent  ufurpation,  by  a petty  Prince,  did  the  difeord,  and  a- 
narchy,  which  prevailed  in  Provence,  expofe  that  important  frontier  ; 
already  ravaged  by  his  feiznre  of  the  Marquii'ate  of  Salufles.  For 
fome  time,  this  invafion  could  not  be  retrained.  But,  in  Dauphi- 
»y,  he  found  in  Leldiguicres  ; a refolute,  able,  and  fucccfsfu!  oppo- 
nent of  his  ambition.  Savoy’s  troops  being  every  where  beaten, 
and  various  places  wrefted  from  the  partizans  of  the  league,  whom 
he  fupported  ; Grenoble  was,  at  laft,  reduced  under  that  command- 
er’s power.  How,  often,  Henry  himfelf  wanted  not  only  fulficient 
authority  to  diredl  in  the  difpofal  of  provincial  governments,  but 
was,  capricioufly,  controuled  by  the  imperious  catholicks  of  his 
council ; may  be  judged,  from  a Bricking  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of 
Lefdiguieres.  After  the  reduction  of  Grenoble ; this  chieftain, 
with  becoming  loyalty  and  obcifance,  fent  his  fecrctary  to  the  King, 
to  requeft  his  royal  patent  for  the  government  of  it ; which  had 
been  promifed  him  as  the  fuitable  reward  of  his  labours.  The  ma- 
jority of  Henry’s  council  would,  by  no  means,  allow  of  this  im- 
portant charge  being  bellowed  on  one,  that  was  of  the  proteftant 
profellion.  They  infilled  on  its  repugnancy  to  the  articles,  the 
King  had  figned,  for  their  fatisfadlion ; and  Henry,  to  avoid  alter- 
cation, yielded  the  point.  The  fecretary  hearing  the  unexpected 
negative  put  upon  Lefdiguieres’s  requeft,  withdrew  in  filcnce;  but, 
in  a moment,  prefenting  himfelf  again  ; “ Gentlemen  *,  faid  he  to 
the  council,  1 have  only  one  thing  to  fugged  to  you  : Since  it  fuits 
not  with  your  pleafure,  to  grant  to  my  mailer,  the  government  of. 
Grenoble ; deign,  at  lead,  to  confider,  by  what  means  you  can  take 
it  from  him.”  This  farcaftical  retlc&ion,  difpofed  the  Marfhal  Bi- 
ron  to  become  an  advocate  lor  LcfJiguicrcs ; and  the  King  was  per- 
mitted to  fulfil  his  promife. 

As  in  deliberations  of  the  political  kind,  Henry  was,  often,  con- 
ftrained  to  follow  the  dictates  of  others  ; fo,  in  thofe  relative  to  the 
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military  operations,  he  found  it,  yet  more  impracticable  to  cliufe, 
or  to  obferve,  his  own  feheme  of  procedure.  From  the  continual 
viciflitude  of  events,  in  the  feenes  of  action,  from  the  contrariety  of 
informations,  about  the  military  condition  of  places,  from  the  rea- 
dinefs,  or  the  reluctance  of  the  chieftains,  in  different  cities  and 
provinces,  to  engage  in  enterprifes,  and  other  circumftances  pecu- 
liar to  all  civil  wars  ; the  fchemes  and  projects  of  fieges,  or  expedi- 
tions, could  be  fcarcely  connected  with  any  general  plan  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  execution  of  them  was  rendered  precarious,  and  de- 
fultory.  It  appears,  that  it  was  a great  fubjeCt  of  conteft,  in  the  coun- 
cils of  war, 'in  what  actions  the  King’s  main  force  fhould  be  employed; 
and  that,  upon  this  fubjcCt,  the  views  of  the  chief  nobility,  either  to 
fupport  their  own  power,  or  to  enlarge  their  commiflions,  civil  and 
military,  in  their  provincial  governments,  ferved,  chiefly,  to  direft 
or  fway  their  opinions,  and  judgments.  This  fatal  policy,  by 
which  the  grandees  endeavoured  to  canton  and  fortify  themfelves, 
in  the  provinces,  in  an  independent  manner,  was,  indeed,  common 
to  both  parties ; but  its  influence  would  prove  mod  pernicious,  on 
the  King’s  fide.  To  reduce  this  incoherent  feries  of  exploits,  to 
fome  order,  or  method ; to  obviate  the  partial,  and  interefted  aims 
of  the  chieftains,  without  difgufting  them  ; and  to  render  their  en- 
terprifes fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of  the  ftate,  while  they  intended, 
by  them,  to  advance  their  own  ; was  the  arduous,  and  perplexing 
tafk,  which  Henry,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year’s  campaign,  was  cal- 
led to  execute.  His  aQivity,  in  the  performance  of  it,  mull  be 
owned  to  be  truly  amazing.-  In  the  multiplicity  of  warlike  enterpri- 
fes; all  the  capital  ones  were  not  only  concerted,  but  perfonally  at- 
tended by  him.  A new  attempt  to  furprife  Paris,  called  that  of 
the  meal , from  the  baggs  of  it,  carried,  by  flratagem,  to  the  gates 
of  the  city;  and  the  fieges  of  Chartres,  of  Corbie,  ofNoyon,  and 
liouviers ; were,  each  of  them,  fucceflivcly  conduced  by  him.  His 
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martial  ardor,  as  Sully  * obferves,  with  reflect  to  the  affair  of  Book  IT!. 
Mante,  carried  him  rapidly  every  where,  to  fuperintend,  or  to  a (Tift 
the  projects  that  were  fet  on  foot.  During  the  progrefs  of  thofe  ex- 
peditions ; many  feats  of  valour,  and  military  (kill,  worthy  of  ho- 
nourable mention,  we^e  performed  by  the  King,  and  his  general 
officers.  But,  here  the  moll  interelling  incidents  only,  are  intend- 
ed to  be  traced.  Such  may  be  reckoned  the  lofs  that  Henry,  and  1°^  of 
the  Hate  fuftained  by  the  death  of  La  Nolle,  and  that  of  the  Count  Noiie  and  of 
de  Chailillon.  The  latter  died  foon  after  the  fiege  of  Chartres ; chaftlllon- 
where  he  gave  the  lad  proof  of  his  extraordinary  genius  for  the 
camp,  by  the  invention  of  a military  bridge,  for  the  affault  of  pla- 
ces ; of  a new,  and  curious  mechanifm.  The  former  received  his 
mortal  wound,  at  the  fiege  of  Lamballe,  in  Britanny  ; where  he  had 
been  fent  by  the  King,  to  condud,  under  the  Prince  de  Dombes, 
the  war  againft  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur.  As  long  as  the  mili- 
tary name  and  character,  joined  with  the  ftrideft  honour,  and  in- 
tegrity, is  efteemed,  that  of  La  Noue  will  be  held  in  diftinguiffied 
regard,  among  the  intelligent,  and  the  brave  of  every  nation. 

From  them,  alfo,  Chatillon’s  early  difplay  of  thefc  heroic  qualities, 
will  obtain  the  merited  approbation  ; and  his  untimely  exit  will  be 
accounted,  by  them,  a pathetic  confirmation  of  his  title  to  the  in- 
heritance of  fame. 

While  Henry  found  fuch  conflant  occupation,  in  the  field ; he 
was  obliged,  likewife,  to  provide  againft  attacks  and  dangers  of  an- 
other kind  ; which  were  thofe  arifing  from  the  new  fulminations  of 
the  Pope  againft  him,  and  from  the  growth  and  intrigues  of  what 
was  called  the  third  party ; in  the  bofom  of  his  court.  Sixtus 
Quintus’s  deceafe  having  vacated  the  pontificate ; Urban  VIT.  was 
eleded  in  his  room,  and  died  in  thirteen  days : And,  upon  a new 
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election  ; Gregory  XIV.  was  promoted  to  the  apoftolic  chair.  When 
Henry  IV.  was  informed  of  Sixtus’s  death ; who  had  changed  his 
fentiments  of  the  league,  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  “ I have  then 
loft  the  all  of  a Pope  which  I ever  had and  it  appeared,  immedi- 
ately, that  Gregory’s  advancement  was  * extremely  unfavourable  to 
him.  Born  in  the  Milatteze,  and  having  been  nominated  to  the 
confiftory,  by  the  Spanilh  party  ; he  difeovered  all  the  partiality  and 
biafs  to  that  court,  which  might  be  expe&ed  from  a vaffal  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  Inftead  of  deliberating  upon  the  memorial,  for  the 
affairs  of  France,  left,  for  the  confideration  of  the  Cardinals,  by  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  or  waiting  for  the  cxpc&cd  return  of  that 
nobleman,  with  new  inftmdlions  ; he  not  only  declared  himfelf  the 
prote&or  of  the  league,  but  afligned  fome  pecuniary  funds,  for  its 
fupport,  and  raifed  troops,  to  be  fent  into  France;  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Montemarciano,  his  nephew.  Being  thus 
difpofed  to  wield  the  weapons  of  a fccular  Prince,  againft  Henry  ; 
he  forgot  not  to  give  all  the  edge  and  force,  he  could,  to  the  fpi- 
ritual  ones  of  the  forgery  of  Rome.  The  briefs  and  bulls,  iffued 
by  him,  were  conceived  in  the  moft  rancorous  drain.  Henry’s  ec- 
clefiaftical  partizans  were  menaced  with  immediate  excommunica- 
tion ; if  they  did  not  relinquifh  their  adherence  to  him ; while  the 
moft  fa&ious  affociates  of  the  league,  in  Paris,  were  cherifhed  by 
his  declarations,  and  promifes  f.  In  place  of  Gijetan ; Philip  de 
Sega,  Bifliop,  or  Cardinal,  of  Placentia,  held  forth,  no  lefs  ardent- 
ly, the  terrors  of  Gregory’s  fpiritual  rod,  until  Marfil  Landriano, 
the  nuncio  of  the  latter,  appeared  in  France ; charged  with  all  his 
monitories,  and  comminations.  The  King  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their  effect  by  a declaration,  fimilar  to  that  he  had  formerly  publifh- 
ed ; and,  as  the  Pope’s  impetuofity,  and  contemptuous  treatment 
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of  the  kingdom,  were  offenfive,  even  to  fome  of  the  friends  of  the  Book  HI. 
league ; the  parliaments  of  Tours,  and  Chalons,  framed  arrets,  a- 
gainft  his  procedure,  in  terms  expreflive  of  their  higheft  indignation. 

The  Pope  himfelf,  was  called  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  the  church ; 
his  bulls  were  condemned  to  be  burnt ; and  a warrant  was  granted,  by  the  par- 
for  feizing  the  perfon  of  his  nuncio.  The  clergy  of  the  King’s  liaments- 
party,  alfo  taking  up  the  argument,  againft  the  precipitant,  and  un- 
canonical,  decrees  of  his  Holinefs  ; the  controverfy,  between  the 
writers  on  both  fides,  was  revived  with  much  keenefs.  It  may  be 
reckoned  one  fpecial  benefit,  redounding  from  this  conteft,  that  the 
cordiality  and  zeal  it  awakened,  amongft  Henry’s  true  friends,  ena- 
bled him  to  revoke,  with  the  confent  of  his  council,  the  edicts  of 
the  year  1585,  and  1588 ; which  were  fubverfive  of  the  royal  au- 
thority ; as  well  as,  of  the  toleration  of  the  proteftants.  In  their 
room,  thofe  made  in  favour  of  liberty  of  confidence,  were  fubftitu- 
ted,  and,  efpedally,  the  edidt  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  the  year 
1 597 ; which  was  more  explicit,  in  its  articles,  than  the  reft.  Thus, 
the  firft  public  a£t  paffed  by  Henry,  in  behalf  of  his  proteftant 
friends,  may  be,  in  a good  meafure,  aferibed  to  the  violent  animo- 
fity,  manifefted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  againft  him. 

Upon  fome  of  Henry’s  friends,  of  a particular  call  of  mind  and 

fnirit.  the  fulminations  of  the  Pope,  and  the  public  fermentation  ItUn'Bu“are 
*r  ’ _ . , promoted  at 

excited  by  them,  produced  a dinerent  enecl.  A rare  opportunity  court  by 

feemed  to  fuch,  to  be  prefented  by  thofe  incidents,  of  maturing  cer- 

tain  political  reveries,  which  had  been,  privately,  agitated  amongft 

them  *.  Thofe  geniufes  were  found,  among  the  domeftics,  and 

retainers  of  the  young  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  nephew  to  the  former; 

and  thofe  of  the  Count  dc  Soiffons,  his  brother.  Touchard,  Abbot 

of  Bellozane,  who  had  been  the  Cardinal’s  preceptor,  du  Perron, 
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alfo  of  the  fame  clerical  order,  and  Balbani,  an  Italian  agent ; were 
the  principal  perfonages,  who  framed  thofc  factious  projects,  and 
induced  the  Cardinal,  their  patron,  to  efpoufe  them.  Their  aim 
was  no  lefs,  than  to  advance  the  Cardinal  to  the  throne  of  France  ; 
which,  as  affairs  flood  with  Henry,  in  refped  of  the  averfion  of 
many  catholicks  of  his  court,  as  well  as  of  the  league,  to  him,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  church  that  now  fell  thick  upon  him ; they 
conceived  to  be  a very  practicable,  and  hopeful  fchemc.  But,  as 
the  wit  of  fuch  projectors,  fhines  beft  in  the  cabinet,  and  any  ftep 
to  execution  difeovers,  often,  the  fallacy  of  their  views,  or  the  in- 
fufliciency  of  the  means  employed  to  attain  them  ; it  was  the  fate 
of  this  little  cabal  about  the  Cardinal’s  competition  for  the  crown, 
to  be  quickly  detc&cd,  without  their  knowing  it ; to  have  their  fe- 
crets  betrayed  by  one  of  their  number ; and  to  fuffer  the  Cardinal 
to  expofe  himfelf,  by  a ridiculous  indication  of  his  feditious  tem- 
per, before  the  Ring’s  council.  Upon  occafion  of  the  King’s  pro- 
pofing  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  edict  of  toleration ; he  offered  to 
withdraw  from  the  council  ; but,  as  none  of  the  prelates  followed 
him,  the  King  commanded  him  to  return  to  his  feat.  Abortive, 
however,  as  the  intrigues  of  bis  affociates  were  foon  rendered ; they 
got  the  name  of  the  third  party,  and  were  more  fpoken  of  than 
known  ; till  they  mingled  with  the  difeontented  catholicks,  at  the 
time  of  the  affcinbly  of  the  Rates  of  the  league.  What  is  further 
affirmed,  about  the  violent  purpofes  of  this  faction,  to  attempt  the 
King’s  life,  rather  than  fail  in  their  aim;  appears,  from  all  circum- 
ftances,  unworthy  of  credit ; though  the  author  of  the  remarks  on. 
the  Satyre  Menippee  fupports  this  affertion  *,  and  Sully ’s  Memoirs 
infinuate  the  truth  of  it. 
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In  connection  with  this  domeftic  cabal,  againft  Henry ; another  Book  HI. 
was  engendered,  by  the  ambition  of  the  Count  de  Soiflons  j.whofe 
turbulent  conduCt  may  be  reckoned,  in  a great  meafure,  to  juftify  ^ ^ 
the  capital  ftrokcs  that  Sully  has  given  to  his  character.  His  fa-  trigues  arc 
vourite  fcheme,  dictated,  rather  from  reftlefs  ambition,  than  from 
love,  was  his  marriage  with  the  Princefs  Catherine,  of  Navarre,  the  ot  soUTom. 
King’s  filter  *.  Henry’s  own  amours  are  faid,  to  have  railed  up  a 
keen  inftigator  of  this  connubial  union  ; which  was  known  to  be 
highly  difagreeable  to  him.  For  the  once  admired,  and  now  ne- 
gleCted  Corifande,  Countefs  of  Guiche,  no  other  refource  was  left, 
but  the  exercife  of  refentment,  for  love  difappointed,  and  fcorned  ; 
though  flie  is  reported  to  have  fold  her  jewels,  and  pledged  her  e- 
ftate,  to  furnilh  Henry  with  money,  in  his  (traits.  But  years,  that 
wore  away  her  charms,  dilTipated  Henry’s  engagements ; who  now 
yielded  his  heart  to  the  mbre  powerful  attractions  of  the  fair  Ga- 
briellc  d’Eftrees  ; known,  afterwards,  under  feveral  honorary  titles. 

It  was  the  difearded  miftrefs’s  fatisfadion,  that  (he  found  fuch  an 
opportunity  of  counteracting  Henry’s  views,  with  refpeCt  to  his 
filter  ; and  of  raifing  up,  by  the  intervention  of  Hymen , a revenger 
of  Cupid’s  wrong’s  to  her.  The  parties,  eafily  excited,  by  her,  to 
difdain  all  reftraints,  for  the  liberty  of  love ; agreed  to  make  a 
match,  without  being  farther  felicitous  about  the  King’s  approba- 
tion. ' But  the  Count  de  Soilfens  was  one,  whofe  character,  mark- 
ed with  morofenefs,  formality,  and  affectation,  rendered  him  fufpec- 
ted  ; as  well  as  difagreeable  to  Henry.  His  motions  were,  on  this 
account,  more  narrowly  watched  ; and  the  intercourfe  he  held  with 
the  Princefs  Catherine,  being  detected ; fuch  meafureswere  taken  by 
the  King,  that  the  Count’s  attempt  to  fly  off  with  her,  was  defeat- 
ed +•  was  believed,  amongft  the  courtiers,  that,  from  political! 

con- 

• Thuan.  lib.  101.  p.  155.  L’Efprit  dela  ligue,  tom  3.  p.  I J<S.  t D’Au- 
Wgne.  ibid.  chap.  7J. 
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confiderations,  Henry  chofe,  at  any  rate,  to  defer  the  marriage  of 
his  filler.  About  this  time ; an  incident,  of  a different  kind,  was 
accounted  difadvantageous  to  the  King  ; which,  upon  more  mature 
reflexion,  was  perceived  to  have,  rather,  a favourable  tendency,  k 
was  the  efcape  of  the  young  Duke  of  Guife  from  the  place  of  his 
confinement.  As  he  was  likely  to  be  a competitor,  with  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  for  favour  and  authority,  with  the  league ; 
the  queftion,  about  the  confequence  of  his  appearance  on  the  feene, 
was  refolved  into  the  obvious  maxim  ; that  its  power  would  be  lefs 
formidable,  with  two  heads,  than  with  one. 

The  fyftem  of  the  league,  upon  a clofer  view  of  it,  appeared  not 
fo  confolidated,  by  all  its  fupports  ; but  that  evident  fymptoms  of 
difunion,  amongll  its  partizans,  might  be  obferved.  Though  the 
raifing  of  the  liege  of  Paris,  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  had  revived 
the  drooping  vigour  of  its  adherents,  in  the  other  cities,  and  pro- 
vinces, and  the  confidence  of  the  league  feemed  to  be  more  firmly, 
and  generally,  placed  in  the  powerful  aid  of  Spain,  and  the  future 
efforts  of  that  able  commander ; yet  this  very  dependence  on  Spain, 
neceffary  as  it  feemed  to  be,  created  diflike  and  fufpicion,  in  others, 
befides  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  *.  As  the  council  of  the  fixteen 
had,  by  their  fervices  during  the  fiege  of  Paris,  much  regained 
their  credit  and  influence;  their  procedure,  always,  in  the 
lame  blind  trail  of  violent  zeal,  multiplied  the  occafions  of 
offence  which  were  taken  by  the  parliament,  and  the  wifer  clafs  of 
the  citizens  f.  Their  augmenting  the  garrifon  of  foreign  troops, 
in  the  city,  with  four  thouland  foldicrs,  became  a new  fubjeit  of 
difpute,  and  altercation.  The  parties  in  it,  encountering  each  o- 

ther 
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iher  with  the  tone  of  animofity,  and  the  language  of  contention,  Book  in. 
learned  to  differ,  more  widely,  than  at  firft ; and  found  fuch  a dif- 
agreement  of  the  principles  and  motives,  upon  which  they  adted ; 
as  fixed  them  in  irreconcileablc  oppofition.  By  feveral  counfcllors 
of  the  parliament,  the  fixteen  began  to  be  looked  upon,  as  a com- 
pany of  hypocritical,  or  deluded  traitors  ; whom  the  gold,  or  the 
deceitful  infinuations  of  Spain,  had  induced  to  betray  their  country, 
to  a foreign  yoke.  Thefe  aflociates,  again,  fufpe&ed,  and  abhored 
their  opponents,  as  crafty,  and  profane  politicians  ; who,  by  their 
averfion  to  Spanifh  counfels,  fhowed  their  apoftacy  from  the  en- 
gagements, to  which  they  were  bound,  by  the  holy  catholic  union  *. 
in  the  mean  time  ; the  Duke  of  Maycnne,  attentive  to  the  higher 
concerns  of  the  league,  and  anxious  to  found  the  inclinations  of  his 
chief  confederates,  had  convcened  a general  meeting  of  them,  or 
their  envoys,  in  the  city  of  Rheims. 

This  affembly  of  the  foreign  and  domeflic  patrons  of  the  union* 

was  intended  to  haften  a convention  of  the  ftates,  and  to  prepare 

matters,  for  the  cle&ion  of  a King  of  France;  under  the  (hew  of 

its  authority.  The  Cardinal  de  Pelleve,  was  nominated  to  the 

archbilhopric  of  Rheims,  and  had  a commiffion  from  the  Pope, 

to  prefide  at  the  future  ceremony  of  the  un&ion.  But  the  open-  At  a meeting 
. , , . . . e at  ....  r of  the  head* 

mg  of  this  interview,  loon,  dilcovered  the  jarring  views,  of  the  of  the 

parties  ; which,  on  the  firft  motions  about  a queftion,  fo  inte-  “a®ue; 

refting  to  them,  appeared  to  be  further  removed  from  concord. 

Finding  that  they  anticipated  an  event,  which  required  more  time, 

and  a better  conjundure  of  affairs,  to  bring  it  to  maturity ; they 

relinquiftied,  for  the  prefent,  their  purpofe  of  afi'enibling  the  ftates ; the  llates  “ 

and  turned  their  deliberations  upon  the  means  of  fupporting  their  cb“*cd’ 

common  intereft,  with  better  fortune,  in  the  field,  againft  Henry. 

A. 
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A deputation  to  the  Catholic  King  was  refolved  on,  as  a conveni- 
ent mcafure ; and  the  preiident  Jeanin  was  chofen  to  be  the  agent 
in  it.  From  this  refolution,  and  the  character  of  the  envoy;  it  was 
perceptible  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  not  only  deiired  to  gain 
time ; but,  lb  far  to  explore  Philip’s  intentions,  and  purpofes,  with 
regard  to  the  future  election  of  a King,  by  the  league,  that  he  might 
underhand,  what  hopes  he  could  entertain,  about  his  own  advance- 
ment *.  jeanin,  as  much  a true  Frenchman,  as  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne himfclf,  had  the  qualities  of  political  penetration,  fagacity, 
and  prudence,  neceilary  to  the  proper  difeharge  of  this  delicate 
cominillion  ; in  which  it  was  rcquifite,  to  (how  a compliance  with 
Philip’s  proje&s,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  to  engage  him  to  concur 
with  thole  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  his  party.  It  was  even 
defigned,  by  this  negotiation,  to  perfuade  the  Catholic  King  to  a- 
dopt  fome  fcheme  that  might,  fpeedily,  reftorc  the  peace  of  France. 
But  fuch  propofals,  Jeanin  found  to  be,  only,  the  political  dreams 
of  Villcroy,  and  other  Frenchmen ; who  fancied  that  Philip  was 
poffeffed  of  more  generality ; than  his  minifters,  and  envoys.  He 
perceived,  on  the  contrary,  that,  at  the  court  of  Spain,  the  opinion 
fondly  cheriftied,  by  the  monarch,  and  his  cabinet-counfellors,  was, 
that  France  would,  foon,  yield  itfelf,  to  their  dominion  ; and  that, 
to  promote  this  much  wilhed  event,  it  was  the  rule  of  their  policy, 
to  furnilh,  only,  fuch  a meafure  of  aid  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
and  the  league,  as  might  enable  them  to  maintain  a ftrenuous  con- 
flict, with  the  royal  ids  ; but,  by  no  means,  to  bring  affairs  to  a fi- 
nal dccifion;  until,  from  wearinefs  of  the  war,  they  fhould  be  dif- 
pofed  to  comply  with  all  Philip’s  requifitions.  Content,  therefore, 
with  treating  only  about  the  fuccours  that  were  to  be  afforded  by 
Spain;  Jeanin  returned  to  France,  to  make  the  report  of  his  em- 
bafly. 

If 

* Ttiuan.  ibid.  D’ Avila,  liv.  12-  P.  Daniel,  tom.  9.  p.  538. 
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If  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  had  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied,  with  the 
crafty  conduct  of  the  Spanilh  court,  with  refpeft  to  his  intcreft,  and 
that  of  the  league ; he  found  more  caufe  of  provocation  given  him, 
by  the  tools  of  the  Spanilh  fa&ion,  in  Paris.  The  account  of  their 
infamous  attempt  to  domineer  in  the  city,  and  of  the  fhocking 
excefs  of  their  malignity,  and  lawlefs  rage,  may  be  here  fubjoined 
to  the  narrative  given  of  the  diflenfion  of  the  fixteen,  with  the  par- 
liament, and  the  fobercr  citizens.  It  deferves  a place  in  hiftorical 
record  ; as  a ftriking  example  of  the  barbarous  violation  of  all  ju- 
ftice  and  humanity,  perpetrated  by  the  demagogues  of  Paris  ; when, 
in  hatred  of  thofe  who  were  not  equally  violent  with  thcmfelves, 
and  in  contempt  of  fuch  as  Hill  upheld  the  form  of  the  magiftra- 
cy,  and  the  laws,  they  affumed  a tribunitian  power.  Flattered  with 
the  conceit  of  their  own  importance,  by  the  letter  written  to  them, 
by  Pope  Gregory,  and  encouraged  by  the  commendations,  which 
the  Spanilh  agents,  Baptifta  Taxis,  and  Diego  d’lbarra,  bellowed  on 
their  enthufiaflic  zeal ; they  thought  it  became  them  to  aft,  altoge- 
ther, upon  their  own  plan ; and  to  take  meafurcs  relative  to  the 
government  of  the  city,  and  the  conduft  of  the  more  general  af- 
fairs of  the  union ; without  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  *. 
Having  fent  fome  deputies  to  this  commander,  when  employed  in 
belieging  Corbcil ; and  receiving  no  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to  their  fc- 
ditious  memorial ; they,  again,  renewed  their  infolent  demands,  for 
reforming,  or  purging  the  parliament,  and  the  other  courts,  by  the 
exclufion  of  fufpefted  perfons.  In  revenge,  for  the  difregard,  with 
which  their  remonftrances  were  treated  ; they  not  only  teftified 
their  inclination  to  fubftitute  the  Duke  of  Guife,  in  the  room  of 
liis  uncle ; but  difpatched  letters  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  which 
they  offered  the  crown  of  France  to  himfclf,  or  to  the  Infanta ; ac- 
cording to  his  Majefty’s  option.  To  create  perturbation  in  the 
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minds  of  the  citizens  ; they  framed  a new  fcroll  of  their  holy  bond 
of  union ; the  fubfeription  of  which  being  declined  by  Cardinal 
Condi,  Bifhop  of  Paris ; he  was  excluded  from  his  fun&ion  in  the 
city;  and  his  revenues  were  feized.  Their  next  aflault  was  direc- 
ted again  ft  the  parliament ; and  the  Prefident  Briflon,  on  various 
accounts,  was  made  the  object  of  it.  With  qualifications  fuitable  ' 
to  the  dignity  of  his  legal  office  ; this  Prefident,  unhappily  perfua- 
ded  himfelf,  that  he  could  exercife  it,  with  fome  degree  of  honour; 
when  Achilles  Harlay,  and  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe  evacu- 
ated the  court  of  parliament,  and  were  imprifoned  in  the  Baftillc. 
The  vanity  of  performing  the  office  of  firft  prefident,  proved,  alio, 
a tempting  motive  to  him.  He  thought,  that  in  this  place,  though 
illegally  conftituted,  he  might  be  the  moderator  of  violence,  and 
the  reftrainer  of  popular  outrage,  and  private  injuflicc,  and  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  having  faved  the  city ; in  the  time  of  its 
greateft  perils.  He  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  error  *,  into  which 
he  had,  blatnelefsly  fallen ; and  was  heard  to  lay,  often,  among  his 
friends,  with  a figh ; “ that  the  fixteen  had  marked  him  for  their 
victim.”  This  inaufpicious  prediction  of  his  own  fate  was  fulfilled. 
Determined  to  deltroy  him,  who  dared  to  oppole  their  meafures ; a 
few  of  the  molt  favage,  amongft  them,  undertook  to  accomplilh 
the  bloody  deed.  The  fubferiptions  of  fome  of  the  council  of  u- 
nion,  to  a blank  paper,  being  obtained,  in  the  raidft  of  clamour, 
and  under  pretence  that  it  was  to  be  filled  up,  with  a copy  of  the 
oath  of  union  ; it  was  fabricated  into  a fcntence  of  condemnation, 
againft  Briflbn.  He  was  encountered,  by  a band  of  the  ruffian 
tribe,  unexpectedly ; who,  pretending  that  his  prefence  was  requi- 
red in  the  city-hall,  conducted  him  to  the  Chatellct ; and  forced 
him  into  one  of  its  dungeons.  Fie  was,  foon,  environed  by  fevq- 
ral  perfons  ; who  declared  him  fentcnced  to  die ; for  holding  cor- 

relpondcnce 
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rcfpondcnce  with  hereticks.  Who  arc  my  judges,  faid  the  prefi- 
dent;  and  where  are  the  evidences  againft  me?  He  was  anfwered 
with  a fcornful  fneer ; and,  being  fcarcc  allowed  time  for  confeflion, 
was  hanged  upon  one  of  the  beams.  At  the  fame  time,  Tardiff, 
and  Larcher,  two  other  counfellors  of  the  parliament,  underwent 
the  fame  fate.  All  this  career  of  violent  rage  was  promoted  by 
the  inftigation  of  the  Spanifh  agents  ; who  thought  that  the  fac- 
tion of  the  fixteen,  by  rendering  themfelves  more  obnoxious  to  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne’s  refentment,  would  be  fixed,  unalterably,  in 
their  mailer’s  intereft. 

The  horror  excited  amongft  all  the  citizens,  inclined  to  order,  or 
peace,  at  this  outrageous  feene,  and  the  terror  of  their  fuffering  by 
the  barbarity  of  the  demagogues  ; occafioned  various  couriers  to  be 
fent  to  the  Duke  of  Maycnne.  He  was  implored  to  come,  and  re- 
lieve the  city  from  their  infufferable  tyranny ; which  tended  to  un- 
dermine his  authority,  and  fubvert  all  legal  government.  Already 
aware  of  their  acting  in  treacherous  concert,  with  the  envoys  of 
Spain ; he  could  not  view  their  prefent  fury,  in  any  other  light, 
but  that  of  a direct  revolt  from  all  ties  to  their  country  ; and  an  o- 
pen  contempt  of  his  jurifdidtion.  He  fet  out,  immediately,  from 
Laon  ; and,  accompanied  with  a fmall  body  of  his  troops,  reached 
Paris.  Before  lie  arrived ; a confcioufnefs  of  guilt  made  the  crimi- 
nal offenders  apprehenfive,  about  his  intentions  of  vengeance  *. 
To  divert  his  dreaded  indignation,  fome  threats  of  greater  fe- 
dition,  amongft  the  populace,  were  thrown  out ; and  various  argu- 
ments, were  urged  by  Ibarra,  to  convince  the  Duke  of  the  impru- 
dence, and  danger  of  feverity ; in  fo  critical'  a fituation  of  affairs. 
Mayennc  heard  thofe  arguments,  with  the  compofure  of  one  in  fu- 
fpcnfc,  and  in  fome  mcafure  fenfible  of  the  force  of  them ; and 
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without  difcovering  his  refolutions,  for  feveral  days ; he  took  ac- 
count of  the  military  flrength  he  could  muller  up,  in  the  city. 
When  he  found  it  fufficient  to  overawe  the  feditious,  he  dificmbled 
no  longer  ; but  fent  his  orders  to  Bufli-le-Clerc,  one  of  the  atroci- 
ous cabal,  to  deliver  up  the  Iiaflille ; and,  upon  his  requefting  fome 
days  to  determine  himfclf,  he  commanded  fome  cannon  to  be  drawn 
from  the  arfenal,  and  pointed  againft  its  gates.  Upon  aflurance  of 
being  exempted  from  profecution,  about  the  murders ; Buffi,  quick- 
in  punching  ly»  furrendered  his  fortrefs.  The  warrants  of  the  lieutenant-genc- 
piiccs^Tt'  ra^  were>  then,  iflued  for  feizing  the  perl'ons  of  the  aflaffins  of  Brif- 
fon,  and  the  other  counfellors ; and  four  of  them,  being  taken; 
they  were,  without  further  procefs,  conveyed  into  a low  hall  of  the 
Louvre,  and  ftranglcd  by  an  executioner.  Their  bodies  were,  next 
day,  expofed  on  a gibbet ; and  two  other  accomplices,  in  Briflon’s 
death,  were  joined  with  them.  The  procedure  of  the  Duke,  equal- 
ly cautious,  and  hardy,  had  converted  all  the  emotions  of  their 
friends,  into  thofe  of  furprife,  and  confternation.  Having  fuppref- 
fed,  and,  almoft,  extinguiffiedthe  oppofitionof  a fadion,  which  had 
expelled  Henry  III.  from  his  capital,  and,  by  a fignal  exercife  of 
juftice,  vindicated  his  own  authority  in  Paris ; the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
publiffied  an  amnefty,  with  fome  exceptions ; and  returned  with  de- 
ferved  applaufe,  to  the  army. 

The  more  particular  hiftory  of  the  military  operations,  in  the 
provinces,  would  include  a variety  of  adions;  which  enfued  in  An- 
jou, Britanny,  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Champagne;  and  over- 
fpread  France,  with  much  the  fame  combuftion,  and  havock,  as  in  o- 
ther  periods  of  the  civil  war.  But  the  great  preparations  made  by 
Henry  IV.  to  finiffi  the  profperous  campaign  of  this  year,  by  a fig- 
nal enterprife,  lead  on  the  narrative,  to  the  iflue  of  the  important, 
and  interefting  feene.  It  was  the  fiege  of  Rouen,  which,  for  fome 
timepaft,  being  defigned  by  Henry,  requiredhim  to  exert  all  his  mili- 
tary 
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tary  ftrength,  and  ability  *.  We  fee,  Hated  in  Cainbdcn’s  hiftory,  Book  II r. 

and  in  other  Englilh  records,  the  (harp  expatriations  of  Queen  E- 

lizabeth,  againft  Henry ; for  his  long  delay  of  this  undertaking ; as  Aftcr  va. 

well  as  on  account  of  the  infufRcient  force,  employed  by  him,  for  the  rio“*  dc,a)  s' 

* * complained 

protection  of  Britanny.  It  was  the  expulfion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  by  the 
the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  league,  in  thofe  maritime  pro-  ^nghimf- 
vinces,  of  France,  that  proved  an  additional  incitement  to  Elizabeth; 
to  engage  f,  with  f°  great  ardour,  and  at  fuch  ex  pence  of  her  trea- 
furc,  in  the  fupport  of  Henry.  Pun&ual  in  the'  performance  of  all 
her  treaties ; fhe  had  fent  over  the  Earl  of  Elfex,  into  France,  with 
the  ftipulated  fuccour  of  four  thoufand  foldicrs  ; before  the  King 
had  collected  his  forces,  to  begin  the  fiege.  Betides  various  other  Henry  pre- 
impediments,  that  Henry  found  impoflible  to  furmount,  in  the  time  fcgV  Rouen; 
fixed  by  him  ; he  was  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  army,  raifed 
for  Ids  fcrvice,  in  Germany;  and,  what  was  not  eafily  pra&icable 
to  him,  to  provide  money  for  the  immediate  payment  of  thofe  mer- 
cenaries ; before  they  advanced  from  the  frontiers.  What  his  ftp-aits 
were,  in  this  refped ; may  be  judged  from  the  courfe  taken  to  re- 
lieve them.  Having,  at  this  time,,  married  the  heirefs  of  Sedan,  to 
the  Vifcount of  Turennc,  who,  then,  became  Duke  of  Bouillon; 

Henry  borrowed  the  Princefs's  jewels;  and  pledged  them,  to  raife 
money  for  the  gratification  of  the  Germans  J.  In  the  difpofal  of 
this  Princels  to  the  Vifcount ; the  King,  not  only,  rewarded  his  ma- 
ny former  fervices,  and  thofe  he  had  lately  performed,  in  levying 
the  German  troops ; but,  alfo,  difeppointed  various  unfriendly  com- 
petitors, for  the  pofleflion  of  an  important  principality,  bordering 
on  France,  and  Germany  ; and  oppofed  an  attive,  and  warlike 
chieftain,  of  his  party,  and  religion,  to  the  Duke  of  Lorain;  always 
ambitious  of  reducing  this  territory,  under  his  power.  While  Hen- 

*7 

• Cambdcn,  ibid.  b.  4.  p.  450.  Acla  regia,  tom.  4.  p.  126.  f Tinian 
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breach  of  the  walls,  they  Ihould  enter  by  it,  in  triumph,  into  Rouen.  Book  III. 
But  this  event  never  happened  ; though  the  feats  of  valour,  per- 
formed  by  parties  of  the  French  and  Engliih,  equalled  any  former  1 59'' 
inftances  of  their  iignal  emulation  of  each  other,  in  martial  bravery.  December. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  injunctions  to  EfTex,  not  to  expofe  her  foldicrs, 
to  unncceffary  hazards,  were  little  regarded  by  that  youthful  com- 
mander, and  other  Englifh  nobles  that  accompanied  him ; who,  in 
f'uch  a theatre  of  military  aClion,  fought  every  opportunity  of  pur- 
chafing  renown  *.  EfTex,  who  took  fome  occafion  of  fending  a in  which  the 
challenge,  to  the  Marquis  of  Villars,  the  governour  of  Rouen,  of- 
fered  to  lodge  himfelf,  with  a body  of  his  troops,  betwixt  Fort  St  their  valour. 
Catherine,  and  the  city  ; which,  by  the  French  commanders,  was 
pronounced  to  be  impracticable  f.  At  another  time ; the  Englifh, 
thinking  their  reputation  had  fuffered  by  their  being  diflodged  from 
a trench,  in  a moll  unequal  combat,  requeued  leave,  of  Henry,  to 
be  the  firft  aiTailants,  in  recovering  it  from  the  enemy.  They  ob- 
tained their  defire ; diflodged,  with  furprifing  boldnefs,  their  anta- 
gonifts;  and  remained  invincible,  ever  after,  in  their  poll.  The 
proofs  given,  by  Henry  and  his  officers,  of  affiduous  labour,  dili- 
gence, and  perfonal  valour,  were  no  lefs  wonderful.  In  the  extreme 
cold,  and  frolty  feafon  of  the  year,  fevcral  alTaults  of  the  enemy’s 
works  were  given,  at  midnight ; and  in  thefe,  the  Generals,  and  the 
foldiers,  ffiared  the  fame  fatigues,  and  dangers.  But  their  ut- 
moft  efforts,  proved  of  little  fignificance  to  the  diflreffing  of 
the  town,  or  the  inducing  Villars  to  any  thoughts  of  a furrendcr. 

No  braver,  or  more  refolute  perfon  could  have  been  placed  in  his  By  tbc  bra- 
charge,  in  executing  which,  his  preparations,  before  the  fiege,  and  g^rno^Thc 
his  military  conduCf,  and  vigilance,  during  its  continuance,  furpaf-  defence  of 
fed  the  general  opinion  entertained,  of  his  courage,  and  abilities  %.  pro  traded;  • 


He 
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He  confeffed,  tho’  a paffionate  hater  of  heretics,  that  Henry  merit- 
ed many  crowns,  by  his  valour;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  aded 
like  one  that  was  proud  of  oppofing,  and  rivalling  the  efforts  of 
fuch  a warrior.  Whether  the  flow  progrefs,  made  in  the  fiegc, 
might  be  attributed  to  the  direding  the  firfl  attacks  againft  the  ca- 
ftle,  which,  with  more  advantage,  might  have  been  pufhed  againft 
the  city  itfclf ; or  whether,  as  Sully’s  Memoirs  bear  it,  a difpofition  - 
to  protrad  the  war,  and  embarrafs  Henry,  ftill  prevailed  amongft 
a difeontented,  and  invidious  party  of  his  catholic  officers  ; this  un- 
till the  Spa-  fortunate  event  took  place.  After  five  months  were  confumed  in  fruit- 
com«to*tbc  t0^®>  time  an(l  opportunity  were  given,  to  the  Duke  of  May- 
relief  of  the  enne,  to  engage  his  foreign  auxiliaries  to  fend  an  army  to  the  rc- 
“W“*  lief  of  Rouen. 

It  required  no  fmall  induftry,  firmnefs,  and  patience,  on  the  part 
• of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  to  keep  his  affairs  in  an  amicable  train, 
with  his  foreign  allies,  and  to  adjuft,  with  mutual  fatisfadion,  the 
plan  of  their  political  and  military  operations.  The  difficulties  he 
had  to  furmount,  on  this  head,  were  the  caufe  of  his  making  no  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  the  fiegc  ofRouen,  and  that  he  contented  himfelf 
with  throwing  into  it  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  his  fon 
before  the  blockade  was  compleatcd.  To  other  inftances  which 
have  been  given,  of  the  political  mifunderftanding  between  him, 
and  the  court  of  Spain  * ; a particular  occafion  of  difagreement 
The  Spamth  was  n0w  fubjoined.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Spanifh  minifters, 
deavours  to  and  the  fchcme  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  himfelf,  that  his  next  march 
»aon  a Poli‘  into  France  (hould  be  conducive,  not  to  a particular  advantage  in 

ticaJ  plan*  . 

the  field  only;  but  to  the  great  lcheme  of  the  aflcmbly  of  the  flates 
of  the  league,  and  the  eledion  of  the  Infanta  to  the  royal  dignity. 
Eagerly  bent  on  this  projed  ; Taxis,  and  Ibarra,  already  at  vari- 
ance 

• Thuan.  lib.  102.  p.  203.  D* Avila,  liv.  12. 
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ance  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  infilled  to  carry  it  into  execution ; 
without  regard  to  his  concurrence.  The  Parifian  faction,  fubfer- 
vient  to  their  purpofes,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  league,  allured  or 
bribed  to  their  intereft,  were  declared  by  them  to  be  more  ingenuous 
and  tradable,  and  no  lefs  fufficient  aflbeiates,  for  accomplilhing 
their  defign.  But  Parma,  having  little  confidence  in  the  hafty 
judgments,  and  bold  aflfeverations  of  thofe  violent  agents,  would  en-  Duke  of 
ter  into  no  concert,  or  negotiation ; feparate  from  the  Duke  of  May-  ^,Tc"p''r. 
enne’s  participation  in  it.  Wife  to  forefee  the  danger  of  treating  midlfap-. 
with  the  difhonourable,  and  the  bafer  clafs  of  the  Hate,  and,  in  foine  rrov<::" 
mcafure,  difdaining  it;  he  chofe,  rather,  to  win  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne, to  his  matter’s  intereft,  by  fome  compliances.  Previous  to 
his  requefted  march  into  France,  he  demanded,  chiefly,  that  La 
Fere  in  Picardy  fhould  be  given  him,  as  a retreat,  and  an  arfenal 
for  his  artillery ; and  referred  the  contefted  point  about  the  aflem- 
blv  of  the  ftates,  to  a conference,  amongft.  the  minifters,  on  both 
fides.  Jeanin,  and  La  Chaftre,  inllruded  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
again  underftood  how  to  divert  this  difagreeable  propofal ; by  al- 
ledging that  time  was  requifite  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  league,  to  the  breach  of  the  Salic  law,  in  the  kingdom ; 
which  being  agreed  on,  the  eledion  of  the  Infanta,  by  the  ftates, 
would  enfue,  without  difficulty.  After  confiderable  hefitation,  which 
fhowed  Mayenne’s  nice  attention  to  honour;  la  Fere  was  yielded 
by  him,  to  the  Spanith  general ; who,  infilling,  no  further,  on  the 
convocation  of  the  ftates,  began  to  advance,  with  his  army,  towards 
Normandy. 

The  return  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  into  France,  with  an  army  of  Deccra.  si. 
thirteen  thoufand  Spanilh  troops,  which  were  joined  by  near  as  ma- 
ny French  or  Italians ; renewed  the  conteft  for  fuperiority,  between 
the  oppofite  parties ; and  the  emulation  for  military  renown,  be- 
tween Henry,  and  Alexander  Farneze.  There  were  no  two  gene- 
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rals,  in  that  period,  who  could  be  ranked  with  them.  The  cam- 
paign, which  now  opened  between  them,  was  much  more  fignali- 
zed  than  the  former,  by  a variety  of  rencounters,  and  exploits ; tho’ 
ftill  without  a general  engagement;  and  it  was  the  laft,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Parma  gave  proof  of  his  admirable  talents.  The  fe- 
ries  of  combats,  that  enfued  in  it,  is  not  eafily  reduced  into  order; 
and  cannot  be  well  comprehended  within  the  bounds  of  a contrac- 
ted narrative*.  It  is,  juftly,  obferved  by  the  annotator  on  Sully’s 
Memoirs,  that  feveral  of  the  moll  important  actions,  particularifed  in 
them,  are,  confufedly,  blended  together ; without  fufficient,  or  pro- 
per, diftindions  of  the  intervals  of  time.  The  more  enlarged  hifto- 
ries,  when  confulted,  appear,  in  feveral  points,  contradictory  to  each 
other.  But,  from  the  mofl  regular  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
capital  fads  and  incidents,  which  are  fully  afeertained  ; the  follow- 
ing fhort  fkctch  of  them  may  be  adopted. 

From  habitual  adivity,  in  the  field,  and  his  conflant  maxim,  ne- 
ver to  flip  an  opportunity  of  harrafling  the  enemy ; Henry  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  of  his  tavalry  ; and  leaving  the 
fiege  of  Rouen  to  the  Marflial  Biron’s  condud,  proceeded  to  obferve, 
and  watch  the  motions  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  This  general,  ta- 
king the  longcft  road,  by  Amiens,  was,  fcarcely  yet,  advanced  be- 
yond the  Somme : But,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  the  light 
troops,  and  couriers,  of  both  armies,  came  to  frequent  encounters 
with  each  other  %.  In  one  of  thefe,  the  King,  by  his  vigilance, 
and  his  alert  motions,  furprifed  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who  came,  with 
a large  fquadron,  to  take  up  the  quarters  of  the  vanguard,  com- 
manded by  him  ; and  cut  off  alrnoft  the  whole  party,  and  put  the 
reft  to  flight ; with  the  lofs  of  their  ftandards,  and  baggage.  It 

was 
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was  within  a few  days  after,  that  Henry’s  daring  and  dangerous 
enterprife,  at  Aumalc,  happened.  It  is  impoflible  to  affign  any  o- 
ther  motive,  or  aim,  in  it ; but  that  having  once  advanced  too  far, 
in  order  to  reconnoitre  Parma’s  army ; Henry  could  not  refrain 
his  ardour,  fo  as  to  part  from  the  enemy,  without  a blow.  His 
confideration,  and  coolnefs,  however,  appeared,  in  the  regard  he 
(howed  to  the  fafety  of  his  troops ; tho’  he  difeovered  none  for  his 
own.  All  his  fquadrons,  except  a troop  of  a hundred  horfe,  were 
retired,  out  of  danger ; before  he  ventured  on  this  ftrange  exploit. 
But,  tho’  nothing  could  exceed  the  teftimony  it  gave  of  his  match- 
lefs  valour,  tho’  he  Rood  the  hotel!  charge  of  the  enemy,  and,  when 
wounded,  put  himfelf  in  the  rear  to  lave  his  foldiers  ; the  extreme 
hazard  of  the  enterprife  drew  upon  him  a fevere  reflection,  from 
Parma  *.  When  told  that,  by  his  exceflive  caution,  he  had  milled 
the  opportunity  of  defroying  the  King,  or  taking  him  prifoncr, 
“ I would  ad  the  lame  part  again,  laid  he ; upon  the  fuppofition  >1 
made,  that  I had  to  do  with  a General  of  an  army,  and  not  with  a 
Captain  of  light  horfe ; which  I now  find  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
be.”  Henry  himfelf  called  it  the  error  of  Autnale ; and  it  was  a 
great  one,  to  imagine  that  he  could  confront  the  Duke  of  Parma’s 
whole  army,  with  a handful  of  men ; and  not  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  utmoft  danger  t*  The  march  of  the  Spanilh  army,  was  the 
molt  perfe£l  model  of  military  order,  and  cautious  arrangement.  I're- 
fenting  the  form  of  a trape  zion,  or  wedge  with  an  angle  in  front ; 
the  infantry,  in  clofe  files,  marched  before  the  fquadrons  of  heavy 
cavalry.  One  opening  in  the  front,  covered  from  view,  by  feme 
advanced  troops,  afforded  a fpace,  for  feme  regiments,  to  iflue  forth, 
to  the  combat ; and  two  others,  on  the  rear  angles,  ferved  the  fame 
purpofe.  Qofed,  upon  the  two  fides,  by  the  baggage-waggons, 
and  chariots,  which  were  flanked  by  all  the  Carabineers,  or  light 
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horfe  of  the  army ; the  whole  became  one  compared  body;  as 
impenetrable  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  as  a fortified  camp  *.  In 
this  invariable  poflurc  of  defence,  Parma  marched  his  army,  thro’ 
the  day  ; and,  where-ever  its  quarters  were,  covered  it  with  fome 
artificial  entrenchments,  at  night.  Before  fun-rife,  and  a careful 
difeovery  of  the  country,  he  never,  or  rarely,  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion ; and  avoided,  with  equal  diligence,  the  prolonging  of  his 
march,  beyond  the  hours  of  broad  day-light. 

To  combat  an  antagonift,  whofe  precaution  and  forefight  were  fo 
great,  and  whofe  triumph  it  was  to  avoid  any  hazardous  action  ; 
appeared  to  be  an  infuperablc  talk.  Yet,  under  difadvantages,  from 
the  army  he  commanded ; Henry’s  amazing  alacrity,  and  diligence, 
feemed  equal  to  it.  Parma  was  made  fenfible  of  this,  by  feveral 
narrow  efcapes  from  danger;  and  was,  often,  obliged  to  proceed,  like 
one  that  feared  a blow  f.  This  was  apparent  by  the  countermarch 
he  made,  towards  the  Somme  ; during  a fliort  abfence  of  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne  ; without  whofe  advice,  he  would  not  venture  to  ad- 
vance forward,  in  a country  which  could  not  be  always  fufficiently 
explored  by  him  J.  He  alfo,  oppofed  the  fcheme  of  the  French 
general  officers,  for  the  relief  of  Rouen,  by  dividing  the  army  into 
two  bodies ; and  for  employing  one  of  them,  to  keep  the  King  in 
action  ; while  the  other  fhould  penetrate,  through  the  Marffial  Bi- 
ron’s  lines,  into  the  town.  But  the  difafter,  which  happened  at  the 
fiege  of  that  place,  turned  the  balance  of  the  campaign,  to  a great 
degree,  in  favour  of  the  Spaniffi  general.  By  a feafonable,  and 
well  conduced  fall y,  from  Rouen,  with  the  moft  part  of  the  garri- 
fon;  Villars  had  cut  in  pieces  five  hundred  of  the  befieging  troops, 
demolilhed  their  advanced  trenches,  fpiked  feveral  cannon,  and 
fpoiied,  or  blown  up,  a large  quantity  of  powder  and  ammunition. 

To 
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To  repair  this  misfortune,  Henry  was  obliged  to  return  in  hade,  Book  III. 
to  his  camp,  before  the  city  ; where  he  found  affairs,  in  fuch  a fi- 
tuation,  that  he  judged  it  more  neccffary  to  provide  againff  a fur- 
prife,  from  the  enemy’s  approach,  in  the  midft  of  this  confufion  of 
his  army,  than  to  advance  the  fiege.  As  a melancholy  proof  to 
him,  what  fudden  perturbation,  feparate  from  the  difafters  of  war, 
it  was  liable  to ; a controverfy  had  arifen,  about  the  promifeuous 
burial  of  the  catholicks  and  proteflants,  killed  together,  in  the  late 
Daughter.  In  the  council  of  war,  held  by  the  enemy ; the  Duke  of 
Parma  propofed  to  take  all  advantage  of  the  perplexity  created  by 
that  misfortune,  and  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  royalifts,  before 
Rouen.  But,  when  this  commander  made  this  his  firft  motion  to 
engage  in  a general  ad  ion ; the  Duke  of  Mayenne  employed  the 
fame  prudent  arguments,  formerly  ufed  by  Parma  himfelf,  to  op- 
pofe  it  j and,  from  this  difagreement,  and  other  collifions  which  en- 
tiled, it  appeared,  that  diftruft,  and  jealoufy,  of  each  other’s  views, 
had  taken  place,  betwixt  thofe  chieftains  ; and  was  extended  a- 
mongft  the  French  and  Spanifh  officers.  It  feemed  to  be  the  parti- 
cular aim  of  the  former,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  ffiould  not  find 
the  opportunity  of  entering  into  Rouen,  triumphantly,  with  his 
army  * ; and  the  letters  Villars  wrote,  about  his  fecurity,  were  an 
evidence  of  his  adopting  the  fentiments  of  his  countrymen.  The  yMcb  place 
deliberations  terminated,  in  throwing  a reinforcement  of  eight  ^PanM**1 
hundred  foldiers  into  Rouen  ; and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  as  if  he  had  March  18. 
effeduated  all  his  purpofes,  withdrew  with  his  army,  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  Somme. 

Though  Henry  was  obliged  to  difmifs  fome  part  of  his  troops, 
and  grant  leave  to  feveral  of  the  nobility  to  retire,  and  to  quarter 
the  bodies  of  his  cavalry,  at  fome  diftance  ; the  fiege  was  renewed 

by 
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by  him,  and  carried  on,  with  more  vigour,  than  in  the  firft  bloc- 
kade *.  By  the  help  of  above  forty  fhips,  fent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  by  the  States  of  Holland,  under  the  command  of  Count  Phi- 
lip of  Nafl'au  ; the  (lores  and  ammunition,  wanted  by  his  troops, 
were  not  only  copioufly  fupplied ; but  the  towns,  on  the  river,  were 
fo  begirt,  that  Rouen  was  reduced  to  great  ftraits ; and  fome  vef- 
fels  were  employed  in  battering  it  from  the  Seine.  Villars,  chan- 
ging his  language,  wrote  to  the  generals  of  the  army,  that,  unlefs 
he  were  relieved  before  the  20th  of  April ; he  would  be  forced  to 
capitulate.  Parma,  knowing  that  this  commander’s  fortitude  would 
not  permit  him  to  magnify  his  ftraits ; marched  thirty  leagues,  in 
four  days  ; and  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Rouen ; to  die  amaze- 
ment of  thofe,  who  compared  the  celerity  of  this  expedition,  with 
the  tardinefs  of  his  former  march,  from  the  Somme  f.  According 
to  D*  Avila,  his  retreat  wa6  a ftratagem,  to  furprife  Henry’s  camp ; 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  diiperfed  bodies  of  his  cavalry  :f. 
fhe  t'8'  aPPearc<*  by  tbc  event*  tbat  fib*  King  had  taken  the  mod 

micdbyHen-  cautious  meafures,  for  the  fpeedy  reaflemblage  of  them;  and  the  ut- 
TT'  moft  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  could  effectuate,  by  his  return,  was, 

the  obliging  Henry  to  decamp,  from  his  quarters  before  Rouen ; 
and  to  quit  the  fiege.  This||  was  done,  in  ftich  order,  and  by  means 
of  various  manoeuvres,  in  the  Duke’s  own  military  ftyle,  perform- 
ed by  the  Vifcount  of  Turenne;  that  all  the  endeavours,  employed 
by  the  former,  to  obftru&.the  retreat  of  the  royal  army,  or -to  force 
Henry  to  a difadvantageous  aCtion,  proved  ineffectual. 


Book  111. 


‘592- 
March  24. 


At  length,  it  was  manifefted,  that  the  prudence,  and  circumfpec- 
tion  of  the  wifeft,  in  the  province  of  their  genius,  will,  fometimes, 
fail  them.  From  the  view  of  com  pleating  the  deliverance  of  Rouen ; 
the  Duke  of  Parma  being  drawn  to  the  fiege  of  Caudebec,  fell  into 

a ■ 
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a more  grofs  error  than  that  of  Henry’s  at  Aumale  *.  He,  un-  Book  III. 
warrily,  entangled  his  army,  within  the  narrow  diftridt  of  the  coun-  ^ 
ty  of  Caux ; a peninfula,  formed  between  the  Seine,  on  one  hand,  Parma,  by 
and  the  fea  on  the  other ; and,  before  he  could  reduce  the  town  to  “oriono? 
a furrender,  and  extricate  himfelf  from  his  dangerous  fituation  t ; his 
Henry  came,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  fliut  up  his  paf-  April  ig.. 
fage.  • Without  any  bridge  over  the  river,  expofed  to  have  all  his 
convoys  of  provifions  intercepted,  and  to  be  aflaultcd,  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  enemy,  in  his  ftraitened  quarters ; Parma  faw  his  army 
on  the  point  of  being  ftarved,  or  vanquilhed,  by  the  royal  forces. 

Every  thing  that  his  military  fkill  could  didtate,  or  his  bravery  in- 
fpire,  to  accomplifh  its  ruin,  was  performed  by  Henry.  From  \ 
the  firft  of  May,  to  the  tenth ; a feries  of  clofe  and  vigorous  attacks  May  10. 
was  pulhed  on  by  him,  and  executed  with,  almoft,  continual  advan- 
tage. Parma’s  lodgements  of  his  troops,  which  he  was  conftrained 
to  extend  beyond  his  entrenched  camp,  or  to  conned!  with  it,  by 
barricades,  were  either  totally  overpowered,  or  beat  back  into  the 
incumbered  ground  of  the  main  body.  In  the  midtl  of  fcarcity  of  bringsitmto 

0 ■ extreme  dan* 

bread,  and  want  of  every  convenience*  for  the  refrefhment  of  the  gcr ; 
foldiers ; difeafes  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp ; and  Parma,  from  a 
feftering,  and  incurable  wound  he  had  received  at  Caudcbec,  lay 
often  confined  to  his  bed ; and  could,  with  difficulty,  be  carried 
forth,  in  a litter.  His  vanguard  was  now  aflaulted  by  the  King,  from  which, 
and  received  a confiderable  blow.  Under  the  favour  of  a cloudy  day, 
and  fome  feints  made  by  him  ; Parma  fluffed  his  ground,  nearer  fufferingi, 
the  walls  of  Caudebec.  Still  placed  in  much  the  fame  difficulties  ; Mdy  ,B* 
he  found  no  poffible  method  of  faving  his  army  from  impending 
deftrudtion,  but  by  the  paffage  of  the  Seine  ; an  undertaking,  in 
itfelf,  perilous,  in  the  higheft  degree ; and  which,  by  any  other  com- 
mander, 

• D’Aubigne,  ibid.  D’ Avila,  liv.  13.  | Thuan.  ibid.  p.  214. 
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mander,  would  Lave  been  deemed  impracticable.  The  apparent 
impoflibility  of  it,  contributed  to  its  fuccefs.  Without  fuch  a de- 
fign  being,  in  the  lead,  fufpcCted  by  Henry,  or  his  officers ; he 
found  opportunity  to  col  led  a number  of  boats,  from  Rouen,  and, 
having,  with  that  art,  of  which  he  was  a perfcCt  matter,  conftruCted 
them  into  a bridge ; he  patted  over,  in  a few  hours  of  night,  his 
whole  army,  artillery,  and  baggage,  undifeovered,  and  without  any 
difattcr,  or  accident.  The  great  breadth  of  the  Seine,  in  that  quar- 
ter, made  the  fpe&acle  of  his  clcape,  next  morning,  in  fuch  a way, 
appear  to  his  difappointed  adverfaries,  like  a prodigy.  Thrown 
from  aftonifhment,  into  a perplexity  of  counfels  ; Henry  and  his 
generals  loft  fome  opportunity  of  annoying  him  *.  By  a confe- 
quent  eruption  of  difeontent,  which,  generally,  attended  any  crofs 
adventure  in  Henry’s  army ; his  motion,  to  intercept  Parma’s  march 
towards  Paris,  by  feizing  the  Pont  de  l’Arche,  that  might  have 
been  executed,  with  fmall  difficulty,  was  fruftrated.  Purfuing  his 
rout,  with  as  few  halts  as  poffible ; the  Duke  patted  the  Seine,  at 
St  Clod  ; and  reached  the  town  of  Chateau  Thierry ; which  fecured 
his  return,  by  Champagne,  into  Flanders. 


In  this  manner,  did  one  of  the  greateft  commanders  of  his  ^ge, 
effeduate  his  retreat ; and  attain  the  higheft  applaufcs  of  his  mili- 
tary conduCt ; when  he  ventured,  contrary  to  the  mod  invariable 
rule  of  war,  to  pafs  a large  river,  not  only,  within  fight  of  a fupe- 
rior  enemy;  but  when  he  was,  in  a great  meafure,befiegcd  by  them. 
Henry,  in  his  indignation,  faid,  “ that  the  beft  retreat,  was  but  a 
flight and,  to  add  to  his  mortification,  found  himfelf  under  a ne- 
ceflity  to  break  up  his  army.  He  only  retained  fuch  a body  of 
troops,  as  compofed  a flying  camp.  Part  of  them  being  fent,  un- 
der Biron’s  conduCt,  to  recover  the  town  of  Efpernai ; this  famous 
Marfhal,  to  whom  Henry,  in  his  military  counfels,  paid  the  great- 
eft  deference,  was  killed  at  the  liege. 

CHAP. 
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View  of  the  Power  of  the  league. Convention  of  its  States. 

Conference  of  the  oppoftte  Parties. Henry's  Convcrfton  to  thi 

catholic  Church. Procedure  and  Conte/ls  of  the  States  of  the 

League. Ceremony  of  Henry's  Abfoluticn  performed  at  St  Denis. 

Virulence  of  the  incendiary  Preachers  again/I  him. Ef- 
forts of  the  legate,  and  the  Partizans  of  the  League  to  fupport 

their  declining  Piwcr. Publication  of  the  Satyre  Menippce, 

Pope  Clement's  oppofition  to  Henry. His  AJfaJfmation  at- 
tempted by  Barriere. 

WHEN,  after  the  view  of  the  moft  material  events,  in  the  Book  III. 

field,  the  political  negotiations  come  to  be  confidercd ; it 
may  appear,  that  Henry’s  affairs  drew  near  to  fome  profperous  if- 
fue.  The  conferences  often  held,  in  fecrecy,  and  fome  times  without 
regard  to  it,  betwixt  Villeroy,  and  Du  Pleflis  Mornay,  the  agents  fhte  of  the 
of  peace,  on  both  Tides,  feemed  an  evident  fign,  that  the  Duke  of  lcaguc*’ 
Mayenne  wifhed,  finccrely,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  hitherto  unfuc- 
cefsful,  with  Henry ; on  the  fuppofition  that  he  could  obtain  fuch 
fccurities,  for  himfelf,  and  his  principal  adherents,  as  he  reckoned 
might  be  granted  to  them.  His  experience  of  the  caprice,  and  haugh- 
ty preteniions  of  the  Spanilh  minifters,  to  fubjett  him,  and  the 
league,  to  the  will  of  their  mailer,  as  well  as  the  fenfe  he  had  of 
the  prccarioufnefs,  and  danger  of  a conftant  dependence  on  foreign 
aid,  were  fufficient  to  determine  him,  to  prefer  this  mcafure.  At 
this  period  *;  what  he  perceived  with  refpedb  to  the  inclination  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  to  raife  up  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Guife  as  a 
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rival  to  him,  in  authority,  and  to  attribute  every  atchievement,  iu 
the  campaign,  to  the  fupplies  of  their  treafure,  and  the  glory  of 
their  arms,  contributed  to  confirm  him  in  this  difpofition.  After 
various  propofitions,  that  {bowed  it ; the  formal  Iketch  of  a treaty  *, 
drawn  up,  with  bis  approbation,  by  Jeanin,  and  Villeroy,  in  name 
of  the  league,  was  prefented  to  Henry ; in  which  the  conditions  of 
their  fubmiffion  to  him  were  preferibed.  Even  Philip  II.  had  tried, 
by  applying  to  that  Prince,  to  attain  his  end  of  difmembering 
France,  and  indemnifying  himfelf  for  all  his  cxpcnces,  in  a fhortcr, 
and  more  dirc&  way ; than  that  of  maintaining  the  league.  In  tlie 
metropolis,  fince  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  chaftifenrent  of  the  fedi- 
tious  zealots ; the  government  of  the  city  had  reverted  more  to  a 
regular  form.  The  citizens,  of  better  rank,  began  to  refurac  their 
place  in  the  military  and  civil  offices.  The  fixteen,  and  their  af- 
filiates, being,  generally,  excluded  in  the  elections  to  the  magillra- 
cy,  and  to  the  charges  in  the  different  wards ; and  prohibited,  un- 
der a penal  ordinance,  from  their  irregular  affemblies ; remained 
with  little  or  no  ffiadow  of  their  former  domination.  Though,  by 
the  channel  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  aid  of  the  preachers,  they  Hilt 
endeavoured  to  vent  their  turbulent  petitions  and  clamours ; they 
found  them  treated  with  manifell  difregard  and  fcorn.  Such  was 
the  anfwer,  given  by  the  council  of  the  league,  to  the  article  of  their 
memorial,  which  requefted,  that  it  ffiould  be  added  to  the  oath  of 
union,  “to  enter  into  no  accommodation  or  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Navarre  The  King’s  friends,  and  the  politicians,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  fo  much  encouraged  by  this  change ; that,  amongft  o- 
ther  free  fpeeches,  in  the  city-hall,  fome  declared  for  fending  a de- 
putation to  him,  and  delivering  the  city  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Spaniffi  garrifon. 

With 
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With  refpcCt  to  the  court  of  Rome  itfelf,  appearances  were  not.  Book  III. 
altogether,  unfavourable  for  Henry.  The  advancement  of  Cardi- 
nal  Aldobrandino,  to  the  purple,  under  the  name  of.  Clement  VIII, 
at  an  age,  more  firm  and  vigorous,  than  that  of  any  of  his  predc- 
ceflbrs,  promifed  a more  temperate,  judicious,  and  Ready  exercife 
of  the  pontifical  authority  ; than  what  had  been  l'een,  under  Sixtus 
Quintus,  or  Gregory  XIV.  The  attention  which  Henry  fliowed,  Henry's  con- 
to  improve  this  aufpicious  conjuncture,  and  to  employ  the  propcrcR 
means,  to  abate  the  violent  prejudices,  or  difarm  the  wrath  of  the  of 

conclave,  againfi  him,  might,  alfo,  be  fuppofed  to  operate  in  his  be- 
half. His  conduiR,  in  this  refpcCt,  was  a fignal  proof  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  moderate  temper  *.  Contrary  to  the  indignant  declara- 
tions of  the  parliament  of  Tours,  .and  Chalons ; he  determined  to 
fend  an  embafly  to  Rome  ; and,  by  the  choice  of  the  Marquifs  of 
Pifani,  in  concert  with  the  Cardinal  Gondi,  to  execute  it,  he  fiudied 
to  obtain  a favourable  audience.  As  the  treaty  was,  then,  managed, 
with  the  agents  of  the  league ; he  folicited,  and  obtained,  the  pro- 
mife  of  their  afliftance.  With  the  fame  temperate  procedure,  he  p^'”his 
rejected  the  infiances  of  Renald  de  Bcaulnc,  Archbiihop  of  Bourges, 
tho’  one  of  his  moft  zealous  adherents,  for  nominating  a Patriarch 
of  France,  to  have  the  fuperintendance,  and  government  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  ftate  ; and,  with  the  advice  of  the  ablcft  counfellors,  he 
framed  fuch  temporary  regulations,  for  preventing  difordcr  and  a- 
bufes,  in  promotions  to  the  benefices,  and  dignities  of  the  church, 
and  the  orderly  adminiftration  of  the  diocefes ; that  the  moft  rigid 
catholicks  themfelves  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  with  the  propriety  of 
them. 

But  this  afpeCt  of  the  fmooth  train  of  Henry’s  affairs,  was  far 
from  being  a fixed,  or  determined  one.  From  the  lead  derangement 
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of  the  incidents,  which  confpired  to  form  it,  the  greateft  variation 
might  cnfuc ; and,  from  the  fluctuating  aims  and  hopes  of  the  par- 
ties, with  whom  he  had  to  deal ; the  very  reverfc,  of  what  their 
prefent  conduct  promifed,  might  take  place.  The  negociations,  with 
the  Duke  of  Mayennc,  were  carried  on,  in  a manner,  fo  referved, 
and  ambiguous,  upon  his  part ; as  created  great  doubts,  with  re- 
fpeift  to  his  real  intentions  *.  To  gain  time,  or  to  render  the  Spa- 
niards more  compliant  to  him  ; or  to  feign,  for  the  fake  of  credit 
with  the  moderate  catholicks,  no  avcrfion  to  peace ; feemed  to  be  as 
much,  or  more,  the  motives  of  his  conduct  ;'than  any  difpofition 
he  had,  to  enter  into  an  accommodation  with  the  King.  At  length, 
the  conditions  propofed  in  the  treaty,  by  Jeanin,  too  much  verified 
this  conftruition  of  the  Duke’s  aim  in  it.  They  were  of  the  damp 
of  thofe  arrogant  demands,  which  the  partizans  of  the  league  had 
made  on  Henry  III. ; with  additional  impofitions  ; which  could  not 
be  accepted  with  any  honour,  or  fafety  to  the  royal  authority.  Be- 
ing rejected,  with  fomc  coldnefs,  by  Henry ; the  parties  became  more 
alienated,  from  one  another ; by  endeavouring  each  of  them  to 
juflify  their  procedure  f-  The  feheme  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
the  court  of  Rome  was  obflru&ed.  All  the  endeavours  ufed  by  the 
Cardinal  Gondi,  to  apologize  to  the  Pope  for  his  own  conduit,  and 
to  procure  the  admiffion  of  the  Marquifs  de  Pifani,  to  an  audience, 
were  hardly  effectual  to  the  former  of  thefe  purpofes ; and,  not  till 
after  the  intervention  of  fome  time,  and  various  difficulties,  was  the 
latter  of  them  attained.  Clement  VIII,  however  well  difpofed  to 
moderate  meafures,  was  not  yet,  at  liberty,  to  ail  upon  his  own 
judgment  of  the  affairs  of  France  Obliged  to  keep  matters,  for 
fome  time,  in  a tenour,  fimilar  to  that  which  was  followed  by  his 
predeceffors,  and  to  teftify,  on  his  firft  elevation  to  the  papal  chair, 
his  propenfity  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  apoftolic  function  ; he 

approved 
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approved  the  mcafure,  which  the  agents  of  the  league,  and  the  Spa- 
nifh  miniflers  had  folicited;  for  aflembling  the  Hates  of  France; 
in  order  that  they  might  proceed  to  the  election  of  a catholic  King; 
and  one,  who  was  an  enemy  to  herefy.  In  the  brief  to  his  legate ; 
he  exprelfed  his  abhorrence  of  the  choice  of  one,  who  perfifled  in 
liis  errors  ; but  avoided  to  name  the  King  of  Navarre,  under  this 
character.  It  is  *,  alfo,  faid  that  he  fent,  by  his  nephew,  to  the 
Cardinal  Sega,  fuch  fecret  inflru&ions,  as  he  thought  fufiicient  to 
direct  him,  to  the  moll  cautious,  and  pacific  conduit.  But  the  im- 
port of  his  public  mandate,  coinciding  with  the  purpofe  of  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  league ; his  difpofition  to  favour  them  was  not  doubt- 
ed. The  publication  of  the  bull,  and  the  legate’s  comments  upon 
it,  produced  all  the  effect  that  they  defired.  The  fpirit  of  party 
was  revived,  with  new  ardour;  and  the  minds  of  the  factious  chiefs 
were,  again  bent  on  the  grand  purpofe  of  the  election  of  a catho- 
lic King  of  France,  by  the  Hates;  an  objeit  which  flattered  their 
ambition,  and  roufed  the  zeal  of  their  popular  adherents. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  Angular,  and  interefling,  event  of 
the  aflcmbly  of  the  Hates  of  the  league  ; it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, in  general,  the  condition  of  Henry’s  affairs,  in  the  remoter 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Tho’  they  were  not,  equally  profperous 
in  all  places;  the  fortune  that  attended  the  efforts  of  his  friends 
was  fuch,  as  might  have  checked  his  adverfaries,  in  their  prefump- 
tuous  fcheine,  of  fuperfeding  his  rights  tcv  the  crown ;.  and  fubflsa 
tuting  an  ele&ed  King  in  the  room  of  him,  who  had  a legitimate 
title  to  the  throne.  In  Dauphiny,  and  in  Provence ; Lefdiguicres 
proved  an  indefatigable  and  fuccefsful  combatant,  both  againfl  the 
forces  of  the  league,  and  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  f.  He  carri- 
ed the  war,  beyond  the  Alps,  into  the  territories  of  the  latter ; and, 

by 
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by  die  bold  affault  of  fcveral  towns,  and  fortreffes,  made  fuch  a di- 
verfion,  as  retrained  the  Duke  from  making  incurfions  into  either 
of  thofe  provinces.  The  Duke  of  Efpernon,  having  marched  his 
forces  into  Provence,  alfo,  contributed  to  the  fubjeSion  of  various 
towns  of  it,  to  his  government.  The  King’s  affairs,  likewife,  wore 
a profperous  afpeit,  in  Languedoc,  and  Gafcony ; efpecially,  after 
a fignal  defeat  given  to  the  Duke  of  Joyeufe’s  troops,  when  employ- 
ed in  befieging  the  fortrefs  of  Villemur,  near  Montauban.  Joyeufe 
himfelf  perifhed  *,  with  two  thoufand  of  his  foldiers  ; in  endeavour- 
ing to  pals  the  river  Tarn,  upon  a flight  bridge.  In  Britanny,  a3 
has  been  obferved,  the  lols  of  the  battle  of  Craon,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  unfortunate  incidents,  gave  fuch  advantage  to  the 
Duke  of  Mercoeur,  and  the  Spaniards,  that  the  affairs  of  that  pro- 
vince remained,  for  a long  time,  embroiled.  On  the  fide  of  Lorain ; 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  had  gained  confiderable  advantages,  againft 
the  adverfaries  of  his  cflabliihmcnt,  in  Sedan ; fo  that  the  King  ex- 
perienced the  good  effeits  of  the  match  with  the  heirefs  of  it,  which 
he  had  made,  for  that  chieftain.  The  divifions  alfo,  that  prevailed 
among  the  political  party  of  the  league,  and  the  zealots,  were,  in 
fomc  degree,  conducive  to  the  King’s  intereft ; which  upon  a ge-  j 

neral  furvey,  appeared  manifeflly,  to  be  the  moil  predominant,  and 
powerful  one. 

The  project  of  aflembling  the  ftates,  is  faid  to  have  been  fuggeft- 
•cd,  to  the  confederates,  by  the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  it  mull  be 
owned,  that  his  political  capacity,  and  his  (kill,  in  the  conduit  of 
great  affairs,  was  remarkably,  apparent  from  this  artful  counfcl.  It  . 
was  the  refolution,  which,  if  properly  purfued,  was  more  likely, 
than  any  other,  to  build  up  the  fyftem  of  the  league ; and  to  com- 
municate to  it,  all  the  liability,  and  vigour,  that  could  render  k per- 
manent 

• Mem.  de  Sully,  liv.  5. 
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nvncni  in  i : ,!i ; and  pernicious  to  the  King’s  intereft.  Upon  his  plan  Book  III, 
of  it ; this  coufcquence  would  have  been  inevitable,  as  well  as  the  1 59j. 
attainment  of  the  point,  he  had  in  view;  with  fefpctt  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Infanta,  orof  a King,  altogether  in  the  intereft  of  Spain  * 

The  place  fixed  on,  by  him,  for  the  meeting  of  the  ftates,  and  the  artfully  con- 
means  he  deligncd  to  employ,  in  order  to  render  them  fubfervient 
to  his  defigns  ; were  well  adapted  to  the  fuccefsful  iflue  of  them. 

By  liberalities,  judicioufly,  beftowed  among  the  leading  men  in  the 
ftates  ; by  the  prefent  awe  of  his  army,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  affembly,  at  Soiflons,  or  Rheims ; and  by  his  own  fagacious, 
and  alert  management  of  the  conjuncture,  he  propofed  to  execute 
his  fcheme,  and  bring  all  debates  to  a final,  and  fpeedy  conclufion. 

But  this  General  lived  not,  to  conduct  thefe  meafures  he  had  con-  is  ren(Jer<d 
certcd;  and,  after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Arras,  on  the  fe-  lefsformida- 
cond  of  December;  his  intentions  and  purpofes  could  not  be  pro-  dlath.  b S 

fccuted  with  the  fame  advantage.  On  the  t contrary;  the  diftrac-  '59*; 

_ , . _ . r,  , , . December*, 

tions,  in  the  Belgic  affairs,  which  enlued  upon  it,  and  the  muti- 
nies in  the  Spanilh  army,  retarded  the  execution  of  the  enterprife 
upon  France;  and,  in  fome  meafure,  varied  the  whole  feene  of  it. 

Several  chieftains  of  the  league,  being  damped  in  their  hopes,  be- 
gan to  alter  their  views.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  himfelf,  upon  the 
removal  of  one,  who  rivalled  his  authority,  and  intereft,  among  the 
confederates,  and  oblcurcd  his  reputation  in  the  army;  was  induced 
to  chertlh  more  fanguine  hopes  of  his  afccndency.  It  appeared, 
by  his  infilling  for  tire  aflembling  of  the  ftates  in  Paris,  that  he 
meant  to  guard  againft  their  being  overawed  by  the  army  of  Spain; 
and  he  found  no  difficulty,  when  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  gone,  in 
carrying  this  material  point;  the  confequence  of  which  was  not  ful- 
ly apprehended  by  the  other  Spanilh  rainifters  }.  It  is,  alfo,  faid, 

with 
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with  great  probability,  that  he  who  was,  formerly,  averfe  to  the  re- 
folution  of  convccning  the  Hates,  and  had  appeared  to  favour  the 
motions  of  peace  with  the  King,  difeovered,  now,  no  apprehen- 
fion,  with  regard  to  the  firft  meafure;  and  fhowed  himfelf  much 
more  alienated  from  the  other. 

The  convocation  of  the  Hates  of  the  league,  though  lefs  formi- 
dable after  Parma’s  death,  Hruck  feveral  of  the  King’s  adherents 
with  furprife,  and  anxiety  about  the  coni’equence  of  their  refolu- 
tions  *.  Others  affedted  to  deride  this  tumultuary,  and  unfeafon- 
ablc  aflembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  a party,  under  the  name  or 
lliew,  of  the  national  one  ; when  arms,  and  not  political  difeuflions 
and  debates,  could  be  reckoned,  only  effectual,  to  advance  them  to 
that  Hate  of  fuperiority  ; neceffary  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  crown. 
Such  alfo  accounted  it  the  fubterfuge  of  a weak  and  divided  party  ; 
which  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  propofals  of  their  foreign  au- 
xiliaries ; however  extravagant.  But  foinc  of  the  more  confide- 
rate,  and  penetrating  of  the  King’s  friends,  who  were  not  impref- 
fed  with  much  dread  of  the  efficacy  of  the  confutations  of  the 
Hates,  thought  their  aflembly  might  be  turned  to  fuchaniffue; 
as  would  perpetuate  the  combufiion  of  the  kingdom  ; and  long  ob- 
ftru&  Henry’s  eflablilhmcnt  on  the  throne.  It  was  certain,  that 
this  was  the  aim  of  the  Spaniffi  court,  and  one  certain  advantage 
which  Philip  expected  to  reap  from  all  his  intrigues  and  efforts ; 
though  his  other  particular  fchemes  fhould  fail  him.  Upon  this 
view  of  things  ; it  was  their  opinion  and  advice  to  the  King,  that 
the  catholic  peers  and  lords  of  his  party  fhould,  with  his  permif- 
fion,  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a conference,  with  thofe  of  the  Hates 
of  the  league.  This  advice,  which,  in  the  firfi  conception  of  it, 
feemed  an  improper,  and  dangerous  condefcenfion,  was,  in  reality, 

the 
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the  rcfult  of  the  moft  fedate  deliberation,  and  refined  judgment.  Book  HI. 

To  render  that  meeting  of  the  dates,  which  was  held  with  the  view 
of  alienating,  in  the  mod  irreconcilable  manner,  a great  and  power-  whciT'awife 
ful  body  of  the  King’s  fubjc&s  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  an 
occafion  of  an  amicable  conference,  for  the  general  good  of  France;  rcncewiih 
was  certainly  gaining  a point  of  confiderable  advantage.  The  terms  j^'tizam  is 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  thought  fit  to  exprefs  himfelf,  in  F°Pofcd- 
the  declaration  he  publidied,  about  the  convention  of  the  States,  not 
only  afforded  ground  for  this  fcheme ; but  authorifed  it.  Whether, 
from  intention  to  keep  the  trait  of  accommodation  with  Henry  dill 
open  to  himfelf,  or  to  tedify,  in  the  dronged  words,  his  regard  for 

the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ; he  had  invited  the  catholicks  of  the  « 

King’s  party,  to  come  to  the  adembly  of  the  dates,  and  to  confer  with 
their  countrymen  and  friends,  upon  the  means  of  their  union,  and 
the  red" ration  of  the  national  peace  and  fafety  *.  It  was  the  read- 
ing of  this  claule  in  theDuke’s  manifefto,  that  fuggeded  the  thought  . 

of  a happy  improvement  of  it,  to  two  of  the  wifed,  and  mod  loyal 
of  Henry’s  counfellors ; Gafper  de  Schomberg,  Count  de  Nan- 
teuil,  and  the  Prefident  de  Thou.  The  King,  always  ready  to 
examine,  with  coolnefs,  any  rational  propofal,  was  immediately 
convinced  by  them,  of  the  political  propriety  of  the  confe- 
rence ; and  the  expedient  being  approved  by  the  red  of  the  coun- 
cil ; it  was  determined  to  draw  up,  in  writing,  the  propofitions  for 
it’;  and  to  tranfmit  them,  by  a trumpet,  to  the  Count  de  Belin,  go- 
vernor of  Paris. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Henry,  whofe  ideas  of  fuch  an  adembly, 
as  that  of  the  dates  f.  were,  naturally,  higher  than  it  merited,  and 
who,  as  a King,  defired  to  avoid  an  unjud  and  prefumptuous  rejec- 
tion of  his  title  to  the  crown  ; Ihould  have  been  thus  difpofed  to 

A a a try 
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try  Tome  meafure,  which  might  prevent,  or  leffen  the  dreaded  evil.  To 
behold  the  moll  public  and  folemn  condemnation  of  his  right,  carried 
on  under  the  fa  nation  of  the  fovereign  Pontiff,  and  in  the  popular 
name  of  the  States  ; was  a moll  gloomy  and  alarming  profped.  His 
enemies,  thus  affembled,  were  animated  againff  him ; fome  by  ambi- 
tion ; others  by  fanatical  zeal ; many  by  views  of  intereft  j and  the 
reft  by  various  combinations  of  tliefe  motives.  The  fpirit  of  faction,  the 
power  of  intrigue,  and  the  fudden  turn  of  party-aims,  might  bring 
them  to  a temporary  unanimity.  An  election  of  a King,  though 
obtained  only  by  the  fuffrages,  and  acclamations  of  a day,  was 
fufficient  to  have  founded  the  claim  of  a competitor  for  the  throne, 
in  the  eyes  of  many ; and  the  fupport  of  his  right,  by  the  Pope, 
would  have  had  the  greateft  influence  in  degrading  that  of  Henry. 
Proctdure  of  Tofuch  an  unhappy  pafs  might  this  Prince,  fo  worthy  of  the  feep- 
pofition  to  ter,  believe  his  affairs  reduced,  by  the  prefent  efforts  and  proce- 
the  league?*  dure  his  enemies.  Yet,  though  Henry  agreed  to  the  advice  gi- 
ven him,  in  order  to  flacken  the  fire  of  the  States ; he  took  care  not 
to  (hew  himfelf  in  the  lead  affraid  of  them  *.  On  the  contrary, 
by  a vigorous,  and  well  penned  declaration,  he  condemned  their  af- 
fembly  as  an  unlawful  invafion  of  his  prerogative,  pronounced 
their  ads  null  and  void ; and  the  pretended  condiments  of  the  States 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  In  this,  as  in  other  publications,  he  con- 
futed the  objedions  of  his  adverfaries,  about  his  obftinate  continu- 
ance in  herefy ; which,  at  this  time,  he  alledged,  were  more  inju- 
rioufly  thrown  out  againft  him  ; when  the  agents  of  the  league  ob- 
ftruded  his  folicitation  of  an  audience,  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

% 

The  States  of  the  league,  fo  memorable  in  hiftory,  were  convoca- 
ted  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  declaration,  or  mandate ; which 
wras  followed  by  a letter  from  the  Cardinal  of  Placentia,  the  Pope’s 

legate ; 
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legate ; addrefled  to  the  catholicks  of  the  King’s  party.  There  was 
a remarkable  difference  in  the  drain  of  thefe  two  papers : The  lad 
of  them  being  adapted  to  the  aim  and  fpirit  of  the  mod  violent  fac- 
tion of  the  league,  renounced  all  reconciliation  with  Henry.  The 
other  was  conceived  in  terms  of  confiderable  referve  and  moderation. 
The  hall  of  the  Louvre  * was  the  place  chofen  for  the  afTembly  of 
the  States ; and  their  fird  meeting  enfued  on  the  26th  of  January. 
They  were  compared,  by  the  royalids,  to  the  antient  edates  of 
Troyes ; which  were  conveened  to  deprive  Charles  VII.  of  the 
crown,  and  bedow  it  on  a foreign  prince.  As  there  were  prefent 
no  princes  of  the  blood,  nor  great  officers  of  the  crown,  but  their 
room  appeared  to  be  fupplied  by  the  Papal,  Spanifh,  and  other  fo- 
reign agents ; the  afpeft  of  the  affembly  was  abundantly  exotic 
and  drange.  The  harangue  of  the  Cardinal  Pelleve,  which  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Duke  of  Maycnnc,  was,  in  reality,  a true  piece  of 
burlcfquc  on  all  public  oratory  ; and  furniffied  notable  ground  for 
the  ridiculous  and  farfical  colouring  given  it  in  the  Satyre  Menip- 
pec.  His  chief  t text,  taken  from  the  fedival  of  St  Paul’s  conver- 
fion,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  to  that  of  St  Poly- 
carp, the  day  on  which  the  States  met;  his  filly,  and  tedious  digref- 
fions ; his  ufe  of  trite,  and  common-place  fentences,  which  he  ap- 
plied, with  the  liberty  of  old  age,  to  particular  perfons  in  the  aflem- 
bly;  were  the  comical  ornaments  of  his  oration,  which  produced 
a mixture  of  fpleen  and  laughter.  Unfortunately,  likewife,  the  o- 
ther  fpecches,  made  in  this  opening  of  theStates,  feemed  to  be  void 
of  fcopc  or  view  ; and  to  come  from  men,  who  as  little  underdood 
their  own  purpofes,  as  they  were  acquainted  with  thofe  of  their  af- 
lociatcs.  The  arrival  of  the  King’s  meflengcr  in  Paris,  with  his 
packet,  which  has  been  mentioned,  roufed  them  out  of  this  unfeem- 
ly  languor,  that  difeouraged  their  friends,  the  Parifians. 

A a a 2 The 
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The  title  of  this  difpatch,  when  perufed  in  the  Duke  of  MayenneV 
lodgings,  before  the  legate,  and  other  minifters,  excited  great  curiofity. 
It  was  inferibed ; The  proportions  oj  the  catholic  'Princcs  and  Lords 
of  the  Ring’s  council , to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne , and  the  afftmbly , at 
Paris  ; and  might  be  fuppofed  to  import  fome  change  in  their  fen- 
timents  ; or  what  was  introductory  to  it.  But  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  by  no  means  correfponding  with  this  interpretation  ; and  as 
it  chiefly  fignified  an  acceptance  of  the  offered  conference ; it  was, 
by  the  legate,  pronounced  heretical,  fchifmatic,  and  infidious  *;  and 
many  arguments  were  ufedby  him,  and  the  Spaniih  agents,  for  the 
fuppreffion  of  it  from  the  view  of  the  ftates.  But  the  French  par- 
tizans  of  the  league,  fuch  as  feanin,  and  Villeroy,  willing  to  have 
an  early  hold  of  fome  overture , that  might  be  a check  on  the  Spa- 
nifh  faClion,  and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  fhowing  himfelf  neuter  in 
the  point ; they  infilled  for  its  being  fubmitted  to  the  judgement 
of  the  aflembly,  to  which  it  was  addrefled.  Though  the  Sorbonne 
was  applied  to,  and  its  condemnatory  fentence  againll  the  recep- 
tion of  fuch  a difpatch  was  obtained  ; its  introduction,  before  the 
ftates,  could  not  be  prevented.  In  the  mean  time,  the  departure 
of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  to  meet  with  the  Duke  of  Feria,  the  prin- 
cipal minifter  of  the  Catholic  King,  and  with  Charles  Count  Manf- 
felt,  who,  as  temporary  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  commanded 
the  auxiliary  troops  of  Spain,  interrupted  the  procedure  of  the 
ftates ; who,  in  his  abfence,  prefumed  to  determine  no  material  af- 
fair. Some  violent  motions,  by  the  legate,  were  diverted  ; his  de- 
mand, for  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  only 
furnilhed  frelh  argument  of  debate ; and,  in  fpite  of  his  oppofition, 
and  that  of  the  Spaniih  partizans,  the  conference  with  the  catho- 
lic lords  of  the  King’s  party,  excluflve  of  all  others,  was  at  length 
refolved  on ; and  the  time  of  it  fixed  for  the  2 1 ft  of  April. 


• D’Arila,  ibid. 
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By  the  opening  of  the  conference,  atSurcnne,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  ; a feene,  different  from  that  of  the  afTembly  of  the 
dates,  was  unfolded  ; and  the  incidents,  which  attended  it,  proved 
no  lefs  important,  and  intereding,  than  the  tendency  of  the  refolu- 
tions  of  that  collective  body  of  the  league.  The  commiflioners  no- 
minated on  both  Tides  were,  all  of  them,  men  of  didinguifhed  abi- 
lities. The  Archbifhop  of  Bourges,  Chavigni,  Bellievre,  Rambou- 
illct,  de  Thou,  llevol,  Schombcrg,  and  a few  others,  appeared  for 
the  loyal  catholicks ; and  on  the  part  of  the  league,  the  Archbifhop  of 
Lyons,  the  Count  de  Belin,  the  Prefidents  De  Jeanin,  and  Le  Maitrc, 
the  Advoeatc  Monthelon,  and  Villeroy  *.  Their  fird  interview  ha- 
ving pafTed,  in  fettling  fome  preliminaries  ; the  two  prelates,  as  the 
mod  eminent  in  dignity,  in  fcveral  fubfequent  meetings,  took  occa- 
fion  to  exert  their  talents  of  rhetoric,  and  acutenefs,  on  feveral  fub- 
jedls  that  were  introduced  relative  to  the  general  principles  in  dis- 
pute between  the  royalids,  and  the  partizaus  of  the  league.  As 
more  temper,  and  calm  addrefs,  were  preferved  amongd  themr 
than  in  a large  and  mixed  adembly,  both  of  them  fhone,  according 
to  their  different  genius,  and  fphere.  More  infinuating,  and  per- 
fuafive,  in  the  manner  of  his  elocution,  and  more  precife  and  accu- 
rate in  his  arguments  ; the  fird  of  them  combated,  with  advantage, 
the  vivacity,  the  quicker  and  warmer  imagination,  and  more  ardent 
elocution  of  the  other.  The  one  had,  from  the  beginning,  a main 
point  in  view  ; which  was  that  of  a treaty  of  union,  on  the  fup- 
* ofition  of  the  King’s  converfion  to  the  catholic  church.  More 
undetermined  as  to  his  object,  and  like  one  accountable  for  a- 
ny  improper  conccff.ons  that  he  might  make,  to  a- violent  party ; 
the  other  avoided  coming  to  any  embarraffing  conclufion ; and,  by 
pleading  the  highed  points  of  the  caufe  of  the  league,  fpun  out  the 
conferences.  Yet  the  Bilhop  of  Bourges  introduced,  fo  artfully, 
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May  17. 
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pofition  to 
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lick,  being 
impartially 
confidercd. 


the  propofition  of  Henry’s  change  of  his  religion,  as  a hypothe- 
tical bafis  of  an  accommodation,  that  the  Primate  of  Lyons  could 
not  help  expreffing  a kind  of  affent  to  it : “ Will  not  you,  faid  the 
former,  be  aflifling  to  us,  in  making  the  King  a catholick?” 
“ May  it  pleafe  heaven  that  he  become  a good  one,  replied  the 
•latter.  We  arc  the  children  of  obedience,  and  know  our  duty;  if 
our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope  be  fatisfied.  *”  “But,  faid  Bourgcs, 
there  are  mountains  and  difficult  paffes  in  the  way  by  land  to 
Rome,  and  accidents  to  be  feared  by  fea.  Have  we  not  a road  to 
union,  eaficr  and  fhorter  than  this  ; which  you,  unfcafonably,  infill 
on  being  taken?”  The  Primate  would  yield  no  further;  and  the 
conference  was  adjourned.  At  the  next  interview,  Bourgcs  came 
furnilhed  with  a declaration,  taken  from  Henry’s  own  words,  with 
refpefl  to  his  fixed  pur  pole  of  receiving  religious  inftrudlion ; and, 
together  with  the  intimation  of  this,  he  propofed  a general  truce, 
for  three  months.  This  affurance,  on  the  grand  point  of  the  King’s 
propenfity  to  convcrfion,  which  was,  till  then,  difbelieved  by  the  ca- 
tholic commiffioners,  put  them  to  a great  flrait,  how  to  make  a re- 
ply ; and  they  found  themfelves  under  a neccffity  of  acquainting 
the  States  with  this  new  difeovery. 

The  peculiarity  of  Henry’s  fortune  and  circumfiances  appeared, 
in  a great  mealurc,  to  be  derived  from  his  religious  profeffion.  As 
a proteftant,  he  had  been,  when  firft  Prince  of  the  blood,  always  ha- 
ted, and  perfccutcd  by  the  court,  and  abhorred  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people ; and,  now,  when  the  crown  had  defeended  to  him,  the  vio- 
lent antipathy  of  a party,  long  fomented  in  the  kingdom,  was  rai- 
led, to  the  higheft  pitch,  againfl  him.  The  catholic  lords  of  this 
confederacy,  no  more  than  the  populace,  underftood  the  rights  of 
confcience,  or  made  allowance  for  his  education,  in  a different  fy- 

ftem 
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ftem  of  faith  ; or  regarded  his  favourable  treatment  of  his  catholic  Book  III. 
. adherents,  as  any  inducement  to  fubmit  to  him,  as  their  lawful  fo-  '^593^ 

vereign.  On  the  contrary,  their  dctcftation  of  a Hugonot  King,  a- 
long  with  the  growth  of  civil  difcord,  and  faction,  had  excited  them 
to  combine  againll  his  alTumption  of  the  fcoptre,  and  endeavour,  by 
the  help  of  foreign  powers,  cither,  totally,  to  wreft  it  from  him ; 
or  to  render  France  a difmcmbered  monarchy.  This  view  of  his 
own  fituation,  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  could  not,  from  the  time  of 
his  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  cfcapc  Henry  ; and  he  had,  often,  with 
the  tender  regret  of  a Prince,  who  defired  to  be  the  father  of 'his 
people,  reflected  upon  it.  He  had  frequently  declared,  that  he  would 
refer  himfelf,  upon  the  points  of  religion,  to  a free  council ; and,  on 
his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  he  had  fworn,  to  ufc  means  for  his 
. clearer  inftrudtion.  It  became,  more  than  ever,  neceflary  for  him, 

to  difeharge  this  engagement  *.  His  catholic  friends  required  it  of 
him  ; and  the  faction,  called  the  third  party,  had  arifen  in  his  court,  this  change, 
and  threatened,  on  account  of  his  opiniatry,  and  perfevcrance  in  the  blame d^a 
proteftant  perfuafion,  to  advance  the  young  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  to 
the  throne,  or  to  throw  themfelves  into  a new  confederacy  againft 
him.  The  wifer,  and  more  moderate,  of  his  proteftant  followers 
were  lenfible  of  the  hard  dilemma,  to  which  he  was  reduced ; and 
perceived  the  neceffity  of  his  making  fome  effort,  to  extricate  him- 
felf, and  the  kingdom,  from  it.  The  more  rigid,  and  impetuous  a- 
. mong  them,  indeed,  would  pardon  no  impreffions  that  might  be 
made  on  his  mind,  from  regard  to  the  peace  of  a long  embroiled 
kingdom  ; and  thought  it  became  him  to  a£t,  wholly,  upon  reli- 
gious motives,  and  convictions  f-  We  fee,  from  D’Aubigne,  that 
they  reprefented  the  third  party , as  a political  bugbear,  created  by 
affected,  and  not  real  terror ; in  order  to  induce  Henry  to  renounce 
his  profcfiion,  at  the  expencc  of  his  confeience ; and  to  overawe 

them- 
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tlsemfelvcs  into  an  unworthy  acquiefcence  in  it  *.  According  to  ' 
the  narrative  given  in  Sully’s  Memoirs,  this  intimidating  argument 
about  the  third  party,  and  the  defertion  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood 
from  him,  was  urged  by  Plenry,  with  all  its  force,  upon  the  pro- 
teftant chiefs  afiemblcd  before  him  ; and  the  confufion,  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  it,  is  faid  to  have  made  them  confent  to  a ne- 
gotiation with  the  catholicks.  But  it  is  more  certain,  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  beft  catholic,  and  proteftant  hiftorians,  that  fcveral  of 
the  mod  eminent  chieftains  of  the  latter  party,  convinced  ihcm- 
felves  of  the  neceflity  of  the  meafure,  were  difpofed  to  make  no 
oppofition  to  the  King’s  convcrfion  to  the  catholic  church.  Not 
only  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  to  whom  the  Prefident  de  Thou  wrote 
on  the  fubjeS,  but  Du  Pleflis  Mornay,  and  many  others,  were  con- 
tented to  purchafe  the  public  peace,  at  this  rate;  and  were  l’atisfied 
that  Henry,  though  turned  catholick,  was  that  Sovereign  of  France, 
from  whom  they  could exped  a defireable  compromife,  with  refpedt 
to  religion,  and  the  fecurities  neceflary  for  their  future  fafety,  and 
peace  f.  To  the  honour,  likewife,  of  the  moderate  catholicks,  of  the 
King’s  council,  a refolution  was  taken,  and  fubferibed  by  them ; 
that,  during  the  conferences  at  Surenne,  nothing  Ihould  be  attempt- 
ed, or  advifed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  concord,  and  public  agree- 
ment, fubfifting  with  the  proteftants.  It  was  upon  thefe  confidera- 
tions  and  motions  for  the  public  quiet,  that  Henry,  already  affe&ed 
at  heart,  with  the  argument  of  his  becoming  the  foftencr,  or  recon-, 
ciler  of  that  inveterate  enmity,  betwixt  the  two  religions,  proceeded  ' 
to  call  together  fome  catholic  prelates  and  ecclefiaftics,  to  attend  his 
religious  inftrudion ; and  that  he  gave  fuch  a document  of  his  pur- 
pofe,  to  the  deputies  at  Surenne,  as  left  little  or  no  ground,  for  his 
opponents  there,  to  doubt  of  his  intended  change. 


The 
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The  ficge  of  Drcux,  by  Henry,  added  to  the  conferences  of  Su-  Book  III. 
renne  *,  made  a great  itnpreflion  on  the  aflembly  of  the  Bates  of  the 
league.  From  the  one,  they  dreaded  the  progrefs  of  the  King’s 
arms  in  the  field ; and  from  the  other,  the  undermining  of  their 
grand  project,  for  the  election  of  a catholic  King,  by  their  fuffrages. 

After  exclaiming  againft  fuch  intercourfe,  with  the  favourers  of  a 
heretical  Prince;  the  legate  endeavoured,  by  his  protcflations  againft 
it,  and  menaces  of  leaving  Paris,  to  fupprefs  f the  conferences  alto- 
gether ; and,  efpecially,  to  hinder  the  report  of  the  deputies,  with 
refpcct  to  the  King’s  intention  of  being  inftrucled,  to  be  read  in  the 
aflembly.  This  laft  circumftance  fliowed  the  fear  they  were  under,  Thcchlefsof 
of  the  people  abating  their  prejudices  againft  Henry,  on  the  profpect 
of  his  converfion.  TheSpanifh  envoys,  and  the  Duke  of  Mayennc  confeqmm- 
himfelf,  perceiving  the  tendency  of  the  conferences,  to  cool  the  ar-  ry’seonver- 
dor  of  their  parti2ans,  for  the  choice  of  a catholic  King ; agreed  that  rl0D, 
the  formal  propofition,  with  refped  to  it,  fhould  be  made,  in  a meet- 
ing of  fome  delegates,  chofen  out  of  the  three  orders  of  the  Hates. 

It  was,  accordingly,  moved,  in  a fpecch  by  the  Duke  of  Feria;  who  May  19. 
not  only  propofed  the  eledion,  but  infilled  on  the  title,  of  the  In-  dace  thc° 
fanta,  Clara  Eugenia  lfabclla,  the  daughter  of  his  Catholic  Majefty, 
and  the  grand-child  of  Henry  II.  of  France.  No  motion,  that  had  eieftionofa 
been  lb  long  expeded  in  a public  aflembly,  was  ever  heard  with  lefs  ^*c8s'.by  thc 
approbation.  It  Iccmcd,  as  if  the  Spanilh  ambaflador  had  been  in- 
cited to  make  it,  in  fuch  terms  of  difregard  to  the  Salic  fazv,  fo  long 
maintained  in  the  kingdom,  by  thofe  who  wilhed  he  might  create 
offence,  and  leflen  the  credit  of  every  other  propofal,  he  had  to  offer, 
to  thc  Hates.  As  it  was  underftood  that  the  Archduke  Ernhcft,  of 
Auftria,  was  defigned  by  Philip,  to  be  efpoufed  to  the  Infanta  ; thc 
contempt  fliown  to  all  the  Princes  of  thc  blood  of  France,  appear- 
ed no  lefs  manifeft,  by  the  propofition.  It  ftruck,  in  fuch  a man- 
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ner,  de  Rozc  *,  the  Biffiop  of  Senlis,  tho’  one  of  the  mod  outrageous 
leaguers ; that,  forgetting  all  decorum,  he  exclaimed  againfl  it,  in 
virulent,  and  offenfivc  language.  It  became,  only,  the  more  ridi- 
culous to  fome,  and  excited  indignation  in  others ; by  being,  at  a 
formal  audience,  urged  before  the  dates,  by  Mendoza  ; who,  from 
his  fcholadic  erudition,  and  {kill  in  the  codes  of  the  civil  and  ca- 
non law,  pretended  to  prove,  that  the  Princes  of  Bourbon,  being 
fet  afide,  as  hereticks,  or  abettors  of  them';  the  Infanta  had  an  incon- 
tedible  claim  to  the  crown.  It  appeared,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  heard,  that  he  laboured  the  difgudful  argument  in  vain  ; and 
that,  in  a political  view,  the  fcheme  was  entirely  abfurd  ; when  all 
the  forces  lent  into  France,  at  this  time,  by  Philip,  hardly  amounted 
to  feven  thoufand  men.  The  envoys  being,  at  lad,  told  that  the 
transferring  of  the  crown  to  a Princefs,  and  one  of  the  Audrian  fa- 
mily, was  neither  confonant  to  the  fentiments  of  the  French,  nor 
pra&icable  in  itfelf ; they  propofed  her  marriage  with  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  kingdom  ; including,  amongd  them,  the  Lords  of  the 
family  of  Lorain.  Adapted  to  flatter  the  hopes  of  fcveral  competi- 
tors, and  recommended  by  the  mod  liberal  promifes  of  the  armies 
and  treafures  of  Spain,  to  render  it  effc&ual ; this  offer,  at  fird,  was 
received  with  apparent  approbation ; and  feemed  to  engage  the  ge- 
neral fuffrages  of  the  alfembly.  But,  when  it  began  to  be  reduced 
to  more  fpeciality  ; various  difficulties  prefented  themfelves.  Every 
article,  about  the  nature  of  the  right,  by  which  the  fpoufe  of  the  In- 
fanta was  to  poflefs  the  crown,  and  about  the  expediency  of  podpo- 
ning  the  ele&ion,  till  after  the  marriage,  created  difputes.  Each  of 
the  competitors,  whofe  hopes  of  fuccefs  declined,  turned  thofe  argu- 
ments againd  his  rivals;  and  the  whole  debate,  being  rendered  a la- 
byrinth, iffued  only,  in  confufion,  and  difagreement. 

The 
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The  agitation  and  perplexity  raifed  in  the  dates,  was  increafed  Book  III. 
by  the  controverlial  pieces  that  were  printed ; and  by  the  murmurs  '^593!^ 
and  fermentation  of  many  of  the  Parifians,  wearied  of  the  civil 
broils,  and  who  faw  no  period  likely  to  be  put  to  them  ; from  the 
much  boaded  remedy  of  the  convention  of  the  dates.  Indead  of  Inthemidft 
pacific  admonitions,  the  legate  publidied  his  violent  mandates  againd  CatTabout 
the  conferences  *;  in  which  the  generality  of  people  began  to  place  «h«  elcflioa 
their  only  hopes  of  concord.  Betwixt  the  outrageous  tone  of  the  oi"  4 K"’3  ’ 
legate,  and  the  fenfible  difeontent  of  the  citizens ; the  leading  chief- 
tains in  the  dates  durd  not,  for  fome  time,  refolve  upon  the  anfwer 
to  be  given  to  the  catholic  commidioners  of  the  King’s  party  ; with 
refpeCt  to  a propofed  general  truce.  While  jealous  of  one  another,  thepariia- 
oppofing,  and  being  oppofed  in  the  great  field  of  their  faction  and  Ks'uTum  a*" 

controverfy,  about  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  ; the  parliament  of  the  0*mous  arr« 
. r . . fornuintain- 

league  in  Paris  reverting,  as  if  by  fudden  mlpiration,  to  the  regu-  ing  the  Salic 

lar  principles  of  that  conditutional  branch  of  the  monarchy  f,  if-  lj*"n‘e  ,3 
fued  its  fignal  and  famous  arret,  again fl  the  breach  of  the  Salic  la-w, 
and  the  conferring  of  the  crown  of  France  upon  any  Princefs  what- 
ever, or  Prince , of  a foreign  nation.  This  declaration,  proceeding 
from  a body  of  men,  who  ufed  to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  law, 
feemed  to  break,  like  lightning,  thro’  the  dark  cloud  of  faction  £. 

Though,  as  Sully  remarks,  none  were  ignorant  of  the  doCtrine  it 
contained  ; it  branded,  in  a public  manner,  the  ignominious  deli- 
berations of  the  date ; fo  contradictory  to  the  fundamental,  and 
known  law  of  the  monarchy ; and  made  many  of  the  factious  them- 
felvcs  bludi,  at  being  accefiary  to  the  dilhonouring  of  the  blood  of 
France,  and  the  open  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  royalty. 

Whether,  from  the  fentiments  of  a Frenchman,  or  from  difdain 
of  tho  weak  affidancc,  and  high  pretenfions  of  Spain,  or  from  dif- 
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appointed  views  of  ambition,  relative  to  himfelf  or  his  fon,  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  allowed  the  Spanifh  miniflers  to  hurt  the 
caufc  and  intercll,  by  thofe  extravagant  and  offenfivc  proportions; 
it  is  not  cafy  to  determine.  Certain  it  appears,  that  they  imputed 
the  oppofition  they  met  with,  and  their  dil'appointments,  to  him  ; 
and  were  the  more  irritated,  that  they  confidered  him  as  bound,  by 
particular  obligations,  to  promote  the  fervice  of  their  mailer.  Some 
hillorians  relate  the  particulars  of  the  firll  conference  he  had  with 
the  Duke  of  Feria,  in  prefence  of  the  other  Spanilh  envoys  ; in 
which  much  animofity  and  difeontent  was  teflified  on  both  fides  *. 
Others  intimate,  that  he,  fecretly,  inlligated  the  parliament  to  in- 
terpofe  their  bold  decree  ; which  llruck  at  the  root  of  their  fcheme 
about  the  Infanta.  Their  procedure  now  fhowed  the  refentment 
they  entertained  againft  him.  Relolute  to  carry  their  point,  and 
in  that  way  which,  though  he  could  hardly  oppofe,  they  believed, 
would  fpite  him  not  a little ; they  propofed  the  conjunct  election, 
and  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  the  Infanta.  The  condi- 
tions annexed  to  this  offer,  were  fo  reafonable,  as  to  be  hardly  lia- 
ble to  the  lcall  objection.  Mayenne,  believing  they  had  not  exprefs 
authority  from  Philip,  upon  the  point,  fignified  his  fatisfa&ion, 
and  his  acknowledgement  of  the  high  honour  done  to  his  fami- 
ly t-  They  exhibited,  at  leall,  a colourable  warrant ; and  the  Duke 
found  himfelf,  unexpectedly,  thrown  into  the  greatell  embarraff- 
ment.  But,  popular  as  the  name  of  his  nephew  was,  and  though 
deferted  by  the  train  of  his  friends,  who  formed  a little  court  about 
the  Duke  of  Guife ; Mayenne  fhowed  that  he  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  their  intrigues  J.  Haviug  excufed  himfelf,  upon 
various  pretences,  from  taking  a final  refolution,  and  caufing  others 
to  ftart  difficulties,  and  protraCt  the  argument,  by  their  comments 

and 

• D’ Avila,  ibid.  t Thuan.  lib.  107.  p.  360.  } Satyre  Menip. 
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and  fiuifler  rcfledions  on  the  fcheme ; he  is  even  faid  to  have  ufed  Book  III. 
endeavours  for  reviving  the  once  proje&ed  coalition  with  the  third 
party,  and  introducing  again  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  upon  the  '*Ji 
fcene.  But  the  moll  effectual  means  he  found  to  extricate  himfelf  which  em- 
frorn  the  importunity  of  his  relations,  and  the  folicitation  of  feve-  j,c  eludes, 
ral  of  the  French  nobles,  as  well  as  of  the  Spaniards,  was  the  allow- 
ing, or  procuring  the  motion  for  a truce  to  be  carried  in  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  States.  Upon  the  * arguments  ufed  by  La  Chatre,  one  of 
the  Marlhals  he  had  created,  and  whofc  influence  was  confidcrablc 
amongft  the  nobility ; the  deputies  of  two  of  the  three  orders  gave 
their  fuff  rages  for  a general  truce  for  three  months;  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  church  only  continued  obftinate  in  voting  for 
war. 

While  the  conferences  were  ftill  continued,  and  other  cominif- 
fioners  were  nominated  on  both  fides  to  adjufl:  the  articles  of  the 
ceflation  of  hoftilities  ; Henry  meditated  the  improvement  of  this 
favourable  fltuation  of  things,  by  taking  feveral  preliminary  fteps 
towards  his  converfion  to  the  catholic  religion.  The  report  of  his  The  report 
purpofed  fubmiffion  to  inflru&ion,  had  fo  far  diflipated  the  preju-  1 

dices  of  fome  of  the  clergy  of  the  league,  againft  him,  that  two  or  converfion 
three  of  the  Parifian  curates  + forfook  their  charges  ; in  order  to  Unfavour? 
aflift  in  this  meritorious  and  interefting  bufinefs.  It  was  vifible, 
from  various  circumftances,  what  great  efficacy  his  change  in  re- 
ligion wrould  have,  in  deflroying  the  linews  of  the  league  ; which 
were  already  much  cramped  and  weakened  through  the  kingdom. 

Henry’s  delay  of  this  mcafurc,  though  mod  probably  forefeen  by 
him,  as  necefl’ary,  from  the  beginning,  was  attended  with  this  hap- 
py political  confequence  ; that,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  loyal  catholicks,  he  was 

enabled 

• Thuan.  ibid.  p.  368.  f Ibid.  p.  371.  D’ Avila,  ibid. 
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enabled  to  combat,  and,  in  a great  meafure,  to  vanquifli  the  power 
of  this  confederacy  ; which,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  had,  in 
the  former  reign,  alinoft  overturned  the  throne ; and  was,  from  its 
genius  and  tendency,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the 
Hate.  It  appears  *,  that  two  confiderations  had  much  increafed 
Henry’s  fufpenfe,  with  refped  to  the  renunciation  of  his  religious 
fyllem.  Not  only  the  fear  of  lofing  the  fupport  of  the  proteftants, 
but  the  regret  and  averfion  he  felt,  at  the  thoughts  of  being  con- 
fidercd  as  an  apoftatc  from  the  party  of  his  only  friends  and  affo- 
ciatcs  in  extremity,  affeded  the  fenfibility  of  his  heart.  He,  alfo, 
could  not,  from  the  fincerity  of  his  nature,  and  his  religious  fenti- 
ments,  proceed  to  this  change,  only  upon  political  motives.  The 
principles  and  imprefiions  of  religion  be  had,  though  uninflamed 
by  bigotted  zeal,  operated  againft  it.  He  required  inftru.tion,  not 
for  form’s  fake,  but  on  account  of  fome  real  fcruples  and  difficul- 
ties, of  a religious  kind,  entertained  by  him.  That  thofe  might  be 
overcome,  in  a fhort  time,  is  not,  as  Sully  obferves,  in  the  leaft  de- 
gree incredible:  When  the  moll  learned,  artful,  and  infinuating 

difputants  of  the  catholic  f clergy,  were  encouraged  to  confer  with 
the  King,  and  difplay,  before  him,  on  the  particular  fubjeds  of 
controverfy,  all  their  erudition  and  oratory  ; when  it  is  certain,  that 
fome  of  the  proteftant  divines,  named  by  D’Aubignd,  temporifed 
fo  far,  as  to  yield  the  argument  to  their  antagonifts,  or  grant  them 
a triumph,  by  affeded  perplexity  in  the  difpute ; it  was  no  wonder 
that  Henry,  unconvcrfant  in  polemical  theology,  was  perfuaded  to 
think  differently  from  what  he  had  done,  upon  feveral  fpeculative 
points ; and,  at  length,  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  tenets  and  difei- 
pline  of  that  church,  which,  for  a long  time,  had  juftly  excited  his 
averfion.  While  many  of  the  proteftants,  thus  conformed  to  the 

exi- 

• Mem.  de  Sully,  liv.  5.  f D'Aubigne,  ibid.  chap.  j.|.  Sully,  ibid. 
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exigencies  of  the  King  and  ftate,  and  confpired  in  the  defign  of  the 
moderate  and  loyal  catholicks,  to  promote  Henry’s  more  firm  and 
peaceable  efiabliihment  on  the  throne  ; the  partizans  of  fadtion  en- 
deavoured to  flart  difficulties,  and  the  inftruments  and  votaries  of 
the  papal  tyranny,  to  throw  all  pofliblc  obflacles  in  the  way  of  its 
fuccefs.  The  cardinal  of  Bourbon  *,  who  faw  all  his  vain  hopes 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  infilled,  at  a meeting  of  the  prelates,  that 
Henry  could  not  be  abfolved,  or  rcllored  to  the  communion  and 
privileges  of  the  church  ; until  the  Pope’s  confent^and  authority  for 
it,  were  obtained.  The  legate,  revengeful  to  the  laft,  emitted  a de- 
claration, pronouncing  any  l'uch  prefumptuous  abfolution  to  be,  as 
an  infult  on  the  canons,  and  the  holy  fee,  null  and  invalid  in  itfelf ; 
and  threatening  all  ecclcfiaflics,  who  fhould  pretend  to  adminifler 
it,  with  deprivation,  and  the  highefl  cenfures  of  the  church.  An 
ordinance  was  likewife  publifhed  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  to  pro- 
hibit the  Parifians  from  going  out  of  the  city ; on  the  day  fixed  for 
Henry’s  appearance  at  St  Denis,  to  make  his  public  abjuration. 

After  a long  contefl,  the  conferences  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Ly- 
ons, and  his  colleagues,  about  the  exercife  of  an  adl  of  abfolution,  to 
the  King,  and  his  reception  into  the  bofom  of  the  church ; the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Hourgcs,  and  the  prelates  that  joined  with  him,  refolved,  in 
l'pite  of  all  oppofition,  to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  this  religi- 
ous ceremony.  Upon  the  day  of  this  folemnity,  it  was  vifible,  fromt 
the  vafl  multitude  of  people  who,  notv\  ithflanding  the  prohibition 
and  the  guarding  of  the  gates,  rufhed  from  Paris,  that  nothing  could 
he  more  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  them ; and  that  all  the  me- 
naces of  the  legate,  and  the  declamations  of  the  enraged  preachers, 
could  not  make  them  comprehend  the  reafon,  why  a King,  when 
willing  to  renounce  his  errors,  and  be  converted  to  the  holy  church, 

* fhoulcl 
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Ihould  not  be  received  within  its  pale.  The  congratulations  and 
embraces  of  many  of  their  relations,  and  friends,  from  whom  they 
had  been  long  feparated,  further  excited  their  joy ; and  Certified 
the  relifh  they  had  of  the  fufpenfion  of  that  barbarous  rage  of  civil 
war,  which  had  alienated  them  from  one  another,  and  extended 
bloodfhcd,  and  defolation,  through  the  cities,  and  provinces  of 
France.  But,  the  fpcftacle  of  the  King’s  abjuration  of  herefy,  and 
his  folemn  profeflion  of  the  true  catholic  faith,  on  his  knees,  and  all 
the  other  rituals  of  his  abfolution,  performed  by  the  Archbifhop  of 
Bourges,  were  beheld  with  peculiar  fatisfa&ion.  Their  exclama- 
tions of  the  Five  le  Roy , accompanied  the  benedictions  from  thou- 
fands  of  voices,  which  were  given  him,  in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Denis  ; and  upon  his  departure  from  it,  the  crowds  that  flocked 
after  him,  to  his  lodgings,  and  which,  by  his  orders,  were  not  re- 
ftrained,  (hewed  various  teftimonies  of  their  admiration  of  his  man- 
ly and  noble  mien  ; then  foftened  by  an  engaging  air  of  condc- 
feenfion,  and  a plcafant  fenfation  of  the  general  joy  *.  It  is  faid, 
that  fome  factious,  or  enthufiartic  propefitions  were  made,  by  the 
zealots  of  the  clerical  order,  refpeding  the  formulary  of  the  King’s 
confcflion  of  his  faith  ; which,  if  they  had  not  been  departed  from, 
would  have  caufed  an  interruption  of  this  agreeable  feene.  A pro- 
teftant  writer,  of  authority,  aflerts,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon 
propofed,  that  Henry  Ihould  fwcar,  to  make  war  with  the  Hugo- 
nots.  But  thefe  ignominious  and  turbulent  devices  being  fup- 
prefled,  the  only  condition,  annexed  to  his  abfolution,  was  that  of 
his  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope,  by  an  embafly  to 
Rome,  and  his  requeft  of  the  confirmation  of  it,  by  his  Holincfs. 

If  any  appearance,  of  the  furious,  and  malignant  paflions  of  hu- 
man nature,  may  be  deemed  ludicrous ; that  which  was,  at  this 

juncture, 

* Mem.  dc  Svdly,  ibid.  P.  Daniel,  ibid,  p.671. 
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juncture,  made  by  the  more  outrageous  preachers  of  the  league  in 
Paris,  may  be  reckoned  fo.  Thofe  incendiaries,  exafperated  at  the 
feene  which  palled  at  St  Denis,  almoli  in  their  view,  and  filled  with 
indignation,  at  the  fenfible  change  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  Parifi- 
ans,  with  rcfpeCt  to  the  King,  lliowed  how  ill  they  bore  the  decline 
of  that  abfolute  lway,  which  they  had  long  exercifed  over  the  minds 
of  the  populace  *.  Their  pulpit  orations  corrcfponded  with  this 
frantic  temper ; and  the  arguments  they  ufed,  and  the  tones  and 
attitudes  they  aflumed,  were  exprcfiive  both  of  rage,  and  mortifica- 
tion ; when  they  were  obliged  to  employ  all  their  ghoftly  powers  of 
addrefs,  and  ftretch  forth  their  arms  towards  a back-fliding  people. 
With  what  folecifms,  quaint  apofirophe?,  and  rhetorical  flourilhes, 
their  fermons  would  abound ; may  be  imagined  from  the  eflay  of 
John  Boucher,  Curate  of  St  Benedict  one  of  the  mod  famous  of 
them,  in  his  difeourfe,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  dates,  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  He  took,  for  his  text,  the  Pfalmift’s 
fupplication ; Deliver  me  out  of  the  mire-,  in  the  vulgar  LatiD  ver- 
fion,  Eripe  me  de  luto  foecis.  In  exprefiing  thofe  words  in  French, 
he  found  out  a rare  ufe  might  be  made  of  the  epithet  boue,  or 
bourbe , which  fignifies  mire  or  puddle.  He  declared  that  the  Pfal- 
mift  ought  to  be  underftood,  in  this  prayer,  as  holding  forth  a pro- 
phetical admonition,  fuited  to  the  ftruggle  the  French  nation  had 
with  the  bourbesy  or  Bourbons;  and,  that  his  words  might  well  be 
interpreted,  Seigneur , debourbez,  ou  debourbonez  nous  ; Otez  nous  cette 
race  de  Bourbon.  He  preadied  a fuite  of  nine  fermons,  to  prove 
that  the  convcrfion  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  was  fictitious ; and  his  ab- 
folution  altogether  null  and  void  ; and  the  work  of  an  infernal  ca- 
bal. They  were  printed,  with  a dedication  to  the  Cardinal  legate. 
But  the  people  began  to  loath  their  former  fpiritual  food  ; and,  in- 
ftead  of  being  edified  with  inve&ives  againft  the  King,  heard  them 

C c c with 
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with  marks  of  averfion,  and  difguft.  Such  of  them,  as  were  obfti- 
natcly  rooted  in  their  religious,  or  political  enmity  againft  him, 
ftiowed  themfelves,  like  the  preachers,  more  highly  enraged  than 
before  his  converfion  ; which,  notwithftanding  all  the  objections 
they  heard  made  to  it,  they  could  not  help  confidering  as  a great 
overthrow  to  their  fanguinc  hopes  and  wiihes. 

Unhappily,  for  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  which  now  began  to 
dawn ; the  behaviour  of  the  political  chiefs  of  the  league,  formed  a 
counterpart  to  that  of  the  incendiary  preachers.  Dreading  a revo- 
lution of  affairs,  unfavourable  to  their  interefted  and  ambitious 
views,  and  not  enduring  the  thought  of  any  treaty,  or  compromife 
with  the  King,  but  upon  the  footing  of  thofe,  who  were  his  equals 
in  the  field,  or  could,  ftill,  maintain  a long  war  againft  him  j they 
entered  into  a ftricter  concert,  to  ftand  by  one  another,  and  oppofe 
him,  than  they  had  yet  formed ; and  agreed  to  conclude  the  afTem- 
bly  of  the  ftates,  with  more  evidences  of  concord  and  unanimity 
than  what  had  been  feen,  during  the  whole  courfc  of  their  conven- 
tion *.  For  thi6  purpofe,  not  only  was  the  folemn  oath  for  their  u- 
nion,  and  adherence  to  the  league,  renewed  ; but,  in  a more  fecret 
meeting,  the  principal  confederates  fwore,  upon  the  crofs,  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  King  of  Navarre’s  title,  nor  concur  with  his  efta- 
blifhment  on  the  throne,  even  although  he  profefled  himfelf  a ca- 
tholick,  and  fhould  perfevcrc  in  that  religion ; unlefs  the  Pope’s  de- 
termination fhould  require  it  of  them.  Their  fhameful  and  grofs 
proftitution  of  the  name  of  religion,  and  their  fcorn  of  it,  when  un- 
fubfervient  to  their  political  purpofes,  were  clearly  demonftrated, 
as  Sully  remarks,  from  this  procedure.  It  equally  difcovered  their 
apprehenfions  of  the  downfal  of  their  fad  ion,  and  their  great  anxi- 
ety to  fupport  it,  by  every  device,  from  hidden  perdition.  In  thofe 

counfels, 
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counfels,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  no  Ids  forward  than  the  legate 
and  the  agents  of  Spain  ; confcious  as  he  was  of  having  thwarted 
their  fchemes  and  propofals,  in  the  aflembly  of  the  dates,  and  will- 
ing, now,  in  the  conelufion  of  it,  to  mitigate  their  refentment; 
whieii,  as  the  affairs  of  the  league  flood,  might  prove  highly  pre- 
judicial to  his  own  particular  interefl.  Hence,  for  the  further  con- 
tentment of  the  Cardinal  of  Placentia,  he  contrived  to  get  a decree 
paflcd,  for  the  publication  of  the  council  of  Trent,  without  rellric- 
tion ; though  it  could  hardly  be  faid  to  be  the  ad  of  the  dates, 
which  he  had  adjourned  to  the  month  of  Odober ; before  the  mo- 
tion for  it  was  made.  The  apology  of  the  dates,  given  in  writing 
to  the  Spanifh  ambaffadors,  for  their  not  having  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a Catholic  King,  after  all  the  mighty  parade,  and  the 
political  intrigues  about  it,  gave  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  iffue  of 
their  deliberations ; no  lefs  fuited  to  the  drokes  of  fatire,  than  the 
appearance  made,  and  the  fpeeches  deliveced,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  aflembly. 

From  the  conelufion  of  the  dates,  in  this  abortive  manner,  and 
from  the  truce,  which  was  ratified  by  them ; the  King’s  caufe  and 
intered  were,  manifedly,  advanced.  By  the  one  event,  the  league 
was  dilcovered  in  its  utmod  effort  for  concord,  to  be  a disjointed  bo- 
dy, incoherent  in  itfelf,  and  fo  far  from  the  capacity  of  affording 
relief  or  tranquility  to  the  kingdom,  to  be  produdive  of  endlefs  jars 
and  confufion.  By  the  other,  the  credit  of  which  was  attributed  to 
the  King;  thetadeof  peace,  folong  lod  in  the  nation,  was  revived; 
that  tade,  the  offspring  and  bond  of  humanity  and  civilization, 
which  binds  men  more  to  order,  than  all  the  political  ties  of  go- 
vernment. Upon  the  cities,  efpecially  *,  fome  of  which  had,  before 
this,  applied  to  Henry,  for  the  liberty  of  commerce ; the  favourable 

C c c 2 effed 
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cfFeiR  was  likely  to  be  more  immediate,  and  confiderable.  The  Pa- 
rifians,  who  had  been  moll  begirt  with  hoflilities,  and  even  in  the 
time  of  the  dates,  had  differed  by  the  near  alarms  of  them,  became 
feniible  of  the  agreeable  change  of  their  circumdances.  Cool  re- 
Hexions,  on  the  pad  feenes  of  their  didrefs,  made  them  think  on  the 
return  of  it  with  horror ; and,  while,  indead  of  hearing,  or  behold- 
ing nothing  but  the  emblems,  or  incitements  to  war,  the  fafe  and 
free  intercourfe  with  the  adjacent  towns  and  country,  and  undi- 
durbed  correfpondence  with  their  friends,  powerfully  engaged,  and 
humanized  their  minds;  they  were,  gradually,  rendered  the  votaries 
of  peace  *.  It  is,  alfo,  judly  obferved,  that,  when  the  harangues  of 
the  preachers,  from  tautology  and  outrageous  language,  became 
irkfome  to  the  hearers,  the  various  pic.es,  both  ferious  and  enter- 
taining, publifhed  on  the  fide  of  the  loyalids,  were  perufed  with 
more  relifh,  and,  in  the  interval  of  peace,  made  a dronger  impreflion 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  gaycty,  natural  to  the  French, 
being  refumed ; they  began  to  be  more  entertained  with  the  humo- 
rous, than  the  ferious  effays,  on  the  extravagancies,  religious  and 
political,  into  which  they  had  been  hurried  ; by  the  violence  of  the 
times,  and  the  agitation  of  party-fpirit  f.  It  was  then,  that  the 
Satyre  Menippce,  ou  la  Vertu  du  Catbohcon  d'Ejpagtte,  operated,  like 
a charm,  in  didipating  the  gloomy  and  fantadic  prejudices,  with 
which  they  had  been  overpowered ; and  fhowed  the  chara&ers,  and 
a&ions  of  men,  and  the  mod  intereding  events,  in  fuch  a light,  as 
diverted,  and  inftru&ed  the  more  intelligent  clafs  of  people.  A re- 
markable and  happy  effe£t!  which  proved  that  licentioufnefs  of  pu- 
blications, which  i6  often,  and  judly,  complained  of,  under  free 
governments,  carries  its  antidote  along  with  it ; and  is,  generally, 
much  more  difgudful,  and  alarming,  than  really  dangerous,  in 
its  confluences  %.  The  curious,  among  the  French,  dill  read  this 

original 

* Ibid.  d Ibid.  lir.  4.  chap.  1.  J L’Efprit  de  la  ligur,  -tom.  3.  p.  *43. 
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original  piece  of  burlefque  fatire  with  pleafure,  and  entertainment  ; Book  III. 
though  the  defign  and  execution  of  it  be  fimple,  and  deftitute  of  all 
decoration  and  refinement.  It  was  the  mafter-piece  * of  the  times, 
in  that  fpecies  of  writing  ; if  we  judge  of  its  merit,  from  its  recep- 
tion, and  furprifing  influence  ; which  is  faid  to  have  contributed  as 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  King’s  caufe,  as  many  vidories 
won  by  him,  in  the  field. 

The  refinement  wanted  in  the  Sntyre  Menippee,  was,  not  long 
after  this  period,  fully  compenfated  by  a produdion  of  a far  more  ><>»». 
polifhed,  and  claflical  genius  ; the  Argents  of  Barclay , fo  well  known 
and  admired  in  the  literary  world.  There  is  indeed  no  refemblance 
betwixt  thofe  two  performances,  but  the  choice  of  the  fame  fubjed 
bv  the  authors.  The  latter,  though  written  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIII.  aflimulates  its  allegorical  perfonages,  and  feene,  to  the  Hate 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  infurredions  of  the  league,  under  Henry 
III.  The  epic  mufe,  in  the  higheft  ftrain  of  fidion  and  allegory.  Along  with 
embcUilhes  this  political  romance,  with  all  the  elegance  and  har-  theArge'nh 
mony  of  the  Latin  language  without  numbers.  The  allufions  to  of  Barclay 
particular  fads  are  rare,  and  can  only  be  traced  out,  by  the  tw  mlntion- 
exadeft  knowledge  of  the  hillory.  This  circumftance,  added 
to  the  natural  obfeurity  of  an  allegorical  work,  diminifhes 
the  entertainment  it  affords ; while  every  one  of  tafte  is  charm- 
ed with  the  invention,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  literary  merit 
and  compofition  difplayed  in  it.  In  mentioning  the  ingenious 
prod  ud  ions  in  the  times  of  the  civil  ware,  which  tended  to  abate 
the  rage  of  them  ; it  feemed  not  improper  to  bring  fo  celebrated 
a piece  as  the  Argents  in  view  ; the  work  of  one  that  was  the  fon 
of  a native  of  this  ifland  ; a man  of  genius  and  erudition,  who 
removed  from  the  northern  parts  of  it,  into  the  dutchy  of  Lo:ain  ; 
where  the  author  of  the  Argents  was  born  to  him.  The  fubjed  of 

the 
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the civil  broils,  which,  in  a different  fhape  from  that  of  the  league, 
arofe  in  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIII.  fired  the  imagination  of  this 
eleve  of  the  nutfes.  His  more  refined  and  cultivated  genius,  fur- 
nifl.ed  from  it,  to  the  minifters  of  princes,  to  the  more  inftru&ed 
clafs  of  the  nobles,  to  the  feminarics  of  literature  and  wit,  and  to 
the  ingenious  of  all  nations,  a fpecific  of  the  fined  kind,  againft 
difloyalty  and  civil  difeord.  The  Argcnis  was  calculated  for  their 
perufal,  and  entertainment,  and  was  relifhed,  amongft  them ; as 
the  Satyre  Menippee  had  been,  by  the  more  ordinary,  and  popular 
clafs  of  readers  in  France.  If  we  make  allowance  for  fome  dilpa- 
rity  in  the  comparifon,  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  the  Hudibrat 
of  that  nation.  It  is  only  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  original  author 
of  the  Satyre  Metiippce  *,  for  fome  time  undifeovered,  and  not  fully 
afeertained  amongft  the  curious,  was  found  to  be  a chaplain  of  the 
young  Cardinal  of  Bourbon’s,  a native  of  Normandy,  of  the  name 
of  Roy.  Having  Ikctched  out,  with  the  ftrokes  of  his  pencil,  the 
ground-work  of  the  Satire  ; it  was  taken  up,  and  profecuted  by  fe- 
vers! (rads  and  eflays;  compofed  by  Rapin,  Pithou,  Paflcrat,  Chre- 
tien ; and,  as  was  believed,  by  Henry  IV.  himficlf. 

While  the  minds  and  affe&ions  of  the  people  in  France,  thus 
underwent  a fenfible  change,  with  refpeft  to  the  league ; one  great 
nail  of  its  fabric  was  ftill  rivetted,  by  the  refiftence  and  oppofition 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  Rome,  to  admit  of  Henry’s  reconcile- 
ment to  the  catholic  church.  The  King’s  embaffy,  fent  to  Rome, 
in  confequence  of  his  converfion,  and  his  engagement  to  the  pre- 
lates who  had  abfolvedhim,  was  treated  by  Clement  VIII.  with  ap- 
parent difdain  t-  Unconvinced  of  the  fincerity  of  his  profeffed 

change; 

•Thuan.  ibid.  Henault.  Preuves  de  Satyre,  tom.  a.  p.  16.  1,’Efprit  de  la 
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change  ; refenting  the  contemptuous  ufagc  of  the  bulls  of  his  pre-  Book  111. 
decellbrs,  by  the  parliament  of  Tours,  and  incenfed  at  the  prcfump- 
tion  of  the  French  clergy,  in  granting,  without  his  authority,  an  H^ry’^re- 
abfolution  to  Henry  ; he  forbid  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  who  was  the  with  the 
head  of  the  embaffy,  to  appear,  at  Rome,  in  any  other  character,  ^a-Vby**" 
but  that  of  a private  nobleman,  perfonally  acceptable  to  the  holy  'be  Pope- 
fee.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  the  fupercilious,  and  haughty 
behaviour,  the  various  public  affronts,  and  the  affeited  wrath,  which 
were  teftified  by  Clement,  on  the  appearance  of  this  nobleman,  at- 
tended by  the  bifhop  of  Mans,  and  the  dean  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Paris  *.  The  reiterated  indignities  he  experienced,  in  attempting 
only  to  plead  for  a hearing  of  the  King’s  caufe,  were  carried  to  fuch 
a pitch,  as  demonftrated,  how  awful  in  frowns,  and  inexorable,  e- 
ven  to  penitent  princes,  it  behoved  the  wearer  of  the  triple  crown 
to  fhow  himfelf ; though  he  meant  not,  in  reality,  to  exert  the 
dreadful  thunder  of  his  power  f.  Upon  an  order  being  iffued,  for 
the  clerical  envoys  to  anfwer,  for  their  conduCt,  before  the  Inquifi- 
tor-general  of  Rome ; the  Duke  of  Nevers,  an  Italian  as  he  was,  and 
moft  devoted  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  forgot,  in  juft  provocation,  his 
fpiritual  allegiance;  and,  taking  hit  perfecuted  colleagues  under  his 
protection,  marched  through  Rome,  in  broad  day-light,  like  one 
ready  to  repel  all  aggreffor*,  and  quitted  the  city.  In  the  midft  of 
all  this  manifeft  indignation,  on  the  part  of  Clement ; hints  were 
given  to  fome  inferior,  and  clandeftine  agents  for  the  King,  that  he 
ought  not  to  defpair ; but  hope  that  time,  and  proper  means,  might 
operate,  to  the  attainment  of  his  defire.  But  the  only  certain  evi- 
dence afforded  to  Henry,  with  rcfpe&  to  the  Pope’s  fecret  intention 
to  aCt  with  moderation,  was  the  cool  and  indifferent  anfwer  made 
by  his  Holinefs,  to  the  envoys  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  the 

league. 
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Book  Ilf.  league*.  Tho’  amicably  received,  they  were  given  to  underftand, 
that  the  fuccours  of  the  Holy  See  were  deftinedfor  another  purpofe, 
than  that  of  maintaining  the  league  in  France ; and  they  found  it 
ncceflary  to  advertife  their  party,  that  they  ought  not  be  reckoned 
upon  by  them. 

In  the  mean  time ; to  make  Henry  fenfible  of  the  danger  which 
hung  over  his  head,  from  the  implacable  rage  of  his  enemies,  a 
difeovery  was  made  of  an  afiafiination  defigned  to  be  perpetrated  on 
his  perfon  f.  Peter  Barriere,  one  of  thofe  haplefs  wretches,  who, 
being  difordered  in  their  heads,  arc,  fometimes,  rendered  fubfervi- 
ent  to  the  criminal  purpofes  of  the  fober,  and  timid  villains  of  their 
fpecies,  had  been  inftigated  to  undertake  the  horrid  parricide.  It  is 
faid,  with  probability,  that,  having  accufed  himfelf  of  fomc  private 
and  enormous  crime,  of  which,  it  is  likely,  he  had  never  been  guil- 
Peter  Bir-  ty,  he  was  told,  by  feme  ghoftly  confeffors,  that  remiflion,  and 
gated  Vo  at  grace  before  God,  could  not  be  obtained  by  him,  without  his  per- 
temptthe  *f-  forming  an  egregious  ad  of  holy  zeal,  in  behalf  of  the  church.  He 
th^King”  either  was  led  by  his  frenzy,  or  di reded  by  the  guides  of  his  con- 
fcience,  to  fix  on  the  murder  of  the  King  ; as  the  mod  fignal,  and 
meritorious  of  all  other  fervices.  Thus  was  the  moral  dodrine  of 
the  merit  of  works,  in  which  the  catholic  church  boafts  herfclf, 
woefully  proved  liable  to  the  groffeft  perverfion,  by  her  enthufia- 
ftic  votaries.  Having  confcfled  his  purpofe  to  a Dominican  at  Lyons, 
fo  exad  a portrait  was  taken  of  him,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  court, 
that  he  was  deteded  by  it  at  Melun;  where  Henry’s  prefence  might 
have  foon  afforded  the  opportunity  he  deiired.  His  remorfe  and 
penitence,  without  the  rack,  procured  from  his  judges,  fomc  abate- 
ment 

* Ibid.  p.  408.  t Satyre  Menip.  tom.  I.  p.  243.  Ibid.  tom.  2.  p.  153. 
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ment  of  the  tortures  to  which  he  was  condemned  *.  But  Henry,  Book  III. 

from  clemency,  and  being  afhamed,  as  he  faid,  of  having  fuch  ene- 

mies,  wifhed  to  have  given  him  a full  pardon  ; and  declared,  that, 

if  the  criminal  had  been  brought  into  his  fight,  he  would  have  ex- 

ercifed  his  prerogative,  in  that  cafe,  of  annulling  the  fentence  of  the 

law. 


* Tinian.  ibid. 
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Henry's  Inauguration  at  Chartres. — His  AdmiJJion  into  Paris  con- 
certed ; and  executed  without  Oppofttion. — Submiffion , and  Treaties 
of  various  Cities  and  Chieftains,  -with  Henry. — The  War  fpun  out, 
by  Philip  II. ; and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne. — John  Chafers  Attempt 
on  the  Life  of  Henry. — War  proclaimed  againf  Spain.— Continua- 
tion of  the  Hifory  of  the  Netherlands. — Procedure  of  the  Prote- 
flant  Party. 

TH  E efficacy  of  the  King’s  converfion,  and  of  the  truce,  was 
not  manifefted,  by  any  important  event 5 during  the  clapfeof 
four  or  five  months.  The  difpofition  of  feveral  great  cities,  in  the 
intereft  of  the  league,  to  fubmit  to  the  King,  was,  chiefly,  percep- 
tible from  the  fufpenfion  of  that  animofity,  formerly  teflified,  by  the 
deluded  people,  againfl  the  acknowledgment  of  him ; and  by  the  fa- 
cility, with  which  feveral  of  the  governors  of  towns,  heard  of  propo- 
fals,  to  that  purpofe,  made  to  them,  by  Henry’s  friends  and  agents. 
Hut,  undetermined  in  their  refolutions,  and  every  one  being  unwill- 
ing to  fet  the  firft  example  of  a furrender,  they  cxpc&ed,  Hill,  what 
iffuethe  truce  might  have  ; as  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  kept  them  in 
hopes,  either,  of  foon  concluding  a general  and  advantageous  trea- 
ty with  Henry  ; or  of  furnifhing  them  with  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  war,  againfl  him,  with  more  vigour,  and  fuccefs.  With  ma- 
ny of  them,  war  was  an  eligible  trade ; on  which  their  fortunes 
chiefly  depended ; and,  though  they  had  proved  it  to  be  a moft 
precarious  fource  of  wealth,  they  could  not  brook  the  furrender,  or 
diminution  of  thofc  governments,  polls,  and  preferments,  they  had 
acquired  by  it.  At  length,  however,  when,  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  which  the  truce  had  been  prolonged,  they  faw  the  Duke  of  May- 
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ennc,  uncertain  of  the  fucccfs  of  his  application  to  Spain,  and  but  Book  IN. 
little  allured  of  the  favour  of  the  Pope;  fome  of  them  became  im- 

1 S93‘ 

patient,  and  more  refolute  in  fixing  upon  the  mealures  they  ought  Decemb.17. 

to  follow.  Henry’s  judicious  and  feafonable  declaration  of  his  rea- 

fons  for  refufing  the  further  continuation  of,  the  truce*,  ftruck  them 

the  more  ; as  it  contained,  not  only  a general  amnefty,  for  the  part, 

to  all  who  returned  to  their  allegiance,  within  a month,  but  an  af-  the  chief par- 

furance,  that  their  polls,  dignities,  and  places,  as  well  as  their  e-  pofitionBioP" 

dates,  fhould  be  preferved  to  them.  Lewis  dc  L’  liofpital,  Lord  of  Hcnry.be- 

r gtn  to  treat 

Vitri,  and  governor  of  Meaux,  for  the  league,  was  the  fird  that  de-  with  him, 
dared  himfelf  a convert,  on  principles  of  loyalty,  and  patriotifm,  to  fubmiilioiT 
the  King ; as  he  had,  alfo,  formerly,  led  the  way  to  the  catholic 
nobles,  to  defert  him,  on  account  of  his  Hugonotiiin,  at  his  acccf- 
fion  to  the  crown.  lie  publilhed  his  reafons,  for  renouncing  the  ,59t»Jan<r» 
league,*  in  a fenfible  and  l'piritcd  addrefs  to  the  French  nobility ; 
and,  having  made  his  peace  with  the  King,  obtained  fuch  advanta- 
geous conceflions  from  him;  as  could  not  fail  to  be  envied,  and  de- 
fired  by  many  of  his  former  aflbeiates  of  the  union. 

Vitri’s  example  was  not  only  effc&ual  to  induce  his  uncle  La 
Chatre,  the  governor  of  Orleans,  and  Bourges,  to  treat  about  his 
fubmiflion  to  the  King ; but,  the  confederacy  being  broken,  by  two 
fuch  eminent  fupports  of  it ; all  notions  of  a general  caufc,  or  in- 
tered,  to  be  longer  maintained,  were  foon  obliterated  amongd  its  o- 
thcr  chieftains.  Rcgardlefs  of  their  promifes  to  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne,  who  fulfilled  none  of  his  own  to  them  ; it  appeared  high 
time,  to  every  one  of  them,  to  confult  their  particular  intereft.  The 
governors  of  Rouen,  and  of  various  other  towns,  in  Normandy,  and 
Picardy,  made  either  public  or  private  propofals,  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  Henry  t-  In  other  places,  the  parliaments,  or  the 

D d d 2 magi- 
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magiftracy,  favoured  by  the  del'ires  of  the  people,  urged  their  mili- 
tary commanders  to  declare  themfclves,  without  hefitation,  for 
peace.  What  happened  at  Lyons,  where  the  citizens  had  tellified 
the  greateft  devotion  to  the  league,  fliowed  theconfufion,  into  which 
its  partizans  had  fallen ; and,  likewife,  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
could  not  retain,  in  proper  fubordi nation  to  himfelf,  or  the  confe- 
deracy, his  ncarell  connexions.  His  uterine  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  baffled  in  his  hopes  of  efpouling  the  Infanta  of  Spain  *, 
thought,  ftill,  he  might  afeend  to  the  rank  of  a Sovereign,  within 
the  territories  of  his  government  of  the  Lyonefe.  How  unfortunate 
to  him  was  this  dream  of  ambition  ! Oppofed,  in  his  defigns,  by 
the  people  of  Lyons,  counter  ailed,  fecrctly,  by  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne, he  became  the  captive  of  thofe,  whom  he  imagined  himfelf  on 
the  point  of  reducing  to  the  ftate  of  his  fubjeils.  The  great  inte- 
reft  the  Duke  of  Savoy  took  in  this  caufe,  and  the  auxiliary  troops 
afforded  him  by  Spain,  produced  another  event.  In  refentment, 
the  King’s  lieutenant  of  the  province,  d’Ornano,  was  called  in  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  people  of  Lyons.  The  city,  thus  protected, 
threw  off  all  its  connexion  with  the  league.  Its  arms  and  enfigns, 
in  the  public  places,  were  pulled  down,  and  dragged  through  the 
ftreets.  An  effigy,  of  a haggard  female  form,  reprefenting  a 
Sorcerefr , and  having  her  forehead  inferibed,  The  League , was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  the  populace ; who,  with  many  execrations, 
•feized  upon  her,  and  committed  her  to  the  flames. 

Previous  to  the  great  event  of  the  King’s  admiffion  into  Paris, 
which  was  now,  fecretly,  in  agitation  t ; the  ceremony  of  his  inau- 
guration was  performed ; not  at  Rhcims,  the  cuftomary  place,  that 
was  poffeffed  by  the  league,  but  at  Chartres.  Againft  this  innova- 
tion, though  the  hiftory  of  the  antient  Kings  of  France  afforded  fe- 

veral 

• Mem.  dc  Sully,  Jiv.  d.  D’Aubignc,  liv.4.  chap.  I.et  2.  + D’Aubignc, 
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veral  examples,  parallel  to  it;  various  objections  were,  at  firft,  Book  III. 
made.  The  Chancellor  ChiverniY arguments  availed  not  to  remove 
them ; till  fome  religious  eleves  affirmed,  that  there  was  to  be  found,  Henry's  m- 
at  Marmoutier,  a holy  oil,  of  no  lefs  value  than  that  of  Rhcims.  performed. 
As  the  truce  was  now,  for  fome  time,  expired  ; Henry  prepared  to 
urge  the  further  overthrow  of  the  league  * by  fome  military  enter- 
prizes,  and  ordered  the  fiege  of  Ferte  Milon  to  be  formed.  But 
more  prudent  counfel,  and  better  policy,  determined  him  foon  to 
withdraw  life  troops,  not  only,  from  that  place,  but  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  The  defigns  let  on  foot  there,  by  his  friends, 
required  the  ificcft  management;  and,  efpecially,  that  the  fufpicion 
of  them  ffiould  nq*>be  increafed,  by  Henry’s  appearing  to  dire<ft  and  the 

. W-  - . . . , « » r t II  fchcmC  Of  hl» 

his  military  motions  fo>  as  to  act  in  concert  with  them.  When  all  adm,ffion 
circumftances  are  confidered,  the  fuccefsful  iffuc  of  them  mull  ap-  “ 

pear  furprifing ; and  the  reduction  of  Paris,  without  the  rencounter 
of  arms,  and,  almoft,  without  any  lofs  of  lives,  or  blood,  which  was 
Henry’s  noble  Jeiire,  and  joy,  may  be  reckoned  amongft  his  moft 
fignal,  and  bell  concerted  enterprifes. 

From  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  perplexed  fituation ; we  may  judge 
of  that  of  his  partizans,  in  Paris,  and  of  the  league  in  general.  Ha- 
ted by  Spain,  and  yet,  under  a neceffity,  from  the  war,  which  [he 
would  not  forfake,  to  court  her  relief ; fenlible  that  his  rcfiftcnce  of 
the  King’s  power  was  become  vain  ; and  yet  unwilling  to  fall  from 
the  height  of  his  hopes  ; he  endeavoured  to  prolong  his  political 
flruggle,  with  the  rifque  of  his  being  abandoned  by  his  chief  ally, 
whom  he  had  highly  difgufted,  and  with  the  danger  of  his  being  forced 
to  a fubmiffion  to  Henry ; when  the  terms  of  it  would  be  rendered 
much  more  hard,  and  unfavourable.  So  far  from  having  reafon  to 
confide  in  the  wonted  attachment  of  the  city  of  Paris,  to  his  party ; 

he 
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he  perceived  the  King’s  intereft  growing  in  the  parliament,  in  the 
magi  ft  racy,  and  amongft  the  commanders  of  the  city-bands ; and 
found  that  the  Count  dc  Belin,  the  governor,  was,  with  reafon, 
looked  upon  as  the  King’s  fecrct  friend  *.  In  reality,  that  party  of 
the  metropolis,  which  he  had  protected,  for  his  own  fupport,  againd 
the  foreigners,  and  their  turbulent  faftion,  was  become  loyal ; and, 
though  with  dread,  and  circumfpeCtion,  promoted  the  defign  of  the 
reduftion  of  the  city  into  Henry’s  power.  To  curb  their  progrefs, 
or,  at  lead,  to  balance  the  contending  parties  ; Mayenne  had  recourfe 
to  the  ignominious  and  defperate  ftiift,  of  reinfpiriting  the  odious 
cabal  of  the  fixteen  ; which  he  had  demolifhed.  The  Count  de  Bc- 
Iin,  with  the  pretence  of  his  confenting  to  it,  was  difmiflcd  from  his 
poft  of  governor ; and  the  Count  of  Briffac  was  fubftituted  in  his 
room  +.  According  to  Sully’s  account  of  this  lad  officer,  he  had, 
from  reading  the  Roman  hidorv,  iecome  an  enthufiad  for  a repu- 
blican government  j and  imagined  that  the  favourable  time  wa6 
come,  for  changing  the  monarchy  of  France,  into  this  happier  fydem 
of  policy.  To  his  furprife,  he  found  that  his  political  ideas  were 
peculiar  to  himfelf ; comprehend blc,  only,  to  a few,  and  relilhed  by 
none.  As  projectors  are  apt  to  do,  he  paded,  from  the  fublimity 
of  his  fpeculations,  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  in  the  practice  of  policy ; 
and,  with  lefs  referve,  than  the  Count  de  Belin  had  Ihown,  entered 
into  an  advantageous  treaty,  with  the  King,  for  the  furrendering  of 
Paris.  In  the  Count  dc  Briflac,  it  thus  appeared,  that  the  deviation 
from  all  principles,  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  times,  comes  to  an  c- 
quivalent  iflue,  with  that  of  having  adopted  the  mod  degenerate  of 
them.  His  promotion  to  the  government  of  Paris,  created,  at  firft, 
great  altercations  between  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, which  were  the  more  offenfivc  to  the  former,  as  he  was  ob- 
liged foon  to  fet  out  for  the  frontiers  of  Flanders;  in  order  to  fettle 
* the 
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the  affairs  of  the  campaign,  with  the  Spanifh  general  *.  He  endea- 
voured, by  turns,  to  foothe  and  to  menace  the  counfellors  to  a com- 
pliance with  his  will  ; but  with  little  effedt.  At  laft,  thinking  it 
requifite,  in  policy,  to  gratify  the  Spaniards,  by  fome  conceflions ; 
he  allowed,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  pretenfions  of  their  faction  to 
guard  the  city  againft  the  defigns  of  th c politicians  and  the  loyalijls ; 
and  partly,  by  vehemence,  and  by  perfuafion,  got  a decree  paffed, 
for  the  expulfion  of  feveral  confiderable  families  amongft  them, 
from  Paris. 

The  change  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  outrageous  fa&ion,  to  refume  their  loft  afcendency, 
joined  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  hafty  departure,  introduced  a new 
feene  of  dittra&ion,  animofity,  and  violent  conteft.  Aided,  by  the 
inflammatory  difeourfes  of  the  preachers ; the  demagogues  endea-  ln  the  midfl 
voured  to  inftigate  the  people  to  tumults,  and  to  increafe  the  a-  ngnofthe 
larms  of  the  governor,  and  magiftrates,  fufpedted  by  them.  As 
they  found  their  influence  declined,  falfe  rumours,  bravades,  and 
tremenduous  threats,  were  made  ufe  of  by  them ; to  imprefs  their 
opponents  with  conftcrnation  f-  From  the  large  body  of  Spanifli, 
and  other  foreign  troops,  in  the  garrifon  of  Paris,  and  from  the 
known  refolution  and  obftinacy  of  the  Spanilh  officers ; it  feemed, 
indeed,  that  every  thing  might  be  feared,  by  the  citizens,  who  con- 
fpired  to  betray  them.  But  the  Count  de  Briflac,  in  concert  with 
L’  Huillier,  the  Prevot  de  Marchands,  and  Martin  L'  Anj/ois,  one 
of  the  Efchcvins,  conduced  his  meafures,  with  fo  much  addrefs 
and  dexterity,  that,  tho’  his  fidelity  was  queftioned,  before  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne’s  departure,  the  many  and  vigilant  adverfarics  of  his 
defign,  could  find  no  proper  handle  of  accufation  againft  him,  in 
the  execution  of  his  charge.  Without  any  important  dilcovcry,  of 

his 
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his  fccret  management,  being  made  by  them  ; all  matters,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  modelling  of  the  guards,  at  the  gates,  and  contiguous 
ramparts  of  the  city,  and  the  demolition  of  fome  gabions  which  ob- 
ftrudled  the  free  opening  of  the  gates,  were  arranged  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  the  King  was  invited  to  approach  with  his  troops,  at  the 
earlieft  hour  of  the  twenty-fccond  of  March.  Henry’s  diligence, 
and  that  of  his  officers,  correfponded  to  Briffac’s  prudent  and  dexte- 
rous procedure  Eight  thoufand  of  his  bell  difeiplined  foldiers, 
being  drawn  together,  advanced  in  feveral  divifions,  under  experi- 
enced commanders.  At  the  time  appointed,  they  Hood  ready,  in 
the  utmoft  filence,  near  feveral  gates,  which  were  pitched  upon  for 
their  admiffion.  At  the  fignal  of  fome  rockets  thrown  up,  the 
Port-Neuve  being  opened ; St  Luc  firft,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  poffefled  himfelf  of  that  gate,  and  the  ftreet  leading  from  it. 
He  was  followed  by  D’  Humieres,  the  Count  de  Belin,  De  Vic,  and 
other  commanders,  who  led  up  their  feveral  corps;  and,  after  them, 
came  Henry  himfelf,  environed  by  two  hundred  gentlemen,  dis- 
mounted from  their  horfes ; as  were  feveral  of  the  other  bodies  of 
his  gendarmerie.  So  exactly  were  the  orders,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  King’s  troops,  executed  in  other  quarters ; that  thofe  which 
entered  by  St  Denis  gate,  foon  joined  themfelves  at  St  Michael’s 
bridge,  to  the  divifions  of  them,  already  drawn  up  in  the  llreets 
and  fquares.  As  the  gate  of  St  Honore  was  alfo  occupied  J,  the 
Spanifh  and  Walloon  troops,  amounting  to  four  thoufand,  remain- 
ed Ihut  up  in  tfieir  quarters  ; and  their  communication  with  fome 
foreign  regiments  being  cut  off,  they  had  no  other  meafures  to 
take,  but  the  defperate  refolution  of  defending  themfelves.  Du- 
ring all  thofe  motions  of  the  King’s  troops,  for  fecuring  the  moft 
important  ports  of  the  city  ; no  diforder,  or  violence  of  any  kind, 
was  committed  by  them ; or  the  leaft  oppofition  attempted,  on  the 

part 
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part  of  the  Parifians.  A body  of  German  guards  only,  not  anfwer-  Book  III. 

ing  to  the  Vive  le  Roy , was  charged  by  the  Marfhal  Matignon ; and,  * 

twenty  of  them  being  killed,  and  fome  more  driven  into  the  river;  IJ9+* 

the  reft  were  taken  prifoners  by  him.  As  if  in  the  midft  of  a peace-  who  enter,  it 

able  triumph,  the  King  proceeded  di redly  to  the  Church  of  Notre  ^ntWm  or" 

Dame,  attended  by  the  Count  de  Briflac,  and  the  Prevot  de  Mar-  d'fordcr- 
chands  ; where  te  Deum  was  fung,  and  mafs  performed.  On  his 
return  from  the  church,  the  popular  acclamations  of  Long  live 
the  King ! were  refounded  every  where  through  the  ftreets;  and  the 
difatfeded,  as  well  as  the  loyal,  found,  to  their  furprife,  peace  and 
tranquility  commanded  in  Henry’s  name,  within  a few  hours,  over 
almoft  all  the  wards  of  the  city. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Parifians  were  amazingly  ftruck,  and 
many  of  them,  in  fpite  of  their  prejudices,  charmed  with  Henry’s 
condud  and  behaviour.  They  faw,  on  this  fignal  occafion  of  his 
triumph,  the  exertions  of  his  public  fpirit,  and  of  his  generous  re- 
gard, both  for  their  fafety,  and  their  fatisfadion.  They  were  fpared 
the  fliame  of  fuing  for  their  pardon,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
privileges,  and  even  of  requefting  fome  conccflions,  dcfireable  to 
them,  againfl  the  public  cxercife  of  any  other  religion,  but  that  of  Henry  diico- 
the  catholic  church,  in  Paris,  and  ten  leagues  around  it  *.  Thefe  dement"* in 
ads  of  grace  were  not  only  proclaimed  to  them,  but  immediately 
ratified  by  Henry’s  edid.  For  the  fake  of  recovering  thofe  quarters  Pari,, 
of  the  city,  which  were  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  without 
blood  and  hoflile  confulion,  what  refentment  didated,  with  refped 
to  fucli  inveterate  enemies,  was  fet  afide.  They  were  permitted  to 
march  out,  with  fome  of  the  honours  of  war ; and  were  conduded 
fo  far,  by  an  efcorte  of  the  King’s  troops,  in  the  way  to  Soidbns. 

Henry  acquitted  hitnfelf  with  equal  gencrofity  to  thofe,  who  might 
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Hook  III  be  reckoned  his  pcrfonal  enemies.  The  Cardinal  legate  recei- 
YC<j  an  honourable  invitation  from  him,  to  come  into  his  pre- 
,594’  fence  ; and,  upon  his  fullenly  * declining  it,  Du  Perron  was  ordered 
to  attend  him  to  Montargis.  The  two  Dutchefles  of  IViontpeniicr, 
and  Nemours,  were  vifited,  and  entertained  by  him,  with  that  un- 
adorned politenefs  and  complaifancc,  which,  while  it  (bowed  the 
laudable  temper  and  manners  of  the  King,  might,  juftly,  as  Sully 
remarks,  have  covered,  at  lead  the  former  of  them,  with  confufion. 
The  exit  made  by  the  Cardinal  Pclleve  appeared  like  the  finiftiing 
of  his  chara&er.  Being  told,  as  he  lay  dangeroufly  fick,  that  the 
King  of  Navarre  had  entered  the  city,  and  was  advanced  near  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  “ He  will  be  repulfed  foon  by  the  Spa- 
niards, anfwered  he,  with  a confident  tone  j the  doors  of  the  church 
will  be  impregnable  to  the  relapfed  heretick.”  When  further  in- 
formed, that  he  was  received  there,  and  become  quiet  mafter  of  the 
city,  all  faculty  of  fpcech  forfook  him  ; he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  foon  expired. 

The  fame  of  Henry’s  recovering  Paris  to  his  obedience,  did  not 
more  fignalize  his  name,  than  the  lenity  (hown  by  him  to  the  par- 
liament, and  to  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne , as  well  as  to  the  other 
colleges  of  the  univerfity.  Though,  by  tire  exercife  of  fuch  indul- 
gence, he  meant  to  extinguilh  every  memorial  of  that  difunion, 
which  had  rent  the  (late  in  pieces,  he  found  confidcrable  oppolition 
made  to  this  equally  prudent  and  benevolent  delign.  It  is  rare  to 
meet  with  the  exertion  of  pure  loyalty,  or  patriotifm,  among  men  ; 
without  fume  fcope  given,  by  them,  to  the  more  narrow  and  felfi/h 
pafltons  t-  The  King’s  friends,  in  the  parliament,  who  had  been 
fufterers  on  account  of  their  principles,  could  not  endure  that  thofe, 
who  had  been  the  tools  of  the  league,  and  anarchy,  and  had  pafled 

decrees 
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decrees  that  infulted  the  royalty,  and  the  conftitutional  laws,  Ihould  Book  III. 
be  allowed  to  take  their  places,  in  the  fupreme  court,  under  the 
King’s  authority;  without  fome  ftigma,  or  animadverfion,  upon 
their  condud.  Even  the  more  difpaflionate  infilled,  that  fome  di- 
ftindion  fhotild  be  made,  between  the  loyal  counfellors,  and  their 
opponents  ; and  that,  at  leaft,  the  edid,  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
the  parliament,  fhould  not  be  iflued,  until  the  members  of  that  court 
at  Tours,  and  Chalons,  honourable  by  their  exile,  had  returned  to 
Paris,  and  refumed  their  feats.  Upon  this  article,  however,  nothing 
was  obtained,  except  a fmall  change  of  the  order  of  precedency,  in 
favour  of  the  latter  : So  defirous  was  Henry  to  avoid  offenfive  di-  March  jo. 
ft i nations  * ! But  all  ads  of  the  Parifian  parliament,  prejudicial 
and  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority,  and  honour,  were  annulled, 
and  the  records  of  them  crazed.  Henry’s  acceptance  of  the  apolo- 
gy of  the  univerfity,  for  the  dilaffedion  of  its  members,  was  no 
lefs  a teftimony  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  It  was  not,  with  his 
approbation  of  the  penal  order,  that  profecutions  againft  the  molt 
feditious  preachers  being  raifed,  fome  of  them  were  compelled,  and 
others  betook  themfelvcs  to  flight,  and  banifhment.  To  mark  the 
invincible  obftinacy  of  two  great  nurferies  of  fuch  incendiaries  ; 
both  the  college  of  the  Jefuites,  and  the  fraternity  of  the  Capuchins, 
refufed,  ftill,  to  offer  public  prayers  for  the  King ; under  pretext  of 
their  inviolable  deference  to  the  Pope's  authority.  When  coercive  April  ao. 
methods  were  propofed,  and  infilled  on  by  fome  of  Henry’s  coun- 
cil, “ We  muft  have  patience  with  them,  faid  he ; they  labour  un- 
der fcruples,  and  it  requires  time,  for  fuch  people,  to  get  rid  of 
them.” 

The  furrender  of  Paris  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  feveral 
other  great  cities  in  the  kingdom ; which,  in  emulation  of  the  me- 
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tlicir  lords  or  governors,  made  a free  furrender  of  themfelves  to  the 
King,  or,  like  Rheirns,  diminilhed  the  claims  of  the  former  to  me- 
rit, and  rewards  *.  This  lafl  place  was  included  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Guife;  who,  notwithftanding  his  uncle’s  perfe- 
verance  in  his  revolt,  chofc,  about  this  time,  to  make  his  peace  with 
Henry. 

Upon  the  part  of  the  King,  the  greateft  attention  and  addrefs, 
diligence  and  difeernment,  were  required  to  adjult  thefe  capitula- 
tions, and  reduce  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  affuming^  and  ava- 
ritious  chieftains  within  bounds.  His  own  affiduity  and  penetra- 
tion were  fignal,  in  fuch  difficult  matters ; and  they  were  feconded, 
and  fometimes  directed,  by  the  uncommon  abilities  of  Sully,  who, 
at  this  period,  began  to  have  Henry’s  chief  confidence ; and,  tho’ 
without  the  name,  or  outward  appearance  of  fuch  preference,  to 
hold  the  place  of  his  firft  ininifter.  With  wife  and  upright  views, 
for  the  fervice  of  his  mailer,  and  the  kingdom,  with  difeernment  of 
the  characters,  and  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  connections  of  men; 
he  polTdkd  the  faculty  of  negotiating  the  moll  intricate  affairs, 
without  that  fubtile,  or  artificial  addrefs,  commonly  reckoned  infe- 
parable  from  this  talent.  The  foldiers  pride  and  fire  were  not,  al- 
together, fuppreffed  by  the  extenfive  and  political  reflections  of  the 
minillcr  of  ftate  f.  Formed  by  natural  ftrength  of  mind,  and  not 
by  his  temper  and  habits,  for  this  employment ; he  preferved  in  it 
a character  of  honour,  integrity,  and  fteadinefs,  that  was  refpeda- 
blc  in  a court  compofed  of  military  nobles.  Splenetic  and  fevere, 
though  almoll  never  quite  unjull  in  his  judgements  of  men,  he 
delineates  i'evcral  eminent  characters,  unfavourably,  by  having 
drawn  them  in  the  midft  of  an  embroiled  feene ; when  particular 

lights 
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lights  into  which  they  were  thrown,  and  incidents  of  a fpecial  kind, 
contributed  to  disfigure  them,  in  his  view.  With  regard  to  fails;  the 
credit  of  his  narrative  is  generally  indifputable,  though  that  order 
which  elucidates  one  part  by  another  be  wanting  to  it ; and  a more 
prccife  and  particular  deduction  of  fevcral  paffages,  in  which  he 
varies  front  other  hiflorians,  would  have  afforded  more  iatisfaCtion. 

I 

From  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  departure  from  Paris, 
he  had  been  fenfible,  that  the  great  pillar  of  the  league  would  loon 
fail  him  in  the  kingdom  *.  At  Bar-le-duc,  in  the  confines  of  Lo- 
rain,lie  held  a conference  with  the  chiefs  of  his  family,  upon  this 
cataftrophe  of  their  affairs.  Divided  by  their  particular  views  of 
intereft,  and  their  partialities  ; he  found  them  in  no  proper  difpo- 
fition  to  form  any  general  concert  for  protracting  their  oppofition. 
The  Duke  of  Aumale,  naturally  fierce  and  impatient,  had,  by  a fe- 
parate  treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  fold  himfelf  to  them,  like  a defpe- 
rate  foldier  of  fortune.  The  Duke  of  Lorain  was  inclined  to  con- 
clude a truce  with  the  King ; and  the  Duke  of  Guifc  was  known 
to  be  bent  on  the  fame  meafurc.  To  hold  them  together,  at  leaft, 
by  a temporary  engagement,  he  agreed,  in  conformity  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorain’s  plan,  that  a trial  fhould  be  made  to  negotiate  a peace 
with  the  King,  for  them  all ; while,  in  the  mean  time,  fuch  forces 
as  they  could  raife  being  joined  to  thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  might 
fliew  the  confidcrable  power  they  ftill  had  of  refilling  Henry’s 
arms.  At  the  court  of  Spain,  and  amongft  her  minifters,  it  had 
been  much  debated,  whether  they  ought  not,  altogether,  to  defift 
from  a war,  which  had  fo  much  exhaufled  their  treafures,  and  dimi- 
niflied  their  forces,  employed  in  the  more  neceffary  one  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  Duke  of  Mayenne’s  behaviour,  with  rcipcCt  to  the 
eledtion  of  the  Infanta,  and  other  experience  they  had  of  the  ava- 
rice 
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rice  and  perfidy  of  their  French  partizans,  afforded  ftrong  argu- 
ments for  fuch  a refolution.  But  Philip’s  political  maxiins  Hill 
leading  him  to  maintain  the  domeftic  broils  of  his  neighbours;  and, 
from  the  defire  of  acquiring  fome  retribution  for  their  vaft  cx- 
pcnces,  it  was  determined,  that,  throwing  off  their  engagements 
with  the  depreffed  league,  and  conneding  themfclves  only  with 
fuch  of  its  partizans  as  would  be  entirely  fub&rvient  to  their  de- 
signs, the  war  Ihould  be  continued  on  the  frontiers  of  France;  where 
fuch  conquefts  might,  with  little  affiftancc,  be  made,  as  would  keep 
Henry  embarraffed  at  home,  and  prove  a kind  of  l>arrier  again!! 
his  afiaulting  them,  on  their  vulnerable  fide  of  Flanders.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Archduke,  Ernheft  of  Auflria,  be- 
ing arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  as  governor,  in  the  Duke  of  Parma’s 
room,  had  appointed  Charles  Count  Mansfelt  to  advance,  with  a 
detachment  of  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  about  a thouland  cavalry,  in- 
to the  confines  of  Picardy.  Having,  by  com  pad  with  the  Sene~ 
fcbal  of  Montclimart,  introduced  a Spanifli  garrifbn  into  la  Fere,  a 
principal  fortrefs  in  that  province,  and  received  the  ftipulated  help 
from  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  the  Spanifh  general  undertook  the  fiege 
of  la  Chapelle;  and,  before  Henry’s  forces  could  march  to  its  relief, 
reduced  that  place  alio  under  his  power. 
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So  fortunate  a commencement  of  the  Spanifh  enterprifes,  inde- 
pendent of  his  aid,  ftruck  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  with  anxiety  and 
concern.  It  feemed  to  diminifh,  or  to  annihilate  the  idea  of  his 
importance ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  teftified,  openly,  the  antipathy 
the  Spanifh  court  entertained  again!!  him.  His  pride,  however,  op- 
pofed  his  taking  the  refolution  to  throw  himfelf  upon  Henry’s  mer- 
cy, or  to  offer  his  fubmifiion  ; when  his  firaits  would  fo  plainly  The  Duke  «* 
mark  it  to  be  the  refuge  of  his  needfity.  Yet,  as  happens  to  men,  niter  tbkn 
when  in  the  ambiguity  of  judgment,  a ftart  of  fancy,  or  paffion,  '°0„ 
cafts  the  balance  on  one  fide ; he  determined  upon  what  was  far  to  Bnudie*. 
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more  dilhonourablc,  and  alfo  unfafe.  In  hopes  that  he  might  he 
able  to  account  for  his  conduct,  fo  offenfive  to  the  other  Spanilh 
minifters,  and  acquit  himfelf  from  'blame  before  the  Archduke,  he 
took  the  * road  to  Bruxelles,  and  prefented  himfelf  at  that  court. 
The  hiftorians  agree,  that,  upon  this  occafion,  he  run  the  greateft 
rifk  of  being  detained  a prifoner;  and  that,  if  the  arguments  refent- 
fully  urged-  againft  him  by  the  Duke  of  Feria,  and  d’lbarra,  had 
been  hearkened  to  by  the  governor ; this,  and  perhaps  fome  hardi- 
er meafure,  would  have  been  followed  with  refpedt  to  him.  But, 
from  Ernhefl’s  regard  to  reputation,  as  well  as  from  other  politi- 
cal confiderations,  Mayenne  not  only  efcaped  this  danger,  but  was, 
apparently,  fo  much  credited,  in  the  apology  he  offered  for  his  con- 
duct, that  a kind  of  agreement  was  made  for  the  refloring  of  their 
union,  and  confederacy  in  the  war.  The  fiege  of  I.aon,  which  was 
known  to  be  intended  by  Henry,  in  revenge  for  his  lofs  of  Chapelle, 
proved  a confidcrable  motive  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  to  a£t,  in 
this  manner,  the  fupplicant ; and,  to  the  Spanilh  counfel,  to  receive 
him  into  prefent  favour.  In  this  town,  as  the  place  of  fafelt  cuflo- 
dy,  the  Duke  had  left  the  Count  dc  Somerive,  his  fon,  with  others 
of  his  family,  and  a great  part  of  his  moll  valuable  effects ; and 
the  Spaniards,  after  the  furrender  of  Paris,  confidered  the  preferva- 
tionof  Laon,  as  of  the  utinoft  confequcncc  to  maintain  their  footing 
in  France.  To  fecure  this  common  objeft  of  their  intereft,  both 
parties  confpiring  in  their  willies,  the  Spanilh  forces,  joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Maycnne’s  troops,  were  quickly  put  in  motion  to  relieve 
Laon  f-  But,  though  feveral  ftrenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
Count  Mansfelt,  and  the  Duke,  to  throw  reinforcements  into  the 
town,  and  to  diflurb  or  divert  the  fiege  of  it  by  the  royal  army ; 
they  only  proved  effcttual  to  prolong,  but  not  to  prevent  its  furren- 
der 
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der  to  Henry,  whofe  fuperiority  over  his  enemies  was  confirmed  by 
the  redudion  of  it. 

The  fubmifiion  of  various  other  cities,  joined  to  the  com pofit ions 
made  with  the  Dukes  of  Lorain,  Guife,  and  Elboeuf,  proclaimed 
the  approach  of  the  league  to  its  final  diffolution.  Henry’s  circuit 
with  his  vidorious  trdops,  after  the  taking  of  Laon,  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Flanders,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a complete  triumph  over 
it ; by  his  reception  into  Cambray,  Peronne,  Amiens,  Montreuil, 
and  other  places  *.  The  recovery  of  the  firft  of  thefe  towns,  an 
antient  key  of  the  kingdom,  afforded  much  fatisfadion  to  Henry 
and  his  court ; though,  to  obtain  it,  without  force,  he  was  obliged 
to  grant,  on  certain  conditions,  the  heritable  principality  of  it,  to 
Balagni,  the  governor ; an  elevation,  which  was,  foon  after,  con- 
trafled,  by  his  unfortunate  expulfion  by  the  Spaniards.  In  other 
provinces,  the  royalifls  had  fimilar  fuccefs,  againft  their  opponents. 
Provence,  infefted  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
thrown  into  confufion,  by  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  Duke  of 
Efpcrnont,  was  proteded,  and  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
King,  by  the  fpirited  efforts  of  Lefdiguiercs.  Efpernon,  who  aded 
altogether  upon  a plan  of  independency,  fuffered  a mortification, 
galling  to  his  pride,  both  from  the  fuperiority  which  that  command- 
er gained  over  him,  and  from  the  King’s  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Guife,  to  the  government  of  that  province.  Except  Bretagne, 
and  Burgundy,  into  which  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  had  withdrawn  ; 
almoft  every  dillrid  of  the  kingdom  bore  the  afped  of  fubtniflion, 
and  tranquillity.  As  in  the  former  of  thele  provinces,  a lingering, 
and  obftinate  war  was  ftill  maintained  by  the  Duke  of  Mcrcoeur, 
and  the  Spaniards ; and  the  Englith  Queen,  by  the  money,  and  au- 
xiliary troops  fhe  fumifhed,  took  a very  confiderable,  or,  according 

Fff  to 
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Book  III.  to  the  Englilh  hiftorians,  the  hardeft,  and  molt  burdenfome  part, 
in  the  conflict  ; it  appears  intcrefting,  and  may  be  latisfa&ory,  to 
fubjoin  a Ihort  account  of  the  main  events  which  palled  in  that 
quarter. 


Account  of 
the  war  in 
Briunny, 
and  of  the 
Englilh  fuc- 
couri  in  it. 


It  is  certain  that  Henry,  employed  in  mediant  labours,  to  re- 
duce the  interior  parts  of  his  kingdom,  could  furnifti  the  Marlhal 
D’Aumont,  with  only  a weak  body  of  forces,  for  combating  * the 
Duke  de  Mercoeur,  in  Britanny,  and  diflodging  the  Spaniards  from 
their  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Blavet ; open,  as  it  was,  to  fupplies  of  every 
kind,  by  fea.  During  the  vigour  of  the  league,  the  redudion  of  the 
province  was  impradicable  to  him  ; unlefs  he  had  turned  his  whole 
ftrength  upon  the  enterprife.  He  was  obliged  to  hazard  the  fate  of 
it,  for  a confiderable  time ; as  he  did,  likewife,  that  of  the  frontier 
provinces  of  Dauphiny,  and  Provence t-  For  its  protedion,  that 
he  found  Queen  Elilabeth  had  much  at  heart,  he  entered  into  feve- 
ral  conventions  with  her;  which  circumftances,  and  even  his  appa- 
rent fituation,  rendered  it  an  impolfibility  for  him  to  fulfil.  Knowing 
Elizabeth’s  fleadinefs  in  her  political  views  and  purpofes,  he  tr lifted 
to  it,  and,  in  a great  meafurc,  laid  the  weight  of  the  interefting  war 
upon  her.  Repeated  complaints  of  his  failure,  and  breach  of  his 
engagements,  were  made  by  the  Englilh  refident  in  France,  and 
prefented  to  him,  in  letters  from  the  Queen.  The  Englilh  troops  J, 
inftead  of  having  proper  or  fafe  quarters  through  the  winter,  were 
difperfed,  fome  times  about  the  villages ; and  expofed,  by  that 
means,  to  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  and  the  inlults  of  the  enemy.  A 
place  of  furety,  or  retreat,  though  often  promifed,  was  never  ob- 
tained by  them.  But,  notwithftanding  Elizabeth’s  frequent  threats 
to  that  purpofe,  flie  withdrew  not  her  troops  from  Britanny  : Such, 
conftancy,  when  fully  perfuaded  of  the  utility  of  her  aims,  did  that 

Princefs 
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Princefs  (how  in  the  profecution  of  them.  At  this  period,  by  the  Book  III. 
return  of  Sir  John  Norris,  with  a new  reinforcement  of  troops  * 
from  England  ; D’Aumont  was  not  only  enabled  to  complete  the  Oaotxr  it. 
reduction  of  Morlaix,  a fca-port  town  ; but  to  undertake  the  more 
difficult  affault  of  the  fort  of  Crodon,  raifed  by  the  Spaniards,  upon 
a peninfula  near  to  Breft ; and  which  obftrudled  the  entrance  of 
(hips  into  that  harbour.  A fquadron  of  ten  Englifh  men  of  war, 
with  fome  Dutch  vcffcls,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Martin  Forbi- 
fher,  a (lifted  at  the  entcrprifc.  It  became  both  tedious,  and  bloody, 
to  the  confederate  befiegers  of  the  fortrefs ; from  the  refolute  bra- 
very of  the  Spaniards,  who  defended  it,  and  the  efforts  of  Don  John 
d’  Aquila,  the  chief  commander,  at  Blavet,  to  relieve  the  garrifon. 

But  the  valour  of  the  Engli(h  and  French  troops,  always  rivals  of 
each  other,  could  not  be  refilled  t*  The  former  had  the  glory  of 
giving  the  laft  fuccefsful  affault  of  the  breach,  and  of  plucking 
down  the  Spanilh  flags ; an  a&ion,  which  coft  the  life  ofForbiftier,  Death  of 
that  eminent  navigator ; as  other  confli&s  had  done,  that  of  feveral  Engiifhc’ap^ 
of  their  gallant  and  veteran  captains ; who  had  received  military 
titles  of  honour  in  France,  and  courted  (fill  the  fatal  fame  of  merit- 
ing them,  by  their  fignal  deaths  in  the  field.  Thus  did  the  Eng- 
lifti,  in  the  age  of  their  native  martial  valour,  bleed  in  the  caufe  of 
France,  and  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  IV.  ; which,  though  conse- 
quentially that  of  their  country’s  (afety,  and  of  Europe  in  general, 
proved  a memorable  teftimony  of  the  generofity  of  the  national 
Spirit.  Henry,  under  higher  obligations  to  them,  than  he  could  e- 
ver  repay,  entertained  the  mod  lively  and  grateful  fenfe  of  them  ; 
and  expreffed  it,  in  many  letters  to  Queen  Elifabeth,  who,  judicious 
and  fenfible,  entered  into  none  but  verbal  quarrels,  with  fo  neceffa- 
ry,  and  honourable  an  ally. 
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As  a fuppleincnt,  fuitable  to  what  is  here  related,  of  the  generous 
fpirit  of  the  Englilh  warriors  in  France;  a particular  example  of  it, 
preferved  by  De  Thou,  is  worthy  of  being  added  *.  The  parties 
concerned  in  it,  were  two  foes  in  war,  a Spaniard  and  an  Englilhman, 
who  being  of  the  common  rank,  their  names  were  foon  forgotten  ; 
but  the  well-known  fad  itfelf  was  remembered;  and,  for  the  honour, 
not  of  any  fingle  nation  only,  but  of  the  noble  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  deferves  to  be  ever  tranfmitted,  in  the  records  of  hiftory. 
Upon  accouutof  fome  allcdgcd  infringement  of  the  rules  of  war,  by 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  fort  ofCrodon;  a ftrid  order  was  iflued  by  the 
Marlhal  D’Aumont,  to  give  them  no  quarter ; and,  if  any  prifoners 
were  taken,  that  they  (hould  be  brought  before  him  to  receive  their 
fentence.  In  ranfacking  the  taken  fort,  an  Englilh  foldier  found  a 
Spaniard  concealing  himfelf  from  dreaded  flaughter.  But  the  hand 
of  the  former  let  fall  his  lifted  fword,  and  he  flew,  with  open  arms, 
to  the  embracing  of  a man  ; whom  he  perceived  to  be  the  perfon 
who  had  once  faved  him  from  a fimilar  danger,  in  the  Belgic  wars. 
41  You  (hall  know,  faid  he,  to  his  amazed  friend,  that  a good  of- 
fice cannot  be  loft  upon  a man  of  honour.  I pledge  now,  as  I ought, 
my  life  for  the  fafety  of  yours.”  He  endeavoured  to  keep  the  Spa- 
niard in  fecrecy ; but,  being  detected  in  this  purpofe,  he  was  requi- 
red to  prefent  his  prifoner  before  the  Marlhal,  in  obedience  to  his 
general  order.  He  excufcd  his  refufal  of  this  demand ; on  account 
of  a folemn  promife  he  had  given,  to  preferve  his  life.  “ You  muft 
then,  replied  his  fuperior  officers,  be  anfwerable  for  the  breach  of 
the  Marlhal ’s  command,  at  the  peril  of  your  own.”  “ I know 
the  feverity  of  the  military  difeipline,  faid  the  Englilh  hero,  with  an 
intrepid  look  and. tone ; and,  in  cafe  of  no  mitigation  of  it,  I (ubmit, 
and  am  ready,  this  moment,  to  undergo  the  capital  penalty  of  my 
tranfgreflion.  But  the  life  and  fafety  of  the  Spaniard,  I require,, 

(hall: 
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Qiall  be  granted  him . and  that  he  be  told  that  he  owes  them  to  tny 
plighted  faith  and  refolution.”  All  who  heard  him  were  aftonifhed; 
and  the  Marfhal  being  informed  of  this  extraordinary  adventure, 
caufed  the  Englilh  foldier  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence.  Being 
afked  what  reafons  he  had  for  this  behaviour,  he  gave  the  pathetic 
explication  of  his  motives  to  it ; which  excited  in  every  one  the 
higheft  admiration  of  his  principle  of  gratitude,  and  invincible  at- 
tachment to  his  benefa&or.  Befides  the  praifes  due  to  it ; he  and 
the  Spaniard  were  liberally  rewarded  by  the  Marfhal,  for  the  dis- 
play of  humanity,  fo  eminent  in  both ; and  which,  warmed  by 
grateful  affe&ion  in  the  former,  was  exalted  to  an  heroic  pitch. 

While,  amongft  the  difciples  of  war,  fuch  inftances  of  moral  and 
benevolent  a&ion,  were  found ; the  fchools,  dedicated  to  humanity, 
and  which  profefied  the  early  moulding  of  the  mind  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  exhibited,  to  the  w'orld,  eleves  of  a different  ftamp. 
Metaphyfics,  the  capital  andmuch  boafted  fludy,  and  admitted  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  focial,  civil,  and  political  rules,  guided  the  de- 
votees of  that  dim  and  delufive  fdence,  in  their  determinations,  in 
what  cafes  public  revolts  were  lawful;  and  when  the  fecret  poignard 
might  be  ufed  by  individuals.  Inftead  of  the  natural  fentiments  of 
the  heart,  the  dire&ors  of  confcience,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  fo- 
phiftry  of  thefe  fchools,  were,  only,  confulted.  The  fame  of  the  Je- 
fuitical  college  in  Paris,  for  refearchcs  in  cafuiftry,  was  become  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Sorbonne  ; and  the  unripe  age  and 
judgment  of  its  pupils,  rendered  the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the 
order  completely  abfolute  over  them.  Accultomed  to  hear  the  dif-  John  CMiel 
putations,  and  demented  by  what  were  called  the  pious  excrcifct  of 
their  fchool  *,  John  Chatel,  a rich  woolen-draper’s  fon,  whofe  fa-  Henry  IV-i  • 
ther  lived  in  a houfe  contiguous  to  the  Louvre,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen,. 

*"Dc  Scrrcs,  Englilh  tranf.  p,  874.  Thuan.  p,  517. 
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®ootc  III.  tccn,  chcrifhed  the  thought,  and  formed  the  refolution,  of  deftroy- 
,594.  'ng  Henry  IV.  He  dared  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  in  a hall 
Dcccm.  27.  0f  tj,e  palacej  when  the  King  was  furrounded  by  a number  of  the 
courtiers,  and,  at  that  moment.  Hooped  down  to  raife,  fram  the 
pofture  of  obeifance,  Montigny,  and  fome  other  lords,  who  were 
prefented  to  him.  The  aflaffin’s  knife  miffing  the  vital  part,  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  from  the  change  of  Henry’s  attitude,  flruck 
upon  his*  lip,  and  broke  one  of  the  teeth  of  his  under  jaw.  In  the 
firtl  confuhon,  and  as  the  parricide  dropped  his  bloody  inftrumcnt, 
it  was  not  perceived  by  whofe  hand  the  horrid  wound  was  given. 

But  his  evafion  being  prevented,  by  the  {hutting  of  the  door,  he  was 
foon  dete&ed,  and,  being  examined,  made  little  hcfitation  in  con- 
feffing  the  fail.  His  acknowledging  that  he  had  ftudied,  for  two 
years,  under  Gueret,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  college  of  the  Jc- 
fuites,  was  a material  impeachment  of  the  do&rines  of  the  order. 

Upon  this  circumftance  being  divulged,  fuch  a concourfe  of  peo- 
ple, in  a rage  of  indignation,  gathered  around  their  fchool,  that,  if, 
by  the  King’s  order,  guards  had  not  been  planted  to  defend  it ; the 
whole  fraternity  was  in  danger  of  fuffering  a maflacrc;  not  inconfo- 
nant  with  the  principles  they  taught.  But  the  procedure  of  the  par- 
liament againft  the  Jefuitical  order,  which  iffiied  in  an  arretforits  ex- 
„hich  occa-  pulfion,  and  banifhment  from  the  kingdom,  was  a more  fuitable 
puifion  of  * Pun'^ment<  Within  a few  days,  the  fentence  was  carried  into  execu- 
the  Jcfuites  tion,  and  both  the  fathers,  and  the  difciplcs  of  the  college,  who,  hi— 
from  Paris,  f,acj  withftood  feveral  profecutions  of  the  univerfity,  and 

were,  indeed,  too  much  feared  by  Henry,  and  his  minifters,  took 
their  exit  from  Paris;  without  any  popular  commotion  from  regard, 
or  pity  to  them ; under  the  fimple  efcort  of  an  officer  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Chatel  underwent  the  tortures  due  to  his  intended  parricide. 

His  father’s  houfe  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a pyramid,  with  a 
proper  infeription,  was  eredled  in  its  place.  Henry,  who  was  hurt, 
but  not  dangeroufly,  being  told  that  the  proiccution  againft  the  Je- 

fuites, 
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fultes,  would  now  have  its  cffed,  faid  pleafantly,  “ Mufl  the  fra-  Book  HI. 
temity , then,  be  convifted  by  my  mouth  ?" 

The  afcendency  of  Henry  over  fadion,  and  the  league,  being 
rcndered,  by  daily  fubmittions,  more  compleat,  he  found  himE If  in  ihe  league; 
a capacity  of  ading,  like  the  matter  of  a great  kingdom.  Having, 
fo  fuccefsfully,  exerted  his  heroic  labours,  in  quelling  the  inteftine 
commotions  which  threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  Freneh  monarchy, 
he  appeared  to  be  inftigated  by  the  fortune  that  attended  him,  by 
his  matchlefs  reputation  in  arms,  and  by  jutt  refentmcnt  of  many 
injuries  and  inEilts,  to  enter  into  an  open  war  with  Spain ; that  ca- 
pital enemy  of  the  peace  of  France,  and  of  all  Europe  *.  Several 
political  arguments  leaned  alfo  to  perluadc  him  to  this  refolution : 

Philip’s  inveterate  enmity  to  the  King,  and  his  inceflant  ftudy  to 
embroil  France;  the  effeds  of  which,  without  a declaration  of. war, 
would  certainly,  in  fome  meafure,  be  felt ; was  one  of  confiderable 
force.  To  it  wa6  joined  the  view  of  extinguilhing  the  remainder 
of  the  domeftic  combuftion,  together  with  the  name  of  the  civil  war, 
by  means  of  a foreign  one;  which  would  naturally  animate  all 
Frenchmen  to  union,  aud  a warmer  fenfe  of  loyalty ; in  fupporting 
the  honour  and  credit  of  their  country  f.  Enforced  by  the  confi-  Henry  too 
deration  of  the  hearty  concurrence  of  England,  and  the  Dutch  claimsw»°a- 
States,  that  might  be  expeded  in  an  open  attault  of  the  common  Spala. 
enemy,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon’s  ftrong  arturances,  that  feve- 
ral  of  the  cities  in  Flanders  were  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  the 
King ; fuch  plaufible  reafons  determined  Henry,  who  never  decli- 
ned the  hardeft  talk  of  valour,  to  publilh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ,59J 
year,  his  manifetto  againft  the  Catholic  King..  Jaaij,. 

Butt 
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But,  fpecious  as  thefe  arguments  feemcd  to  be ; they  werc-coun- 
terbalanced  by  others,  much  more  folid  and  decifive,  againft  the 
enlargement  of  the  feene  of  ftrife,  with  fo  powerful  an  adverfary. 

The  convulfions  that  France  had  undergone,  and  by  which  her  vi- 
tal power  as  a (late  was  confumed,  afforded  alone,  an  unanfwera- 
ble  objeftion  to  this  meafure.  The  unalfured  quiet  of  the  king- 
dom, the  untried  loyalty  of  feveral  of  the  chieftains,  who  had  made 
their  fubmiflrons,  and  the  diforders  that  prevailed  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government,  and  efpecially  in  that  of  the  finances,  added 
the  greateft  force  to  it.  Even  with  the  confederacy  of  England  and 
Holland,  it  was  unfeafonable  in  France  to  drain  her  weakened  finews, 
by  undertaking  part  of  the  load  of  a foreign  war;  but,  without  ex- 
prefs  dipulations  with  thofe  powers,  and  manifedly  expofed,  as  the 
kingdom  was  to  differ  more  than  they  ; it  was  ra(h  and  hazardous 
to  the  greated  degree.  It  was  foon  proved  by  the  event  of  the  war, 
how  unadvifeable  and  precipitant  a refolution  had  been  taken  with 
refpetl  to  it  * ; and  the  accufation  laid  againd  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
the  chief  promoter  of  it,  in  the  King’s  council,  that  he  confidered 
much  more  his  own  particular  intered  than  that  of  the  kingdom, 
was  diffidently  confirmed. 

Before  opening,  in  another  chapter,  the  general  narrative  of  the 
events  of  this  war  with  Spain,  it  will  be  proper  to  conclude  this  I 

with  a fhort  account  of  the  condition  and  military  operations  of  the 
Belgic  States  ; whofe  hidory  has  been  regularly  deduced  in  antece- 
dent parts  of  this  work.  The  various  difficulties,  political  as  well 
as  military,  under  which  they  laboured,  were  dill  hard  to  be  fur- 
mounted,  notwithdanding  the  two  expeditions  of  the  Duke  of  Par- 
ma into  France,  afforded  a confiderable  advantage  to  their  arms  |. 

The  council  of  date,  which  directed  the  affairs  ot  the  army,  and  the 

proje&s 
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projects  of  the  campaigns,  was  fomc  times  at  variance  with  the 
States  General.  The  Queen  of  England’s  cominiiTioners,  who  were 
admitted  into  the  former,  rather  contributed  to  augment  this  difa- 
greement;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  procedure  of  Bodley,  the 
Englifh  refident  with  the  States,  feveral  fchemes  and  purpofes  were 
formed,  for  preventing  the  eftablifhment  of  their  fupremc  authori- 
ty ; and  reducing  it  under  the  controul  of  a Lieutenant-General,  or 
fubjedting  the  States  to  the  fovercignty  of  the  Englifh  Queen.  Some 
commercial  difputes,  alfo,  interveened  ; which  tended  to  diflurb  the 
good  effe&s  of  the  Englifh  alliance*.  But  Elizabeth’s  temperate, 
and  judicious  behaviour,  remarkable  in  the  management  of  all  her 
important  political  connections,  was  no  lefs  apparent  in  her  treat- 
ment of  the  States ; with  whom  fhe  was  refolved  to  maintain  a ftridl 
concord.  She  declared  her  diflatisfadtion  with  the  fomenters  of  dif- 
fenfion  with  them.  She  kept  up  a body  of  her  troops,  conftantly, 
in  their  fervice,  and  paid  them  with  her  money,  on  condition  of 
being  reimburfed  for  that,  and  her  other  expences,  at  the  end  of  the 
war  f.  During  the  campaign  of  the  year  1 590,  Breda  was  furprifed 
by  Prince  Maurice  of  Naflau ; and  a number  of  forts  eredled  by  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Mcufe,  were  fwept  off  by  him. 
When  returned  from  his  firft:  expedition  into  France,  the  Duke  of 
Parma  could  not  repair  all  the  Ioffes  fuftained  in  his  abfence;  which, 
again  enfuing,  1 592,  expofed  the  Spanifh  garrifons,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to  like  difadvantages  %.  Maurice,  with  remarkable  natural 
abilities  for  war,  fhowed  his  Angular  improvement  in  the  art  of  it, 
under  the  leffons  of  his  celebrated  antagonifl.  In  the  fieges  of 
towns,  by  means  of  a fuperior  {kill  in  mines,  and  the  ufe  of  batter- 
ing cannon,  and  in  forming  the  foldiers  to  regular,  and  ex  ad  dis- 
cipline ; he  acquired  the  moll  diftinguifhed  reputation.  By  his  va- 
lour and  condud,  the  affairs  of  the  States,  after  Parma’s  deatb,  were 

G g g fo  • 
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fo  far  retrieved  from  their  depreffed  fituation,  that  it  was  manifeft 
they  would  remain  invincible,  by  the  Spaniards.  Ernheft  of  Au- 
ftria,  who  fucceeded  to  the  government  of  the  Spanilh  provinces,  in 
the  1594,  was  incapable,  with  all  his  efforts,  to  prevent  their  con- 
queft,  and  acquifition  of  feveral  important  places  *.  The  large  and 
populous  city  of  Groningucn  fell  under  their  power,  during  his 
Ihort  adminiftration;  which  terminated,  by  his  death,  the  following 
year. 

In  a country,  where  every  town  was  a regular  fortification,  and 
almoft  every  village,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  lea,  or  the  brauch  of 
a large  river,  was  convertible  into  a ftrong  poll ; the  feene  of  war 
was  prolonged,  with  furprifing  obftinacy  ; both  on  the  part  of  the 
affaillants,  and  of  the  defenders  of  their  liberty.  The  vigorous  con- 
teft  continued,  under  the  Cardinal  Albert,  Archduke  of  Aui\ria,the 
new  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  appointed  by  Philip,  1596,  as 
it  had  done  in  the  time  of  Ernheft,  his  brother,  and  predcceffor.  The 
period  of  his  t adminiftration,  and  military  enterprifes,  became  yet 
more  fignal,  and  memorable,  from  the  variety  and  importance  of 
the  events  that  attended  it.  The  increafed  ftrength  of  the  States 
enabled  them,  not  only  to  withftand  this  laft  trial,  which  Philip 
made  of  his  might,  to  recover  his  loft  dominion  over  them  ; but  to 
pulli  their  conquefts  againft  him,  in  various  parts  of  the  provinces. 
For,  it  was  moft  remarkable,  that  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  and 
the  wealth  of  that  trading  people,  were  ftill  advanced  ; in  the  midft 
of  all  the  hardlhips  and  burdens  of  the  Spanilh  war,  fultained  by 
them  Enterprifes,  for  new  difeoveries  in  navigation,  were,  about 
this  time,  fet  on  foot  by  them;  and  armaments  of  conliderable  force 
and  equipt  at  great  expence,  began  to  be  fent  both  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 

to 

• Ibid.  tom.  3.  Uv.  4.  chap.  28.  + Ibid  D’Aubigne,  Cambdcn,  B.  4. 
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to  the  Southern  coafts  of  America.  The  invefligation  of  a north- 
eaft  paflage  to  China,  was  attempted,  under  the  direction  of  Mou- 
cheron,  a Proteftant  refugee,  from  Normandy.  Philip  LI.  convin- 
ced at  length  that  this  people  could  not  be  retained  by  force,  under 
his  yoke,  endeavoured  to  engage  them,  to  enter  into  terms  of  peace, 
and  amicable  fubmiflion  to  him ; but,  as  may  be  imagined,  all  his 
negotiations  to  this  purpofe  proved  abortive. 

The  war,  Henry  IV.  now  waged  with  Spain,  though  manifeftly 
advantageous  to  the  States,  occafioned,  by  accidents  in  it,  fome 
fparks  of  difquiet  and  controverfy  to  them  ; both  with  that  Prince,' 
and  the  Queen  of  England  *.  Fretted  at  the  lofs  of  Cambray,  Hen- 
ry  threw  part  of  the  blame  upon  the  States.  Finding  that  their  ju-  between 
ftification  of  themfelvcs  was  not  fufficient  to  appeafe  him ; they  thV'sLtefof 
judged  it  convenient  to  foften  him,  further,  by  fending  fome  troops 
to  his  army,  and  furniihing  a large  quantity  of  com,  and  a loan  of  court; 6 
a fum  of  money.  Elizabeth  having  had  the  accounts  of  the  great 
films,  expended  in  the  Belgic  wars,  laid  before  her  by  her  treafurer, 

Burley,  entered,  alfo,  into  a plea  with  the  States,  and  infilled  that, 
fince  they  had  ability  to  lend  money,  they  ought  to  difeharge  their 
debts.  This  demand  upon  them  was  diftrefsful ; but  the  Englifh  which  are 
Queen  foon  abated  the  rigour  of  it;  and  was  contented,  for  thepre-  compofc<1, 
fent,  with  an  engagement  by  them,  to  take  upon  themfelves,  for 
fome  time,  the  payment  of  the  Englilh  troops,  and  to  join  thirty  of  , 
their  {hips  to  the  fleet  prepared  by  her*  for  an  invafion  of  Spain. 

It  was,  doubtlefs,  a plain  proof  of  the  precipitation  ufed  by  Hen- 
ry, in  declaring  war  againft  the  Catholic  King ; that  neither  the 
Queen  of  England,  nor  the  States  of  Holland,  were,  properly,  foln  • 
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cited  to  enter  into  a particular  treaty  with  him,  with  refped  to  the 
fhare  to  be  taken  by  them  in  it.  A league,  to  this  purpofe,  was  not 
concluded  till  the  following  year  * ; while,  in  the  mean  time,  upon 
account  of  a rebellion  in  Ireland,  Elizabeth  found  it  neceflary  to  re- 
call her  troops  out  of  Britanny.  This  circuit)  (lance,  unfavourable 
to  Henry’s  affairs,  was,  after  fome  misfortunes  in  the  war, 
much  complained  of  by  his  envoy,  as  a defertion  of  the  King, 
when  engaged  in  hodilitics,  againft  their  common  enemy.  Expo- 
ftulations  enfued  on  the  Queen’s  part,  about  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
Englifh  in  France,  and  the  condant  evafion  ufed  about  a place  of 
retreat  for  them,  fo  often  promifed.  Some  diffidence,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther than  a didruft,  of  Henry  now  turned  Catholic,  and  aflured  of 
obtaining  the  Pope’s  abfolution,  rendered  her  lefs  forward  in  fur- 
nifhing  affidance  to  him ; unrequefted  in  the  proper  time.  But  a 
levy  of  men  was  ordered  for  hia  fervice;  and,  to  encourage  him,  not 
to  hearken  to  any  propofals  of  a Separate  treaty  with  Spain  ; the 
great  naval  preparations  made  by  her  for  annoying  that  formidable 
enemy,  were  fignified  to  him. 

Another  important  affair,  that  no  lefs  required  Henry’s  attention, 
at  this  time,  than  the  engaging  of  foreign  allies,  was  the  fatisfadion 
of  his  antient  friends,  the  proteftant  party,  at  home.  It  was  of  the 
utmoll  confequence  that  they,  mortified,  as  many  of  them  were,  by 
his  converfion  to  the  catholic  church,  jealous  of  the  terms  of  his  re- 
conciliation with  the  Pope,  and  exduded,  aimed  entirely,  from  pu- 
blic tedimonies  of  his  favour,  fhould  not  be  refigned  to  their  appre- 
hensions, and  doubts,  about  his  concern  and  regard  for  them,  as  a 
body  of  his  fubjeds,  didinguifhed  by  their  condant  fidelity  to  him. 
The  ads  that  had,  yet,  paffed  in  their  behalf,  being  only  provifion- 
al,  and  unpromulgated  by  the  court  of  parliament,  in  Paris,  had  not 

the 
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the  force  of  regular  law.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  King,  well 
inclined  to  make  all  juft  and  rcalbnahle  provilion,  for  their  public 
toleration,  and  fecurity,  found  himfdf  under  a variety  of  reftraints, 
which  obliged  him  to  poftpone  the  execution  of  his  purpofe*.  Whilft, 
in  the  interval,  friendly  promifcs  and  affuranccs  of  his  invariable  re- 
gard, were  only  given  them  ; the  conftant  attention  to  plcalc  the  ca- 
tholicks,  and  their  advancement  to  all  places  of  truft  and  authority, 
contributed  to  awake  the  jealoufy  and  fpleen  of  feveral  of  their 
chieftains.  With  a confcionfnefs  of  the  allowed  merit  of  their  fervi- 
ces,  both  to  Henry  and  the  kingdom ; they  thought  they  had  a 
claim,  to  a toleration,  and  to  privileges  of  a fuperior  kind,  to  what 
had  ever  been  granted  to  them.  In  fome  fynods,  and  general  aflem- 
blies  of  their  deputies,  at  St  Maixant,  and  St  Foy,  which,  in  the 
years  1593,  and  1594,  were  held,  rather  by  the  King’s  permiflion, 
than  with  his  exprefs  confent ; thefe  unfavourable  ideas  of  their  fi- 
tuation,  and  treatment,  were  communicated,  by  a few  zealous,  and 
difeontented  chiefs  amongft  them,  to  the  other  reprefentatives  of 
their  body : By  their  influence,  a party  was  formed,  in  oppofition 

to  that  of  the  King’s  adherents  ; whofe  principle  it  was,  to  feek  no 
other  prote&or  of  their  churches,  but  Henry ; and  to  wait,  patient- 
ly, till  the  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  ftiould  enable  him,  to  af- 
ford them  the  neceflary  fecurity  t-  When,  therefore,  the  edi<2  of 
Poidtiers,  granted  in  1 577,  to  the  proteftants,  was,  by  the  King’s  order, 
ratified  in  the  parliament ; it  was  not  accepted,  amongft  them,  with 
general  fatisfa&ion.  It  gave  offence,  to  many  of  them,  that  fome 
debate  eniued  in  the  court,  about  parting  that  article  in  it ; which 
pronounced  them  capable  of  all  employments,  and  offices  of  truft 
and  dignity  in  the  ftate.  Upon  this  account,  fome  deputies  were 
fent  up,  with  a reprefentation  of  their  grievances  to  Henry ; and  the 

Conftjio- 

• D’Aubigne,  liv.  4.  chap.  1 1.  Ibid.  liv.  5.  chap.  I.  f Tbuan.  lib.  112. 
p.  525.  Ibid,  p-  564.  D’ Avila  ibid. 
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Book  III.  Confi/lorial faftion,  as  it  was  called,  gaining  the  afcendent  in  their 
fynods,  feveral  other  unfeafonable  and  irritating  complaints,  and  re- 
monftranccs,  during  the  heat  of  the  Spanilh  war,  were  fabricated 
in  them ; to  the  general  prejudice  of  their  party  ; which  appeared, 
afterwards,  in  the  obftrudions  given,  by  the  catholicks,  to  the  edid 
of  Nantes. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Fortune  of  the  War  •with  Spain , various. Henry's  Victories  in 

Burgundy , balanced  by  Lojfes  in  Flanders. His  Abfolution  pro- 
nounced by  the  Court  of  Rome. Dome/lic  Incidents  during  the 

Siege  of  La  Fere. Calais  taken  by'  the  Archduke  Albert. 

New  offenfive  League  with  England. La  Fere  furrendered  to 

Henry. Arrival  of  the  Cardinal  oj  Florence , the  Pope's  Le- 
gate in  France Account  of  the  Earl  of  EJfex's  Expedition  to 

the  Coaft  of  Spain. 

AFTER  the  full  difplay  that  has  been  given  of  the  military 
genius  of  Henry  IV.  it  may  appear  almoft  unneceflary  to 
infill  on  the  further  illuftration  of  it,  by  a particular  recital  of  the 
adlions  of  the  war  with  Spain,  in  which  he  engaged.  Already  had 
the  nations  of  Europe  agreed,  with  refpeCt  to  his  juft  title  to  di- 
ftinguifhed  fame,  and  generally  given  him  the  merited  appellation  of 
the  Great ; the  more  noble  and  worthy  in  its  import;  as  it  fignified 
not  the  cxtenfion  of  his  conquefts  over  foreign  nations,  but  the  fig- 
nal  deliverance  and  (afety  he  had  accomplifhcd  for  his  own.  His 
claim  to  it  was  confirmed  by  his  promoting  and  eftablifhing  the 
domeftic  peace  and  welfare  of  France  ; and  fhowing  himfelf  no  lefs 
qualified,  by  his  fkilful  and  happy  arrangement  of  her  ftate,  to  be 
the  father,  as  well  as  the  conqueror  of  his  fubje&s.  It  was  the  greateft 
infelicity  attending  this  war,  that,  on  account  of  it,  his  attention 
and  induftry  were,  for  fome  time,  diverted  from  this  important  and 
laudable  objed.  Yet  fuch  was  the  furprifing  genius,  both  of  the 
King,  and  of  his  minifter  Sully,  that  the  labours  and  dangers  of  a 
war,  fo  unfeafonablc  and  pernicious,  were  infufficicnt  to  obltruCt 
altogether,  the  application  and  efficacy  of  their  vigilant  ftudy  and 

care. 
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Book  III.  care,  to  regulate  and  advance  the  oeconomy  and  internal  order  of 
‘ the  government  *.  To  prevent  any  interruption  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs  from  his  abfence,  he  inftituted  a council 
Of  flate,  which,  befides  the  adminiflration  of  the  finances,  had  the 
direction  of  various  civil  matters  ; and  took  cognizance  of  the  trea- 
ties and  compofitions  made  with  the  governors  of  provinces  and 
cities,  that  returned  to  their  allegiance  and  duty. 

In  any  view  of  a war,  fuch  as  this  entered  upon  by  Henry,  which 
joined  a foreign  to  a civil  one,  not  quite  extinguifhed;  it  muft  have 
appeared  difadvantageous.  Yet  he  had  the  greateft  affurances  of 
fuccefs  on  the  fide  of  Flanders,  given  him  by  the  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon, and  other  chief  commanders ; and  the  firft  military  enterprifes 
Mc«aof  to-  correfponded  to  thefe  hopes  t-  Though  Philip,  indignant  of  the 
erfs,  in  the  bold  defiance  and  provocation  of  his  mighty  refentment,  command- 
Spain^'^re.  ed  the  Archduke  Ernheft,  to  mufter  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  the 
at  firtt,  fa-  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Conftable  of  Caftille,  governor 
vourabie.  ^ ^ ^laneze,  to  advance  from  Italy  into  Burgundy,  with  a large 
body  of  Spanifh  and  Neapolitan  troops ; the  affemblage  and  march 
of  thefe  armies  were  too  flow  to  prevent  the  rapid  incurfions  of  the 
French,  prepared  for  a&ion ; and  now,  in  confequence  of  a truce, 
aflifted  by  the  Duke  of  Lorain.  Befides  feme  defeats  given  to  de- 
February  tached  parties  of  Count  Mansfield’s.  troops:  Beaune,  a principal 
town  in  Burgundy,  was  taken;  and  Autun  and  Nuis,  aflaulted  by 
the  Marfhal  Biron,  foon  (hared  the  fame  fate.  Even  the  efcapc  of 
the  Duke  of  Nemours  from  his  confinement  in  the  caftle  of  Pierre- 
Ancife,  and  his  reception  into  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  where  he  was 
- affifted  by  fomc  troops  from  Savoy,  did  not  produce  the  confequen- 

ces  expected  from  it.  The  Marfhal  Montmorency,  now  honoured 

by  I 
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by  the  King,  with  the  commiflion  and  dignity  of  Conftable  of 
France,  having  put  his  troops  in  motion,  for  his  fervice,  not  only  re- 
preffed.Nemour’s  invafion  of  the  Lyoneze,  but  found  means,  in  his 
abfence  from  Vienne,  to  difpoflefs  him  of  that  capital  place  of  his 
ftrength.  The  Duke  never  after  recovered  this  blow  ; but,  from 
defpair  in  fortune,  of  which  he  feemed  the  fport,  languifhed,  under 
a depreflion  of  hisfpirits,  till  his  death.  That  of  the  Archduke  Ern- 
heft,  already  mentioned,  had  occafioned,  alfo,  fome  delay  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Spanifh  forces,  from  Flanders  *.  The  Condc,  or  Count 
de  Fucntes,  who,  until -the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  Albert  of  Auftria, 
had  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  of  the  provinces,  appeared,  from 
his  capacity,  and  experience  in  military  affairs,  to  be  well  qualified 
for  this  important  commiflion.  But,  cautious,  and  careful  of  his  repu- 
tation, in  his  firft  military  enterprifes,  and  having  ground  to  diftruft 
the  affections  of  fome  of  the  frontier  counties  and  cities,  which,  be- 
fore the  death  of  Ernheft,  had  fent  their  deputies  to  folicit  him  to 
make  peace  with  France  ; he  did  not,  immediately,  adopt  the  pro- 
pol'als,  and  encouragement  he  received,  from  the  people  of  Artois 
and  Hainault,  and  from  the  exiled  Archbifhop  of  Cambray,  to  un- 
dertake the  fiege  of  this  large,  and  well  fortified  city.  Yet,  to  Ihow 
himfclf,  neither  deficient  in  activity,  nor  refolution,  he  advanced  to 
the  borders  of  Flanders,  with  fitch  an  army  as  he  could  prefentlv  af- 
fcmbic,  amounting  to  about  eight  thouland  foot,  and  two  thouland 
cavalry.  While  the  French  commanders,  in  that  quarter,  formed  But.  upon 

J _ r ^ , the  march  of 

fome  defigns  upon  Ham  ; the  Count*  to  create  a divcriion,  inverted  the  Spanilh 
the  Chatclet,  and  obliged  its  commander  to  capitulate,  in  a few 
weeks.  Having,  Hill,  a refolution  to  draw  near  toCambray,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  fome  other  adjacent  places,  that  he  judged 
capable  of  being  reduced  by  his  forces  ; not  yet  augmented  to  the 
number  he  expected  them  to  be.  In  his  progrefs  to  the  fiege  of 

H h h Dour-  - 
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Dourlans ; the  faults  of  the  French  commanders,  either  too  impe- 
tuous, or  aCting  more  fromjealoufy  of  each  other,  than  with  proper 
concert,  afforded  him  fuch  an  advantage  over  them,  as  paved  the 
way  to  greater  difafters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccefs  of  the  Marihal  Biron,  in  Burgun- 
dy, was  fuch,  that  the  citizens  of  Dijon  having  expelled  the  Vifcount 
de  Tavannes,  had  admitted  him  into  the  city,  in  hopes  of  his  pro- 
tecting them  3gainft  the  affaultsof  the  caftle,  which  remained  in  the 
Vifcount’s  power,  together  with  that  of  Talan,  from  whence  he 
could  eafily  annoy  them.  Perceiving  the  infufficiency  of  his  forces, 
for  the  purpofe  of  inverting  the  caftles,  and  informed  of  the  expect- 
ed approach  of  the  Conftable  of  Caftille  to  the  confines  of  Burgun- 
dy, he  difpatched  feveral  meffengers  to  the  King,  with  a requeft  for 
his  marching  fpeedily  to  fupport  him  in  thefe  ftraits  *.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumftance  that  Don  Ferdinand  de  Vclafco,  now  joined 
with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  had  confumed  time  in  befieging  Ve- 
zou,  and  accounted  it  further  neceflary  to  throw  two  bridges  over 
the  Saonne,  for  the  more  fafe  paffage  of  his  army.  By  this  means, 
Henry  being  allowed  time  to  come  up  with  a confiderable  body  of  his 
troops ; Dijon  was  reinforced,  and  proper  meafures  were  taken  for 
reducing  the  caftles.  Upon  fuch  occafions,  Henry  always  thought 
it  of  advantage  to  difeover  the  country  through  which  an  enemy 
meant  to  pafs ; and  to  feize  any  opportunity  that  offered,  of  annoy- 
ing them.  \Vith  this  intention,  and  in  fome  hopes  of  finding  the  Spa- 
nifh  army  engaged  in  crofling  the  river,  he  ordered  a detachment 
of  a thoufand  cuirafliers,  and  five  hundred  arquebufiers,  on  horfe- 
back,  to  follow  him  to  Lux,  near  St  Seine ; by  which  the  enemy 
were  raoft  likely  to  direCt  their  march.  To  prevent  their  occupying 
this  village,  and  to  be  afeertained  with  refped  to  their  advancement 

beyond 
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beyond  the  river ; he  took  the  way,  with  about  three  hundred  horfe-  Book  III. 
men,  before  the  reft ; and  having  palled  the  rivulet  of  Vigennc,  he 
font  out  two  of  his  Captains,  D’  Oflonville,  and  Mircbeau,  upon  dif-  ’S93‘ 
ferent  fides,  to  make  the  neceflary  difcoveries.  The  repulfe  of  the 
latter,  with  his  party,  Ihcwed  the  enemy  to  be  at  hand  ; but  whe- 
ther their  whole  army,  or  only  a detachment  of  it,  was  uncertain. 

The  Marlhal  Biron, then,  undertook  to  procure  more  fatisfa&ory  in-  June  5. 
telligence  ; but,  after  the  fight  of  the  whole  Spanilh  troops,  having 
Hopped  too  long,  a large  party,  that  drove  D’  Oflonville  before 
them,  poured  down  upon  him.  The  military  bufinefs,  on  his  part, 
now  was,  by  forming  a front,  and  appearing  to  make  a Hand,  to 
hinder  the  enemy  from  obferving  how  his  rear  was  fupported.  This 
being  attempted  by  him,  with  too  bold  refolution,  the  rencounter 
of  Fontaine-Francoife  enfued  ; famous,  and  memorable,  from  Hen- 
•ry’s  amazing  fortitude,  and  perfonal  danger.  After  having  exerted  'hn,P‘ 
all  his  martial  (kill  and  prowefs,  Biron,  wounded  on  the  head,  was  combat  of 
beat  back  with  his  routed  fquadron,  towards  the  village,  where  the  Frao^'oifc".- 
King  was;  with  no  more  than  about  eighty  horfemen.  Never  u- 
fed  to  fly,  and  difdaining  it  the  more,  when  his  troops  were  clofely 
purfued ; Henry  iffued  forth  without  his  helmet,  and  placing  him- 
felf  in  the  way  of  the  fugitives,  called  upon  his  principal  officers,  by 
their  names,  to  flop,  and  face  the  enemy.  Having,  with  difficulty, 
collefted  two  fquadrons  of  them,  and  the  Dukes  La  Trimouillc,  and 
D’Elbocuf,  only  offering  themfelves,  as  D’Aubigne  expreffes  it, 

“ To  brulh  off  the  dew  before  him,”  when  the  whole  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  were  now  arranged  in  his  front,  he  threw  himfelf  upon  a 
divifion  of  two  hundred  of  them  that  was  ncareft,  and  broke  them 

in  a moment.  As  they  wheeled  in  diforder  upon  the  fquadrons  be-  • 

hind  them,  Henry,  by  a fecond  charge,  increafed  the  confufion ; 

which  became  more  general,  by  the  Marfhal  Biron  advancing,  with 

fifty  horfe,  to  reinforce  his  fuccefsful  afl’aults.  The  Duke  of  May- 

enne,  the  only  a&ivc  commander  of  the  adverfe  army,  perceiving, 
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the  fmall  number  of  the  King’s  troops,  prepared,  by  reftoring  tlicor- 
1595.  der  of  his  broken  cavalry,  to  revenge  their  {hameful  rout.  But  une- 
qual, in  his  motions,  to  Henry’s  rapid  a&ion,  that  feemed  to  carry 
him  like  lightening  through  the  field;  he  allowed  time  to  the  King 
to  flacken  his  charge,  and,  by  gradual  evolutions,  to  recover  his  firft 
ground.  Here  his  fquadrons  being  drawn  into  order,  and  taking 
breath  before  the  Duke  advanced  ; the  fight  of  a large  divifion  of 
freih  troops,  which  prefently  arrived,  perl'uaded  the  latter,  that  the 
King’s  whole  army  had  marched  up  to  Fontainc-Frampoife.  He  re- 
tired, inflead  of  advancing  ; and  differed  Henry,  now  indeed  rein- 
th«  moX'flg-  f°rccc*  w‘th  above  fix  hundred  of  his  troops,  to  follow  him,  towards 

nai  fame  and  St  Seine,  and  the  Saonne,  like  a formidable  vidor  in  the  field, 
advantage. 

Still  more  remarkable  than  the  adion  of  Fontaine-Frangoife,  were 
the  confequences  rcfulting  from  it.  Without  any  further  attempt 
to  relieve  the  befieged  caflles,  or  to  throw  fuccours  into  the  towns 
of  Burgundy ; the  Conflable  of  Caftille,  as  if  * aftonifhed  with  the 
view  of  fuch  a combat,  repafled  the  river,  next  day,  with  his  whole 
army ; though  amounting,  with  the  French  auxiliaries,  to  near  fif- 
teen thoufand  regular  troops,  it  was  much  fuperior  in  numbers  to 
Henry’s  in  that  quarter.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  the  Caftilian, 

The  Spanilh  the  chief  of  the  mod  opulent  family  in  Spain,  had  little  defire  of 
returned?118  military  employment ; when,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne’s  arguments,  he  left  Burgundy  to  be  entirely  fubdued  by  the 
King’s  forces.  But  he  was  not  permitted  by  Henry  to  remain 
July  it.  quiet,  in  his  fortified  camp, on  the  other  fide  of  the  Saonne f.  Ha- 
ving found  a ford  in  that  river,  the  King  eroded  it,  in  oppofition  to  ■> 

the  enemy’s  guards  ; put  to  flight  a large  body  of  their  cavalry ; 
many  of  which  were  killed,  in  the  diforderly  rout,  and  others,  of 
diftin&ion,  taken  prifoners.  At  the  head  of  nine  thoufand  of  his 

troops, 

* Thuan.  lib.  112.  p.  533.  De  Scrrej,  ibid.  t.  D’Avjh,  ],>.  M.  Thuan. 
ibid.  p.  536. 
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troops,  he  proceeded  to  fpread  terror  over  all  the  Franchc  Comte, 
till,  at  the  intreaty  of  the  Swifs  Cantons,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
withdraw  from  this  neutral  diftriQ,  fo  near  their  territories  ; from 
which,  the  Spanilh  General,  likewife,  foon  decamped.  To  com- 
pleat  the  advantage  of  this  campaign,  the  Duke  of  Maycnne,  wea- 
ried of  his  haplefs  revolt,  and  of  his  Spanifh  allies,  and  deprived  of 
all  fhelter,  in  Burgundy,  fought,  carneftly,  to  finilh  his  accommo- 
dation, already  often  propofed,  with  the  King.  More  fortunate,  in 
having  this  tranfa&ion  unwifely  deferred  by  him  to  this  extremity, 
to  make,  with  fo  generous  a Prince  as  Henry  IV. ; he  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  requeft,  allowed  to  retire  to  Chalons,  on  the  Saonne  ; 
and  with  the  further  indulgence,  of  waiting  for  the  King’s  expect- 
ed abfolution,  by  the  Pope  j before  his  compromife  fhould  be  con- 
cluded. A rare  and  Angular  inftance  of  the  fupprdfion  of  juft  rc- 
fentment,  and  of  the  energy  of  the  nobler  fenfations  of  the  mind, 
ever  apparent  in  Henry ; and  exerted  by  him,  during  the  heat,  and 
in  the  iffue  of  the  civil  revolts,  to  a degree,  which  fhows  this  part  of 
his  character  in  an  amiable,  and  matchlefs  light ! A truce,  and  cef- 
fation  of  arms,  for  three  months,  was,  fhortly  after  this,  granted  by 
him,  at  Maycnne’s  requeft,  to  the  whole  kingdom  ; from  a fimilar 
motive  of  compaffion,  and  benevolence  to  the  afflicted  people ; who 
owed  to  it  the  fecure  and  quiet  reaping  of  the  fields,  and  fafe  com- 
merce ; and  numbers  of  them,  alfo,  their  return  to  their  houfes  and 
pofl'eflions,  which  had  been  defolatcd  amidft  the  perpetual  hoftili- 
ries. 

While  victory  thus  attended  Henry  in  the  field,  the  account  of 
the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  Picardy,  entrufted  to  the  Dukes  of 
Longueville,  Nevers,  and  Bouillon,  proved,  foon,  unfavourable,  and, 
at  length,  extremely  alarming.  Ham  was  taken,  but  with  an  irre- 
parable lofs  of  fevcral  of  the  beft  and  braveft  officers,  who  deferred, 
each  of  them,  to  be  particularly  regretted  ; if  the  death  of  D’Hu- 
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miercs  had  not  lupprellcd  every  other  concern  *.  With  a noble 
fpirit,  equal  to  his  parentage,  with  a liberality  of  heart,  tranfeending 
his  ample  fortune;  fcarce  any  warrior  overwore  fo  much  natural 
fweetnefs  in  his  afpeft,  joined  with  the  manly  dignity  of  the  fol- 
dier’s  mien.  His  manners,  diflinguilhcd  like  the  genius  of  his 
mind,  by  elegance,  were  adapted  to  excite  efteem  and  veneration  ; 
yet,  being  more  a copy  of  his  benevolent  difpofuions,  they  were  c- 
ver  effe£luai  in  gaining  the  good  will,  and  love,  of  all  ranks  of  men. 
Not  only  in  the  army,  the  lbldiers,  whofe  common  father  he  was 
called,  mourned  his  death ; but  the  grief  of  it  was  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  So  powerful  was  the  impreflion  made  on  all 
minds,  either  from  the  knowledge  or  the  idea  of  his  character  ! Hen- 
ry, fenfibly  flruck  with  the  lofs  of  him,  was  feen  publicly  to  let  fall 
his  tears  ; and,  when  the  advantage  of  the  poflelfion  of  the  town 
was  mentioned,  he  was  heard,  with  a deprefl'cd  and  murmuring 
voice,  to  fay,  “ I (hall  never  put  Ham,  nor  many  fuch  places,  in 
balance  with  the  life  of  D’Humieres.”  What  happened,  in  the 
attempt  of  the  French  commanders,  to  relieve  Dourlens,  was  an  ag- 
gravation of  this  misfortune.  Three  f fquadrons  of  cavalry,  led  by 
three  rival  generals,  and  that  conduced  two  thoufand  foot  to  the 
befieged  town,  were  routed  by  the  Count  de  Fucntc’s  forces,  and 
the  brave  Admiral  Villars,  who  would  not  fly,  or,  as  other  hiftori- 
ans  fay,  difdained  to  make  a falfe  charge,  when  neceffary,  remain- 
ed among  the  (lain  ; and  almoft  all  the  infantry  were  cut  in  pieces. 
The  furrender  of  the  town  foon  followed  this  overthrow. 

» 

With  fuch  adverfe  intelligence  was  Henry  difquieted,  when  he 
came  from  the  conqueft  of  Burgundy,  and  his  other  fuccefsful  en- 
terprifes  ; and  when  the  citizens  of  Lyons  J,  aflifted  by  the  rich 

mer- 

• Thuan.  ibid,  p 545.  Mem.  de  Sully,  ibid.  De  Serrcs.  t D’Aubigne, 
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merchants  of  Flsrencc,  Genoa,  and  Lucca,  prepared  the  mofl  fplen- 
did  triumphal  arches  for  the  reception  of  fuch  a victorious  guardian 
of  the  public  commerce,  into  their  city.  This  was  a new  feenc  for 
Henry  * j who,  amidft  the  applaufes  of  his  valour,  and  fuccefs,  made 
fenfible  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  prefent  war,  was  inclined 
to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  its  fpeedy  termination.  Several 
circumftances  feemed  to  favour  thisprofpect.  The  long  delayed  bu- 
finefs  of  his  abfolution  by  the  Pope,  was,  at  length  adjullcd.  The 
Duke  of  Mercoeur,  fallen  from  the  flights  of  his  ambition  about 
the  dominion  of  Brittany,  made  application  for  a truce.  From  thefc 
appearances,  anticipating  in  his  mind  the  defireable  aera  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  repofe  to  himfelf;  he  overlooked,  for 
a while,  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanilh  arms,  on  the  fide  of  Flanders ; 
and,  though  informed  that  Cambray  run  the  hazard  of  being  fur- 
rendered,  from  the  averfion  of  the  citizens  to  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  Balagni ; he  exerted  not  his  ufual  circumfpedtion  and  affi- 
duity.  The  deputies  fent  from  the  city,  to  reprefent  the  great  dif- 
content  entertained  againft  it,  and  the  confequences  that  might 
thence  enfue,  were  difmifled  by  the  King,  with  aflurances,  only, 
that  he  would,  foon,  come  to  their  relief;  and,  which  was  the  word 
error,  with  no  hopes  given  them,  that  their  grievances  would  be  re- 
drefled  by  Balagni’s  removal.  This  condudt  did  not,  altogether, 
proceed  from  too  much  fecurity,  or  negligence  in  Henry.  A pecu- 
liar motive  had,  likewife,  its  influence  upon  him.  Balagni,  to  whofe 
advancement  the  intereft  of  the  Marchionefs  of  Monfeaux  had  con- 
tributed, found  a powerful  advocate  for  him,  in  this  fair  miftrefs  of 
the  King’s  affe&ions.  Her  afcendcncy  growing,  by  the  birth  of 
fevcral  children  to  himt;  it  was  not  in  this  particular  infiance,  on- 
ly, that  it  became  confpicuous.  Several  of  the  courtiers,  conciliated, 
by  this  cafy  channel  of  favour,  Henry’s  good  graces;  and  the 
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fehemes  of  fome  princely  eftablifhment  for  her  eldcft  fon  Caefar,  and 
even  the  inoft  fantaftic  dreams  of  the  fair  one’s  vanity,  were  fo  far 
encouraged,  that  feveral  political  refolutions,  of  importance  to  the 
Rate,  were  regulated  by  them.  To  this  fource  the  Duke  of  Mer- 
coeur  owed  the  indulgence  granted  him  by  truces  ; which  he  art- 
fully managed  to  his  advantage.  But  it  appeared  that  Henry’s  for- 
tune did  not  permit  him,  notwithflanding  his  inceflant  toils,  to  for- 
get, for  a moment,  the  character  he  fuftained,  without  expofing 
himfelf,  and  the  kingdom,  to  fuffer  by  it.  While,  with  a remiffnefs 
unufual  to  him,  he  allowed  the  perfuafions  of  fome  flattering  cour- 
tiers to  diflipate  his  apprehenfions  about  the  danger  of  Cambray  ; 
this  frontier  city,  always  cftcemed  a bulwark  to  France,  was,  by  the 
mutiny  of  the  townfmen,  and  fome  of  the  garrifon-foldiers,  furren- 
dered  to  the  Spanifh  general. 

The  dilhonour  reflected  on  his  military  name,  from  the  lofs  of 
Cambray,  by  an  inconliderable  force  of  the  enemy,  was,  fenfibly, 
felt  by  Henry.  Hardly  did  the  acceptable  news  of  his  being  ab- 
folved  by  Clement  VIII.  and  of  his  entire  reconciliation  to  the  Holy 
See,  being  pronounced  at  Rome,  alleviate  the  difquict  of  this  fudden 
misfortune.  Under  manifeft  dread  of  the  Spanifh  Monarch’s  rc- 
fentment,  the  Pope  had  affe&ed  much  averfltih  to  proceed  to  this 
meafure,  which  he  fecrctly  approved  ; until  he  faw  Henry  amend- 
ing, by  fure  fleps,  to  the  meridian  of  his  grandeur.  It  was  then, 
that  fome  fuch  fpeeches  were  retailed,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  as 
fometimes  preceded  the  difeovery  of  the  Pope’s  refolution,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  any  intricate  bufinefs  *.  It  was  reported,  that  Clement 
afked  Scraphino  Oliver,  the  Auditor  of  the  Rota,  with  whom  he  of- 
ten familiarly  converfed,  what*was  faid  in  Rome  of  the  troubles  of 
France?  “ They  fay,  anfwered  this  man  of  wit,  that  Clement  VII  . 
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“ by  his  precipitation,  loft  England  to  the  Church ; and  that  Cle-  Book  III. 
“ ment  VIII.  will  lol'e  France  by  his  tardy  procedure.”  Tho’  flow, 
indeed,  to  an  abfurd  extreme,  Clement  finilhed  the  long  difputcd  af-  1 >95‘ 
fair,  with  the  cullomary  formalities.  One  part  of  the  ceremony  of  with  fome 
the  abfolution,  grafted  on  the  antient  practice  of  penance,  was 
judged  too  degrading  to  be  fubmitted  to,  by  the  reprefentatives  of  reckon. Jdc- 
the  King,  D’Oflat,and  Du  Perron  ; over  whofe  heads  the  road  of  cha-  hi,  dignity, 
ftifement  was  laid,  while  the  doleful  pfalm  of  Mifcrcre  met  was  fung. 

That  thefe  two  ecclefiafticks,  not  fo  much  in  this  humiliating  cere- 
monial, as  in  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  King’s  abfolution,  may 
bejuftly  accufed  of  lofing  fight,  in  fome  meafure,of  thedignity  of  the 
King’s  perfon,  and  of  the  honour  of  the  crown,  is  evident  *.  But  it  is 
not  fo  certain,  as  Sully  would  have  it,  that  the  pride  of  the  court  of 
Rome  could  have  been  vanquilhed,  by  their  afluming  more  fpirit 
and  refolutiont.  The  mod  diftionourable  terms,  long,  and  tenaci- 
oufly  infilled  upon  by  the  facrcd  college,  were  a proof  of  the  diffi- 
culties, which  they  encountered.  More  vigour  could  not  be  expect- 
ed, from  men  of  their  rank  and  character ; and  they  fo  far  prevailed, 
as  to  reduce  the  conditions,  to  fuch  as  might  be  reckoned,  neither 
perplexing  nor  ignominious  ones.  The  two  articles,  moft  excep- 
tionable, refpeCting  the  publication  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the 
exclufion  of  protertants  from  dignities  and  offices  in  the  ftate, 
were  qualified,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  inferred  no  obligation  to  com-  . 
ply  with  them.  The  other  clauf  s were  ecclefiaftical  regulations, 
not  very  material ; and  fome  fpiritual  penances,  enjoined  to  Henry 
himfelf.  Confidercd  as  laws,  preferibed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
fo  great  a King  ; they  were  extravagant  and  abfurd  ; but  undcr- 
ftood  as  expedients,  which  the  Pope  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  em- 
ploy, in  order  to  fatisfy  the  diflentingCardinals,  of  the  Spanilh  fac- 
tion, they  were  pardonable  in  him.  The  mention  of  the  rc-cfta- 
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blilhment  of  the  Jefuitcs  in  France,  as  one  of  the  exprefs  dipulations, 
is  a midakc  in  Sully’s  memoirs.  When  there  was  a difpofition,  af- 
terwards, in  the  court,  to  this  meafure,  one  general  claufe,  in  an  ar- 
ticle, was  interpreted  in  their  favour.  The  education  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Conde,  in  the  catholic  faith,  which  was  alfo  required,  cor- 
refponded  with  the  King’s  own  political  fentiments,  who  defired  not 
to  fee  a Prince  of  the  blood,  and  one  fo  near  the  crown,  at  the  head 
of  the  protedants. 

Amongd  other  military  commanders  whofe  eminent  fervice  caufcd 
the  lofs  of  them,  by  death,  to  be  publicly  regretted,  at  this  time,  the 
Marlhal  D’Aumont,  and  the  Duke  of  Nevcrs,  deferve  to  be  men- 
tioned. Both  of  them  were  men  of  didinguidicd  honour,  and  re- 
putation ; but  there  was  a wide  difference  between  them,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  one  and  the  other  fupported  this  character  *. 
D’Aumont,  lefs  polifhed,  in  his  exterior  addrefs,  had  all  the  probi- 
ty, unaffe&ed  candour,  and  ingenuity  of  heart,  that,  attended  with 
manly  fpirit,  and  generous  difpofitions,  recommends  the  perfonal 
worth,  and  merit  of  every  one,  in  the  eminent  offices,  either  of  the 
military  or  civil  life.  With  this  peculiar  mark  of  his  character, 
joined  to  his  valour,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  trued  pic- 
ture, in  his  age,  of  the  laudable  qualities  of  the  more  antient  French 
chevaliers.  His  attachment  to  the  King,  his  fidelity  and  zeal  for 
his  fcrvice,  were  grafted  on  thefe  principles,  accounted,  by  him,  ef- 
fential  to  a man  of  honour.  When  mortally  wounded,  before  Com- 
per,  in  Brittany,  “ I have  got  it,”  faid  he;  and,  in  a few  days  after, 
without  expreffing  the  lead  murmur,  at  his  fate,  he  expired.  The 
incumbrance  of  debt,  honourably  contracted  in  the  public  fcrvice, 
upon  his  ample  patrimony,  gave  him  no  vexation ; and  he  thought 
it  enough  to  have  fuch  an  argument,  for  recommending  his  two 
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fons,  yet  in  their  youth,  to  Henry’s  favour.  “ The  name  of  their  Book  III. 
family,  and,  perhaps,  of  their  father,  faid  he,  when  languilhing, 
will  prove  an  incitement  to  them,  to  Ihow  themfelves  men  of  ho- 
nour, worthy  of  preferment,  and  fortunes.  With  this  profpeCt,  to 
me  more  agreeable  than  their  pofieflionof  wealth,  what  inheritance 
I have  yet  to  leave  them,  will  be  fufficient.”  * The  Duke  of  Nevers 
had  qualities  of  character  becoming  his  high  birth,  and  his  opulent  and  of  the 
fortune  in  France.  He  had  the  appearance  of  magnanimity,  was  fe“ske  °fN* 
fplendid  with  propriety,  polite,  and  humane,  in  his  manners  and 
addrefs,  and  particularly  attentive  to  decorum,  and  ftudious  of  the 
dignity  of  his  rank.  But  more  morofe  in  his  natural  temper,  than 
fuited  with  the  gayety  of  the  French  ; contracted,  and  illiberal  in 
his  principles  of  religion,  even  when  he  became  fincerely  loyal ; he 
fet  a value  on  his  fervices  to  the  King,  and  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  beyond  the  juft  rate  of  it,  by  the  rule  of  honour,  and  above 
the  recompence  that  could  be  made,  by  the  King,  in  a time  of  pu- 
blic confufion  f.  Uttering,  often,  the  complaints  of  a proud  and 
peevifh  man,  without  any  fentiment  of  infidelity,  he  was  believed, 
by  fome,  to  have  died  of  chagrin ; arifing  from  Henry’s  imagined 
difregard  of  him.  He  was  an  inftance,  that  actions,  alone,  do  not 
• fix  the  cfteem  of  the  perfon,  as  they  do  the  approbation  of  the  cha- 
racter. 

To  revenge  the  lofs  of  Cambray,  a fchcme  had  been  propofed 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Flanders,  by  invading  the  Artoife. 

But,  upon  the  recefs  of  the  Count  de  Fuentes’s  army,  it  was  chan- 
ged into  that  of  the  fiege  of  La  Fere , in  Picardy  J.  This  place,  na- 
turally ftrong  by  its  fituation,  was  furnifhed  with  a felcCt  garrifon, 
under  two  expert  commanders ; and,  as  the  laft  bulwark  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  league,  in  that  frontier,  ftored  with  ammunition  of 
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every  kind  for  a vigorous  defence.  The  fiege  was  begun  in  No- 
vember, and  continued  for  fix  months.  During  this  interval,  a va- 
riety of  important  incidents,  both  domeftic  and  foreign,  enfued; 
which  varied  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  gave  a different  afped  to 
the  interior  fituation  of  France  *.  Amongft  thefe,  the  arrival  of 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  at  Bruxelles,  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  deferves  to  be  noticed.  He  brought  along  with 
him,  from  Spain,  Philip  William,  the  cldeft  fon,  and  heir  of  the  dc- 
ceafed  Prince  of  Orange  ; detained  for  a courfe  of  years,  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Monarch’s  cuflody.  Philip  now  granted,  as  it  was  faid,  to 
his  daughter’s  generous  entreaty,  in  behalf  of  this  Prince,  what  po- 
licy didated  as  convenient.  He  gave  him  liberty  to  return  into 
Holland ; after  having  endeavoured  to  gain  him  to  his  intcreft,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  ; in  hopes  that 
William  might  either  prevail  with  his  brother  Maurice,  and  the 
States  to  enter  into  an  accommodation  with  him ; or  prove  the  oc- 
cafion  of  dividing  them  into  new  fadions  f.  But,  upon  his  appear- 
ance in  Flanders,  the  States,  apprehenfive  of  this  laft  intention  being 
promoted,  gave  Prince  William  to  underftand,  tho’  in  terms  expref- 
fiveof  their  warm  affedion  to  his  perfon,  that  he  could  not  be  permit- 
ted, at  prefent,  to  pafs  into  Holland  ; until  it  appeared  that  he  bore 
the  fame  unbiafled  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  as  when  he 
was  carried  out  of  it,  into  his  captivity.  They  only  allowed  him  to 
come  to  Bcrgen-op-zomme,  to  have  an  interview  with  his  After  J. 
Of  the  domeftic  occurrences  in  France,  the  finifhing  of  the  Duke  of 
Maycnne’s  compofition  with  the  King,  may  be  reckoned  not  the 
lcaft  confiderable;  as  it  abolilhed  every  veftige  of  the  league,  and  of 
difunion,  with  Henry  ; on  the  pretended  ground  of  Catholic  zeal. 
Henry’s  condefcenfion  already  marked  in  his  behaviour  to  Mayenne, 
was  rendered  ftill  more  manifeft.  He  was  allowed  to  treat  on  the 
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footing  of  the  head  of  his  party,  which  fub filled  no  more;  and, 
what  was  moft  material  to  him,  the  co'ncelfions  granted  by  the  King, 
bore  fome  proportion  to  this  vain  pretence.  The  difcharge  of  his 
great  debts,  to  fubjc&s  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  engagements 
with  foreigners  ; the  three  towns  of  Chalons,  Seurre,  and  Soiflons, 
retained  for  fix  years,  under  the  name  of  his  fureties,  with  particu- 
lar exemptions  ; and  a general  pardon  and  amnefly,  ratified  to  the 
Duke,  and  all  his  adherents,  who,  within  forty  days,  took  the  be- 
nefit of  it,  were  the  advantageous  ftipulations  yielded  to  him.  It 
was  an  affair  of  difficulty  to  get  fuch  Angular  articles  paffed  in  the 
form  of  an  edidf,  before  the  court  of  parliament.  That  one,  efpe- 
cially,  which  acquitted  Mayenne  of  all  impeachment,  about  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  was  much  contefted ; as,  in  every  other  pardon, 
this  point  had  been  excepted.  Ry  fuch  lenity,  it  appeared  how 
Henry’s  heart  was  fet  on  efiablithing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
Mayenne,  alfo,  in  fome  refpefts,  might  be  reckoned  not,  altogether, 
unworthy  of  this  generofity.  Tho\  in  the  latter  part  of  the  feene 
of  conteft,  an  obftinacy,  unlike  the  prudence  of  his  charader,  had 
been  difeovered  by  him;  yet  it  could  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  had 
always  oppofed  every  motion  of  his  partizans,  and  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  fubject  the  provinces  or  cities  of  the  kingdom  to  a foreign  ufur- 
pation.  An  anecdote*,  with  refped  to  Henry’s  reception  of  him, 
at  the  caftle  of  Monceaux,  related  by  Sully,  who  was  the  only  per- 
lon  prefent  at  their  firft  interview,  may  Hand  alone,  in  place  of  ma- 
ny other  proofs  of  the  noble  oblivion  of  all  rancour,  and  enmity, 
toward  his  greateft  opponents,  of  which  that  Prince  was  capable. 
After  embracing  him  thrice,  llcury,  taking  his  hand,  led  him  to  a 
walk,  in  that  pleafant  park,  which  the  King  defigned  to  embcllifli. 
He  went  on,  at  a pace  too  faff  for  the  Duke’s  unwieldy,  and  dil- 
cafed  body.  Perceiving  his  diftrefs,  from  the  fweat,  and  red  blots 
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that  covered  his  face,  after  wliifpering  to  Roni,  “ I finely  Rep  with 
too  much  quicknefs  for  you,  faid  Henry  to  the  Duke.”  “ A very 
little  more  of  this  motion,  replied  the  latter,  would  be  fufficient  to 
fuffocate  me  to  death.”  “ Hold  there,  coufin,  anfwered  the  King, 
with  a gentle  embrace  ; for  this  is  all  the  revenge  on  you  I ever 
mean  to  take." 

Henry’s  excrcife  of  fuch  benignity,  exemplified,  in  the  fame  de- 
gree, by  no  other  Prince,  could  not  fail,  at  length,  to  work  its  na- 
tural effe<ft,  even  upon*  the  minds  of  thofe  intradable  partizans  of 
revolt,  and  civil  difeord ; whom  long  and  fierce  contentions  in  the 
field,  had  hardened,  againft  almoft  every  other  fenfibility,  but  that 
of  proud  independence,  and  of  their  lucrative,  or  ambitious  aims. 
It  produced  an  emulation  amongft  them,  to  outflrip  each  other  in 
the  fettlemcnt  of  their  fubmiffions  *.  From  its  influence,  at  this 
time,  the  Duke  of  Nemour’s  return  to  his  allegiance,  together  with 
St  Sorlin,  his  brother,  was  haftened ; and  the  Count  de  Bouchage, 
the  laft  of  the  four  brothers  of  Joyeufc,  famous  for  his  transforma- 
tion into  a Capuchin,  in  the  laft  reign,  and  for  his  refumption  of 
the  cuirafs  and  helmet,  for  the  fervice  of  the  league,  brought  back 
the  city  of  Thouloufe,  ever  involved  in  the  cloud  of  bigotry,  to  the 
King’s  obedience.  The  latter  chieftain  was  created  a Marfhal  of 
France ; but  having  afterwards  got  himfelf  chofen  into  the  order  of 
Malta,  he  again  eloped  from  the  world  ; and  betook  himl'elf  to  his 
primary  retreat  among  the  Capuchins,  and  finiflied  the  motley  ca- 
reer of  his  life,  among  the  devout  fraternity  f.  Henry  had  the  fur- 
ther fatisfa&ion  of  finding  the  antient  and  wealthy  city  of  Mar- 
feilles,  when  on  the  point  of  being  poflefled  by  a Spanifh  garrifon, 
reduced  to  a peaceable  fubmiflion,  by  the  induftry  of  the  Duke  of 
Guile.  Countera&ed  by  this  nobleman,  in  his  wayward  projects, 

Efper- 
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Efpernon  found  no  other  refource,  but  that  of  throwing  himfelf  up-  Book  III. 
on  the  King’s  favour.  The  refractory,  or  difeontented  chieftains, 
in  general,  were  every  where  allowed  to  take  the  fame  courfe.  In 
Brittany,  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur,  alone,  protraCted  the  conclulion  of 
his  agreement ; which,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Queen-dowager, 
his  filter,  and  the  powerful  entreaties  of  Henry’s  miftrel's,  he  ho- 
ped to  render  particularly  favourable. 

Occupied  with  neceflary  attention  to  thefe  fubmiffions,  which 
were  of  no  lefs  importance  to  the  quiet  of  the  Hate,  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  La  Fere;  Henry  had,  at  the  fame  time,  to  extend  his 
thoughts  to  a variety  of  other  objcCls  ; both  within,  and  without  Though  en- 
the  kingdom.  Nothing  material  was  tranfa&ed,  in  the  council  of  nefe  of* La ' 
Bate,  at  Paris,  Without  his  being  particularly  informed  with  refpeCt  Fcrc* 
to  it,  or  a reference  being  made  to  him,  for  a final  dccifion  of  the 
bufinefs.  In  all  matters,  relative  to  the  political,  or  civil  admini- 
ftration,  he  appeared  to  aCt,  as  he  had  done  in  the  field,  from  his 
own  obfervation  and  judgment  of  every  emergency.  Senfible,  more  ^'jPtoatt'he 
than  ever,  from  the  confufion  and  perplexity,  in  which  he  found  regulation 
all  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  involved,  that  the  prefent 
war  was  highly  difadvantageous ; he  had  required  of  his  foreign  al-  dom; 
lies,  the  fuccours  they  had  engaged  by  treaty,  or  promifed  to  furnifh 
again  ft  the  Spanifh  Monarch  *.  Several  companies  of  foot,  with 
fome  months  pay,  were  accordingly  fent  by  the  States  of  I lolland, 
to  the  fiege  of  La  Fere,  and  four  thoufand  Englilh  troops,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  auxiliaries,  had  followed  them  into  the  King’s  camp. 

But,  defirous  to  have  fome  more  certain  affurances  of  the  aid  of 
England,  than  he  had  yet  procured,  and  prefuming  that  both  thefe 
powers,  who  found  the  greateft  fafety  arifing  to  them,  by  the  diver- 
fion  he  gave  to  the  Spanilh  arms,  would  readily  enter  into  a fpecial 

con- 
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Book  III.  confederacy  with  him,  in  the  war  ; he  had  dii'patched  Dc  Sancy  to 
the  Englilh  court,  and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  with  larger 
and  iht  con-  powers,  to  follow  him  ; and  to  treat  with  the  Queen  of  England, 
Id™ foreign^  up0n  this  fubjedt.  But,  before  tliefe  envoys  arrived,  an  unexpected 
alliances.  evCnt  happened,  which  not  only  afFedted  Henry  with  perplexity, 
Apnl  9‘  but  gave  occafion  to  a propofition,  from  the  Englifh  court,  that 
highly  difgufted  him. 

This  event  was  the  hidden  affault,  and  the  reduction  of  Calais, 
by  the  Archduke  Albert’s  forces*.  In  the  wide  range  of  frontier 
places,  which  Henry  had  to  guard,  againft  the  enterprifes  of  the  e- 
nemy;  Calais,  from  the  general  opinion  of  its  being  impregnable, 
Calais  fud  was  the  attended  to  ; and,  now  in  a time  of  greater  danger, 

dcnly  af-  was  furnilhcd  with  no  more  than  its  ordinary  garrilon.  This  con- 

thc  Cardinal  fidencc  in  its  fortifications,  which  had  loft  that  town  to  the  Englilh, 
“ J was  again  fatal  to  it.  The  Cardinal  Archduke,  deftined  by 
Philip  II.  to  be  his  fon-in-law,  wifliing  to  prove  himfelf  equal  to  his 
fecular  employment,  in  the  Netherlands,  by  fome  fignal  feats  of 
arms,  was  prevailed  on  by  De  Rofne  to  make  this  attempt  upon 
Calais.  All  the  Count  de  Fuente’s  fuccefs  had  been  owing  to  the 
counfels  of  this  eminent  officer ; whofe  capacity,  improved  by  a 
conftant  courfe  of  military  fervice,  gave  him  a name  among  the 
firft  commanders.  Acquainted,  as  well  as  the  moft  intelligent  French 
officers,  with  the  particular  ftrength,  and  ftate  of  their  frontier  gar- 
rifons,  in  many  of  which  he  had  ferved  ; he  executed  the  bold  en- 
terprife  he  advifed,  with  that  celerity  and  vigour  peculiar  to  him, 
and  that  he  knew  to  be  highly  neceffary,  when  he  tried  to  over- 
April  1 3.  reach  Henry  IV.  Before  the  King  knew  that  Calais  was  alfaulted, 
the  bridge  of  Nieulet,  and  the  fort  of  the  Rilhane,  were  taken.  He 
marched  immediately  on  this  information,  with  a detachment  of 

hit 
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his  troops,  from  the  camp  at  La  Fere,  in  order  to  throw  them,  as  Book  III. 

fuccours,  into  it  *.  But,  having  no  accefs  to  perform  this,  but  by 

fea,  he  tried  fir  ft  at  St  Valery,  and  then  at  Boulogne,  to  imbark  his  notwiih- 

reinforcement ; determined  to  accompany  it  liimfelf,  and  brave  the  Henry' 5 

danger,  both  from  the  fea,  an$l  from  the  command  the  enemy  had 

of  the  paflage  into  the  harbour.  Repulfcd  by  contrary  winds,  from 

this  enterprife,  all  he  could  effediiate  was,  to  get  a final!  party,  of 

two  hundred  and  fifty  picked  men,  led  by  la  Campagnole,  governor 

of  Boulogne,  to  pals,  at  great  hazard,  between  the  Rifbare,  and  the 

lines  of  the  enemy,  over  the  canal,  at  the  ebbing  tide,  into  the  caftlc. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Eflcx,  who  rode  with  a large  fleet  at 
Dover,  had  been  iolicited,  by  feveral  meflages,  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  this  maritime  fortrefs.  By  his  anfwer  to  the  King,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  authorized  by  Elizabeth,  and  refolved,  to  come  to  the  and,  while 
afliftance  of  Calais  ; but  a f demand  was  made  by  him,  that  it  fhould  bargained  a- 
bc  put,  by  way  of  fecurity,  into  the  hands  of  the  F.nglilh.  Henry,  bom. foc: 
in  great  indignation  at  this  propofal,  that  feemed  the  more  ungene-  couru'B 
rous,  from  aiming  to  take  advantage  of  his  ftraits,  replied  to  it, 
with  expreflions  of  afperity,  declaring,  he  would  rather  be  robbed 
by  his  enemies,  than  by  his  friends  ; and  that  what  he,  or  any  one, 
loft  by  chances  of  war,  could  be  no  fuch  ground  of  reproach  to  them, 
as  that  which  was  meanly  given  up,  from  timidity.  While  Eflcx 
hovered  upon  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  during  this  altercation,  neither  is  tak?n  h7 
the  time  or  place  of  debarking  his  troops  could  be  agreed  upon ; fo  genrr.d!"1111 
that  the  caftle,  as  well  as  the  town,  of  Calais,  furrendered  to  the 
Archduke.  The  adjacent  forts  of  Guines,  and  Ardres,  foon  follow- 
ed its  example. 

This  paflage,  with  refpett  to  the  lofs  of  Calais,  and  the  part  the 
Englifh  afted  in  it,  is  hurried  overby  Cambden  J,  in  an  abrupt  and 

K k k con- 
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confufed  manner.  Tt  feems  to  be  the  heft  apology  for  the  reflection 
upon  Elilkbeth’s  conduit  contained  in  it,  that  the  warning  given  a- 
boutthe  danger  of  Calais  was  late,  and  communicated  in  an  unfa- 
vourable juncture ; when  the  Englifh  court  was  damped  with  the 
accounts  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  of  Drake,  and  Hawkins, 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  There  followed,  quickly,  an  excui'e  for  the  of- 
fcnfive  propofltion,  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  part  * j who  declared, 
that  her  intention  was  not  to  hold  the  poflcflion  of  Calais,  but  to 
preferve  it  while  Henry  was  occupied  with  other  affairs  of  war, 
from  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy.  Yet  a fubfequent  propo- 
fal,  made  by  Sancy,  and  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  about  reta- 
king that  town,  immediately,  with  the  help  of  Eflex’s  fleet  and  for- 
ces, was  declined.  Tho’  that  favourite  commander  was  fo  far  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  the  arguments  of  the  latter,  as  to  oTTer,  upon  the 
reiinburfcincnt  of  a hundred  thoufand  crowns,  which  the  fitting  out 
of  various  Chips  of  the  fleet,  had  cofl  him  and  his  friends,  to  rclin- 
quifli  his  intended  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Spain  ; the  refolution, 
with  rcfpcCt  to  this,  was  obllruCled;  and  the  Earl,  having  four  tliou- 
fand  pounds  advanced  to  him, out  of  the  Queen’s  exchequer,  was  or- 
dered tofet  fail  for  Cadiz.  The  negotiation,  for  a new  offenfive  league, 
againft  Spain,  now  entered  upon  by  the  French  envoys,  was  attend- 
ed with  1b  many  objections  and  difputes  ftarted  by  the  Lord  Trea- 
furer,  Burleigh,  that  they  were  fevcral  times  on  the  point  of  taking 
their  leave  of  the  court,  without  coming  to  any  conclufion.  The 
arguments  ufed  on  both  Tides,  which  De  Thou  has  ftated,  need  not 
be  rehearfed.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  remarkable  reluc- 
tance which  Elizabeth  difeovered  to  a particular  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  Henry  IV.  at  this  time,  appears  hard  to  be  explained, 
or  accounted  for  ; but  from  one  confideration.  She  was  perfuaded, 
that  Henry  meant  to  make  peace  with  Spain,  and  only  fought  the 
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Credit  of  a league  with  her,  in  order  to  obtain  better  terms*.  This 
is  intimated,  in  Burleigh’s  reafoning  with  the  envoys,  as  a capital 
objection  to  the  propofed  treaty ; and  it  is  affirmed  by  D’Aubigne  f, 
to  have  been  the  real  caufe  of  all  the  coolncfs  on  the  Queen  s part, 
with  refpe£t  to  it ; as  fome  information  had  been  fent  to  her  from 
Paris,  that  rendered  the  fad  credible.  Nothing,  however,  was  more 
unjuft,  than  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  intention  to  Henry ; who, 
though  inclined  to  peace,  was  neither  likely  to  feek  it,  dilhonoura- 
bly,  nor  difpofed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  at  a period,  when  the  ene- 
my appeared  to  have  the  advantage. 

At  laft,  it  appeared  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  ftill  under  the 
influence  of  fufpicion,  could  not  allow  the  French  ambaffadors  to  de- 
part, without  giving  them  fome  teftimony  of  her  union,  and  friend- 
fliip  with  Henry  J.  They  were  acquainted  with  her  confenting  to 
conclude  a treatv  of  confederacy  with  him.  It  was,  foon  after, 
fketched  out,  and  finithed ; but  the  conditions  of  it  were  more  re- 
fer ved*  and  unfavourable,  than  thofe  of  an  alliance  agreed  to  with 
Charles  IX.  The  ftipulatcd  fuccour  was  only  a body  of  four  thou- 
fand  foot;  and  it  was,  in  a manner,  left  to  the  Queen’s  option,  whe- 
ther they  were  to  be  continued  for  fubfequent  years.  The  money 
advanced  by  the  Queen  for  their  pay,  was  to  be  refunded  by  Hen- 
ry j and  fecurity  for  it  given  by  four  hoftages.  If  the  King  flood 
in  need  of  more  foldiers,  the  Queen  engaged  to  raife  them  in  Eng- 
land, upon  the  expencc  being  furnifhed  by  Henry.  For  the  prefent 
year,  it  was,  afterwards,  agreed  that  only  two  thoufand  men  fhould 
be  fent  over  to  France,  for  the  defence  of  Boulogne,  and  Montreuil ; 
and  they  accordingly  failed,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bafkcrvillc.  As  in  this  treaty,  more  of  Cecil’s  narrow-minded  policy, 
than  of  Elizabeth’s  ufual  fpirit,  in  fupporting  her  allies,  was  mani- 
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foiled  ; it  is  prcfumable  that,  in  theabfence  of  Etlex,  and  other  mili- 
tary nobles,  this  minifter’s  party  Was  fo predominant,  in  the  Queen’s 
council,  as  to  direfl  its  refolutions  *.  It  feemed  to  the  French  en- 
voys, that  they  were  inclined  to  enter  into  foine  treaty,  or  con  trad, 
with  Philip  II.  about  the  recovery  of  Calais ; by  exchanging  it  with 
Flufhing,  which  the  Englilh  polTelTcd.  Though  it  is  mod  likely 
that  thiswasonlya  fufpicion,  it  had  fome  influence  in  difpofing  the 
former  to  accept  of  fuch  a league  with  England,  as  could  be  obtain- 
ed. The  ambaffadors  found  little  difficulty  in  engaging  the  States 
of  Holland  to  accede  to  it ; and  Henry  was  fatisfled  to  ratify  it ; it 
not  as  an  advantageous,  at  lead,  as  a ncceflary  and  reputable  alli- 
ance, with  the  two  only  powers  of  Europe  that  were  difpofed  to  af- 
lid  him  in  combating  the  formidable  might  of  the  Catholic  King. 


By  the  lur- 
render  of  La 
Fere  to  Hen- 
ry* 


the  cardi- 
nal's pro- 
grefs  in  the 
campaign  is 
Hopped. 


Before  the  end  of  May,  La  Fere  was  forced  by  Henry  to  capitu- 
late. The  conqucd  of  this  fortrefs  contributed  to  abate  the  great  a- 
larm  occadoned  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  lofs  of  Calais,  which,  in  re- 
ality, might  prove  more  prejudicial  to  his  allies,  the  EngUfli  and 
Dutch,  than  to  France.  He  was.  loon  able  to  dop  the  further  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Archduke  Albert’s  enterprifes ; who,  after  the  taking  of 
Ardres,  found  that,  as  his  army  was  not  llrong  enough  to  keep  the 
field  againd  the  King,  fo  the  lituation  of  affairs,  in  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces, did  not  permit  him  to  continue  the  campaign  in  Picardy  t- 
The  troops  of  the  dates,  efpecially  the  garrifons  of  Breda  and  Ber- 
gen, having  routed  part  of  the  cavalry,  left  for  the  prole<dio;i  of 
Flanders,  made  incurfions,  without  redraint,  into  it,  and  carried  off 
great  booty,  in  various  places.  Having  quitted  Piccardy,  the  Arch- 
duke endeavoured  to  compenfate  thefe  ravages,  by  the  fiege  of 
Huld  X • R cod  him  the  labour  of  near  two  months,  the  lofs  of  a- 
bove  eighteen  hundred  men  ; and,  together  withfevcral  odkers  that 
were  killed,  De  Rofne,  the  chief  advifer  and  conduQor  of  all  his 
military  undertakings,  lod  his  life  by  a mu^et-fhot.  To  his  cha- 

ra&cr. 
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racccr,  fo  eminent  as  a military  chief,  it  is  with  regret  that  we  find 
an  odious  and  dcfpicable  view  of  it  fubjoined,  by  the  hiftorians.  In 
it,  the  qualifications  of  the  head,  cxifting  feparately  from  thofe  of 
the  heart,  every  fenfe  of  private  virtue,  and  of  moral  obligation, 
feemed  to  be  bl  itted  out.  Crafty,  faithlefs,  avowedly  diflblute  in 
principles,  as  well  as  in  his  conduct ; alike  profufe  of  his  own,  and 
of  other  people’s  property  ; the  ['worn  vaflal  of  war,  and  dependent 
upon  it  for  all  his  fame  and  fortune  ; infenfible  to  friendfhip,  but 
from  intereft  or  pleafurc;  the  word  of  the  hateful  difpofitions  found 
in  the  abandoned  foldier  of  fortune,  cruelty  only  excepted,  were 
combined  in  him.  Yet  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  fubi’equent  go- 
vernors of  the  Netherlands,  not  only  found  their  account  in  taking 
the  aid  of  Rofne’s  fingular  abilities  for  war  ; but  it  is  remarked 
that,  after  his  death,  the  renown,  and  fucccfs  of  the  Spanifh  arms, 
in  the  Low'  Countries,  were  much  diminilhed  and  obfeured.  Exam- 
ples of  fucli  characters,  in  which  the  mental  powers,  with  all  the  de- 
pravations of  vice,  may  be  feen  prevalent  to  fo  high  a degree,  arc 
rare,  like  the  prodigies  of  nature. 

In  the  reccls  of  the  Archduke’s  army,  the  King  was  afliduous  in 
[Lengthening  the  frontier  towns  and  garrifons  of  Piccardy  *,  and 
appointing  fuch  officers  to  command  in  them,  as  he  judged  would 
difeharge  their  duty,  with  molt  vigilance  and  fidelity  ; a matter  of 
the  greater  confequejnee,  after  the  advantages  gained  by  the  enemy 
in  that  quarter.  The  Marlhal  Biron,  being  left  with  a detachment 
of  troops,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  advanced  into  Artois,  took 
the  caftle  of  Imbercourt,  and  defeated  the  Marquis  of  Varambon* 
who  came  with  fix  hundred  cavalry,  to  relieve  it.  The  Marquis 
himfelf,  and  the  Count  de  Montccuculi,  being  taken  prifoners  in  the 
combat,  a ranfom  of  forty  thoufand  crowns  was  paid  for  their  li- 
berty. 

* De  Serres,  D’Aubign*,  ibid.  chap.  15. 
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berty.  An  attempt  to  furprife  the  city  of  Arras  failed  with  Biron ; 
but,  continuing  his  hoBilc  incurfions,  he  pillaged  various  places,  and 
Bored  the  garrifotis  of  Piccardy  with  the  cattle  and  provilions  that 
were  carried  off  from  them.  Many  important  affairs  now  required 
the  King’s  prefence  in  Paris  j and,  among  ft  others,  the  reception  of 
Alexander  de  Mcdicis,  the  Cardinal  of  Florence  ; whom  the  Pope 
had  commilTioned  to  be  his  legate  in  France.  Clement  VIII.  * could 
not  have  better  tdtified  his  regard  to  the  peace  of  France,  than  by 
the  appointment  of  this  Cardinal  to  execute  this  fun&ion.  In  ge- 
neral eflccm  and  reputation  for  his  knowledge  and  experience,  both 
in  the  civil  and  ccclcfiaftical  affairs  of  Bates,  as  well  as  refpcctablc 
for  the  dignity  of  his  family  ; he  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  temperate  management  of  thofe  of  France,  in  this  delicate 
conjun&urc.  From  his  connections,  friendly  to  its  crown  and  mo- 
narchy, from  his  natural  genius,  the  promoter  of  concord  and  tran- 
quility ; he  employed  all  that  prudence  and  ingenuity  by  which  lie 
was  diBinguifhed,  in  obliterating  the  vcBiges  of  fanatic  rage,  and 
diffufing  the  principles  of  peace  and  unanimity  through  all  the  or- 
ders of  the  kingdom.  Unmoved  by  the  murmurs*  of  the  catholic 
zealots,  he  replied,  in  general,  to  all  their  infinuations  about  the 
danger  of  the  public  toleration  of  heretics ; that  peace  was  neceffary 
for  the  prefent  fafety  of  the  Bate  ; and  that  the  catholic  religion 
could  never  be  fecurcd,  while  the  kingdom  itfelf  felt  the  leaB  Block 
of  civil  difeord.  Henry  received  him  as  the  friend  of  the  Bate;  and 
prevailed  with  the  parliament  to  pafs  from  its  exceptions  to  fcveral 
claufes  in  the  Pope’s  brief,  or  mandate,  for  the  execution  of  his  of- 
fice ; which  was  to  be  entered  into  the  records  of  that  court.  This 
indulgence  was  not  only  ufed  by  him  with  the  utmoB  moderation  ; 
but,  befides  his  induflry  to  promote  the  internal  tranquility  of 
France,  his  more  enlarged  views  of  the  political  intcrcB  of  Europe, 

appro- 
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approved  by  Clement  VIII.  induced  him  to  be  the  negotiator  of  a 
peace  between  France  and  Spain.  Henry,  deiirous  to  apply,  in  this 
favourable  fcafon,  every  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom 
from  its  many  maladies,  convocatcd  an  aflcmbly  of  th c Notables,  or 
little  dates" at  Rouen  ; the  hiftory  of  which  will  l>e  unfolded  in  the 
following  chapter. 


Book  III> 
1596. 


» To  conclude  the  prefent  one,  no  narrative  appears  to  be  more  ap- 
pofitc  and  interefting  than  that  of  the  Englilh  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard,  and  the  Earl  of  Eflcx,  a- 
gainft  Spain.  The  fitting  out  of  this  naval  armament  fhowed  that 
Elizabeth,  notwithftanding  the  affected  nicety  of  her  council,  in  ^Earitf 
concluding  the  league  with  Henry  IV.  wanted  neither  the  refolu-  Eflcxs  op- 
tion, nor  ability,  of  annoying  the  grand  difturber  of  the  peace  of  the  coad  of 
Europe  *.  Though  it  confided  of  only  feventeen  men  of  war,  of  sPain- 
the  royal  navy,  and  twenty-two  large  (hips,  furnrfhed  by  the  States 
of  Holland;  yet,  with  the  tranfports,  and  dorc-lhips,  and  pinnaces, 
the  whole  fleet  amounted  to  a hundred  and  fifty  fail.  On  board  of 
it  were  carried  fix  thoufand  regular  foldicrs,  and  a thoufand  volun- 
teers, befides  the  teamen  and  mariners.  With  this  navy,  the  Eng- 
lifh  commanders  proceeding  to  Cadiz,  fird  engaged  in  the  bay  with 
the  Spanifh  galleons  ; and,  having  forced  them  to  retire,  under  the 
cover  of  the  land-forts,  upon  a clofer  afl'ault,  feveral  of  them  were 
deferted  by  the  Spaniards,  fome  of  which  were  fired  and  blown  up; 
and  two  capital  ones  were  taken  ; while  the  red  efcaped  by  means 
of  a bridge,  at  the  idhmus  of  Cadiz  ; which  was  fo  conllrudcd,  as 
to  aid  their  retreat  into  the  open  fea,  on  the  other  fide.  Upon  the 
forces  being  landed  by  Eflcx,  the  town  itfelf  was  taken ; and  all  the 
merchant-flops  in  the  harbour,  which  were  many,  and  richly  laden, 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  Englifli.  But,  while  a debate  arofe  a- 

bout 
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Book  III.  bout  the  ranfoming  of  the  latter,  they  were,  after  being  difburdened 
of  their  freights,  fet  on  fire,  by  the  order  of  the  Duke  de  Medina 
Sidonia.  The  deftrudtion  of  fliips,  and  naval  (lores,  the  capture  of 
two  galleons,  and  much  brafs  ordnance,  together  with  the  vafl  boo- 
ty and  pillage  of  Cadiz,  were  reckoned,  at  a grofs  computation,  to 
have  coll  the  Spaniards  twenty  millions, of  ducats.  As  there  were 
many  private  adventurers  in  this  expedition,  the  fear  of  lofing  what 
they  had  gained,  ob fir udied  the  refolution  of  the  chief  command- 
ers, to  extend  their  advantages  over  the  enemy,  by  waiting,  at  the 
Azore  Iflands,  for  the  coming  of  the  Weft  Indian  carracks.  Every 
Captain  lioiftcd  fail  for  England  ; and  the  whole  fleet,  except  the 
Dutch  fliips,  foon  took  their  courfe  thither.  What  was  atchieved 
by  them  proved  a confiderablc  blow  to  Spain;  and  appears  to  deferve 
the  more  notice,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  difjwfition  that 
Philip  II.  at  length  difeovered,  to  quit  his  ambitious  projeds,  for 
difmembering  France,  and  accomplifliing  the  thraldom  of  the  other 
principal  Hates  of  Europe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Ajfanbly  of  the  Notables  at  Rouen. Their  Projefl  for  managing 

the  Finances.— Difcontent  of  the  Proteflants. Amiens  furpri- 

fed  by  the  Spaniards. Siege  and  Recovery  of  it  by  Henry. 

Interpofition  of the  Pope  for  a Peace  between  Henry  and  Philip. 

Til E hiflory  now  proceeds  to  exhibit  fomc  civil  tranfa&ions 
of  Henry’s,  which  fhow  him  to  have  been  no  lefs  fkilful  in 
the  affairs  of  peace,  than  in  the  conduct  of  arms  ; and  eminently 
qualified  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  that  crown  his  valour  had  obtain- 
ed, by  the  wifdom  and  equity  of  his  adtniniftration.  The  clofe  of 
the  campaign,  upon  the  accefs  of  winter,  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  holding  an  alfcmbly  of  the  notables  of  the  kingdom;  when, 
from  the  turbulence  which  flill  remained,  the  more  regular,  and  fo- 
lemn  meeting  of  the  llates-gcneral  could  not  be  convocated.  It 
has  been  already  noticed,  how  this  convention  differed  from  that  of 
the  ftates.  Sully  obferves  *,  that  its  peculiar  name  was  invented 
by  the  financiers,  and  lawyers,  as  more  agreeable  to  them  than  that 
of  the  flates ; in  which,  the  diftin&ion  of  the  three  orders  being 
preferved,  they  ranked,  only,  with  the  common  people.  In  the  af— 
fembly  of  the  notables , being  claffed  with  the  nobility,  they  had  the 
faireft  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  fuperior  wealth,  and  magnifi- 
cence, in  the  fplcndor  of  their  equipage,  and  the  train  of  their  at- 
tendants. Perhaps,  as  the  opulence  of  the  commons  ftill  grew  in 
the  monarchy,  above  that  of  many  of  the  nobles,  and  their  interefl 
would  be  advanced  along  with  it;  we  may  reckon  that,  from  this 
motive  of  vanity,  fo  powerful  in  mankind,  the  convention  of  the 

L 1 1 notables 
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notables  would  be  often  preferred  to  the  allembly  of  the  dates ; and 
that,  as  the  Kings  were  averfe  to  the  auguft  name,  and  authority 
of  the  latter,  fo  the  rich  financiers,  and  men  of  the  robe,  would  rea- 
dily confent  to  the  fubftitution  of  the  former  in  its  room.  From 
fuch  trivial  circumftances  do  great  political  revolutions  fometimes 
arife.  A peflilential  diftemper  that  raged  this  year  in  Paris,  occafi- 
oned  the  prefent  atfembly  to  be  appointed,  by  the  King,  at  Rouen; 
and  its  opening  took  place  there,  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

Henry’s  experience  of  all  the  confufion  and  anarchy,  which  the 
civil  broils  had  introduced  into  the  ftate,  had  made  him  extremely 
anxious,  to  find  fomc  remedy  againft  the  continuance  of  it.  Upon 
his  declaration  of  war  againft  Spain,  he  was  rendered  more  fenfible 
of  the  wcaknefs  of  the  royalty ; when,  in  the  diftipation  of  all  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  he  was  obliged  to  call,  into  the  field,  armies 
which  he  could  not  pay  ; or  depend  entirely  on  the  precarious  fer- 
vice  of  his  nobility.  Impoveriflicd  thcmfelves,  .in  the  civil  wars, 
and,  from  habits  of  licence,  prone  to  caprice  and  difeontent,  their 
pun&ual  rendezvous  and  attendance  on  the  campaign,  might  be  re- 
quired ; but  could  not,  always,  be  commanded.  To  thefe  circum- 
ftances  might  moft  of  the  late  difafters,  on  the  frontiers,  be  jullly 
aferibed ; and  the  exiftence  of  them  would  certainly  be  produ&ive 
of  the  fame  confequences.  It  is  affirmed,  by  Sully,  that  there  was  a 
combination  amongft  many  of  the  nobles,  to  increafe  Henry’s  diffi- 
culties, upon  the  view  of  grafting,  upon  them,  a higher  degree  of 
independence  *.  He  relates,  at  large,  a conference  which  the  Duke 
of  Monpenfier  held  with  the  King,  when  embarrafled  with  his  mif- 
fortunes,  about  the  expediency  of  inverting  the  provincial  gover- 
nours,  with  a hereditary  right  to  their  places,  which,  he  alledged,  • 
would  be  the  beft  method  of  enabling  them  to  furnifh,  conftantly, 

the  . 

* Memoirs,  liv.  7. 
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the  requifite  number  of  troops,  for  his  royal  army.  Though  this  Pock  III. 
infblent  propofal  rather  proved  that  there  was  fome  political  tamper-  ,59fi. 
ing  on  the  weak  mind  of  this  young  prince  of  the  blood,  than  any 
prcfumption  formed  among  the  nobles,  that  it  would  ever  be  liftcn- 
ed  to  by  Henry  ; yet  the  general  courfe  of  the  public  affairs,  both 
civil  and  military,  afforded  many  proofs  of  the  decline  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  and  of  the  ruin  that  threatened  the  ftate,  from 
the  incumbered  condition,  and  the  almoft  entire  annihilation  of  the 
royal  revenues.  Abroad,  in  foreign  courts,  Henry’s  flraits  were  ge- 
nerally known ; and  at  home  *,  he  was  fometimes  feen  like  an 
exiled  Prince,  without  the  means  of  fupplyingthe  moft  neceflary  ex- 
pcnces  of  his  houfhold,  and  table.  It  feemcd,  therefore,  that,  either 
fome  reformation  of  thofe  intolerable  abufes  muff  be  made,  or  that 
war,  or  peace,  in  the  kingdom,  would  prove  near  equally  vexatious 
to  the  King  and  the  government. 

From  early  habits  of  frugality,  confonant  to  his  hard  fortune, 

Henry,  notwithftanding  fome  propenfity  to  plcafures,  was  oecono- 
mical.  He  difeovered  a genius  for  order,  in  the  management  of  all 
his  affairs,  which  was  the  more  fingular,  in  one  of  his  great  natu- 
ral vivacity.  His  necefTities,  which  were  daily  increafed,  convin-  Hen!7,’  ft.om 

• 1 r ...  ...  i his  difpofi- 

cmg  him  more  of  the  finking  condition  ot  his  finances  ; he  turned  tion  to  oeco* 
his  thoughts  more  attentively  to  obferve  the  management  of  them.  nomy' 

But  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  revenues  was  a labyrinth,  which  none 
pretended  to  ftudy,  or  to  comprehend;  but  thofe  people,  who  found 
their  intcreft  in  creating  a perplexity  over  them.  Henry  endeavour- 
ed to  check  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  fuperintendent  of  the 
finances,  by  the  appointment  of  an  affiftant-council;  yet  all  the  ab- 
ufes complained  of  remained  in  their  full  force ; and  nothing  but 
the  fame  gulph,  productive  of  poverty  to  the  crown,  and  diftrefs  to 

L 1 1 2 the 
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the  fubjedts,  prefented  itfdf*.  It  was  Sully’s  ardent  genius,  infliga- 
ting  and  fupporting  the  inquifitive  fpirit  of  the  King,  that  proved 
fo  far  effectual,  as  to  penetrate  into  the  myfterious  tranfadtions  of 
the  financiers,  and  to  bring  to  light,  and  expofe  many  of  their  long 
fufpedted,  but,  hitherto,  inexplicable  impofitions,  frauds,  and  ex- 
tortions i'.  The  able  minifter,  defeending  into  the  detail  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  rcccivcrs-general,  and  other  officers  of  the  reve- 
nues, became  acquainted,  gradually,  with  all  the  abufes  committed 
by  them  ; and  exerting  fome  efforts  to  reform  them,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  withfland  thole  virulent  reproaches,  which  men,  enriched 
by  their  artificial  frauds,  are  furc  to  vent  againlt  the  detedlors  of 
them.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  affembly  at  Rouen,  De 
Roni  returned,  from  a furvey  of  fome  diftridts,  with  a colledlion  of 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  crowns ; mod  part  of  which  would  have 
been  loft  to  the  government. 

For  a confiderable  time,  perfuaded  that  a council,  eftabliftied  by 
him,  could  not  become  a combination  for  robbery  on  the  public, 
Henry  had  tried  various  methods  to  engage  the  members  of  it  to 
more  fidelity  and  diligence.  Finding  this  experiment  ineffedtual, 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  only  remaining  and  conftitutional  one ; which 
was  that  of  the  prefent  convention  of  the  notables  No  Prince 
could  fhow  more  deference  to  a national  affembly,  than  what  Hen- 
ry teftified  upon  this  occafion.  His  fpeech,  and  his  behaviour,  at 
its  commencement-,  and  his  compliance  with  its  refolutions,  were  a 
proof  of  the  patriotifm  of  his  heart  ; which,  after  the  numberlcfs 
toils  he  had  fuftained,  in  refeuing  the  ftatc  from  ruin,  appeared  to 
feel  the  warmeft  glow  of  public  affedtion,  upon  his  beholding,  for 
the  firft  time,  its  reprefentatives  met  together  in  peace,  and  in  a ca- 
pacity 

• Perefixe,  Hiftoirc,  o£l.  edit.  p.  19.  Troifiemc  partie.  f Ibid.  p.  22. 
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pacify  of  turning  that  concord  he  had  promoted  amongft  them;  to  Book  III. 
the  general  benefit  of  his  people.  It  was  evinced,  indeed,  by  his 
addrefs  to  the  alTembly,  that  great,  and  heroic  minds,  are  unaffect- 
ed with  that  jealoufy,  of  diminifhing  their  dignity  and  power,  which 
others,  from  a confeioufnefs  of  weaknefs,  and  inability  to  fupport 
their  authority,  arc  apt  to  difeover.  After  declaring  that  he  had 
not  called  them  together,  as  fome  of  his  predeceffors  had  done,  to  n-uity^a 
approve,  implicitly,  his  will  and  pleafure,  but  to  receive  their  ad- 
vice, as  a national  council,  in  the  moft  important  concerns  of  the 
public,  and  to  follow  it  with  attention ; he  added,  “ Thefe  are  fenti- 
ments,  which  Kings  and  conquerors  have  feldom  expreffed  ; efpe- 
cially  when  their  grey  hairs,  and  their  experience,  entitl  d them  to 
demand  a blind  obedience  ; but  the  fincere  affeXion  I feel  for  the 
people  of  my  kingdom,  and  my  eager  defirc  to  promote,  by  any 
means,  their  welfare,  incite  me,  not  only  to  defpife  this  formal,  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  Princes,  but,  on  account  of  the  public  good,  to 
eflccm  every  thing  eafy  and  honourable  tor  me.”  Henry,  having 
delivered  his  fpeech,  withdrew  with  his  train  of  attendants,  and  moft 
of  the  members  of  his  council ; that  it  might  be  apparent  that  he 
permitted  the  affcmbly  to  proceed,  with  all  freedom,  in  their  delibe- 
rations. 

The  general  account  of  the  procedure  and  refolutions  of  this  af- 
fembly  of  the  notables,  as  fketched  out  in  the  memoirs  of  Sully,  is 
prefaced  and  interfperfed,  with  fevcral  political  reflexions,  and  ar- 
guments; from  which  the  little  fignificance,  or  abfolute  inutility,  of 
fuch  national  conventions,  to  any  important  ptirpofe  of  legiflation, 
is  inferred*.  Upon  the  principles,  and  in  the  ufual  drain  of  the 
favourers  of  monarchy,  and  the  advcrfarics  of  a mixed,  or  arifto- 
cratical  government ; he  confiders  the  difference  of  opinion,  the 

emu- 
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Book  111.  emulation  in  debate,  the  party-fpirit,  and  the  oppofition  of  intereft, 
which  take  place  in  them,  as  invincible  impediments,  both  to  the 
General  con-  unanimity,  and  the  wifdom  of  their  determinations.  Yet,  in  va- 
fi iterations  rious  nations,  the  moll  wife,  and  juft  laws,  have  iflfued  from  popu- 

with  relpecl  J ... 

to  the  utility  lar  affemblies ; and,  unlcfs  we  fuppofe  that  Kings  and  their  mini- 
of  the  Bates.  flcrsare  gorn  with  a legiflative  genius,  the  lame  objection,  with  al-  . 
moft  equal  force,  may  be  made  to  the  debates,  and  dilleniions,  that 
arife  in  the  councils  of  Princes.  Sully’s  hiftory  of  Henry’s  coun- 
cil exemplifies  difagreemeut  in  opinion,  jealoufy  of  each  other,  a- 
tnongft  its  members,  and,  in  his  conception,  uo  lefs  grofs  errors  in 
judgment,  than  any  ariftocratical  afi'etnbly  could  commit.  In  France, 
when  the  government  had  affumed  both  the  form  and  fpirit  of  a 
monarchy;  they  long  complained,  that  the  meetings  of  the  notables, 
and  of  the  ftates-gcncral,  were  productive  of  little  national  benefit. 

It  would  have  been,  indeed,  a miracle,  in  politics,  if,  fummoned  to- 
gether>  not  above  once  or  twice,  in  a reign,  and  then,  generally,  up- 
on feme  particular  project  of  the  court ; thofc  afl'cmblics  had  difeo- 
vered  a capacity  to  invent,  and  apply  the  proper  remedies  to  the 
numberlefs  diforders,  and  abufes,  that  were  complained  of,  and  felt, 
in  all  the  branches  of  government.  In  effect,  difearded  from  the 
political  fyftem  of  the  ftate,  as  they  were  excentric  to  it,  they  were 
preferved  in  exiftence,  only  to  uphold,  in  the  times  of  confufion, 
the  unftable  fabric  of  the  fovereign  power.  Whilft  they  anfwered 
this  general  purpofe,  and  that  of  giving  the  public  fandion  to  the 
fubfidies,  the  Kings  were  jealous  of  their  exertion  of  legiflative 
powers,  and  fufpeded  their  ads  and  decrees ; and  with  fomc  rea- 
fon,  as  they  proceeded,  often,  upon  the  old  ariftocratical  plan.  It 
is  one  of  Sully’s  exceptions  to  the  procedure  of  the  ftates,  at  this 
time,  that  they  conformed  not  their  decifions  to  the  change  that  had 
enfued  in  the  government ; but  revived  obfolete  ftatutes  and  regu- 
lations. Upon  thefe,  however,  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles  being  fupported,  it  was  not  furprifing,  that  they  endeavour- 
ed 
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ed  to  prefcrve  them  in  force.  From  the  abflrad  De  Thou  has  given 
of  the  decrees  that  were  pafled,  in  the  aflembly  *,  it  appears  that  fc- 
vcral  of  them  were  calculated  in  favour  of  the  nobility. 

It  may  be  reckoned  that  the  ariftocratic  fpirit  had  alfo  confidcr- 
able  influence,  in  didating  the  new  project  of  the  aflembly,  with 
refped  to  the  management  of  the  revenues  j\  It  was  propofed 
that  a council,  having,  as  Sully  reports,  the  defignation  of  the  Council 
of  Reafon , fhould  be  cftablilhed.  Its  members  were,  firft,  to  be  no- 
minated by  the  aflembly,  and,  afterwards,  by  the  fovereign  courts. 
To  this  council,  half  of  the  entire  revenue  was  to  be  afligned,  under 
the  charge,  and  obligation  of  paying  out  of  it,  all  the  debts,  and  ar- 
rears, due  by  the  crown,  and  the  falaries  and  penlions  of  the  civil 
officers ; and  likewife,  the  cxpences  of  all  public  works.  The  other 
part  was  to  be  retained  by  the  King,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
houfhold,  for  his  charges  in  war,  in  embafiies,  and  foreign  tranfac- 
tions ; and  in  the  payment  of  the  officers  of  his  court.  It  was  efti- 
mated,  at  a grofs  computation,  that  the  whole  revenues  might  a- 
mount  to  thirty  millions  of  livres  ; or,  as  De  Thou  ftates  the  ac- 
count of  them,  to  nine  million,  eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
The  deficiency,  that  might  be  fuppofed,  in  this  eftimatc,  was  to  be 
fnpplied  by  a new  tax.  So  flrange  a projed,  which,  befides  being 
difhonourable  and  injurious  to  the  King,  appeared  to  be  liable  to 
various  objedions,  that  proved  it  to  be  inexpedient,  and  im'pradi- 
cablc,  was,  vet,  by  Henry’s  feeming  approbation  of  it,  allowed  to 
he  fo  far  profecuted,  that  this  council  of  reafon  was  formed,  by  the 
cledion  of  the  notables.  It  was,  as  Sully  relates  it,  his  private  ad- 
vice to  his  maftcr,  not  to  rejed  the  relolution  of  the  aflembly,  as  his 
council  had  voted  ; but  to  fuffer  its  chimerical  fchetne  to  pafs  into 
experiment ; which  would,  infallibly,  ifl'ue  in  the  proof  of  its  abfur- 

dity, 

* Thuan.  lib.  117.  p.  696.  ■)■  Ibid. 
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Book  III.  dity,  and  in  its  quick  abortion.  Henry,  having  made  choice  of  the 
be^»  and  moft  improveable  part  of  the  revenue,  for  his  portion, 
gave  up  the  other,  to  the  council  of  reafon.  The  predicted  confe- 
quence  fpeedily  enfued.  The  oeconomical  council,  refponlible  for 
the  debts  of  the  crown,  without  fuflicient  funds, or  credit;  was  pre- 
fcntly  entangled  in  a maze  of  difficulties.  Incapable,  by  any  ef- 
forts, to  extricate  thcmfelves,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  its  mem- 
bers petitioned  the  King  to  be  difeharged,  from  their  too  prefump- 
vhich  i flues  tuous  and  impracticable  function.  The  refult  of  the  whole  was, 
attainment  that  Henry  became  more  abfolute  matter  over  his  own  council  of 
abfoluM  dif-  thc  finances » and>  by  introducing  Sully,  firft,  into  the  principal 
pofal  of  management,  and  then  into  the  office  ot  fuperintendent  of  them, 
thcm-  brought  about  the  moft  fignal,  and  momentuous  reformation  of 
their  abufes  ; and  the  improvement  of  all  the  branches  of  them. 

The  particular  account  of  it,  is  only  to  be  found  in  thc  memoirs  of 

this  able  and  induftrious  ftatefman.  1 hofe  who  know,  that  thc  firft  | 

edition  of  them  difeovers  their  compilement  by  fecretaries,  and  that 

the  more  approved  publication  of  them  has  undergone  alterations, 

in  form  and  ftyle,  regret  thc  imperfeaion  of  the  original  memoirs, 

as  a lofs  to  hiftory,  which  can  never  be  fully  repaired. 

Whilft  the  winter  was  fpent  in  thc.  deliberations  of  the  ftates,  and 
in  raffing  fubfidies  for  the  enfuing  campaign ; Henry  had  a refpite 
from  that  inceffant  aCtion,  and  labour,  in  which  it  feemed  to  be  his 
fortune,  in  life,  to  be  ever  employed.  The  entertainments  ufual  in 
the  metropolis,  at  that  feafon,  were  promoted,  and  multiplied,  by 
the  peculiar  reliffi,  which  thc  uncommon  tranquility  of  the  ftatc, 

While  the  and  Henry’s  mild  adminiftration,  added  to  them.  Ballets,  and 
plays  much  plays,  were  given,  in  their  turns,  by  the  chief  nobility ; who  drove 
gaiety, amt  *Q  onc  anothcr,  in  the  fplendor  and  elegance  ot  them.  Gal- 

thc  catholics  lantry,  unmixed  with  military  adventures,  or  only  with  their  dra- 
vitli  Henry  1 matic 

takes  place ; 
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matic  fhow,  had  alfo  its  fhare  in  them  *.  The  language  which  the 
Cardinal  Legate  conftantly  held  about  the  mediation  of  a peace, 
and  towards  which  it.  was  known  he  had  taken  fotne  fteps,  had  a 
great  influence  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  inoft  difafFcRed  and 
turbulent ; and  the  violent  catholicks,  finding  no  encouragement 
given  by  him,  to  their  fanatical  or  factious  extravagancies,  began  to 
renounce,  or  forget  them,  amidfi  the  general  enjoyment  of  peace 
that  diffufed  itfelf.  Of  all  the  parties,  the  proteflants,  believing 
themfelves  to  be  neglc&ed  and  difregarded  by  Henry,  diicovercd,  a- 
bout  this  time,  the  mod  difeontent.  Having  waited  fo  long,  tor 
what  they  accounted  the  recompence  due  from  him,  for  the  blood 
of  their  families  ihed  in  his  behalf,  and  for  their  many  and  faithful 
fervices;  they  now  loft  all  patience,  on  account  of  the  delay  that 
was  made,  about  the  concelfion  of  a more  favourable  edict.  One 
principal  reafon  which  the  King  had  for  deferring  it  was  the  caufe 
of  their  diftruft  and  fear.  He  wilhed,  before  proceeding  to  this  nc- 
ceflary  and  juft  meafure,  to  have  his  reconciliation  with  the  court 
of  Rome  entirely  completed ; and,  by  that  means,  a general  do- 
meftic  peace  reftored.  The  more  they  faw  this  amicable  coalition 
take  place,  their  apprehenfions  of  his  becoming  alienated  from  them 
increafed  f.  To  pacify  them,  in  the  mean  time,  Henry,  at  their  re- 
queft,  gave  them  permiflion  to  hold  an  affembly  of  their  deputies 
at  Loudun.  Under  this  authority,  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Tri- 
mouille,  as  well  as  their  other  inferior  chieftains,  repaired  to  it.  The 
report  made,  at  court,  of  the  fpeeches  delivered,  and  of  the  remon- 
ftrances  framed,  in  their  meetings,  gave  public  offence  and  jealoufy 
of  their  defign  J.  A council  was  called  by  the  King,  to  deliberate 
upon  it ; and  to  eonfider  of  a requeft  that  had  been  made  by  them, 
for  fending  commiffinners  to  treat  with  them,  upon  the  articles, 
of  the  new  edid.  Upon  this  occafion,  fomc  catholic  counfellors 

M m m were 

• D’Arila,  liv.  15.  „f  Thuau.  lib.  117.  p.  690.  $ D’Aubigne,  lir.  5.,. 
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were  inclined  to  blow  up  the  fparks  of  refentment.  But,  to  their 
furprife,  and  the  King’s  great  fatisfa&ion,  fo  far  was  this  fpirit  of 
enmity  and  difeord  abated,  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  late 
head  of  the  league,  was  the  firft  to  oppofe  their  motions.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  opinion  he  gave,  which,  honourably  for  his  character, 
expreffed  his  renunciation  of  former  animofity,  in  a queihon  lhat 
concerned  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  j it  was  refolved,  that  fome 
proper  commiflioners  ihould  be  lent  to  the  aflembly  of  the  prote- 
ftants,  to  confer  with  them  upon  their  demands  ; and  to  fketch  nut, 
in  concert  with  them,  the  articles  of  an  edift.  Vic  D’  Emery,  coun- 
fellor  of  hate,  and  Calignon,  Chancellor  of  Navarre,  botli  eminent 
lawyers,  were  fixed  upon,  for  this  purpofe,  by  the  King.  De  Thou, 
who,  about  this  time,  attained  the  rank  of  firft  prefident  in  the 
parliament,  and  the  Count  de  Schomberg,  were  firft  appointed  in 
the  commiifion.  But  they  were  excufed  from  adling  immediately, 
on  account  of  their  being  employed  in  managing  a treaty  with  the 
Duke  of  Mercoeur. 

The  gay  diverfions  of  Paris  ftill  proceeded ; and,  in  the  midft 
of  debates  about  the  finances,  the  fcheme  of  the  enfuing  cam- 
paign remained  unfettled  ; when  the  news  of  Amiens  being  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  came,  like  the  fudden  * burft  of  thunder,  to  amaze 
and  confound  the  court.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  what  an  excef- 
five  alarm,  and  general  difmay,  arole,  upon  this  unlucky  intelligence 
being  fpread  abroad.  The  court  and  city,  alike,  felt  the  conlterna- 
tiont,  and  the  King,  contagioufly,  for  fome  fpace  of  time,  was 
feen  affe&ed  with  the  moft  gloomy  ideas  of  this  difafter.  It 
was  vilible,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  French  was  changeable  into  de- 
prelTion,  from  adverfe  accidents ; and,  alfo,  that  the  apparent  tran- 
quility of  the  ftate  was  eafily  fufceptible  of  perturbation.  The 

< over- 

* Thuau.  lib.  118.  p.  735.  D’Aubigne,  lir.  4.  chap.  17.  f Mcm.dc  Sully, 
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overthrown  hopes  of  the  difaffcded  fceraed  to  revive.  The  Duke 
of  Mercoeur  difcontinued  his  trc.it/  ; and  the  proteftant  chiefs,  by 
their  1‘ullen  fcceffion,  contributed  to  weaken  the  King’s  army. 
Henry  was  the  fir tT  in  refuming  his  wonted  intrepidity;  an..,  as  if 
he  had  been  blan.eable  for  the  late  intermilfion  of  his  military  la- 
bours, he  was  heard  to  fay,  “ I have  long  enough  played  the  part  of 
the  King  of  France.  It  is  time  for  me  to  refuincthatofthe  King  of 
Navarre.”  In  a juft  eftimatc,  the  lofs  of  Amiens,  the  capital  of  Pi- 
cardy, and  the  key,  on  that  fide,  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  center 
of  the  kingdom,  was  really  alarming,  and  a dangerous  addition  to 
the  enemy’s  conquefts  on  the  frontiers.  It  was  a large,  populous, 
and  well  fortified  place  ; and  prefented,  to  the  King’s  view,  all  the 
difficulties  and  accidents  that  might  attend  a long,  tedious,  and 
expenfive  fiegc,  which  was  the  moft  troublefbme  of  all  military  ope- 
rations. But  there  was  nothing  fo  formidable  in  this  poffeffion  of 
Amiens  by  the  Spaniards,  as  was  generally  apprehended.  It  was 
taken  by  furprife  ; and,  by  one  of  thofe  ftratagems,  which  are  very 
rarely  fuccefsful.  One  Spanifh  Captain’s  attention  and  artifice  had 
effectuated  the  exploit.  Teillo  de  Portocarciro,  governor  of  Dour- 
lens,  who  knew  the  city,  when  in  the  power  of  the  league,  and  un- 
derftood  that,  from  a vain  prefumption  in  its  numerous  militia,  it 
had  declined  receiving  a garrifon  of  regular  troops,  thought  it  no 
impracticable  fcheme  to  attempt  to  furprife  one  of  the  gates ; which, 
in  the  day-time,  were  carelefsly  guarded  by  the  city-bands.  He 
chofe  Sunday  for  executing  his  ftratagem,  when  attendance  on 
mafs  thinned  the  irregular  guards.  An  ambul'cadc,  of  a fufficient 
number  of  troops,  was  prepared  ; and,  by  a night-march,  lodged 
within  the  proper  diftance  of  the  city.  Two  or  three  waggons, 
loaded  with  facks  of  fruit,  and  driven  on,  by  fome  foldiers,  in  the 
difguife  of  peafants,  were  made  advance  towards  the  draw-bridge 
of  the  gate.  Upon  its  being  let  down,  without  fufpicion,  one  of  the 
carts,  in  palling  it,  w-as  induftrioufly  overturned.  The  few  guards 
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were  (tabbed  by  the  foldiers,  and  Portocareiro,  advancing  with  four 
thoufand  five  hundred  foldiers,  found  cafy  accefs  into  the  town ; 
and  foon  commanded  the  fubmiffion  of  the  altomlhed  inhabitants. 
As  their  obftinate  refufal  of  a garrifon,  and  not  the  King’s  neglcdt, 
expofed  the  city  to  be  furprifed  in  this  manner ; fo  the  achievement 
ilfelf  was  no  proof  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy’s  forces  in  that 
quarter.  The  contrary  happened  at  this  time  to  be  true.  The  Arch- 
duke * never  found  fo  much  difficulty  in  recruiting  his  army ; and 
his  want  of  money,  which  principally  gave  occafion  to  it,  was  like- 
ly to  produce  mutiny,  and  defertion  among  his  troops  f.  Philip, 
in  the  end  of  the  preceeding  year,  to  fave  his  treafurc,  had  ftopt  thp 
premiums  allowed  to  the  merchants  and  bankers;  and,  by  this  pro- 
cedure, as  formerly  happened,  the  whole  courfe  of  pecuniary  tranf- 
a&ions  and  exchange,  over  Italy  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  was  thrown  into  confufion. 

When  Henry,  in  defiance  of  apparent  difficulties,  not  only  difre- 
garded  the  propofals  ftill  made  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  for  negocia- 
ting  a peace  J,  but  declared,  that  he  would  not  hear  of  them,  until 
Amiens  was  recovered  ; it  feemed,  to  many,  that  he  embraced  too 
hcadftrong  and  hazardous  a refolution.  Yet  the  trial  of  his  abili- 
ties, in  this  perplexing  conjuncture,  difeovered  how  much  they 
were  fuperior  to  the  eftimate,  both  of  his  friends  and  of  his  ene- 
mies. By  the  help  of  Sully’s  induftry  and  circumfpection,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  finances,  he  quickly  found  a refource  for  the  necefla- 
ry  fupplv  of  money,  from  which,  Philip  II.  with  all  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies,  had  excluded  himfclf  §.  An  army,  not  numerous  in- 
deed, but  equal  to  the  enterprife,  compofcd  of  the  bell  troops,  and 
provided  with  a train  of  five  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  inverted 
Amiens,  in  the  month  of  May.  As  had  been  forefeen,  the  Spani- 
ards, 

• Tinian,  ibid.  t Ibid.  lib.  117.  p.  71  j.  D’ Avila,  ibid.  JMcm.de 
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ards,  fenfible  of  the  vaft  importance  of  the  place,  had  increafed  its  Book  III. 
garrifon  to  above  fix  thoufand  men;  and  Portocareiro  appeared  de- 
termined  to  -hold  the  conqudl  he  had  made,  and  that  highly  railed 
his  fame,  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  defence,  accordingly,  was  ob- 
(linate,  and  the  fiege  was  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  fummer. 

But,  in  comparifon  with  the  hardlhips  that  Henry’s  troops  ufually 
encountered,  upon  fuch  occafions,  it  proved  rather  a kind  of  recre- 
ation to  them.  Such  order  was  eftablifhed,  with  refpett  to  every  whoferedo- 

ratios  of  or- 

thing  in  the  camp;  and  fuch  provifion  made  for  all  the  military  ex-  dcr  in  the  fi- 
igencics,  and  even  for  the  convenient  and  agreeable  accommoda-  c^‘_ 
tion  of  the  officers  and  foldiers,  that  it  was  faid,  as  D’Aubignt;  re-  fpicuous. 
ports*,  that  the  King  had  brought  Paris  before  Amiens.  The  la- 
dies of  the  court,  as  well  as  Henry’s  miftrefs,  came  to  the  camp,  as 
the  place  of  entertainment  f.  Sully  carried  to  it  fifteen  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  every  month,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops ; who 
were  never  before  acquainted  with  fuch  regular  difburfements  of  their 
arrears.  The  whole  fcenc  of  the  fiege,  which  appeared,  in  theprofpc£t, 
fo  tremendous  to  the  court,  afforded  a fignal  teftimony  of  the  advan- 
tage already  gained  by  the  dawn  of  domeftic  peace;  and  which  Hen- 
ry’s affiduous  fuperintendenceof  every  branch  of  the  political  and  ci- 
vil government,  was  feen,  thus  early,  to  have  promoted.  Sully  X 
remarks,  that  it  was  not  intermitted,  during  his  occupations  in  the 
camp  ; and  that,  while  the  fiege  of  Amiens  lafted,  the  number  of 
letters  he  received  from  the  King,  relative  to  his  finances,  or  affairs 
of  (late,  made  up  a moll  furprifing  collc&ion. 

The  great  trial  for  the  relief  of  Amiens  was  now  made,  ’ 
by  the  Archduke  marching  up  with  his  army,  drawn  toge- 
ther with  difficulty,  but  which,  in  number,  nearly  equalled  Septan.  15. 
that  of  the  King.  The  hiflorians  vary,  indeed,  with  refpeft 
to  this  point ; and  their  accounts  of  the  conduct  and  manoeu- 
vres 

• Ibid.  f Ibid.  liv.  9.  Than.  lib.  1 18.  p.  738.  } Ibid. 
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vres  of  the  generals,  on  both  fulcs,  do  not  altogether  corrc- 
fpond*.  It  is  laid,  that  the  Archduke  had  an  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating, through  the  King’s  camp,  into  the  town,  and,  perhaps,  of 
effeduating  a greater  achievement,  which  he  let  flip,  from  too 
much  caution.  Nothing  but  experience  in  war,  can  teach  the  ad- 
vantage that  may  be  taken  of  the  firft  furprife  of  the  enemy’s  army, 
and  direct  to  the  improvement  of  thofe  deciftvc  moments,  upon 
which  it  depends.  But  the  aflault  of  Henry’s  trenches,  and  camp, 
if  it  had  been  practicable,  was  an  affair  that  exceeded  the  Ar.chdukc’s 
capacity  in  the  military  fciencc.  He  found  himfelf,  next  day,  after 
the  firft  advancement  of  his  light  troops  towards  the  King’s  + 
works,  in  fuch  a fituation,  that  it  was  plain  he  knew  not  what  was 
to  be  done.  He  retreated,  therefore,  without  having  thrown  one  , 

Angle  company  of  foldiers  into  Amiens,  or  given  any  diflurbance 
that  was  confiderable,  to  the  fiege.  D’ Avila,  generally  partial  to 
the  Italian  and  Spanifh  generals  and  foldiers,  magnifies  the  military  , 

fkill  and  difciplinc  they  Ihowed  in  retiring,  without  being  forced  to 
a battle,  or  incurring  any  hurtful  aflault,  from  Henry.  But  Sully  £ 
afl'ures  us,  that  the  King  was  not  difpofed  to  any  great  effort,  to 
prevent  their  retreat ; from  a prudent  refolution  to  preferve  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained,  in  reducing  the  town.  It  was  loon  evinced 
to  be  final,  by  Amiens  being  furrendered  by  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
tenegro, after  Portocareiro’s  death,  within  ten  days.  As  nothing 
of  importance  was  accomplilhcd,  by  either  of  the  armies,  in  the 
fhort  remainder  of  the  campaign  ; it  proved,  alfo,  to  be  the  conclu- 
five  feene  of  the  war  with  Spain.  In  the  reduction  of  Amiens,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Englifh  auxiliary  troops,  to  the 
number  of  four  thoufand,  bore  their  Ihare  of  military  toil,  and  fame. 

By  the  furnilhing  of  them,  Elifabeth  Ihowed,  notwithftanding  her 
referve  in  the  laft  treaty,  that  the  fupi>ort  of  the  French  monarchy, 

againff 

- Tinian.  Ibid.  p.  347.  D’Avila,  ibid.  Mem- dc  Sully.  f D’ Avila,  ibid. 
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againft  the  invafions  of  Spain,  and  efpecially  in  favour  of  Hen-  Boo*  III. 
ry  IV.  was  an  object,  too  interfiling  to  be  ever  forfaken  or  negledled 
by  her.  ,W7‘ 

The  foreign  war,  as  well  as  the  domeftic  flame  which  agitated 
the  kingdom,  was  now  brought  to  fuch  a period,  that  Henry  had  it 
in  his  power  to  extricate  France,  with  honour,  from  the  one,  and 
to  extinguifh  all  the  remains  of  the  other.  Before  Amiens  was  ta- 
ken, various  follicitations  had  been  ufed,  by  the  Cardinal  legate, 
with  the  King,  to  allow  of  a treaty  of  peace;  with  refped  to  which, 
it  was  known,  that  the  Archduke,  having  the  profped  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  was  well  inclined.  To  obviate  the  Thcintcrp*. 
fcruple,  which  two  fuch  adverfaries,  as  Henry  and  Philip,  enter-  Po^.top'ro- 
tained,  about  cither  of  them  appearing  to  be  thefirft  to  yield  to  an  » treaty 

• . . of  peace 

agreement ; the  Cardinal  had  difpatched  Father  Bonavcnture  Cala-  between 
tagironne,  the  general  of  the  Francifcans,  to  the  court  of  Spain;  phu^f£d 
who,  after  founding  the  inclinations  of  the  Catholic  Monarch,  had 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  returned  now  into  France,  with  an  ex- 
prefs  commiflion  from  the  Pope,  to  propofe  a conference  for  a trea- 
ty, under  the  mediation  of  his  Holinefs.  Henry  [ permitted  Vil- 
leroy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  meet  with  Ricchardot,  Prefident  of 
the  cabinet-council  of  Bruflelles ; who  agreed  that  a congrefs  . of  de- 
puties, on  the  part  of  their  matters,  fhould  be  opened ; and  that 
Vervins,  in  the  extremities  of  Piccardy,  fliould  be  fixed  on,  for  the 
place  of  it.  Several  envoys  were,  accordingly,  appointed  to  repair 
thither,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Within  his  kingdom,  Hen- 
ry faw  no  oppofition  that  he  could  not  eafily  diflipate.  That  (ha- 
dow  of  it,  yet  maintained  by  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur,  in  Brittany, 
bo  aine,  after  the  Archduke’s  retreat  from  Amiens,  almoft  entirely 
defpic  .Me.  It  was  only  ncceflary  f that  the  King  fliould  (how 
himfelf,  with  a detachment  of  his  troops,  in  that  province,  to  cut 
off  every  refuge  which  that  dupe  of  his  vain  ambition  could  find, 

either 
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either  in  the  Spanifh  fuccours,  or  in  the  towns  and  caftles  that  he 
retained  in  his  power.  The  advancement  of  the  winter  only  de- 
ferred his  fate,  till  the  following  year.  In  the  frontiers  of  Dauphi- 
ny  and  Provence,  the  hoftilitics,  waged  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  re- 
fcmbled  the  efforts  of  an  impotent  foreign  enemy,  who  endeavoured  • 
to  preferve  fome  prifes  he  had  made,  in  the  time  of  confufion,  by 
incurfions  which  could  not  be  long  fupported ; and  were  defperate, 
when  the  internal  commotions  of  the  provinces  had  fubfidcd. 

The  behaviour  of  the  proteftant  chiefs,  who,  unfeafonably,  fhow- 
ed  an  inclination  to  Hand  upon  terms  with  the  King,  was  an  inci- 
dent rather  offenfive  in  its  appearance,  than  prejudicial  to  the 
King’s  affairs,  and  more  a mark  of  fplecn,  and  dilfatisfadion,  per- 
haps cxcufable  in  them,  than  of  a dilpofition  to  abate  of  their  loy- 
alty, and  due  obedience.  When  the  catholicks  of  almoft  every  de- 
nomination, and  order,  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  allowed  to  treat 
with  the  King,  they  thought  themfclves,  in  the  end,  entitled  to 
make  their  demands.  The  abfence  of  their  military  chiefs  from 
the  fiege  of  Amiens,  difgufted  the  King,  and  was  a circumflauce 
that  might  be  improved  by  their  advcrfaries.to  their  difadvantage  *. 
Senfible  of  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen,  the  Dukes  Bouillon 
and  Tremouille  raifed  fome  companies  of  foot,  and  refolved  to 
march  them  to  the  fiege.  But,  being  too  late  to  perforin  this  fervice, 
the  credit  of  the  intention  with  refped  to  it  was  loft.  Henry  was  too 
prudent,  and  too  equitable,  to  animadvert  upon  this  delinquency ; 
and,  as  his  fuceefs  at  Amiens  made  him  foon  forget  it,  fo  it  is  faid  to 
have  rendered  them  more  tradable,  upon  the  articles  of  the  new 
edid. 

• Thuan.  lib.  1 18.  p.  947.  D’Aubigne,  liv.  j. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Motives  of  Henry  and  Philip  to  conclude  the  Peace  ofVervins. 

Articles  of  this  famous  Treaty. Death  of  Philip  //.  and  his 

' political  Teftament. Conceffion  of  the  Edifl  of  Nantes,  to  the 

Protefants.— — Abfraft  of  its  Articles  politically  conftdercd. 

Oppofttion  to  it  furmounted. Conclujion  and  Review  of  the  ge- 
neral Subject  of  the  Hijlory. Cbarahlerijlicks  of  the  Genius  and 

Reign  of  Henry  IT. The  grand  Project  for  the  Peace  of  Eu- 
rope formed  by  Henry  and  %tieen  Elifabeth.- Sketches  of  the 

fubfequent  Hi/lory  of  France,  till  the  fatal  Death  of  Henry  IV. 

TH  E peace  treated  of  at  Vervins,  between  the  envoys  of  Phi- 
lip II.  and  Henry  IV.  was  fincerely  defired  by  both  thele 
Princes.  The  former  was  urged  to  it,  by  motives,  not  fo  apparent, 
but  no  lefs  intcrefting,  and  powerful,  than  the  latter.  Philip,  arri- 
ved at  that  age  of  life,  when  the  moft  eager  ambition  remits  its  vi- 
gour, or  fickens  over  its  projefts,  wifhed  to  wind  up,  in  peace,  his 
unaccomplifhed  fehemes,  and  the  feeble  remainder  of  his  days  * 
He  defired  to  deliver  a young  unexperienced  Prince,  to  whom  his 
feepter  was  foon  to  fall,  from  the  burden  of  a war,  which  he  found 
difficult  for  himfelf  to  fupport  ; and  in  which  the  late  campaign 
had  not  correfponded  to  his  hopes.  His  intention  of  marrying  his 
daughter  to  the  Cardinal  Archduke,  and  of  transferring  the  fove- 
rcignty  of  the  Netherlands  to  her  and  her  fpoufe,  likewile  engaged 
Philip  to  embrace  the  counfels  of  peace,  as  moft  favourable  to  this 
important  purpofe.  Henry  underftoed  thofe  inducements  his  grand 

N n n adver- 
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Book  III.  advcrfary  had  to  with  a termination  of  the  war.  He,  wifely,  dif- 
femblcd  his  own  inclinations  towards  it ; and,  having  every  advan- 
*5y  ’ tage  that  his  vigour  in  arms,  and  his  military  reputation,  gave  him 
over  Philip,  lie  determined,  in  the  articles  of  peace,  to  Hand  upou 
this  natural  fuperiority,  and  to  require  them  to  be  fuch,  as  might  be 
both  fafe  and  honourable  to  himfclf,  and  advantageous,  in  their  con- 
fequences,  to  his  allies.  His  firmnefs  eafily  attained  this  objedt. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  conferences,  it  was  underftood,  and 
in  a manner  agreed  to,  by  the  Spanilh  commiifioncrs;  that  the  rc- 
flitution  of  all  places,  in  the  dominions  of  France,  taken  by  Philip, 
fhould  be  the  bails  of  the  future  treaty. 


Henry's  apo* 
Jogy  to  the 
court  of 
England,  for 
the  treaty 


When  the  ground  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Catholic  King 
was  afeertained,  Henry  judged  it  ncccffary  to  difpatch  Hurault  de 
Mafly  into  England*,  with  fpecial  information  of  the  propofals  for 
peace j and  to  fignify  the  probability  there  was  of  his  concluding  an 
advantageous  one.  Befides  requefting  the  concurrence  of  Queen 
Elifabeth,  and  of  the  Hates  of  Holland,  in  the  treaty,  every  thing 
was  faid,  by  the  envoy,  to  teftify  Henry’s  invariable  attachment  to 
them,  as  his  moil  natural  and  faithful  allies  ; from  a connexion 


with  Spain,  with  whom,  and  a regard  to  whole  interefi,  uulcfs  incompatible 

founded  in  r 

reaum.  with  the  fafety  of  lus  own  ftatc,  neither  this,  nor  any  future  agree- 
ment with  Spain,  iliould  ever  alienate  him.  In  tin's  declaration,  Hen- 
ry fpoke  with  far  more  lincerity  than  is  ufual  among  Princes,  upon 
fuch  occaiions.  His  native,  and  known  enmity  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  the  houfe  of  Auilria,  afforded  a fufficient  proof,  that  nothing 
but  the  neccilitous  condition  of  France,  exhauiled,  as  no  other 
kingdom  in  Europe  had  been,  could  have  induced  him  to  lay  afide 
his  arms,  and  forbear  the  profccution  of  the  war,  again!!  fo  invete- 
rate and  irreconcileable  an  adverfay.  But  the  words,  ufed  in  every 


offen- 
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offenfive  confederacy,  that  none  of  the  allies  were  to  make  peace  Book  III. 
without  the  confcnt  of  the  reft,  were  urged,  by  foine  of  the  ling- 
lifli  council,  as  an  obligation  upon  Henry,  not  to  conclude  a fepa- 
rate  treaty.  It  was  a point,  however,  too  weak  to  be  held ; and  ex- 
plained upon  too  many  occafions,  not  to  be  underftood  by  the  Queen 
and  court  of  England;  who  knew,  as  Elifabeth,  not  long  before  *, 
had  told  the  States  of  Holland,  that  a contract,  turning  to  the  evi- 
dent prejudice  of  a community,  or  kingdom,  could  not  be  binding 
upon  it.  As  the  political  argument  about  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  the  States  would  be  expofed,  by  the  want  of  all  divcrfion  of 
the  Spanilh  forces,  was  next  infilled  on  ; an  argument  that  feemed 
interefting,  both  to  France  and  England ; it  was  determined  that  E- 
lifabcth  fliould  fend  ambaifadors  into  France,  with  proper  inft  ruc- 
tions upon  this  head ; that  fome  meafures  might  be  taken  with 
Henry,  for  affording  them  ncccflary  protection  and  fupport.  Sir 
Robert  Cecilc,  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  John  Flerbert,  her  Ma- 
iler of  Requefts,  were,  accordingly,  commiflioned  by  her  Majcfty, 
for  this  purpofe.  Upon  their  arrival  on  the  continent,  they  were  March, 
joined  by  Juftin  Naflau,  and  John  Barnevelt,  the  envoys  appointed 
by  the  States,  to  reprefent  their  fituation,  and  their  claims,  to  the 
King  of  France. 

No  fooner  did  Henry  prepare  a body  of  troops  to  march  into 
Brittany,  than  every  fupport  of  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur’s  confidence 
began  to  fail  him  J\  The  Lords  of  his  party,  diftrufting,  alike,  his 
refolution,  and  his  integrity,  intreated  the  King’s  pardon,  and  folli- 
citcd  compofitions  for  themfelvcs.  Amnefties  granted  to  them, 
which  their  many  robberies  and  cruelties  rendered  them  unworthy 
of,  increafed  their  fubmiffons.  The  towns  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  petty  tyrants ; and  Henry  had  fcarce  approached  the  borders 

N n n 2 of 
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of  the  province,  when  he  found  his  way  opened  to  the  capital. 
While  at  Nantes,  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  trembled  with  apprehen- 
fions  of  his  ruin;  the  addrefs,  and  fupplication  of  his  Dutchefs,  af- 
fi  fled  by  the  Marchionefs  de  Monceaux,  procured  him  a deliver- 
ance, of  which  he  dcfpaired.  At  Angers, thole  ladies  having  confer- 
red together,  framed  a propofal  to  Henry,  which  difarmed  all  his 
indignation  *.  It  was  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Caefar,  by  the  Mar- 
chionefs, to  the  Dutchefs  of  Mercoeur’s  only  daughter,  the  heirefs 
of  a mod  opulent  ellate.  The  King  had  no  power  to  refill  the  in- 
treaties of  his  miltrefs,  in  behalf  of  her  Ion ; and  the  humiliation 
of  his  enemies  was,  generally,  with  Henry,  the  greatefl  ftep  to  his 
reconcilement  with  them.  Mercoeur  obtained  a capitulation,  with  e- 
moluments,  to  which  he  that  had  perfifted  fo  long  in  his  revolt,  was, 
by  no  means,  entitled  ; and  the  King  had  the  latisfa&ion  and  credit  of 
quickly  relloring  peace,  and  eftablilhing  his  authority  in  a province, 
that  had  been,  in  a great  mcafure,  detached  from  the  Bate.  The 
fair  fex  knew  the  privilege  which  Henry’s  complaifance  gave  them, 
in  the  bufinefs  of  interceflions  with  him  ; and  fevcral  of  them  ufed 
it  fuccefsfully  at  this  time  t-  One  of  them,  big  with  child,  having 
rode  with  too  much  fpeed,  to  plead  for  her  hulband,  who  durfl  not 
appear,  was  very  near  being  delivered,  upon  throwing  hcrfelf  at 
his  feet. 


Whilft  Henry,  befides  regulating  the  affairs  of  Brittany,  attend- 
ed to  the  framing  the  articles  of  the  new  general  edict,  in  favour  of 
the  proteftants,  the  envoys  of  England  and  Holland  came  to  the 
court  at  Nantes.  Their  inflru&ions  to  ditluade  him  from  conclu- 
ding a peace  with  Spain,  and  to  engage  him  to  adhere  to  the  offen- 
five  league  with  them,  were  known,  and  the  King  was  prepared 
for  combating  all  their  arguments  J.  But,  in  Acad  of  ufing  fuch 

defend  ve 
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dcfenfive  reafons  as  Queen  Elifabeth’s  faulty  refervc,  in  the  laft  Book  III. 
treaty,  furnifhed  him  with,  he  confined  himfclf  to  thofe,  ariling 
from  the  difi  re  lied  lituation  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  obligation,  fu- 
perior  to  all  others,  that  lay  upon  him,  as  its  juft  and  tender  ruler, 
to  refcue  it,  at  length,  from  the  rage  and  deflations  of  war.  The 
view  he  gave  of  the  Ihock  undergone  by  France,  which  had  weak- 
ened all  the  powers  of  the  ftate,  was  ftriking ; and  the  conclufions 
he  drew  from  it,  were  juft  and  decifive,  upon  the  argument.  As 
no  Prince  could  be  fuppofed  to  be  bound  to  a perpetual  war,  or  to 
decline  making  peace,  with  an  enemy,  upon  reafonablc  terms,  the  Henry  an- 
ambalTadors  had  little  to  reply ; and  Sir  Robert  Cecile  * declared 
that  he  had  inftruftions  to  treat  about  a general  peace.  Here  a ftop  tllc  EnglifH 
of  all  procedure  enfued,  by  the  envoys  of  the  States  refilling,  utterly,  envoys,  to  the 
to  concur  in  this  propofition.  To  compenfate  for  this,  they  offered,  w,th 
if  Henry  would  continue  the  war,  to  furnifh  him  with  pay  for  fe- 
ven  thoufand  foot,  and  to  equip  a fleet  of  twenty  ihips,  to  retake 
Calais.  But,  even  this  propofal,  alluring  as  it  was,  to  one  of  Hen- 
ry’s martial  fpirit,  did  not  influence  him  to  prefer  a war,  which, 
whatever  its  fortune  might  be,  threatened  the  growth  of  all  difor- 
ders  in  his  kingdom.  With  all  his  military  genius,  and  his  tafte 
for  the  honours  of  the  field,  the  events  of  the  prefent  war,  he  own- 
ed, had  taught  him  f,  that  nothing  required  more  mature  and  delibe- 
rate counfel,  than  the  declaration  of  it.  As  to  the  point  of  honour 
with  his  allies,  it  is  certain  that  Henry  teflified,  perhaps,  more  re- 
gard to  it,  than  the  ambiguous  and  unequal  conditions  of  the 
league  with  them,  merited  from  him.  Cambden  owns  J,  after 
throwing  together  all  the  dcfcants  of  the  envoys  on  his  defertion 
of  it,  that  every  thing  was  done  by  him,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elifa- 
beth  ; whom  he  wiihed  to  include  in  the  peace  with  Spain.  He 
obliged  the  Spanilh  cominiflioners,  at  Vervins,  to  promife,  that 

powers 
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powers  fhould  be  obtained  by  them,  for  treating  with  her,  if  flic 
fhowed  any  inclination  to  peace  *.  And,  what  was  more  material, 
he  agreed  to  make  hated  acquittances  of  the  debts  he  owed  to 
Elifabeth,  and  to  the  States;  that,  in  cafe  of  the  continuance  of 
their  war  with  Spain,  the  latter  might  not  want  a pecuniary  fund, 
to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  burden  of  it. 

The  difputcs  about  precedency,  in  the  congrefs  at  Vervins,  and 
other  formalities,  being  adjufted  ; the  articles  of  the  peace  itfelf 
were,  without  much  difficulty,  agreed  upon.  Philip’s  acceptance 
of  them  teftified  the  grievous  curb  put  upon  his  boundlcfs  lull  of 
empire  f.  His  renunciation  of  all  his  late  conqucfts,  on  the 
French  frontiers,  and  of  every  place  he  had  feized,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  France,  conftituted  the  moll  material  part  of  the  trea- 
ty. Henry,  though  bound  to  make  a like  reflitution,  had  only  the 
county  of  Charolois  to  refign.  Cambray  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a free  or  neutral  city,  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  its  Archbilhop. 
The  chief  difficulty  that  arofc,  refpe&ed  the  Duke  of  Savoy  being 
comprehended  as  a party  in  the  peace ; without  any  ftipulation  for 
his  reftoring  to  France  the  marquifate  of  Saluffes.  But,  to  avoid  a 
difeuffion  that  might  have  created  a mifunderllanding  between  the 
principal  parties,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  controverted  affair  of  the 
marquifate  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  Pope’s  arbitration;  who 
fhould  determine,  finally,  with  refpeft  to  it,  within  a year.  With 
joy,  Henry  figned,  at  Paris,  the  treaty  of  peace,  with  Spain  ; in 
which,  on  account  of  the  recovery  of  all  the  conquered  places,  he 
juftly  faid,  “ That  he  had  performed,  by  one  ftroke  of  his  pen,  as 
much  as  a long  war,  with  the  bell  fwords  of  his  kingdom,  could 
have  accomplilhed.”  The  ratification,  and  execution  of  the  articles 
of  the  peace,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  King,  being  pun&ually 

com- 

• Thuan.  lib.  uo.  p.  78a.  Mem.  dc  Sully,  liv.  9.  f D'Aubigne,  liv.  5. 
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completed,  Henry  faw  his  labours,  for  reftoring  the  tranquility  of 
France,  and  eftablilhing  the  former  honour  of  her  ftate,  crowned 
with  lignal  fucccfs. 

The  celebrated  peace  of  Vervins,  was,  juftly,  reckoned  the  fir  ft 
blow  given  to  the  exorbitant  power  and  pride  of  the  houfc  of  Au- 
fttia.  One  motive  that  led  Philip  LI.  to  it  produced,  alfo,  the  dis- 
membering of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Franche  Comte,  and  the  Cha- 
rolois,  from  the  monarchy  of  Spain  *.  Such  a dowry  given  away 
from  the  heir  of  the  crown,  to  a daughter,  was  a very  extraordinary 
phaenomenon ; and  Lhowed  that  Philip,  now  finking  under  his  infir- 
mities, liad  quitted  his  dream  of  univerfal  empire.  Confidcrcd  as  a 
political  expedient  by  him,  to  engage  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
to  union  under  a fovereign  of  their  own,  it  had  fome  face  of  plau- 
fibility,  but  it  was  too  late  of  being  tried,  to  produce  a confidcrable 
efFedt  f.  Even  this  view  of  it  was,  in  a great  meafurc,  annihilated, 
by  the  fecret  claufes  added  to  the  grant ; about  the  exclufion  of  the  terms  of 
fubjects  of  the  Flemilh  fovercignty,  from  all  trade  to  the  Eaft  or  01 1>Lacc‘ 
Weft  Indies ; and,  by  a bigotted  requifition,  for  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, and  the  Infanta  his  fpoufe,  and  all  their  fucceffors,  to  perfevere 
in  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  maintain  it,  without  toleration  of  hcre- 
ticks.  While  the  Archduke  of  Auftria  depofited  his  Cardinal’s  hat, 
and  purple  veftments,  in  the  church  of  Halle,  near  BrulTelles,  and 
fet  out  for  Spain,  to  embrace  his  new  fecular  dignity,  together  with 
his  fpoufe ; Philip  II.  X refigued  all  his  earthly  concerns,  and  his 
place,  on  the  ftage  of  time.  No  monarch,  belorc  him,  in  Europe,  Death  of 

had.cround  to  flatter  himfelf,  in  the  recefs  of  his  cabinet,  with  the  11 
° . . . Srptem.  13. 

hopes  of  attaining  a general  fway,  or  dominion,  over  its  other  po- 
tentates. It  was  believed  to  be  a feheme  fit  to  be  entertained,  only, 
by  fome  military  hero  or  conqueror,  like  Charlemagne ; and  Phi- 

, lip’s 
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lip’s  father,  Charles  V.  had  afpired  to  it,  altogether  upon  this  labo- 
rious plan ; and  found  liis  pcrfonal  purfuit  of  it,  through  battles, 
fieges,  and  the  dud  of  the  field,  too  hard,  and  fevere,  for  his  con- 
ftitution  and  fpirits.  With  his  millions  of  gold,  from  the  Indies, 
and  the  advantage  he  thought  might  he  taken  of  the  divifions  and 
civil  broils  of  other  dates,  Philip  II.  was  the  firft  European  Prince 
who  thought  it  pradicable  for  him,  without  ever  appearing  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  reduce  under  his  fubjeidion,  or  to  give  the  law 
to  the  mod  powerful  neighbouring  dates.  Befide  failing  in  this 
proje#,  and  proving  only  a temporary  feourge,  or  an  incendiary,  to 
other  dates,  it  was  obferved  that  he  lod,  of  his  father’s  poffeflions, 
Gullette,  and  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  in  Africa,  and  the  half  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands ; and  differed  the  coad  towns  of  Spain 
to  be  ad'aulted,  and  Cadiz  to  be  taken  by  the  Englilh.  Portugal 
was  the  only  permanent  acquifition  he  made.  So  often  difappoint- 
cd  are  the  defigns  of  the  mod  artful  and  iniidious  ufurpers  upon 
the  rights  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  open  and  audacious  inva- 
ders of  them  ! 

To  fubjoin  the  particulars  of  Philip’s  death,  after  long  and  fevere 
agonies,  and  of  his  fpccchcs  and  behaviour  to  his  children  and  mi- 
niders,  upon  the  certain  approach  of  his  exit,  would  only  be  enter- 
taining to  one  dafs  of  readers.  The  piece  called  his  latter  will,  or 
the  codicil  to  his  tedament,  of  which  Sully  * furnidies  the  extracts, 
with  his  rcflcdUons  upon  them,  is,  judly,  obferved  by  his  annotator, 
to  have  been  a fpurious  copy  of  that  monarch’s  indrudtions  to  the 
heir  of  his  crown|.  DeThou  informs  us,  that  there  were  various 
pieces,  under  the  title  of  private  memoirs  left  by  him,  which  were 
publifhed  at  that  time;  and  it  is  evident,  from  a comparifon  of  the 
hidorian’s  extra#  of  his  will,  with  that  given  by  Sully,  that  proba- 
bility 

• Mem.  liv.  10.  t Ibid.  p.  794. 
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bility  altogether  favours  the  former  of  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  Book  III. 
Philip  II.  died  fo  great  a political  penitent,  as  Sully’s  account  repre- 
fents  him  to  have  been.  The  chief  article  of  remorfe,  which  De 
Thou  aferibes  to  him,  was,  what  may  be  termed,  a hereditary  one, 
relative  to  an  inquiry  about  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  Ferdinand,  and  Ifabella,  the  firft  ufurpers,  had  left  it,  as  a 
cafe  of  confcience,  upon  Charles  V.  The  Emperor  tranfmitted  it 
to  his  fon,  and  Philip  devoutly  recommended  the  difeuffion  of  the 
point  to  his  heir.  Such  was  the  dying  penitence  of  thofc  Princes;  J.c‘ 

the  champions,  too,  of  that  church,  which  holds  reditution  to  be  Philip  II. 
indifpenfibly  ncceflary,  where  the  power  of  it  remains  ! Philip  III. 
who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  was  of  an  age  too  unripe  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  his  father’s  political  teflamcnt,  or  to  form 
fehemes  of  his  own  for  the  dillurbance  of  Europe.  He  was  foon 
married  to  the  Emperor’s  niece,  the  Archdutchefs  of  Gratz.  The 
ccflion  of  the  Low  Country  provinces,  to  his  filler,  and  her  lpoufe, 
was  confirmed  by  him.  But,  before  the  Archduke  Albert  returned 
from  Spain,  to  allume  his  new  fovereignty,  the  war  with  the  States 
of  Holland,  which  he  endeavoured  to  fufpend,  by  pacific  letters  and 
propofals  to  them,  was  recommenced,  under  his  Lieutenaut  Gene- 
ral, the  Admiral  of  Arragon. 

Before  Henry  IV.  figned  the  peace  of  Vervins,  he  had  affixed 
his  leal  to  the  cdi£l  of  Nantes ; the  famous  charter  of  the  toleration 
and  privileges  of  the  protellants,  in  the  kingdom.  No  ad  of  his  go- 
vernment was  more  important,  nor  Ihowed  more  his  ardent  difpoli- 
tion  to  acquit  himfelf  of  what  fundamental  equity,  honour,  huma- 
nity, and  gratitude,  demanded  from  him.  It  became  him,  who 
was  the  rellorcr  of  the  peace  of  France,  after  almoll  forty  years  of 
• civil  difeord,  to  controul  that  illiberal,  bigoted,  and  barbarous  fpi- 
rit,  which  had  kindled  and  extended  the  pernicious  and  lading 
flame.  It  had  been  the  reproach  and  infamy  of  a people,  civilized 
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and  poliffied,  by  the  improvement  of  their  laws  and  manners,  lite- 
rature, and  arts,  beyond  mod  of  their  neighbours ; that  they  could 
not  endure  a part  of  their  fellow  citizens,  differing  from  them  in 
fomc  points  of  religion,  without  horror,  and  mortal  rage.  The  ho- 
nour of  Henry’s  reign,  as  well  as  the  profperity  of  France,  required 
the  abolition  of  this  glaring  character  of  barbarifm.  While  it  fub- 
lided,  a pretence  for  civil  infurredtions  could  never  be  wanting ; and 
the  King  had  known  too  much  of  the  incendiary  fpirit  of  the 
league,  not  to  defirc,  and  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  was  poffiblc 
for  him,  to  reprefs  it.  Sully  obferves,  that,  with  all  the  habitual 
command  lie  had  of  his  temper,  the  very  mention  of  its  detedable 
name  would,  fome  times,  ftrike  forth,  in  his  features,  the  manifeft 
figns  of  his  warmed  indignation  and  refentment.  As  Henry  felt 
and  thought  upon  this  fubjedt,  fo  did  many  of  the  confideratc  ca- 
tholicks  of  his  kingdom.  By  fome  of  the  wifed  of  them,  lie  was  ad- 
vifed  and  diredted  in  the  framing  of  this  new  bond  of  reconciliation, 
and  concord,  between  the  two  parties,  in  the  nation ; which  differ- 
ence in  religion,  and  rooted  faction,  had  thrown  into  long  enmity. 
De  Thou,  and  Schomberg,  were  the  principal  compofers  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  edidi  of  Nantes.  Calignon,  who  was  a protedant,  and, 
as  fome  hidorians  affirm,  Chamicr,  a famous  minider  of  that  reli- 
gion, contributed  their  labours  to  it  *.  To  render  it  as  perfect  as 
poffiblc,  and  to  give  it  all  the  pcrfpicuity  and  precifion,  neceffary  to 
a permanent  edablifliment ; almod  two  years  were  employed  by 
them,  in  fettling  its  various  articles.  The  Cardinal  Legate  was  ac- 
quainted, by  De  Thou,  with  the  mod  difficult  of  them ; and  the 
tedimony  the  hidorian  gives,  to  his  candid  judgment  and  behavi- 
our, upon  thofe  appeals  to  him,  is  fuitable  to  the  charadter  that  has 
been  affigned  him.  Yet,  all  the  caution  and  prudence  ufed  by  the 

King,  # 
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Kin",  and  the  ftudy  and  application  of  thofe  able  and  induftrious  Book  III. 
commiffioners,  could  not  prevent  fome  overfights  being  committed,  ''-'7^ 
in  fo  delicate  and  complex  a bufinefs ; nor  hinder  a clamour  being 
raifed,  by  the  jealous  and  violent,  and  fome  attempt  to  oppofe  the 
palling  the  edid,  as  it  Hood,  into  a formal  law,  before  the  court  of 
parliament.  From  juft  refped  to  the  Cardinal  Legate,  this  promul- 
gation of  it  was  deferred,  till  his  departure  out  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  unworthy  of  the  annotator  on  Sully’s  * memoirs,  as  it  appears 
to  be  abfurd  and  unjuft,  to  fpcak  of  the  edid  of  Nantes  as  partly 
extorted  from  the  King,  by  the  apprehenfion  of  the  proteftant 
aflemblics  that  were  held  during  the  fiege  of  Amiens. 

To  give  an  abftrad  of  an  edict,  fo  explicit  and  comprchcnfivc  as 
that  of  Nantes,  would  be  tedious  and  unentertaining.  It  f confided 
of  no  lefs  than  ninety-two  articles,  befides  a number  of  others,  that 
were  not,  for  fome  time,  promulgated.  It  was  the  general  code  of 
law,  which  preferibed  the  privileges  of  the  toleration,  granted  to 
the  proteftants  in  France,  and  regulated  the  civil  controverfies  be- 
tween the  catholicks  and  them,  in  a manner  more  prccife,  and  di- 
ftind,  than  had  been  formerly  done,  by  the  edids  of  Poidiers  and 
Flex,  upon  which  it  was  founded.  It  may  only  be  neceffary  to  ob-  ^arUcL 
ferve,  that  it  put  the  proteftants  in  pofleflion  of  all  the  natural  and  ofthe  edift. 
juft  rights  of  citizens.  They  were  declared  capable  of  all  public 
offices  and  employments  ; and  of  having  the  benefit  of  the  colleges 
and  fchools,  for  inllrudion,  and  of  the  public  hofpitals,  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  poor  and  fick  J.  For  the  more  impartial  adminiftration 
of  juftice  to  them,  a chamber,  called,  afterwards,  that  of  the  edift, 
compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  catholic  and  proteftant  judges,  was 
inftituted  in  all  the  courts  of  parliament.  They  were  permitted  to 
. hold  affemblies  of  their  deputies ; only  with  the  exprefs  leave  of  his 

Ooo  2 Maje- 
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Majefty,  and  under  the  infpc&ion  of  commiflioncrs,  appointed  by 
bim.  Other  articles  maintained  the  fuperior  privileges  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  and  directed  the  decent  deferences  to  it,  that  were 
exaflcd  from  the  proteftants.  Amongft  the  articles  called  fecret 
ones,  it  was  allowed  to  the  latter,  to  reta.in,  for  eight  years,  fomc 
towns  of  furcty,  for  the  execution  of  the  edict ; and  that  the  garrl- 
fons  of  them  Ihould  be  paid  by  the  King. 

Henry,  to  whom  no  labour  for  the  public  welfare  was  intimida- 
ting, entertained  the  noble  and  generous  hope  of  vanquifhing  the 
fpirit  of  religious  difeord  by  this  pacific  and  lalutary  act  of  lcgifla- 
tion.  Ilis  predeceflors,  incapable  of  it,  from  bigotry,  or  weaknels, 
had  made  no  pacification  with  the  proteftants,  but  from  neccflity, 
and  with  a manifeft  view  of  evading  its  execution.  Their  pro- 
cedure taught  their  catholic  fubje&s  to  expect,  always,  the  vio- 
lent breach,  or  artificial  diflolution,  of  their  public  engagements  to 
that  body.  Hence  fcencs  of  war,  and  treaties,  without  peace,  had 
followed  one  another,  in  an  endlcfs  courfe.  Henry,  beyond  l’ufpi- 
cion,  in  point  of  honour,  and  faith,  and  with  a heart,  invincibly 
firm  in  his  fixed  purpofes,  fhowed  his  chief,  and  great  aim,  in  thee- 
quitablecdiift  granted  by  him,  to  be  the  public  peace;  and  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  truft  that,  fupported  by  his  authority,  it  would  be  fubmitted 
to ; and,  gradually,  become  fuch  a cement  of  civil  union  and  con- 
cord between  the  jarring  parties,  as  was  long  unknown  in  the  king- 
dom *.  With  this  defign,  he  took  care  to  prevent  or  to  fupprefs 
the  murmurs  and  difputes  that  might  arife,  upon  the  firft  Heps  to 
its  execution ; by  fending  two  delegates,  one  out  of  the  order  of  the 
nobles,  and  another  from  the  parliament,  into  every  province  of 
the  kingdom  ; whofe  authority,  or  mediation,  had  great  influence 
in  producing  that  abatement  of  diflenfton,  and  that  reverence  of 
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public  order,  and  the  laws,  which  he  knew  to  be  cffcntial  to  the  Book  III. 
national  welfare.  c./'v'x^ 

»59y. 

At  the  time  of  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  edid  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  for  rcgillration,  which  enfued  in  the  month  of  February  February. 

1 599  ; a great  appearance  of  conteft  and  oppolition  was  raifed  a- 
gainft  it  *.  The  deputies  of  the  clergy,  who  were  aflcmblcd  in  the 
capital,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  parliament,  found,  each  of  them,  lome 
ffiadow  of  diflatisfa&ion,  and  complaint,  upon  the  intcrefting  fub- 
jed.  The  firft  prefented  the  bill  of  their  general  grievances,  to  the  rcgiiiration 
King,  prefaced  with  a petition  for  the  publication  of  the  council  of 
Trent  f.  The  [third  objeded  to  the  participation  of  all  offices  and 
civil  employments,  allowed  by  the  edid  to  the  protdlants,  and  ar- 
raigned the  inftitution  of  the  new  chamber  of  judges,  as  an  innova- 
tion, and  a retrenchment  of  their  authority ; and  the  univerfityjoin- 
ed  in  the  rcmonftrance.  The  conccffion  made  by  one  article  to  the 
protdlants,  to  conveen  their  aflemblies  and  fynods,  without  autho- 
rity from  the  King,  and  to  admit  foreign  deputies  into  them,  was  a 
grofs  error  in  the  edid  itfelf,  which  furnifhed  a juft  handle  of  ex- 
ception to  it.  Bcrthicr,  the  Syndic  of  the  clergy,  having  reprefent*- 
cd  to  the  King,  in  prefence  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  all  the  confc- 
quences  that  might  be  apprehended  from  this  licentious  power, 
which  the  catholic  church  in  France  had  never  poflefled,  and,  efpe- 
cially,  what  a door  it  would  open  to  domeftic  leagues,  and  aflocia-  which,  after 
tions  with  foreigners  ; it  was  determined,  immediately,  by  the 
King,  that  the  article  ffiould  be  ftruck  out,  and  the  reflrided  one  vercomc. 
inferted  in  its  room  {.  In  an  aflembly  of  the  proteftant  chiefs, 
called  together  in  Paris,  upon  the  occailon,  the  point  was  yielded, 
as  difagreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  generality  of  their  body,  and  the 
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odium,  both  of  its  requifition  and  defence,  was  appropriated  to 
Bouillon  and  Tremouillc.  That  of  the  concefiion  of  the  article  was, 
with  more  malignity  than  juftice,  thrown  upon  Schomberg  and  De 
Thou,  and  expofed  thofe  refpeCtable  mediators  of  the  peace  of  their 
country,  to  the  virulent  fligma  of  the  clergy;  whofe  obloquy  againll 
them,  at  this  time,  being  handed  down,  the  hiftorical  work  of  the 
latter,  with  more  of  the  characters  of  truth,  genius,  and  immortali- 
ty, than  any  other  production  of  the  age,  has  not  effaced  it,  in  the 
minds  of  the  prejudiced  and  malevolent.  Thofe  who  know  as 
little  of  the  laudable  and  admired  character  fupported  by  De  Thou, 
in  the  moft  factious  and  defamatory  times,  as  they  do  of  bis  elabo- 
rate work,  are  contented  with  the  report  made  of  him,  by  the  catholic 
zealots,  as  a difguifed  proteflant.  Have  the  moderate  ever  aCted, 
as  became  them,  in  the  feene  of  faCtion,  or  the  unbiafl’ed  wrote  their 
record  of  it,  without  fome  fucli  perfccution  from  party-rage  and 
Hander? 

After  fome  other  flight  corrections  were  made  by  the  King’s 
council  upon  the  edict,  Henry  prepared  himfclf  for  hearing  the 
harangues  of  the  delegates,  of  the  three  remonftrating  bodies,  a- 
gainft  it.  The  replies  that  he  gave  to  each  of  them  are  curious, 
Henry’s  fri-  and  befpoke  that  quick  perception  of  every  impropriety  and  hollow 
argument,  that  flipt  from  them  ; and  that  lively,  but  difpaffionatc 
(trances  a-  reprehenfion  of  impertinence,  and  affectation,  which  this  Prince 
UKed^5  difcovcred  in  his  beeches,  upon  various  occafions.  To  the  clergy 
he  faid,  “ Exhortation  is  your  province,  and  your  great  faculty. 
You  have  exercifed  it  at  large,  and  told  me  all  my  duty,  without 
much  confidering  what  I have  done,  or  what  more  I am  able  to  do. 
I too,  in  my  turn,  could  deal  with  you  in  admonition ; but  all  my 
life  has  been  aCtion  ; and  I underftand,  and  chufc  only  to  be  a 
preacher  in  this  way.”  His  anfwcr  to  the  counfellors  of  parliament 
lxad  many  ftrokes  of  acutenefs  and  vivacity;  and  concluded  with  a 
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becoming  fcorn  of  their  intimated  terror,  of  popular  inl'urredions,  Book  III. 
and  of  the  anger  of  the  court  of  Rome.  “ I know,  laid  he,  that 
there  have  been  barricades  in  Paris,  and  how  thefe  mighty  battle- 
ments  were  raifed.  But  I know,  too,  that  they  might  have  been 
prevented,  or  levelled,  in  a moment,  to  the  ground.  It  would  have 
been  a difpenfation,  I looked  not  for,  in  my  lot,  to  have  aflaulted  no 
more  formidable  ramparts.  But  my  enemies  have  reafon  to  take 
care,  not  to  ered  fuch  mockeries  of  war  again  ft  me.  You,  who 
fpeak  of  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  upon  the  edid,  know  not 
that  I ftand,  upon  the  footing  of  a king  of  France,  with  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  and  in  better  terms  with  Clement  VIII.  than  violent 
and  rebellious  catholicks  can  pretend  to.  Your  arguments  are  only 
bugbears,  or  evafions.  I require  the  immediate  regiftration  of  my 
edid.”  The  parliament,  foon  after,  complied  ; and  the  King,  with  February  25. 
more  facility  than  could  be  expeded,  and  with  a general  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  prudence  he  had  fliown,  accomplifhed  the  rao- 
mentuous  and  fignal  tranfadion. 

To  extend  the  foreign  peace  he  had  made  to  the  neighbouring 
powers,  Henry  ceafed  no$  to  follicit,  by  his  ambaffadors,  that  a 
confcrcm^  might  be  held,  for  terminating  the  hoftilities  between 
England  and  Spain.  He  propofed  the  town  of  Boulogne,  in  his 
dominions,  as  a neutral  and  convenient  place  for  it.  After  much  Conferences 
interceffion,  he  prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  cotnmiflioners  of  thofc  betweenihe* 
ftates  repaired  thither,  to  treat  of  an  accommodation.  But  fuch  was,  'nv?P 
Bill  *,  the  propenfity  to  diffenfion  between  them,  or  the  jealoufy  of  England, 
their  courts  of  each  other,  that  the  difputes  which  enfued  about  the  bro*enoff 
precedency  of  place,  and  other  titles  of  ceremony,  proved  fufficient 
to  prevent  their  entering  upon  the  material  articles  of  a treaty; 
and,  after  three  months  infignificantly  confumcd  in  thefe  prelimi- 
naries, 

* Mem.  de  Sully,  ibid.  Camden,  B.  4.  p.  585. 
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Book  III.  narics,  the  envoys  broke  up  their  conference,  without  any  agree- 
ment. 

•SW- 

In  the  hiftory  of  France,  now  brought  down  to  a remarkable 
period,  we  have  viewed  the  inoft  furprifing  and  interefting  revo- 
lutions of  that  monarchy.  The  political,  and  the  religious,  the  ci- 
vil and  the  military  contcfts,  have  been,  in  their  turns,  attentively 
and  review  furveyed,  during  a courfe  of  forty  years.  It  has  difplayed  feenes 
of  the  gene-  of  a&ions,  principles  of  parties  in  the  Rate,  and  characters  of  men, 
the  hidor)-0f  which  the  hiftory  of  Europe  prefents,  in  no  other  period.  The  fate 
of  one  of  the  principal  kingdoms  in  Europe  has  been  fecn  placed  in 
a critical  fufpenfe,  and  emerging,  at  laft,  after  long  and  feverc  con- 
vulfions,  into  peace,  and  civil  union.  During  its  depreffion,  the 
dreaded  domination  of  one  European  power,  over  the  reft,  being 
i heightened,  an  interefting  view  of  their  fituation,  alfo,  arifes  from 
the  picture  given  of  France.  In  feveral  of  them,  the  fparks  of  the 
fame  civil  combuftion  were,  often,  kindled  ; and  the  ruin  of  them, 
by  the  fame  means,  and  agents,  was  threatened.  Bcfides  the  obfer- 
vations  made  on  thefe  political  phaenomcna,  the  caufes  that  co-ope- 
Tatcd  to  the  reftoration  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  the  deli- 
verance of  the  French  monarchy,  from  difiolution,  arc  Angular 
and  worthy  of  attention.  Two  Princes,  appearing  in  that  age, 
with  fuch  heroic  qualities,  as  arc  infufed  into  human  minds,  when 
Providence  intends  fomc  ftgnal  favour  to  mankind,  proved  the  fafe- 
ty  of  Europe,  from  the  fcourge  of  a conqueror,  and  from  the  fetters 
of  bigotry.  The  religion  perfecutcd  in  Europe,  by  the  predomi- 
nant one,  became  a check  to  the  progrefs  of  civil  and  fpiritual  ty- 
ranny over  the  nations;  and  the  execrated  proteftants,  in  France,  o- 
pened  the  way  to  the  advancement  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne. 

Henry,  in  the  trueft  fenfe,  was  the  reftorer  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. He  had  the  peculiar  merit,  and  felicity  of  vanquiftiing 
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that  offspring  of  fanaticifin,  and  bigotry,  the  league  ; and  putting  a 
period  to  the  war  about  religion,  in  the  kingdom  ; which  had  fhed 
more  blood,  and  created  more  defolations,  than  thofe  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  in  any  nation.  By  his  wife  and  moderate  rule  of  the 
extravagant  fpirit  of  the  tactions,  and  parties,  engendered  by  it,  the 
peace  of  France  was,  not  only  maintained  during  his  reign,  but  a 
certain  foundation  was  laid  for  extinguishing  all  the  veftiges  ofdif- 
cord,  and  fecuring  the  future  tranquility  of  the  nation,  if  his  reign 
had  not  been  fatally  cut  fhort,  and  the  ftate  thrown  under  a mino- 
rity. As  he  rofe  by  his  valour,  above  difficulties,  which  appeared 
impoffible  to  be  furmounted  ; fo  no  Prince  ailed  the  heroic  charac- 
ter, and  appeared  in  that  of  a conqueror,  in  a manner  fo  unobnoxious 
to  any  afperfion  on  his  honour,  faith,  and  humanity.  Thefe  qua- 
lities were  fignally  exemplified  by  him,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 
His  oblivion  of  obftinate  enmities,  fhown  againft  him,  and  the 
compofiti uns  he  made,  for  the  lake  of  the  public  peace,  with  his 
humbled  opponents,  were  the  nobleft  illullrations  of  his  magnani- 
mity, and  benevolent  fpirit.  Unhardened  by  the  habits  of  war,  his 
feelings  for  the  public,  and  the  nation  in  general,  were  always  ma- 
nifefled.  They  were,  indeed,  more  expanded,  and  feemed  to  abforb 
the  force  of  his  military  adivity,  when,  by  the  termination  of  war, 
the  care  ot  the  people,  and  the  charge  of  the  kingdom’s  peace,  and 
profperity,  devolved  upon  him. 

Henry’s  government  of  the  French  ftate  more  refembled  that  of 
the  father  of  a great  family  *,  than  of  a victorious  and  powerful 
monarch.  His  private  determinations,  and  public  ads,  were  framed 
upon  this  mild  fylfem  of  adminiftration.  But  the  arrangements  he 
had  to  make,  and  the  vigilance,  attention,  and  political  prudence, 
neccflary  to  them,  far  outlliine  the  narrownefs  of  this  idea.  Tho’ 
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Henry  attempted  not  any  general  reformation  of  the  laws  of 
France,  the  great  change  he  introduced  into  the  fyftem  of  the  pu- 
blic finances,  one  of  the  mod  nice  and  difficult  operations  in  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  other  ordinances  promulgated  by  him,  entitle  him 
to  the  reputation  of  a lawgiver,  in  the  kingdom.  When  the  ama- 
zing fucccfs  that  crowned  this  attempt,  and  the  vafl  national  bene- 
fit, enfuing  from  it,  are  confidercd,  perhaps  it  may  be  reckoned 
that  more  penetration,  and  accuracy  of  genius,  were  requifite,  to 
the  happy  accomplifhment  of  this  reformation,  than  to  that  of  the 
legal  forms,  and  of  the  procedure  of  the  courts  ot  judicature.  It  is 
unjuft,  to  aferibe  the  whole,  or  even  the  principal  merit  of  this,  to 
Sully’s  capacity,  and  labours*;  who  owns,  on  various  occaHons, 
his  obligations,  not  to  Henry’s  ftcady  lupport  ot  him  in  the  conduit 
of  affairs,  only,  but  to  his  judgment  and  advice,  in  the  thief  diffi- 
culties he  encountered.  If  the  miniftcr’s  affiduity,  and  the  cxercife 
of  his  talents  of  calculation,  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  King, 
the  views  of  the  latter  appear,  from  l'ome  contefts  between  them, 
on  the  fubject  of  commerce,  to  have  been  more  enlaiged  ; and  the 
narrow  conceits  of  the  miniiler,  were  corrected  by  the  more  unbi- 
alfed  and  liberal  fentiments  of  his  royal  maiter. 


The  afeendant  gained  over  the  inoft  factious,  and  unruly  chief- 
tains, by  dint  of  wife  and  ftcady  adminiltration  only,  the  poife  of 
the  ftate,  by  political  fagaeitv,  and  the  fubordination  and  depend- 
ence created,  after  the  peace,  became  no  lefs  furprifing  evidences  of 
Henry’s  extraordinary  genius,  for  the  government  of  a great  king- 
dom. From  the  difplay  of  the  charadters  of  the  chief  nobility,  in 
the  civil  wars,  Henry  IV.  had  the  advantage  ot  knowing  them 
more  perfcdly  than,  perhaps,  any  other  Prince.  In  the  pacific  hate  of 
fociety,  the  paffions,  as  well  as  many  of  the  abilities,  of  men,  are 
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concealed ; but,  in  fuch  a la  Ring  fccne  of  activity,  and  conteft,  all 
their  predominant  difpofitions  and  faculties  are  thrown  out,  in  full 
view.  The  ufe  made,  by  Henry,  of  this  knowledge,  is  evident 
from  a variety  of  particulars,  recorded  by  Sully,  and  other  hiftori- 
ans;  and  we  may  perceive  the  effeCt  it  produced  in  the  govern- 
ment. This  attention  paid  to  the  characters  of  the  nobles,  in  the 
alignment  of  their  offices,  and  employments,  was  equalled  by  that 
given  to  the  meafures  of  adminiftralion  ; which,  though  directed  to 
a general  reformation  of  abufes,  and  the  recovery  and  improvement 
of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  were  fo  conducted  as  to  interfere,  as 
little  as  poffible,  with  the  genius  of  the  French  nation.  In  confc- 
quencc  of  the  illullrious  character,  as  a Sovereign,  which  Henry 
thus  fupported,  and  of  his  adherence  to  one  great  plan,  concerted 
with  Stilly,  with  rcfpeCt  to  the  finances  ; a moil  furpriling  altera- 
tion, in  every  department  of  the  Hate,  to  the  advantage  of  the  roy- 
alty, quickly  took  place.  In  the  fecond  year  after  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  the  augmented  power  of  the  French  (late  was  remarkably 
apparent.  In  a campaign  of  three  months,  Henry,  with  an  army, 
furniihed  with  fuch  a train  of  artillery,  as  he  had  never  before 
brought  into  the  field,  and  paid  tvith  a punctuality  unknown  to  his 
troops,  flripped  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  of  la  Brofie,  and  all  that  princi- 
pality, from  which  he  took  his  titular  dignity.  The  rellitution 
of  the  marquifate  of  Salufles,  injurioufly  taken  from  France,  and 
perfidioufly  retained  by  the  Duke,  was,  by  this  means,  perfectly 
fecured.  But  the  proof  this  rapid  conqucft  gave,  of  Henry’s  abili- 
ty to  turn  his  arms  abroad,  was  a matter  of  the  highclt  confc- 
quence,  to  the  prefervation  of  the  general  balance  of  Europe, 

Such,  in  a few  years,  was  the  profperous  condition  of  France, 
that  Henry  IV.  became  the  lure  itay  ot  the  neighbouring  Hates, 
which  needed  his  fupport,  againft  the  Houfe  of  Auilria ; and,  in 
conjunction  with  Elilabeth  of  England,  the  arbiter  of  the  diftcren- 
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ces  of  Europe.  It  was  then  * that  thofe  two  Princes,  heroically  con- 
genial in  their  political  views  and  fchemes,  communicated  to  each 
other,  that  grand  projett,  with  refped  to  Europe  in  general ; upon 
which  both  of  them  had  hit,  with  an  amazing  conformity  of  fenti- 
ment.  This  circumftance  will  appear  incredible  to  fame,  as  the 
project  itfelf  is  generally  pronounced  to  have  been  an  impracticable 
one,  and  altogether  chiinertcal.  But  the  glory  of  forming  fuch  a 
fcheme,  which  had  no  lefs  an  objeCt  than  that  of  making  wars  to 
ceafe  in  Europe,  mull  remain,  ever,  in  the  records  of  ages,  to  im- 
mortalize the  names  of  Henry  and  Ehfabeth  ; who  are  the  only 
Princes  that  are  known  to  have  confpired  in  a defign,  fo  exalted  a- 
bove  the  narrow  policy  of  courts  ; and,  in  its  contemplation,  fo  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  to  one  region  of  the  globe.  It  may  be  added, 
that,  if  ever  Europe  was  capable  of  being  formed  into  one  threat  re- 
public.1 by  the  more  equal  divifion  of  its  dates ; and  being  compo- 
fed  into  a harmonious  fydem,  by  the  due  balance  of  them  ; that 
very  aera,  and  period,  was,  from  various  circumftances,  marked  out 
as  the  proper  one  fir  it ; and  that  Henry,  and  Flifabeth,  were  the 
Princes  qualified,  above  all  others,  to  have  nobly  attempted  the  exe- 
cution ; as  they  had  formed  the  plan  of  the  glorious  enterprife. 

Under  the  fupport  of  England  and  France,  the  affairs  of  the 
States  of  Holland  were  advanced  to  a pitch  of  profperity,  that  fecu- 
red  them  ever  after,  from  being  fhaken  by  the  affaults  of  Spain.  In 
the  year  1600,  their  army,  confiding  of  14,000  infantry,  and  3000 
horfe,  under  the  command  of  Count  Maurice  of  Naffau,  fought  the 
battle  of  Nieuport ; and  obtained  a lignal  viClory  over  the  Arch- 
duke Albert’s  iorccs.  The  invafion  of  the  maritime  towns,  and 
harbours  of  Flanders,  being  laid  open  to  them,  by  this  fucteie,  they 
prepart  d to  make  the  entire  conqucft  of  them ; when,  to  deleat  this 

defign, 

• Ibid.  liv.  12. 
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djlign,  the  fiegc  of  OftenJ  was  undertaken  by  Albert.  Its  conti- 
nuance  for  a courfe  of  three  years,  and  its  proving  luch  a theatre  of  ,601. 
exploits,  as  coft  the  lives  of  a hundred  and  forty  thoul  uid  inen, 
rendered  it  fatally  memorable  in  Europe.  The  taking  of  it,  was 
the  Jail  effort  of  Spain,  to  hinder  the  States  >f  Holla  id,  fro  n eda- 
bli'hing  the  perfe'l  freedom,  and  independent  f wereignty,  of  their 
republic;  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  fa- 
mous truce  of  twelve  years,  which  tlvey  made  with  the  States,  live 
years  after  that  period. 

Indead  of  reciting  the  anecdotes  of  Henry's  amorous  attachment 
to  his  m birds,  now  created  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort,  and  about  her  exit, 
by  a fudden  death,  from  the  fccnc,  it  may  be  proper,  in  connexion 
with  thofe  higher  views  of  his  character,  and  reign,  to  take  notice 
of  tire  ditfolutionof  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Valois;  anu  of 
h.s  having  efpouied  Mary  Of  .Viedicis,  daughter  to  the  grand  I'.uke 
of  rloreucc  : A11  event,  whicti  relieved  his  kingdom  from  the  gc-  Sketches  of 
neral  fear  of  doineitic  coniuiion,  andconteits,  about  tne  fuccelEm,  q,K„t'  hiftory 
in  cafe  of  his  death.  The  birth  of  an  heir  of  his  crown,  and  feve-  of  »*»**? 
ral  other  children,  having  removed  this  apprebenlion,  he  was  the 
more  encouraged,  and  animated,  by  this  felicity  of  his  lituation,  to 
profecute  his  great  views,  in  which  the  fortune  of  all  Europe  was 
involved.  If  we,  again,  extend  our  lurvey  to  the  improvements 
made  by  him,  in  the  political  oeconomy  of  France  ; the  progrefs  of 
them  mull  be  owned  to  have  been  furpribngly  rapid.  From  being 
the  mod  exhaufted,  and  diftrclfed  kingdom,  in  Europe,  fhe  rofe  to 
an  altnoll  incredible  pitch  of  opulence,  in  a courie  of  lix  or  leven 
years : A noble,  and  encouraging  example  of  what  may  be  ac- 

complished, for  a nation’s  benefit,  by  a Prince,  pofleffed  of  the  pa- 
triotic fentiments  of  Henry  IV.  and  minillers,  capable  of  einula- 
lating  the  integrity,  fleadinefs,  and  indefatigaolc  indullry  of  Sully  ! 

After  Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  Henry  llill  perhned  in  the  lcheme 

con— 
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concerted  with  her,  ami  found  his  treafures,  and  the  internal  force 
of  his  kingdom,  fo  augmented,  as  put  him  in  the  full  capacity  of 
proceeding  to  execute  it.  When  the  expected  event  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  this  en- 
terprise, enfued  *;  there  were  amalled,  in  the  Bailile,  thirty  millions 
of  livres,  free  of  all  demands  of  government  upon  it;  and  it  was 
practicable,  without  draining  the  credit  of  the  date,  orcrcatingdhlrcfs 
to  the  people,  to  have  raifed  more  than  double  that  vail  fum.  In 
thcarfenal,  the  llore  of  cannon,  and  bther  artillery,  was  prodigious; 
and  the  number  of  the  troops  could  not  be  computed  at  Ids  than 
eighty  thoufand  men.  But  the  fcenc  of  Henry’s  life,  and  reign, 
rendered  fo  illultrious,  beneficial,  and  memorable,  in  Europe,  was 
doled,  in  a fudden,  and  fatal  manner  ; when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  beginning  an  enterprife,  which,  perhaps,  exceeded  the  boundary 
fet  to  human  policy.  In  his  barbarous  afiaflination,  by  the  exe- 
crable enthufiaft,  Ravillac,  Providence  feemed  to  certify  to  mankind, 
that  no  crime  was  too  horrid  to  be  committed  by  the  votaries  of 
fanaiicifin  ; nor  any  fhock,  a rtate  could  feel,  that  might  not  be 
expe&cd,  from  the  remainder  of  its  rage,  in  a nation. 
»**##»*# 

• Mem.  de  Sully,  liv.  17.  Henault.  p.  391. 
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SKETCH  given  of  the  Reign  of  HENRY  IV. 
from  the  1599,  after  the  Peace  of  Yervins,  to  his 
Death. 

‘ if  ’.  - : . 

W ITHOUT  attempting  a formal  dilTcrtation  upon  the  fy- 
ftem  of  the  finances,  or  entering  into  the  regular  narrative 
of  Jomehic  and  foreign  events,  in  the  latter  period  of  Henry’s 
reign  ; we  (hall  endeavour,  in  this  Supplement,  to  comprehend 
fitch  an  account  of  the  mod  material  reformations,  and  improve- 
ments made  by  him,  in  the  laws,  cudoms,  and  commerce,  o>  the 
date  ; as,  joined  with  the  ex;  licati  n of  his  great  deftgit,  may,  in 
fomc  ineafure,  complete  the  illudration  of  it. 

It  was  the  fingular  felicity  of  France,  that  Henry,  Crowned  with 
fo  much  honour  as  a warrior,  difeovered  an  extenfive  genius  tor 
legiflation,  political  oeconomy,  and  the  advancement  of  the  ul’eful 
arts,  in  his  kingdom.  Under  great  defedts,  in  every  branch  of  go- 
vernment, the  embroiled  date  bad  laboured*  for  a courfe  of  forty 
years  ; and  the  rud  contracted  by  the  civil  wars  appeared,  dill,  to 
harden  the  nation  againd  civil  improvements.  Upon  a furvey  of 
the  kingdom,  every  place  diowed  defolation,  wade,  and  deformity. 
Not  * drily  was  the  face  of  cultivation,  and  popular  tndudry,  every 

'■  where 

* Fercfixc,  Hilt-  <te  Henry  1c  grand,  tioificme  par.  p.  9j.  Mem.  dc  Sully, 
li».  10. 
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where  obfeured ; but  the  high-ways  could  fcarccly  be  traced  ; the 
hr  I es  over  many  rivers  were  broken  down  ; and  the  public  di- 
fices  reduced  to  ruins  ; while  the  funds,  and  imports,  for  the  re- 
pairing of  them,  had  been  generally  preyed  upon,  and  exhaufted. 
The  incumbered  ftatc  of  the  King’s  revenue,  and  the  vaft  debts  of 
the  crown,  excluded  the  profpedt  of  relief,  or  aid,  to  the  public  di- 
rtrefs ; which  feemed  to  fink  the  nation,  though  extricated  from 
inteftine  war,  into  an  incapacity  of  afi  tuning  the  advantages  of  tran- 
quility and  peace. 

Unreftrained  by  this  unhopeful  afpedt  of  the  public  aff  irs,  Henry 
waited  not  for  the  flow  hand  of  time  to  work  a change  ; but,  with 
that  impulfe,  which  great  minds  feel  in  their  enterprifes,  he  bent 
his  thoughts,  and  induftry,  immediately  after  the  peace  with  Spain, 
to  promote  it.  He  began  with  reviving,  among  the  fevcral  orders 
of  the  ftate,  the  almoft  forgotten  ideas  of  domeftic  attention,  and 
peaceful  employment.  He  got  memorials,  about  facilitating  the 
intercourfe  of  cities  and  provinces,  tranfmitted  to  him  from  the 
chief  places  of  trade  *.  He  ordered  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  furveyed,  and  the  tolls  upon  them  raifed  to  extor- 
tion, or  made  the  fubjedt  of  conteft,  to  be  fettled  to  the  advantage 
of  commerce.  To  lead  his  fubjedts,  by  example,  to  occupations 
fuitable  to  the  public  tranquility,  he  undertook  the  repairs  of  fevtral 
public  buildings;  fome  of  which,  in  St  Germain-en-laye,  foon  be- 
gan to  make  a fplendid  appearance.  When,  along  with  thefe  fpe- 
cimens  of  induftry,  and  tafte,  in  their  Prince,  the  people  found  the 
eaufeways  reftored ; the  navigation  of  the  rivers  freed  from  impo- 
fitions,  and  feveral  bridges  re-built ; all  ranks  were  inclined  to  ap- 
ply themfclves  to  ufeful  labours,  upon  their  defolated  houles,  and 
eilates.  The  neceflitous  found,  in  honelt  toils,  their  daily  l'ufte- 

nance; 

• Ibid,  de  SerreJ.  contin.  fol.  edit.  p.  1074. 
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nance ; and  the  idle  and  difl'olute  among  the  populace,  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws*.  As  efforts  of  revived 
induftry  were  made,  with  fome  emulation,  among  thofe  of  higher 
rank;  the  kingdom,  that  had  rcl'emblcd  a defart,  gradually  difeo- 
vered  the  marks  of  culture,  and  application  to  the  beneficial  and 
laudable  arts. 

In  a nation,  accuftomed  to  domcftic  feuds,  it  was  not  enough  to 
prefent  the  attraflive  view  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  rely  on  the 
ordinary  motives,  for  the  progrefs  of  them.  A martial  nobility,  Hisediftxfnr 
fuch  as  that  of  France,  required  to  have,  their  fwords  chained  to  [h0c/o7p-i  '• 
peace  ; and  to  be  made  fenfible,  that  the  laws,  and  not  thcmfclvcs, 
muff  decide  their  quarrels.  Upon  this  fubjed,  two  edi&s  were  pu- 
blifhcd  by  Henry  IV.  One  f prohibiting  the  ufc  of  fire-arms,  and 
the  wearing  of  fwords,  by  thofe  who  had  uo  title  to  this  diftin&ion ; 
and  the  other,  againft:  duels.  The  latter  was  tbe  great  fubjed  of 
difputation  and  clamour  ; efpccially,  when,  by  fome  additions  a fevere  one 
made  to  the  law,  the  duellifts,  the  bearer  of  a challenge,  and  the 
feconds,  were  condemned  in  penalties  equal  to  thofe  of  high-trea- 
fon.  Upon  the  one  hand,  the  prevalence  of  this  flagrant  infult  on 
all  civil  government,  and  the  (hocking  excefs  to  which  the  barba- 
rous cuflom  was  carried,  feemed  to  demand  the  feverdt  curb  of  the 
laws.  It  was  impoffiblc,  with  any  regard  to  order,  or  peace,  in  the 
date,  that  thefe  could  be  filent ; when  complaints  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  about  the  rage,  and  pernicious  clfcds,  of 
duels ; and  when,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  they  $ computed 
the  number  of  the  flain  to  fome  thoufands.  On  the  other  fide,  an 
abufe,  which  originated  from  the  Gothic  law,  permitting  Angle 
combats ; which  fupported  itfelf  from  the  point  of  honour,  conge- 
nial with  the  principles  of  monarchy,  and  which  made  perfonal 

Q^q  q valour 

• Ibid.  + Thuan.  lib.  1 20.  p.  787.  et  lib.  129.  p.  1036.  De  Serres,  ibid, 
p.  1023.  et  x 1 57.  t Percfixc,  ibid.  p.  8.  et  16. 
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valour  the  charaftcridic  of  the  noblcfle,  as  the  bell  foldicrs  of  the 
llate  : Such  an  abufe,  rivetted  by  the  tyranny  of  cuftom,  and  the 

wrong  biafs  of  national  manners,  could  not  be  extirpated,  but  by  a 
mod  rigid  law,  and  the  drifted  exercifc  of  it,  againd  all  offenders. 
The  nobles,  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  having  fuch  an  excufe  to 
plead,  and  being  unwilling  to  quit  this  feudal  method  of  reven- 
ging themfelvcs,  infided  upon  it,  eagerly,  as  the  privilege  of 
their  rank  in  the  date.  To  qualify  the  prohibition,  in  fome  mea- 
furc,  it  was  made  part  of  the  edift,  that  the  Marfhals  of  France 
fliould  take  cognizance  of  aft’ronts,  and  indignities  offered  to  men 
of  honour,  and  determine  the  fatisfaftion  due  for  them  ; and  the 
parties  were  required  to  fubmit  to  their  decifions.  Hut,  though  this 
regulation  appeared  a plaufible  one,  for  preventing  duels,  and  the 
Marfhals  of  France  aftually  formed  a court  for  that  purpofe  ; the 
Gothic  notion  of  honour  was  found  too  wild  and  extravagant,  to  be 
controuled  by  any  political  law  or  flatute.  Neither  then,  nor  af- 
terwards, were  the  dccilions  of  this  court  of  honour  regarded. 

Henry  IV.  on  account  of  his  fame  for  perfonal  valour,  and  a 
high  fenfe  of  honour,  was  the  fitted  fovereign  to  promulgate  fuch  a 
law  againfl  duels.  Yet  he  failed  in  enforcing  obedience  to  it,  from 
his  too  great  lenity  to  tranfgreflbrs,  as  well  as  from  the  difficulties 
attending  its  execution,  in  the  period  of  his  reign.  Since  that  time, 
no  renewal  of  the  legal  penalties  in  France,  nor  any  reflraints  that 
have  been  devifed  in  other  European  dates,  have  proved  fufficient 
to  abolifh  a praftice,  atrocious  in  itfelf,  contrary  to  the  religion 
and  morality  of  the  Chridian  nations,  and  which,  befidcs  being  a 
violation  of  all  civil  authority  and  order,  renders  the  unpremedita- 
ted indiferetions,  brawls,  and  mifunderdandings  of  individuals, 
often  no  lei's  fatal  in  their  confequences,  than  the  perpetration  of 
crimes. 

' As 
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As  the  point  of  honour  could  not  be  fubjeded  to  any  rule  of  ci- 
v il  government ; fo,  in  France,  and  other  nations,  the  idea  of  the 
noble  rank  of  perfons  and  families,  another  favourite  one  among 
the  Gothic  tribes,  proved  difficult  to  be  afeertained.  From  the  car- 
licll  period  of  the  feudal  times,  many  of  the  civil  diftindions,  and 
honours,  foon  became  territorial.  The  per  foil  al  and  official  digni- 
ties, were,  generally,  abforbed  in  the  latter.  The  anlient  twelve 
peerages  of  France  were,  all  of  them,  annexed  to  certain  fiefs  ; 
and  * the  acquisition  of  lands,  eroded  into  a dukedom,  a coun- 
ty, a barony,  or  a lordthip,  communicated  the  dillindive  titles 
of  a Duke,  a Giunt,  or  a Baron,  to  the  proprietors.  The  poflef- 
fion  of  what  was  called  a f if -noble  ■,  or,  in  the  Engliffi  feudal  term, 
a knight' s-fee,  conftituted  the  land-holder  a gentleman.  This  ter- 
ritorial conveyance  of  rank,  noblcfle,  or  gentry,  being  more  pal- 
pable and  fixed,  than  that  of  antiquity  of  defeent,  or  of  a fami- 
ly-name, fo  far  prevailed  again  ft  the  latter,  that  the  Princes  of 
the  blood  in  France,  not  inverted  with  peerages,  were  preceded  in 
rank,  at  the  King’s  coronation,  by  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  peers 
of  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  footing  of  the  prior  crcdion  of  his 
peerage  only,  the  Duke  of  Guifc,  at  the  inaugurations  of  Francis  II. 
and  Charles  IX.  was  allowed  the  precedency  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
penlier,  a Prince  of  the  blood,  and  a Peerf.  The  ordinance  of 
Henry  III.  at  the  ftates  of  Blois,  1576,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
changed  this  ufage,  in  favour  of  the  blood-royal.  Upon  a fimilar 
principle,  the  fame  Prince  illued  an  edid,  1579,  declaring  the  ac- 
quifition  of  titles  of  honour,  or  noblefle,  by  the  purchafes  of  fiefs, 
of  whatever  value  or  denomination,  irregular,  and  invalid  ; yet  the 
cuftom  of  France,  over-ruled  this  ordinance.  Befules,  what  the 
porteffion  of  lands,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  was,  by  this  edid, 
not  permitted  to  convey  ; the  letters-patent  of  the  King  himfelf, 

Qjq  q 2 and 

• Ilenault.  abbrege  chron.  oct.  odit.  p,  3R-1.  + Ibid.  p.  jj4.  et  384. 
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and  certain  offices  and  employments  tinder  the  crown,  were  Hill  al- 
lowed to  be  flow.  Prom  feudal  ideas,  even  the  foie  profelfion  of 
arms,  was  generally  underftood  to  enable  a roturier,  or  plebeian.  All 
the^enr  d’  cirmes , or  the  men  who  compofed  the  Handing  compa- 
nies of  ordonnance,  had  been,  from  their  eftablifhmcnt,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  VII.  exempted  from  the  taillie,  and  were  held  to  be 
gentlemen.  Every  plebeian,  who  betook  himfelf  to  the  army,*  in  the 
equipage  of  one  of  the^ewx  d'  armes,  pafled  into  the  fame  rank.  This 
varied  idea  of  civil  honour,  or  nobleffe,  and  the  different  conftitu- 
tion  of  it,  from  the  purchafe  of  fiefs,  from  the  military  profeffion, 
from  offices  of  Hate,  and  letters-patent  by  the  King,  took  place,  let's 
or  more,  in  all  the  feudal  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
France.  But,  in  modern  times,  we  are  accuftomcd  to  overlook  this 
complicated  view  of  civil  rank,  and  to  confider  it  as  ever  attached  to 
family-blood,  and  to  birth. 


llmry’sedift  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  another  regulation,  belides  that  of  his 
blcffc.  predcceflor,  was  found  requifite,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  noble  rank. 

After  the  commencement  * of  the  civil  wars,  in  which  arms  had 
been  borne,  fome  time,  at  leaft,  by  the  generality  of  people,  the 
military  title  to  the  rank  of  gentry  appeared  too  common,  and  ab- 
furd,  to  be  luftaiued.  By  a new  edict,  in  the  1600,  the  profeffion 
of  arms  was  declared  infufficient,  unlcfs  in  certain  circumftances  of 
military  fcrvice,  to  confer  French  nobility ; and  to  obviate  pre.cn- 
fions  to  it,  from  the  tumultuary  foldiers  of  the  civil  wars,  it  was 
further  ordained,  that  no  claims  of  this  kind  previous  to  the  year 
1563,  fhould  be  regarded.  Without  this  provifional  ftatute,  the 
plea  of  an  acquired  exemption  from  the  taillies  might  have  been 
infilled  on,  by  fuch  numbers  of  people,  as  would  have  alinoft  an- 
nihilated that  branch  of  the  revenue. 

With 


* Henault,  ibid.  Percfue,  p.  10. 
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With  thcfe  regulations  of  police,  Henry  knew  it  to  be  of  the  ut- 
moll  importance,  to  join  attention  to  the  adminiftration  of  public 
juftice,  by  his  courts  of  parliament.  He  often  exp  re  lied  the  feufe 
he  had  of  the  dignity  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  his  defire  for 
its  fupporting  that  honourable  reputation  for  legal  procedure,  and 
equitable  dcciiions  of  caufcs,  by  which  it  had  been  long  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  Europe.  He  went,  fome  times,  without  its  being  known,  to 
hear  the  pleadings  at  the  bar,  and  the  reafoning  of  the  counfellors, 
upon  any  nice  or  difficult  queftion  *.  After  having  entertained  the  Henry’s  r'- 
Duke  of  Savoy,  during  his  refidence  in  Paris,  with  every  fpc&aclc  parliament 
which  could  contribute  to  his  amufement,  he  carried  him  to  behold  of"ris* 
that  of  its  fupreme  court ; as  one  truly  auguft,  and  the  nobleft  or- 
nament of  his  kingdom.  The  firft  prefident,  Achilles  dc  Harlay, 
was  advertifed  of  this  intended  vilit ; and  a caufc,  both  interefting 
and  ambiguous,  was  pitched  upon,  to  anfwer  the  King’s  aim  in  it. 

Having  often  exhorted  the  prefidents  of  the  court,  to  remove  the 
general  complaint  about  the  delay  of  caufes,  and  the  great  cxpences 
incurred  by  parties;  Henry,  at  the  time  of  Eafter,  1602,  delivered 
a particular  charge  to  them  upon  this  head.  In  confequcncc  of  it, 
the  counfellors  of  parliament  met,  and,  after  much  reafoning,  a de- 
cree was  iflued  by  the  court,  requiring  the  advocates  to  mark  down,  An  arret  for 
at  the  end  of  every  procefs,  the  fum  charged  by  them  for  the  Ae^ees’S' 
whole,  and  that  a particular  certificate  fhould  be  given,  under  their  lho  lawyers, 
hands,  of  the  fees  received  by  them,  for  pleading.  This  arret,  in- 
tended only  as  a curb  upon  extortion,  was  impugned  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  lawyers  ; who  declared  it  a high  indignity,  as  well  as 
an  injury,  to  their  profellion.  When  the  court  further  ordained, 
that  all  who  would  not  fubmit  to  the  regulation,  fhould  give  in 
their  names  to  the  regiftcr,  in  order  to  their  bcing-cxcluded  from 
the  bar ; a train  of  three  hundred  of  them  marched  towards  that 

office ; 
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office;  and  declared  that  they  would  refign  their  fun&ion,  rather 
than  the  privilege  and  liberty  belonging  to  it.  The  courfe  of  juf- 
tice  was  interrupted  for  fome  weeks ; and,  while  the  advocates  en- 
deavoured to  vindicate  thcmfelvcs  by  writing,  the  inconvenience  of 
contending  with  them  was  felt  by  the  publick.  At  laft,  the  King 
being  acquainted  with  the  confufion  raifed  in  the  capital,  illued  a 
mandate  for  the  lawyers  to  refume  their  pleadings,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  yield  obedience  to  the  ordinance  of  the  States  of 
Blois  ; upon  which  the  arret  of  the  parliament  wras  founded.  An 
appearance  of  compliance  was  at  firll  fliown  by  the  advocates  ; but 
the  falutary  regulation,  with  refpeft  to  their  fees,  was  foon  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  difufe. 

That  Henry,  and  his  miniftcr  Sully,  in  their  fehemes  for  impro- 
ving the  revenues  of  the  crown,  proceeded  upon  the  juft  and  libe- 
ral principles  of  national  policy ; was  manifeft  from  one  of  the  firft 
ads  of  government  with  refped  to  them*.  When  the  debts  of  the 
crown  were  computed  to  three  hundred  millions  of  livres;  a remif- 
fion  of  arrears,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions,  over  the  king- 
dom, was  granted  for  the  year  1596,  in  commiferation  of  the  indi- 
gence, diftrefs,  and  complicated  fufferings  of  the  people.  They  laid 
their  plan  for  difeharging  the  incumbrances,  and  reftoringthe  cre- 
dit of  the  ftate,  upon  occonomv,  and  a wife  management  of  the  fi- 
nances, before  unknown  in  the  kingdom.  Having  difeovered  the 
enormous  extortion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  endured  by 
the  people,  inftead  of  thirty  millions  of  livres,  payable  to  the  ftate; 
they  refolved  to  free  the  nation  from  it.  On  account  of  the  public 
calamities,  they  reckoned  upon  little  more  for  fcveral  years,  than 
the  one  half  of  the  laft  fum,  as  the  whole  produce  of  the  five  great 
farms  of  the  crown,  and  the  imports.  But  to  deliver  thefe  funds  of 

the 
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the  flate,  from  the  hands  of  ten  thoufand  harpies,  from  the  manoeuvres 
of  foreign  bankers,  from  mortgages  to  all  the  placemen,  and  pen- 
fioners  of  the  crown,  and  the  many  abufes  and  villanies  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  receivers  of  the  revenue,  proved  a very  difficult  enter- 
prife  *.  Henry  himftlf  often  fhrunk  back  from  it ; while  the 
clamours  of  thefe  plunderers  of  the  kingdom  made  him  be- 
lieve, in  fpite  of  all  Sully ’s  convincing  demonftrations,  that  lie  was 
committing  injuftice,  and  impofmg  hardffiips  upon  the  publick. 
Affcded  with  the  delperatc  exclamations  raifed  by  them,  and  per- 
liiaded  that  what  was  fo  generally  blamed  mud  be  wrong;  “Ah  ! 
my  friend,  faid  he  to  his  miniftcr,  what  a rafh  and  iniquitous  mea- 
lure  have  you  now  purfued  ?”  Sully  had  ftruck  at  the  root  of  the 
oppreffion  of  the  people,  and  of  the  rapine  committed  on  the  Hate, 
by  prohibiting,  in  his  Mnjefty’s  name,  all  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  interfere  with  the  royal  revenues,  and  ordering  them  to 
expect  their  payment  at  the  exchequer. 


How  follicitous  and  vigilant  this  Prince  was  to  obviate  or  appeale 
the  difeontents  of  the  people,  appeared  remarkably,  in  the  tax  of 
the  fou  in  the  livre  t,  laid  on  all  commodities,  except  corn,  expofed 
to  falc  within  the  walled  towns.  This  import,  though  granted  by 
the  artembly  of  the  notables , 1 596,  had  occafioned  (edition,  and  o- 
pen  riots,  in  feveral  places.  In  the  Limortn,  and  Guicnne,  the  col- 
lators of  it  had  been  aflaulted  and  expelled.  On  this  emergency, 
Henry  gave  a noble  example  of  the  proper  exertion  of  legal  au- 
thority, and  of  the  tender  feeling  he  had  of  the  fufferings  of  his 
fubjefls  if.  He  went  himfelt  to  l’oicliers,  heard  the  remonllranccs 
that  were  made  by  the  deputies  of  the  cities  againft  the  tax  ; and, 
by  a fpeech,  animated  with  the  genuine  fentiments  of  a patriotic 
Prince,  he  induced  the  delinquents  to  fubmit  to  the  decree  of  the 

date.. 
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Pate.  When  he  faw  them  overcome,  by  his  declaring,  “ That  he 
would  have  no  gold  walked  with  the  tears  of  his  people  j”  he  quit- 
ted the  import,  which  he  underrtood  to  be  a vexatious  one,  for  a 
fmall  fubfidy  ; and,  foon  after,  totally  aboliflied  it.  The  enlarged 
views  of  national  advantage  entertained  by  Henry,  were  likewife 
difeovered,  by  the  reduction  of  the  legal  intcreft  of  money.  It  had 
been  fcldom  lower  than  eight,  and  had  often  run  to  ten  per  cent. 
By  a ftatute  equally  beneficial  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  the 
Tntcrcft  of  commercial  clafs  of  people,  it  was  fixed  by  him  at  fix  *.  While 
money  redu-  fojgg  intereft  was  allowed,  nothing  but  ul'ury,  and  its  extor- 
tions, was  ftudied  by  the  monied  men.  The  landholders,  who 
borrowed,  were  quickly  undone.  The  trader,  finding  any  flock  of 
money  a hard  purchafe,  raifed  the  price  of  his  commodity.  All 
improvements  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  being  rc- 
ftrained,  the  advantage  of  money,  as  an  inrtrument  of  traffic,  and 
the  fource  of  induftry,  and  arts,  was,  in  a manner,  loft  to  the  king- 
dom. By  lowering  its  intereft,  finews  would  be  given  to  the  rtate, 
which  it  had  not  before ; and  the  people,  too  averfe  to  trade  and 
labour,  be  inftigaied  to  try  the  advantages  of  them. 


All  general  clogiums,  which  reprefent  Kings,  or  minifters  of 
rtate,  as  models  in  every  adt  of  their  political  and  civil  adminiftra- 
tion,  may  jurtly  be  fufpedled  of  fidfion,  and  delufivc  colours.  The 
wifeft,  and  beft  of  them,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  only  com- 
paratively fuch ; and  that  they  merit  the  names  of  Icgiflators,  and 
patriots,  when  they  furpafs,  inafignal  degree,  the  light,  thepenetra- 
PoliticaUr-  tion,  and  the  virtue  of  their  age, and  country.  It  need  not,  therefore, 
ry  and  Sully,  be  concealed,  nor  reckoned  a diminution  of  the  fame  of  Henry  IV. 

andof  Sully,  as  reformers  of  the  French  rtate,  that  they  committed 
feveral  errors,  and  miftakes,  in  their  fchemes  of  policy.  In  an 

age, 

* Pcre£xc,  p.  93,  De  Scrres,  p.  1009. 
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age,  defective  in  political  experience,  and  civil  cultivation,  we  may 
rather  admire  that  they  fell  not  into  many  more.  When  their  at- 
tention and  views  were  extended  to  every  object  of  government,  to 
the  trade,  manufactures,  arts,  finances,  and  coin  of  the  kingdom  ; 
it  was  impoflible  to  avoid  the  admiflion  of  fotnc  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, upon  thefe  various  and  intricate  branches  of  policy  ; which, 
after  better  opportunities,  and  longer  time,  for  forming  conclufions, 
are,  at  this  day,  the  fubjedts  of  ambiguous  fpcculation  and  difpute. 
It  mull  be  allowed,  then,  that  the  decrees,  for  (topping  the  currency 
of  all  foreign  fpccie  *,  but  that  of  Spain,  for  railing  the  value  of 
the  French  gold  and  filvcr  coin,  in  order  to  prevent  its  exportation, 
and  for  prohibiting  the  wear  and  ule  of  Huffs  wrought  or  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  as  foreign  and  extravagant  fuperfluities,  were  ei- 
ther unpolitical,  hazardous,  or  impracticable  regulations..  To  thefe 
erroneous  edidts,  we  may  add  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
corn,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fcarcity  within  the  kingdom ; a political 
dodtrine,  which,  though  manifeflly  abl'urd,  is  (till  infilled  upon  by 
the  vulgar  and  the  prejudiced,  in  modern  times  f.  It  mult  be 
owned,  however,  that  Sully,  in  his  memoirs,  (peaks  only  of  fetting 
bounds  to  the  valt  quantities  of  grain  exported.  The  propofed  li- 
mitations of  the  ordinance  are  not  mentioned  by  him  ; nor  do  o- 
thcr  hiltorians,  often  lame  in  their  account  of  laws,  help  us  to  this 
information.  But,  as  the  conveyance  of  corn,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, from  one  province  of  France  to  another,  was  then  much  inter- 
rupted, and  long  after  continued  to  be  fo,  from  the  cuftoms  peculiar 
to  each  province ; we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  no  excels  of  ex- 
portation, to  which  the  kingdom  was  liable,  could  be  fo  hurtful  as 
the  prohibition  of  it. 

R r r The 
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The  offence  taken  by  Sully,  at  the  too  great  flux  of  foreign 
fpecie  into  Trance,  appears  extraordinary  *,  and  unintelligible,  up- 
on any  principles  about  the  balance  of  trade.  He  alledges,  that 
the  domeflic  currency  was  confounded  with  it ; and  yet,  when  the 
circulation  of  all,  but  that  of  Spain,  was  prohibited  by  an  edict,  the 
commerce  of  France,  as  Malthicu  relates,  funk  to  the  loweflebb.  I11 
tracing  the  apparent  ground  or  inducement  to  this  injudicious  de- 
cree, we  may  conflder  it  as  connected  with  another  provifion,  made 
at  the  fame  time,  again!!  the  exporting  of  the  French  gold  and  fil- 
ver  coin  out  of  the  kingdom.  Perefixc  affirms  j",  that  the  money 
of  France  was  carried,  not  only  in  the  way  of  traffic,  but  as  bullion, 
into  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  recoined  by  the  petty 
Princes  in  thefe  countries,  with  conflderable  alloy  $.  Henry,  and 
Sully,  prefuming  that  there  could  be  no  other  caufe  for  the  export 
of  the  coin,  but  that  it  palled  for  more  in  other  ftates,  raifed  its 
nominal  value.  The  crown,  called  ecus  d'or , which  was  valued  at 
fixty  fols,  was  advanced  to  fixty-five  ; and  the  other  fjsccies  in  the 
fame  proportion.  As  ever  happens  in  this  cafe,  the  price  of  com- 
modities being  raifed  ftill  in  a higher  degree,  complaints  and  rc- 
monftrances  were  made  by  the  courts  of  parliament,  and  other 
ranks  of  people,  againft  this  dangerous  ordinance;  which,  in  any 
fliape,  could  not  fail  to  give  a fliock  to  the  commerce,  credit,  and 
pecuniary  tranfaclions  of  the  nation.  The  change  of  the  public 
computation,  by  crowns,  into  that  by  livres,  alfo  appointed  at  this 
time,  would  add  to  the  confufion  about  the  variation  of  the  curren- 
cy; though  the  latter  method  appears  to  have  had  its  convenience, 
from  being  afterwards  continued  in  the  kingdom. 

Among  other  civil  eftablifhments  which  occafioncd  complaints, 
that  of  the  droit  annuel , or  the  Paulette,  as  it  was  called,  from  the 

name 
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name  of  the  fir  ft  farmer  of  that  import,  may  defer  ve  particular 
mention.  It  was  a pecuniary  rate,  or  compolition,  demanded  of 
the  counfcllors  of  parliament,  the  officers  of  juflice,  and  thofe  of  the 
exchequer,  for  the  purchafc  of  th.c  furvivancy  of  their  places,  to 
their  heirs*.  As,  from  the  time  of  Francis  I.  the  venality  of  the 
public  offices,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  of  judicature,  had  been  of- 
ten exclaimed  again!!,  as  a reproach,  and  grievance  to  the  nation  ; 
it  appeared  unworthy  of  the  adminidration  of  Henry  IV.  to  ex- 
tend and  perpetuate  it  by  this  new  law.  The  King,  however,  conli- 
dci  ing  what  a large  part  of  the  revenue  arole  from  the  falc  of  the  offi- 
ces, and  fcnfiblc,  that  the  follicitation  of  courtiers,  and  not  the  me- 
rit of  the  perfons  recommended,  was  the  cultomary  and  inevitable 
inducement  for  the  fupply  of  them  ; was  of  opinion,  that  the  pre- 
judice to  the  public  was  not  I'o  great,  as  to  require  him  to  renounce 
this  fupport  to  the  many  ncccffities  of  the  crown.  But,  in  cflablifh- 
ing  the  Paulette , Henry  fhowed  that  deliberative  procedure,  and 
referve,  by  which  many  of  his  civil  regulations  are  marked,  above 
thofe  of  former  reigns  f.  He  inferted  ciaufes  in  his  edift,  with  rc- 
fpcct  to  it,  which,  in  the  piece  called  the  political  tcftament  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  arc  declared  diffident  to  have  prevented  the  only 
real  inconveniencies,  that  might  enfuc  from  it.  The  cxceffivc 
price  to  which  the  offices  might  be  railed,  being  the  principal  one, 
he  fixed  it  to  only  a fiftieth  part  of  their  valued  produce,  to  pre- 
vent their  monopoly  by  the  rich;  and  even  referved  to  himfclfa 
power  of  rcpurchafing  any  of  them,  upon  a vacancy,  for  payment 
of  the  original  price.  He  is  not,  therefore,  chargeable  with  the  cn- 
hanccd  valuation,  nor  with  the  fubfequent  multiplicity  of  the  pu- 
blic offices,  which  became  fo  general  a fubjeR  of  complaint  in  the 
kingdom. 

Rrr  2 It 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Lie  of  the  offices  of  juftice,  which  feem- 
cd  to  infer  the  cxclufion  of  men  of  abilities,  and  merit,  from  them, 
and  their  occupation  by  venal,  unworthy,  and  intcrcfled  intruders, 
was  attended  with  no  fueh  confequence.  On  the  contrary,  no 
courts  in  Europe  have  been  more  famed  for  juridical  knowledge, 
and,  as  far  as  fomc  delects  in  the  fyflem  of  their  common  law 
would  admit,  for  uniform,  and  impartial  difpenfation  of  juftice,  than 
the  chambers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  many  of  the  provin- 
cial ones.  As  if  the  circumftance  of  the  purchafing  their  offices 
had  rather  contributed,  in  that  monarchy,  to  give  them  more  inde- 
pendent ideas;  they  have  been,  often,  feen  to  aft,  in  oppofition  to 
the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  court,  with  a fpirit  of  freedom,  and 
with  a firm  attachment  to  the  conflitutional  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
worthy  of  any  fcnatorial  body,  celebrated  in  die* annals,  either  of 
Greece,  or  of  Home.  They  have  endured  frequent  exiles  from  Pa- 
ris, and  other  cities,  and  expefted,  with  heroic  conftancy,  depriva- 
tion, and  the  lofs  of  their  places,  and  fortunes.  At  this  day,  the 
arm  of  dcfpotic  power  has  been  ftretched  forth  againfl  them,  while 
its  utmofl  efforts  have  failed,  in  making  the  defired  impreffion,  on 
the  principles,  and  dignified  characters,  of  many  of  thefe  fleady 
guardians  of  the  antient  law's  and  conftitutions.  By  the  expullion 
of  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  counfellors,  from  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  other  provincial  fenates,  and  by  their  banifhmcut  into  obfeure 
places,  die  court  has  fuppreffed  their  chambers  ; and  erefted,  in 
their  room,  a fpecies  of  judicial  councils,  whole  pretenfions  to  pri- 
vilege, or  remonftranecs,  need  not  be  feared.  The  violent  change 
of  a branch  of  the  government,  fo  antient,  and  venerable,  may, 
however,  be  followed  with  undefireable  confequenccs.  The  fubver- 
fion  of  theparliament  of  Paris,  which  has  been  aconfiderable  flay  of 
the  monarchy,  and  proved  its  fafety  in  turbulent  times,  may  be 
deeply  felt,  and  regretted;  during  the  weaknefs  of  a minority,  or  in 
any  future  conteft  among  the  Princes  of  the  blood.  In  the  mean 

time, 
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time,  the  inflexible  refolution  and  integrity  of  this  perfected  body 
of  men,  mull  be  regarded  as  a rare  phaenomcnon,  in  our  age.  W hde 
the  friends  of  the  abfolutc  power  of  Kings,  are  lat  is  tied,  even  with 
inch  an  inftance  of  its  exertion  ; many  others  will  admire,  and  ap- 
prove the  eminent  perfonal  virtue,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  fuf- 
ferers  by  it,  in  a public  caufe  * When,  in  the  actounts  of  this 
tranfaflion,  we  find  the  clerk-regifter  of  the  parliament,  Mr  de 
Voifin,  who  had  paid  a million  of  livres  for  his  place,  and  annually 
gained  too, coo  by  it,  refilling  to  relume  it  in  the  new  tribunal,  and 
intreating  the  King  to  join  him  with  the  rcfpcdable  exiles  of  the 
antient  court  of  juflicc  ; it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  fcorn  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  dignity  of  atting  upon  principle,  and  character,  can- 
not be  fhown  in  a more  ftriking  light. 

There  can  be  no  clearer  proof  of  the  wifdom,  and  general  equity 
of  Henry’s  ads  of  government,  than  that  the  greateft  changes  in 
the  finances,  and  in  many  other  departments  of  the  Hate,  were  ef- 
fectuated, in  the  courfeof  a few  years,  without  any  violent  exertion 
of  the  fovereign  authority,  or  confidcrable  difguft,  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  When  alterations  in  the  modes  of  adminiftration,  and  mlmih-aiion 
temporary  hardlhips,  are  peaceably  fubmitted  to,  by  a Ipirited  na—  without  di* 
tion,  accuftomcd  to  arms ; political  prudence,  referve,  moderation,  fturbance. 
and  humanity,  muft  be  confpicuous  in  the  condutt  and  character 
of  the  head  of  the  ftatc.  This  obfervation  was  fully  verified  in 
Henry’s  reign ; when,  though  fome  turbulence  and  fecrct  faQion 
ftill  cxifted,  a variety  of  defedts,  irregularities,  and  diforders,  in  the 
government,  underwent  reformation.  Every  material  decree,  or  ar- 
ret iffued  by  him,  was  not  only  fubmitted  to  the  mature  delibera- 
tion of  his  council,  but,  in  certain  cafes,  he  required  information  and 
advice,  from  private  perlons,  capable  of  throwing  proper  light  upon 

them.. 
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them.  IJy  this  means,  aware  of  the  objections  of  intcrcftcd  par- 
ties,' to  any  of  his  ordinances,  lie  often  replied  to  them,  upon  the 
fpot,  with  forcible  arguments. 

As  it  was  Henry’s  glory  to  have  treated  his  enemies,  when  van- 
quifhed  in  the  field,  with  matchlefs  clemency;  fo  he  made  it  the 
noble  principle  of  his  government,  to  overcome  fact  ion,  and  turbu- 
lence, by  other  methods,  than  thofe  of  terror  and  fevere  juftice.  It 
appeared  to  be  a general  rule  with  him,  torequire  of  his  nobles,  when 
chargeable  with  plots,  and  intrigues,  a finccrc  confeflion  1 , ami  ac- 
knowledgement of  their  guilt,  and  to  accept  of  this  atonement, 
properly  made,  inftcad  of  the  legal  punilhment  due  to  it.  This 
uncommon  fcntiinent,  and  procedure,  was  agreeable  to  the  favou- 
rite idea  lie  had  formed,  of  governing  his  kingdom,  as  a father  does 
his  family  ; who  is  not  only  reluctant  to  punifli  with  fe verity,  but 
endeavours  to  turn  offences  that  are  committed,  into  peculiar  mo- 
tives, and  obligations  to  duty  and  obedience.  Befide  the  amiable 
humanity  of  this  idea,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  there  has  been  found, 
cfpecially  in  fume  ftates,  a political  energy  in  it,  fuperior  to  all  the 
ads  of  tyrannical  fway.  Terror,  and  dread  of  fanguinary  punifli- 
ments  alone,  while  they  make  fubjeds,  or  Haves,  to  awful  power, 
ever  keep,  or  render  them,  ferocious  and  violent.  Scarcely  any  Eu- 
ropean nation,  without  the  influence  of  other  principles  of  fubmif- 
fion,  has  been  thus  formed  into  a regular  and  civilized  ftate. 
The  times  of  defpotic  and  bloody  executions,  hiftory  fhows 
to  have  been  thofe  of  the  moll  frequent  infurredions,  and  obfti- 
nate  rebellions.  From  the  particular  genius  of  the  French  na- 
tion, and  the  prevalence  of  fome  principles  in  it,  with  refped  to 
the  blood  of  the  nobility,  as  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the 
ftate,  in  the  field  ; political  feverities,  and  the  rigours  of  the 

laws 
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laws  of  trealbn,  appear  to  have  been,  antiently,  far  kfs  cxerci- 
fed,  than  in  many  oilier  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  principle  of 
allegiance,  and  attachment  to  the  King,  has  been  happily  clicriflicd, 
by  other  means,  during  a long  courfc  of  time  ; and  not  barbarouily 
forced,  by  fuch  a ferics  of  condemnations  of  the  fadious  nobles,  to 
thcfcaffold,  and  the  gibbet,  as  blot  the  annals,  even  of  our  I’ritifh 
hiftory.  • The  fparingof  the  blood  of  the  French  nobility,  from  (he 
fcaffolds,  difpofed  them  to  died  it,  laviflily,  for  the  glory  of  their 
Princes  j and  to  think  lefs  about  civil  lecuritics  for  ill  ir  lives,  and 
fortunes,  than  upon  the  principles  ofhonour  and  chmency,  adopted 
in  their  government.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  memory  of  the 
capital  trials,  and  horrid  executions,  to  which  the  Englifli  nobles 
were,  for  a long  period,  fubjeded,  made  them  after  wards. contend 
for  the  amendment  and  mitigation  of  thofe  arbitrary  laws  of  trea- 
fon,  by  which  their  an ce dors  had  differed. 

The  ferocious  and  turbulent  fpirit,  raifed  in  France,  by  the  fana- 
tical rage  of  the  civil  wars,  Henry  endeavoured  to  allay,  by  num- 
berlefs  examples  of  his  clemency.  By  pardoning  deiigns  upon  his 
pcrlon,  and  cabals  again!!  the  date,  he  appeared  to  wait,  with  too 
much  patience,  for  the  revival  of  the  fentiments  of  loyalty,  and  ci- 
vil obedience,  among  a factious  fet  of  his  nobles  *.  Finding,  un- 
happily, by  the'Marlhal  Biron’s  confpiracy  againd  him,  that  the 
highed  rccompcnces,  and  honours  of  his  military  fcrvice,  were  in- 
fufHcient  to  bind  this  chieftain  to  his  duty,  he  permitted,  at  lad,  the 
rigour  of  judicc  to  have  its  courfc,  againd  one  of  his  quality  and  re- 
putation. With  what  reluctance  this  was  done  by  him,  appeared, 
not  only  from  his  regretting  f,  in  pathetic  terms,  the  difaffedion 
of  a man,  whom  he  eftoemed,  but  by  his  making  it  known  to  him, 
that,  though  it  was  a repetition  of  his  offence,  an  honed  acknow- 
ledgement 

* Thuan.  lib.  127.  p.  1022.  Sully,  liv.  10.  f Dc  Scrrcs,  r.  rozi 
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lodgement  lliould  again  purchafe  his  pardon.  The  invitation,  and 
opportunity,  given  him,  for  this  behaviour,  were  difregarded  by 
this  delinquent ; who,  adding  infolcncc  and  obllinacy  to  his  trea- 
fon,  infilled  that  he  had  nothing  to  confefs,  when  the  written  proofs 
of  his  guilt  were  in  the  King’s  hands.  “ Adieu,  Baron  dc  Biron, 
faid  Henry,”  lenfihly  arretted  with  the  obdurate  temper,  fliown  by 
him,  at  their  conference.  After  all,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
infanity  in  this  old  Marlhal,  which,  if  it  had  been  attended  to  by 
Henry,  might  have  excited  pity,  in  contrail  to  indignation  ; fo  far, 
at  leall,  as  to  have  changed  the  capital  fentence  of  the  parliament 
againft  him,  into  impril'onmcnt  for  life.  But,  as  often  happens  in 
filch  cafes,  this  lall  determination,  fuitable  to  Henry’s  clemency, 
might  have  been  attended  with  attempts  for  his  deliverance,  l'uili- 
cient  to  have  endangered  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

% 

After  the  eltablilhment  of  order  and  oeconomy  in  the  finances, 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  general  tranquility  of  the  kingdom,  all 
public  affairs  were  call  into  lomc  mould  of  improvement.  Plans 
for  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  or  projects  of  ufeful  works,  were 
lludied  and  promoted.  Hitherto  the  natural  advantages  of  France, 
from  her  many  great  rivers,  which  invited  to  fuch  undertakings, 
had  been  totally  negleCted  *.  The  conjunction  of  the  Seine  with 
the  Loire,  by  the  canal  of  Briare,  was  begun,  and  near  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns  were  expended  upon  it.  Upon  a more 
enlarged  idea  of  commercial  benefit,  the  defign  of  connecting 
the  navigation  of  the  wellern  ocean,  with  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  was  entertained.  The  firfl  project,  left  unfinifhed  by  the 
{hortnefs  of  Henry’s  reign,  was  accomplilhcd  in  that  of  his  fon, 
Lewis.  The  other  referved  to  the  acra  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  per- 
fected by  the  canal  of  Languedoc  ; that  wonderful  effort  of  (kill 
and  induftry,  then  unparallellcd  in  any  part  of  Europe.  To  encou- 
rage 

* Thuan.  lib.  13s.  Sully,  liv.  19. 
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rage  both  the  ufeful  and  ornamental  arts,  which  arc  the  fources  of 
commerce  *;  Henry  alfo  edablifiied  various  manufadlures,  in  towns 
commodiouflv  fituated  for  them.  Ecfidcs  thofe  of  woollen  fluffs, 
he  invited  the  Flemifh  weavers  of  fine  carpets,  and  of  tapeftry,  to 
fettle  in  Paris;  and,  with  the  advice  and  direction  of  fome  mercantile 
people,  he  fet  on  foot  the  railing  of  white  mulberry-trees,  for  the 
breed  of  worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  filk;  a commodity,  which, 
being  much  ufed  in  France,  carried,  annually,  fome  millions  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  wide  difagreement  of  Henry  and  Sully,  upon  this  lad  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  is  remarkable.  With  fuflicient  difeernment  of 
the  benefit  of  trade,  and  the  arts ; the  minilter  dill  thought  that 
the  cultivation  of  them  flmuld  be,  in  a certain  degree,  circumfcri- 
bed  ; and  that  the  wear  of  iiik,  as  well  as  of  gold  l ice,  embroidery, 
jewels,  and  diamonds,  ought  to  be  retrenched,  and  prohibited  by 
law,  under  the  denomination  of  exccffive  luxury  j'.  The  argu- 
ments he  ufed  with  Henry,  upon  this  topic,  will  equally  apply  to 
the  ftipprclhon  of  all  the  foftcr  trades,  and  employments,  which 
minider  to  refinement  in  civil  life.  We  find,  accordingly,  that,  in 
the  fpirit  of  the  Spartan  law-giver,  he  is  carried,  upon  his  principles, 
to  preferibe  fumptuary  laws,  for  equipage,  furniture,  and  every  con- 
fiderable  decoration  of  houfes,  and  tables.  In  this  abfurd  conclu- 
fion,  all  the  reafoning  about  limiting  what  are  vaguely  called  the 
materials  of  luxury,  will  be  found  to  terminate.  Yet  this  political 
controverfy  between  Henry  and  Sully,  has  been  often  revived ; 
and  arguments,  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  by  the  latter,  arc  dill  infided 
upon.  In  governments,  where  the  objed  is  to  fupport  a military 
fpirit  among  the  people  ; fome  politicians  condemn  all  thofe  arts, 
and  occupations,  which  are  reckoned  to  enervate  the  bodies  of 

S f f men. 
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men.  When  the  trade  to  both  the  Indies  has  been  opened  by  the 
European  nations,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  a change  of 
manners,  ahnofl  equally  difl'ufed  through  them  all ; it  is  in  vain* 
to  think  of  laying  rcflraints  upon  luxury  ; or  that  any  particular 
flatc  among  them  can  be  exempted  from  its  corrupting  influence, 
unlcfs  by  want  of  civilization,  or  by  indigence,  and  fuch  other  lin- 
gular circumftanccs. 

Upon  the  fame  mlflaken  principles,  Sully  intimates  the  difappro- 
bation  exprefied  by  him,  with  refpedt  to  an  expedition,  under  the 
Sieur  de  Mont,  for  planting  a colony  in  the  American  Canada  *. 
In  the  flile  of  all  the  fir  ft  adventurers  in  the  new  world,  who  had 
no  other  object  but  the  difeovery  of  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
he  fignified  his  perfuafion,  that  there  were  no  riches  to  be  found 
beyond  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  Too  much  prejudiced  upon 
this  fubjccl,  lie  would  not  allow  himl’elf  to  confider,  that  the  natural 
commodities  of  l’ome  countries,  and  the  incrcafe  of  the  materials  of 
trade,  were  a more  certain  and  valuable  fourcc  of  wealth,  than  the 
gold  and  filver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  fo  much  coveted  by  e- 
very  nation.  To  Henry’s  fuperior  penetration,  therefore,  we  inuft 
aferibe  the  particular  difeovery  that  was  made,  and  the  fettlcment 
that  took  place  in  Canada ; which,  afterwards,  produced  the  trade 
of  beaver  Ikins,  and  furs,  fo  profitable  to  France  j\  The  begin- 
ning he,  likewife,  gave  to  the  manufacture  of  glafs-plates,  and 
mirrours,  and  other  curious  commodities,  loon  enabled  the  French 
to  vie  with  the  richeft  merchandize  of  Venice  and  Italy,  and  fecured 
a new  fund  of  gain  to  the  kingdom.  It  appears  $,  that  he  not  only 
eftablifhed  a council  of  commerce,  but  that  a company  was  form- 
ed in  his  reign,  for  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Among  other  pri- 
vileges and  benefits  granted  to  its  members,  it  was  declared,  that 

gentle- 
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gentlemen,  who  joined  with  them,  did  not  derogate  from  their 
rank. 

The  fharc  of  natural  genius,  and  tatie,  which  Henry  himfelf  poflef- 
fed,  di ("poled  him  to  encourage  learned  men,  and  to  favour  the  im- 
provements of  literature.  lielidehis  engaging  the  famous  Cafaubon, 
by  afuitable  provifion  for  him,  tordide  with  his  family  in  Paris; 
he  * gave  petitions  to  feveral  perfons,  eminent  for  feicncc,  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  It  mud  be  owned,  however,  that  his  liberality,  a- 
mong  them,  was  not  much  celebrated ; as  lie  was  naturally  incli- 
ned to  prefer  the  Du  Perrons  to  the  Sealigers,  the  men  of  wit  and 
imagination,  with  fome  turn  to  political  affairs,  to  thofe  fraught 
with  erudition  alone,  and  converlant  merely  with  the  fcholallic 
fountains  of  knowledge.  His  defign  to  ered  feveral  new  foun- 
dations, in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  was  known;  and,  by  the 
propofed  education  of  three  hundred  gentlemen,  in  one  parti- 
cular college,  it  appears,  that  he  meant  to  render  the  femina- 
ries  of  literature  more  fubfervient  to  purpofes  of  civil  and  active 
life. 

The  rife  of  many  churches  from  their  ruins,  the  finilhing  the 
Pont-neuf,  over  the  Seine t,  the  imbcllifhment  of  Paris  with  the 
Square-royal , and  of  the  Louvre,  with  magnificent  galleries,  and  I’",,lic 

• ^ works  fln 

the  foundation  of  the  hofpital  of  St  Lewis,  for  incurables,  and  of  hofpiwls. 
that  of  the  Frcres  dc  la  chant i,  for  maimed  (blJicrs,  now  became 
tignal  monuments  of  the  tranquility,  public  fpirit,  and  fplendor  of 
Henry’s  reign.  lie  rendered  it  yet  more  illuftrious  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  by  his  political  management  of  foreign  events,  and  by  the 
tingular  abilities  lie  {bowed  in  maintaining  peace,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  While  the  nations  around  cxpe&ed,  that  he  would 

S f f 2 avail 
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avail  himf.lf  of  his  military  renown,  and  profecute  it  byconquefls; 
tin  y found  him  no  lefs  follicitous,  than  capable,  to  preferve  an  equal 
balance  of  power  among  them,  and  to  adjuft  their  dilTeniions,  up- 
on the  m ft  equitable  plans.  No  monarch  of  that  age,  or  of  the 
pad,  attained  like  honour  and  fame,  as  a mediator  of  peace  in  Eu- 
rope. To  his  reputation  in  political  councils,  he  united  a fenfe 
of  honour,  which  difdained  the  impofitions  of  craft,  and  artificial 
policy ; and  the  known  fmcerity  of  his  declarations,  lcldoin  failed 
to  enforce  them. 

Elis  interpofition  in  the  cotitcft,  which  arofe  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  his  fucccfs,  in  bringing  their  inte- 
refting  debate  to  a fpeedy  coucluiion,  is,  alone,  a fufficicnt  tellimo- 
ny  of  his  influence,  in  the  quality  of  a mediator.  It  related  to  that 
antient  ground  of  quarrel,  which  had  kindled  a flame  in  every  na- 
tion of  Europe,  the  cxcrcife  of  the  fccular,  and  civil  authority,  in 
oppofition  to  the  fpiritual  and  Papal  jurifdi&ion  *.  The  Venetian 
fenate,  which  had  formerly  fet  bounds  to  the  acquifition  of  lands 
by  the  monkiih  orders,  found  it  proper  to  prohibit,  by  a new  de- 
cree, the  endowing  of  churches  or  monaftcrics,  without  licenfe 
from  the  government.  All  unauthorifed  purchafes  of  real  eftates, 
by  ecclefiaflics,  were  fubjeQed  to  confifcation.  Refentful  of  this 
blow  to  the  power,  and  wealth  of  the  hierarchy,  Paul  V.  annulled, 
by  his  brief,  the  law  of  the  fenate  ; and,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  inftant- 
ly  revoked,  the  republic  was  laid  under  his  tremenduous  excom- 
munication. All  the  dates  of  Italy  were  alarmed  at  this  rupture, 
and  began  to  take  Tides  in  the  difeord.  The  agents  of  Spain,  fe- 
crctly,  inftigated  the  animofity  of  the  parties ; who,  from  vehement 
argumentation,  proceeded  to  declare  war.  Henry’s  interpofition 
extinguiflied  this  flame,  and  fo  reconciled  the  two  adverfc  powers, 

as 
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as  to  merit  acknowledgements  from  both.  “ We  are  convinced, 
laid  the  Doge  of  Venice,  to  the  French  ambaflador,  that  the  King 
has  equal  fame  in  peace,  and  in  war  ; and  we  defirc  no  better 
pledge  of  the  tranquility  of  Europe,  than  his  mediations.” 

The  famous  truce  of  twelve  years,  to  which,  in  concert  with  the 
King  of  England,  Henry  got  Spain,  and  the  States  of  Holland,  to 
agree,  has  been  already  mentioned.  But,  with  rcl'peft  to  his  mo- 
tives, for  difengaging  Spain  f rom  a ruinous  war,  it  mull  he  allow- 
ed, that  they  were  altogether  political,  and  fuch  as  corrclponded 
with  his  natural  enmity  to  that  power ; which  was  regarded  by 
him,  as  equally  hollilc  to  the  feft  of  Europe  *.  It  evidently  ap- 
pears, from  the  accounts  of  the  hillorians,  that  the  weakened  con- 
dition of  both  the  contending  parties,  produced  an  inclination,  in 
each  of  them,  to  a fufpcnfton  of  arms  ; and,  that,  unlcfs  Henry 
had  avowedly  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  States,  they  mull  have 
yielded  to  fomc  treaty  with  Spain,  feparate  from  his  intervention. 
In  this  critical  fituation  of  his  allies,  the  States,  the  condu<5l  beco- 
ming him  underwent  a long  difeuflion  in  his  council  ; and,  after 
various  refollitions,  it  feemed  moll  eligible,  to  fall  in  with  the 
feheme  of  a temporary  ccfiation  of  hollilities,  and  to  manage  it,  un- 
der his,  and  the  King  of  England’s  mediation,  to  the  bell  advan- 
tage for  the  United  States.  By  this  expedient,  Henry,  likewife, 
delivered  hiinfelf  from  fupporting  a neccflitous  ally,  whom  he  was 
obliged,  constantly,  to  fupply  With  money,  and  other  fee  ret  aid;  in 
a manner  inconfiflcnt  with  the  treaty  of  Vervins  ; and  which  fur- 
nilhed  fomc  pretext  to  Spain  for  reviving  her  former  intrigues 
within  liis  own  kingdom.  As  the  two  Archdukes  were  obliged  to 
treat  with  the  States,  upon  the  footing  of  the  independency  of  the 
latter  ; a political  point  was  all'o  attained,  perhaps  more  difadvan- 

tageous 

• Perefixc,  ibid.  p.  181.  Mem.  dc  Sully,  lir.  a*  ct.  25.  Thuan.  lib.  138.  p.  1300. 
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tngcous  to  Spain,  than  the  continuation  of  the  war  might  have 
proved,  Tims  it  appears,  that  Henry’s  mediating  in  this  truce, 
is  no  argument,  though  fume  hiflorians  would  turn  it  into  one, 
of  his  loling  fight  of  the  advancement  of  his  great  defign,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Andrian  power. 

In  various  icfpcxls,  Henry’s  fame  in  political  affairs,  rofe  to  a 
high  degree.  In  the  conclave  of  Rome,  his  influence  was  feen  to 
predominate  over  that  of  Spain,  by  the  election  of  Alexander  de 
Medicis,  to  the  papal  dignity  ; and,  after  his  fudden  death,  by  that 
of  Paul  V.  The  States  and  l’rinecs  of  Italy,  generally,  regarded 
him  as  their  protector  againft  the  thraldom  of  Spain,  and  the  impe- 
rial jurifdi&ion.  By  the  correfpondenec  he  held  with  fevcral  of 
the  electors  of  Germany,  a fcheme  was  formed  among  them,  for 
defeating  the  advancement  of  the  Emperor’s  fon,  or  of  any  of  the 
Auftrian  family,  to  the  throne  of  the  empire  *.  It  appears  that 
james  of  Great  Britain  declared  for  this  meafurc;  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  fo  attainable,  that  fomc  propofition  was  made,  in  the 
French  council,  for  Henry  himfelf  appearing  among  the  candi- 
dates. At  home,  the  flouriflring,  and  happy  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, in  general,  demonflrated  tire  wiidom,  and  beneficial  efficacy 
of  his  adminiflration.  Here  he  was  beheld  to  augment  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown,  without  heavy  impofitions;  to  maintain  a du- 
rable peace  between  his  catholic  and  proteflant  fubje&s,  as  if  all 
their  former  enmities  had  been  obliterated  by  his  edidt ; and  to  0- 
vcr-rule  the  remains  of  party-fpirit,  by  circumfpedtion,  addrefs,  and 
temperate  fway;  without  his  ftcady  conduct  of  the  helm  of  fiate  being 
perceived, but  by  the  peaceful  andferene  afpedt  of  France,  under  his 
government.  The  afliduous  exertions  ofgenerous  ftudy,  and  anxiety, 

by 
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by  Henry,  and  his  miniflcr,  to  infufe  new  order,  and  reformation, 
into  the  departments  of  the  date,  and  the  confiitution  of  the  mo- 
narchy itfelf,  arc  further  manifeded,  from  the  number  of  political 
memorials,  under  review  between  them  ; and  from  the  pieces  com- 
piled by  the  latter  #,  for  what  was  called  the  cabinet  of  policy, 
or  the  inventory  of  date.  Several  of  thefe  being  found  in  the 
Kiug’s  repofitory,  ferved,  afterwards,  as  the  bed  models  for  the  po- 
lice, and  civil  regulations  of  the  kingdom. 

While  the  King  of  France  furnifhed  fuch  ample  ground  forex- 
tolling  him,  as  a fovereign,  and  admiring-  his  government,  the  a- 
mazing  increafc  of  the  wealth,  and  power  of  France,  created  jealou- 
fy,  and  apprehenlion,  to  fome  foreign  Princes.  His  collected  trea- 
lures,  and  his  provifion  of  all  the  dores,  and  engines  of  war,  confi- 
dered  along  with  the  military  force  of  his  kingdom,  appeared  fufpi- 
cioiis  and  alarming.  It  was  not  credible  that  a Prince  of  Henry’s 
fpiri:,  and  abilities  for  the  field,  would  red  content  with  a pacific 
odentation  of  his  grandeur,  or  think  it  requifitc,  not  only  to  fill 
his  coffers  with  money,  but  to  replenidi  his  arfenal,  and  recruit  his 
garrtfons,  in  fo  uncommon  a manner,  only  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  Vervins  ; which,  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.  Spain  feemed  little 
difpofed  to  infringe.  It  was  rather  concluded,  that  this  Prince 
was  lccrctly  bent  on  fome  great  enterprife,  worthy  of  his  ambition, 
and  his  fame ; and  that,  notwithdanding  his  late  mediation  of 
peaceful  treaties,  he  would  foon  commence  a feene  of  action,  that 
would  involve  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires. 

Certaiuit  was,  that  Henry,  forfomeyears  pad,  had  conceived  what 
well  might  be  called  hisjrfu/  defign ; fince  it  was  of  a nature,  tendency, 
and  extent,  furpaffmg  the  principles,  and  conceptions  of  the  Princes, 

or 

* Ibid.  lir.  i6. 
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or  politicians,  who  had,  for  many  ages  before,  appeared  in  the  world. 
As  has  been  already  obferved,  it  comprehended  a vaft  * change  in 
the  political  fyftcm  ofthc  European  Hates.  This  project,  communica- 
ted between  Henry  and  Queen  Elifabcth  of  England,  had  not  only 
been  revolved  by  the  former ; but,  after  frequent  reviews,  and 
fome  amendments  of  its  branches,  various  preparations  were  made 
by  him,  during  the  feafon  of  peace,  for  attempting  its  execution. 
Not  only  were  the  finews  of  war,  amafled  by  Henry,  intended  for 
this  purpofe ; but  the  connexions  he  formed  with  fevcral  foreign 
princes,  had  a reference  to  it.  Since  a defign,  that  would  have  ap- 
peared incredible,  and  imaginary,  to  mod  men,  could  not  fafely  be 
difclofed,  and  the  hope  of  fuccefs  depended  on  the  enterprife  being 
begun,  before  it  was  plainly  declared,  the  fccrct  of  it  was  kept  be- 
tween Henry  and  his  miniftcr.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  after 
Elifabcth’s  death,  was  the  only  Prince,  who,  under  an  oath  of  fc- 
crecv,  was  made  acquainted  with  it ; as  a private  feheme  formed 
by  Sully,  with  the  hope  of  engaging  his  mailer  in  it.  Upon  this 
account,  the  particular  view  of  it,  is  only  found  in  the  lad  book 
of  his  Memoirs.  Other  hiftorians,  cither  mention  it  in  a general 
way,  with  a few  remarks ; or  have  taken  their  abftract,  and  their 
illuftrations  of  it  from  him.  The  latter  manner  is  imitated  in  the 
following  explication.  ****** 


* PcrcGxc,  ibid.  p.  208. 
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He  nry’s  great  Defign,  for  eftablifhing  the  Equili- 
brium of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  fixing  them  in 
a durable  State  of  Peace. 

FROM  the  fear,  and  hatred,  of  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  common  to  the  other  ftates  of  Europe;  it 
was  prefumed,  that  a number  of  them,  fufficient  to  reduce  it  with- 
in proper  limitations,  might  be  engaged  in  a confederacy.  Upon 
the  fuccefs  of  this  league  for  the  freedom  of  Europe,  either  by  war, 
or  compofition  with  the  general  enemy ; it  was  thought  practicable 
to  infpire  the  victorious  confederates  with  a refolution  to  prevent  all 
future  ufurpations  of  any  one  power  over  the  reft ; and  it  was  belie- 
ved that  fuch  a concurrence  in  this  defign  might  be  obtained,  that  a 
certain  propofed  arrangement  of  feveral  ftates,  both  as  to  the  forms 
of  their  government,  and  the  extent  of  their  territories,  would  be 
complied  with  ; or  compelled,  by  the  majority,  or  fuperior  force, 
of  the  armed  aflbeiates.  It  was  fuppofed,  that,  after  this  political 
poife  of  the  kingdoms,  and  ftates  of  Europe  was  formed,  their  par- 
ticular diffenfions,  quarrels,  and  controvcrfies,  with  each  other, 
might  be  terminated  without  war  ; by  means  of  a Handing  council 
of  envoys,  or  delegates,  from  the  different  powers. 

Upon  thefe  political  preemptions,  fuch  a regular  and  connected 
plan  was  devifed,  for  an  equal  balance  of  power,  among  the  various 
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ftates,  as  tcfiified  the  genius,  and  profound  reflections  of  its  au- 
thors. Every  circumftance  was  attended  to,  that  coul'd  render  it 
complcat,  and  productive  of  the  noble  effect  propofed  by  it. 

• 

As  there  were  three  profeflions  of  the  Chriflian  faith,  and  wor- 
Hiip,  which  had  acquired  a rooted  cftabliihment  in  Europe  j the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran  or  Proteflant,  and  what  was  called 
the  Reformed ; it  was  propofed,  that  each  of  them  fhould  be  main- 
tained, without  controvcrfy,  in  the  general  fyftem  ; with  the  necef- 
fary  diftinCtion,  in  every  (late,  betwixt  the  eflablilhed  and  the  tole- 
rated religion.  Upon  fuch  an  amicable  admiffion  of  the  three  pre- 
dominant profc/Tions  of  Chriftianity,  not  only  a celfation  of  the 
inveterate  wars  they  had  occafioncd,  mull  have  taken  place,  but  a- 
ny  other  religious  fubdivifions  of  its  votaries  could  have  been,  more 
cafily,  obferved  in  their  firft  growth  j and  methods  more  effectual, 
than  thofc  of  violence,  employed  to  difeourage  them,  in  every  com- 
munity. 

In  the  projected  divifion,  and  model  of  the  ftates,  the  prefervation 
of  all  the  principal  kingdoms,  and  fettled  governments  of  Europe, 
in  their  former  condition,  was,  as  much  as  pofliblc,  kept  in  view. 
No  reductions  wxre  intended,  unlefs  where  dominions,  fo  exorbi- 
' tanthad  been  acquired,  as  to  deftroy  the  equilibrium,  or  diflant  un- 
wieldy conqucfts  were  retained  by  an  oppreffive  force,  or  govern- 
ments were  unfixed,  or  a number  of  petty  ftates  perpetually  clafli- 
ed  with  each  other.  Thus,  while  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
flria  was  to  undergo  a great  change  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  Iiungria,  Bohemia,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries; the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  and  all  the  electorates  of  the  Empire,  together  with 
the  republicks  of  Poland  and  Venice,  would  have  continued  with- 
out any  innovations. 

Accord- 
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According  to  the  plan,  fifteen  fovereign  principalities  would  have 
conftituted  the  whole  fyftem  of  Europe.  To  the  four  hereditary 
kingdoms  in  it,  a fifth  was  to  be  added,  under  the  revived  title  of 
that  of  Lombardy.  The  eleGive  crowns  were  to  be  increafed  to 
fix,  by  thofe  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  being  alfimulated  to  the 
Papal,  Imperial,  Polifli,  and  Danifh  diadems.  Two  additional  re- 
publics were  to  be  formed  ; one  of  them  compofed  of  the  fmall 
dates  and  feigniories  of  Italy,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Venetian  com- 
monwealth ; and  the  other  made  up  of  the  Low  Country  provin- 
ces, upon  the  model  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 

From  the  flighted  furvey  of  this  political  arrangement  of  Europe, 
it  is  perceptible,  that  equality  among  the  powers  would  have  fub- 
fided  in  the  greated  J>erfe£tion.  The  comparative  1'ize  of  the  dates 
was  fo  exactly  proportioned,  and  even  the  modes  of  government  fo 
didributed,  that  each  of  them,  whether  kingdom  or  republick,  was 
fitted  to  be  a check  upon  the  ambition,  or  power  of  another,  k 
deferves,  no  lefs,  to  be  remarked,  that  thofe  dates,  where  the  prin- 
cipal changes  were  meditated,  appeared,  all  of  them,  except  Italy, 
to  be  in  a great  mcafure  prepared  for  the  defigned  revolutions  in 
them.  This  was,  evidently,  the  cafe  in  the  Belgic  provinces  ; and 
much  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Hungary,  and  Bohemia ; where  the 
nobles  and  the  people  as  zealoufly  contended  for  the  liberty  of  elect- 
ing their  kings,  as  thofe  of  the  Low  Countries  were  bent  upon  a 
republick.  To  facilitate  the  alterations  in  Italy,  it  was  made 
part  of  the  plan,  to  render  the  Pope  a fecular  potentate,  by  annex- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  ccclcfiadical  patrimony.  This 
wile  meafure,  together  with  the  edablifhmcnt  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  wras  fuflicient  to  have 
forced  the  little  Princes  and  rcpublicks  there,  to  confult  their  fafety, 
l»y  complying  with  the  required  change. 
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With  refped  to  Germany,  the  feat  of  the  imperial  power,  the 
execution  of  the  plan  was  favoured,  by  the  conftitutional  laws  of 
the  empire.  The  free  cledion  of  its  head,  particularly  guarded  by 
them,  had  been  fo  far  violated,  that  the  fupreme  dignity  was  ren- 
dered in  a manner  hereditary  to  the  Auftrian  houfe.  Inftead  of 
this  invafion  of  their  privileges,  generally  complained  of  by  the 
Princes  ; it  was  propofed,  in  the  firft  place,  to  baffle  all  thf  efforts 
of  that  family  to  hold  the  Imperial  diadem  ; and  then,  to  eftablifh 
it,  as  a handing  law,  for  the  future,  that  the  Emperor  fhould  not 
be  chofen  twice,  fucccffively,  out  of.the  fame  houfe.  The  Emperor 
himfelf  was  to  be  diverted  of  that  injurious  power,  of  acquiring 
fiefs  by  confifcation,  or  reverfion,  and  be  reftrided  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  inveftitures  given  by  him.  Upon  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, enlarged  by  the  fpoils  of  the  Auftrian  Princes,  the  guard  of 
the  barrier  of  Europe,  againft  the  Turks,  was  to  be  thrown ; and, 
fince  all  the  other  powers  were  concerned  in  fupporting  it,  each  of 
the  great  hereditary  and  eledive  Princes  was  to  have  a fuffrage  in 
the  choice  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  along  with  its  clergy  and  no- 
bility. 

I 

As,  in  place  of  its  vaft  dominions,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  poffeilion  of  Spain  alone  ; there  was  a 
compcnfation  allowed,  by  the  feheme,  to  its  Princes.  To  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  them,  all  the  difeoveries  and  fettlements  they  had  al- 
ready made  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  other  future  ones  that 
might  be  effeduated  by  them,  in  the  unknown  regions,  were  con- 
firmed. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral  ftates,  which  compofed  the  po- 
litical body  of  Europe,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  Ruffia,  or 
Mufcovy,  for  an  evident  reafon.  Thefc  wild,  and  barbarous  coun- 
tries, then  made  no  figure,  but  in  the  map  of  Europe  ; and  were  of 

little 
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little  more  confideration,  in  the  political  fcale,  than  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Co  (Tacks,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  If  the  Ruffian  Czar  fhould 
refufe  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  religion,  and  policy,  adopted 
in  the  general  league;  it  was  determined,  that  he  fhould  be  ranked 
with  the  Afiatic  and  infidel  nations,  and  be  involved  in  the  war, 
which  was  to  be  conftantly  maintained  againft  the  Ottoman  Empe- 
ror, and  his  dependents.  It  was  one  object  of  the  political  plan, 
that  the  wars  of  the  European  Princes  (hould  be  diverted  into  this 
channel.  In  it,  the  requifite  exercife  to  their  martial  genius  was  to 
be  given.  The  quotas  to  be  furnilhed,  by  each  of  them,  for  the 
general  armament,  would  have  become  a military  fchool  to  every 
(late  ; and  the  wars  with  the  infidels,  that  once  depopulated  Europe, 
would  have  only  preferved  the  military  valour  of  her  nations,  and 
contributed  to  her  internal  peace. 

The  Chriftian  powers,  engaged  in  the  union,  by  this  well  con- 
trived plan,  would  have  affiimed  the  appearance  of  one  great  re- 
public/! ; bound  together,  by  the  fymmetry  of  its  parts,  and  by  the 
natural  ties  of  a common  religion,  like  forms  of  policy,  and  a fimi- 
litude  of  manners.  To  fupprefs  the  idea  of  inteftinc  war,  and  over- 
rule the  propenfity  todifeord  ; a council  ofpcacc,  in  its  authority, and 
conftitution,  refembling  that  of  the  Amply  chons  in  antient  Greece, 
was  propofed  to  be  infiituted.  Compofed  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
from  the  various  dates,  and  acting  as  the  fenate  of  the  Chriftian 
commonwealth,  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  difputes  among  the 
Princes,  and  either,  fpcedily  bring  them  to  an  amicable  iffitc,  or  in- 
terpofe  their  compulfive  decree,  which  could  not  be  refilled  by  any 
party.  It  was  reckoned,  that  fixty-fix  delegates,  to  be  re-clc&cd 
every  three  years,  might  properly  conftitute  this  fupreme  council. 
But,  whether  it  (hould  be  fixed  in  its  place  of  meeting,  or  ambula- 
tory, remained  under  confideration.  It  was  thought,  rather  errone- 
oufly,  that  its  feparation  into  three  bodies,  refident  in  as  many 
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central  cities  of  Europe,  might  be  advantageous.  The  minute  dif- 
cufiion  of  this  part  of  the  fcheme,  and  the  improvements  it  might 
receive,  were  to  be  more  fully  attended  to,  and  determined  at 
the  general  congrefs  of  the  envoys. 

Having  traced  out  the  view  that  is  given,  of  Henry’s  great  de- 
sign, it  falls  next  to  be  confidered,  upon  what  peculiar,  and  ftriking 
motives,  he  might  be  prompted  to  fuch  refined  fpeculations,  with 
refpedt  to  the  fyflem  of  Europe ; and  what  profpe^t  there  was  of 
his  being  able  to  execute,  either  in  part,  or  in  wrhole,  a fcheme  fo 
complex  and  problematical. 

With  refpccl  to  the  firfi  point ; it  is  probable  that  Henry,  having 
acquired  fuch  fignal  glory  in  war,  wiflied  to  render  himfclf  no  lefs 
eminent,  above  other  Princes,  by  his  deligns  in  peace.  It  was  na-  * 
tural  to  him,  to  embrace  a political  fcheme,  diametrically  oppofite 
to  that  of  his  adverfary  Philip  II.;  whofe  conftant  exertions  of  his 
craft,  and  of  his  power,  to  embroil,  or  fubvert  kingdoms,  he  is  faid 
early  to  have  abhorred.  In  confidering  how  this  infatiable  ambi- 
tion might  be  effectually  curbed,  in  Philip,  and  his  allies  of  the 
Auftrian  blood;  fuch  a fcheme,  as  has  been  explained,  might  pre- 
fent  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  a Prince,  fo  capable  as  Henry  was,  of 
forming  the  moll  extenfive  view’s.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  their 
judgment  of  the  infanity  of  making  great  conquefts,  he  and  his 
miniffer  were  perfectly  agreed.  All  dreams  of  this  kind  were  rc- 
figned  by  them,  from  nobler  and  more  folid  aims  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  France.  Their  fcheme,  therefore,  with  regard  to  Eu- 
rope, correfpondcd  with  this  theory  ; and  its  objeCt  W'as,  to  range 
the  nations  into  a fyftcm  of  peace.  They  might,  likewife,  difeover 
a high  degree  of  inhumanity,  and  the  feature  of  barbarifm,  in  the 
oppofite  principles  of  policy,  w hich  had  ever  prevailed  in  all  the  ca- 
binet councils  of  the  Princes  and  Hates  of  Europe.  From  the  im- 
proved 
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proved  civilization  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  would  feem  pof- 
fible,  that  a more  generous  and  amicable  policy  might  be  introdu- 
ced. After  the  connection,  and  intcrcourfc  promoted  among  the 
European  nations,  by  the  extenfion  of  trade,  by  the  diffufion  of 
arts,  by  the  community  of  literature,  and  by  a general  liberality  of 
fentiments,  and  politenefs  of  manners  ; it  might  be  fuppofed,  that 
wars  could  be  more  fupprefled  among  them,  and  peace  rendered 
more  permanent,  than  among  the  tribes  of  the  barbarous  regions. 

Upon  thcfe  motives,  and  ideas,  Henry  may  be  reckoned  to  have  a- 
dopted  in  fpcculation,  that  fcheme  for  a general  union  among  the 
Chriftian  powers,  which  is  unfolded  in  Sully’s  memoirs. 

That  it  appeared  to  him  a practicable  one,  at  lcaft  in  fuch  extent 
as  to  merit  his  ftudy  and  attention,  is  evinced;  by  his  holding  a 
correfpondence  with  Queen  Elifabeth  upon  it,  and  by  his  difclofing 
it  to  her  fucceflor,  in  the  manner  which  lias  been  mentioned.  Tho* 
the  fituation  of  France,  for  feveral  years  after  the  peace  of  Vcrvins, 
did  not  permit  him  to  open  fo  great  a feene  of  action,  and  the  death 
of  that  Princefs,  his  belt  ally,  cooled  his  thoughts  with  rcfpect  to  it ; 
there  is  fuflicient  evidence  that  he  hill  kept  it  in  view.  His  appre- 
lienfion  of  the  want  of  confederates  to  join  with  him,  was  removed 
by  two  political  circumltances,  which  had  a peculiar  influence  in 
that  period.  It  appeared,  that  the  turbulence,  bloodlhed,  and  de-  C;rclimnan 
valuation,  created  by  the  religious  wars,  had  produced  a general  ce<  favour- 
horror  of  the  revival  of  them,  in  the  catholic,  as  well  as  proteftant  execution, 
flates ; and  it  was  daily  more  perceived,  that  feveral  nations  of  Eu- 
rope wanted  only  fo  powerful  a Prince  as  Henry,  to  lead  the  way 
to  the  aflault  of  the  Auftrian  domination.  The  Popes,  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Paul  V.  were  far  from  being  fo  bigoted,  or  tyran- 
nical, in  the  exercile  of  their  fpiritual  power,  as  their  predcceflors 
had  fliown  themfelves.  Henry,  who  had  eflabliflled  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  his  kingdom,  was  in  high  efleem  and  confidence  with 

both.. 
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both.  He  found  them  inclined,  from  their  own  judicious  reflec- 
tions on  the  political  ftate  of  Europe,  to  a£t  with  moderation,  and 
to  perform  the  part  of  mediators  of  the  differences  of  the  Chriftian 
Princes.  Inftcad  of  promoting  leagues  againft  the  proteftant  ftates, 
they  wiflied  to  behold  a balance  of  power  eftablillied  in  Europe, 
and  a confederacy  formed,  under  their  authority,  againft  theTurk- 
i!h  and  infidel  nations.  Thcfe  were  Angular  advantages  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Henry’s  feheme ; and  he  failed  not  to  improve 
them. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  fuch  was  the  difpofition  of  many  catholic 
and  proteftant  ftates,  to  combine  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  that 
the  fuccefs  of  Henry’s  folicitation  of  it,  by  his  envoys,  foon  ex- 
ceeded his  own  hopes.  While  he  proceeded,  with  fome  caution, 
and  referve,  in  his  negotiations ; a number  * of  the  German  Princes 
had  affembled  at  Hall,  in  Suabia,  to  confult  about  reftoring  the  an- 
tient  freedom  of  the  Germanic  body.  To  their  meeting,  the  depu- 
ties of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  envoys  of  the  Prince  of  O- 
range,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  alfo  repaired.  The  refult  of 
their  deliberations  was,  an  engagement  to  union  ; and  a refolution 
to  fend  their  ambaffadors  into  France,  with  offers  of  an  offenfive 
and  defenfivc  league  with  Henry,  againft  the  Emperor,  and  his  ad- 
herents. By  their  arrival,  it  was  manifeft,  that  Germany  ftrctched 
out  her  arms  to  embrace  his  defign.  He  found  it  no  lefs  eafy  to 
engage  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  become  a partizan  in  it.  He  conclu- 
ded with  this  Prince,  the  fon-in-law  of  Spain,  the  treaty  of  Bru- 
fol ; by  which  he  ftipulated  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  Mi- 
lanezc.  Various  other  alliances  were  formed  by  him  ; the  political 
import  of  which  cannot  be  explained,  but  in  connection  with  his 
great  defign.  By  fecuring  an  admifiion  into  Germany  and  Italy, 

it 

* Heif.  Hift.  de  L’ Empire,  liv.  3.  p.  339.  Sully,  liv.  27.  Henault.  p.  391. 
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it  was  evident,  that  nothing  could  obftru£t  his  aufpicious  com- 
mencement of  it. 

As  the  court  of  Rome,  in  that  age,  was  the  hinge  of  every  great 
movement  among  the  catholic  powers ; Henry  took  care  to  conci- 
liate the  Tope’s  approbation  of  his  enterprife.  With  the  tempting 
propofal  of  the  conceflioti  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  Holy 
See ; and  other  aflurances  that  Henry  gave  about  maintaining  all 
the  rights  of  the  catholic  church;  and  the  immunities  of  the  clergy; 
Paul  V.  became  an  adherent  to  his  project.  When  he  began  to  a£t 
with  more  vigour,  and  to  make  open  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion; almoft  cver)r  advice  he  received,  of  the  progrefs  of  his  envoys 
at  foreign  courts,  contributed  to  his  encouragement.  The  Kings 
of  England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  with  the  republicks  of  Venice, 
and  Holland,  expreifed,  all  of  them,  in  ftrong  terms,  their  approba- 
tion of  his  undertaking.  The  proteftants  of  Upper  Aullria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia,  engaged  to  make  a powerful  diverfion,  upon 
thefe  borders  of  the  empire.  The  attachment  of  thefe  allies  was 
increafed,  by  Henry’s  folemn,  and  repeated  proteftations,  that  he 
would  neither  appropriate,  nor  claim,  any  portion  of  the  conquefts, 
that  might  be  made,  to  himfelf.  Upon  his  engaging  to  the  Tope, 
to  yield  up  his  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  county 
of  Rouffillon,  in  exchange  for  Naples,  and  Sicily,  which  were  to  be 
bellowed  on  his  Holincfs;  it  is  faid,  that  Ubaldini  the  Nuncio, 
named  the  number  of  the  troops  his  mailer  would  furnilh  for  the 
grand  expedition. 

It  is  fupcrUuous,  to  mention  the  computation  made  of  the  forces 
promifed  by  the  different  powers.  Upon  fuppofition,  that  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  States  of  Holland, 
only,  had  fulfilled  their  exprefs  engagements,  which  can  hardly  be 
doubted  ; it  is  unqucllionable,  that  Henry’s  own  military  power, 
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joined  with  thefe  auxiliaries,  was  fuflicient  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  and  Italy.  By  the  difplay  of  his  banners, 
in  thefe  regions,  every  adverfc  power  would  have  been,  faon, 
thrown  into  conBernation,  and  perplexity.  All  the  rcfources  of 
the  Emperor  would  have  been  prcfcntly  cut  off ; and,  from  the 
revolt  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  confufion  of  thole  of  Flanders, 
the  Catholic  King  could  have  afforded  him  no  afliflancc. 

From  this  view  of  the  Bate  and  difpofition  of  the  European 
powers,  and  of  the  preparations  made  by  Henry  IV.  it  may  be  ea- 
lily  judged,  whether  he  undertook  an  impracticable,  or  even  any 
very  hazardous  enterprize ; by  determining  to  execute  the  firft  part  of 
his  great  defign.  With  a domeftic  provifion  for  war.fupcrior  to  what 
had  been  fecn  in  alinoft  any  other  Hate ; with  the  voices  of  many 
Princes  of  Europe  in  his  favour  ; with  the  allurements  he  prefented 
to  them,  and  others,  from  the  fpoils  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt,  that  he  would  have  obliged  this  adverfary 
to  fubmit  to  his  conditions  of  peace. 

When  the  more  refined  part  of  his  feheme,  about  the  new  divi- 
fion  of  the  Bates,  is  contemplated,  the  following  obfervation  merits 
our  regard  : Upon  the  fuppofed,  and  probable,  overthrow  of  the 

Auflrian  dominion,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  Hungary  and  Bohemia ; 
fome  different  arrangement  of  the  unhinged  Bates  muff  have  been 
propofed  for  them,  and,  at  length,  taken  place.  The  qucBion, 
then,  feems  to  be,  Whether  the  power  of  the  armed  and  victorious 
confederates  would  have  been  directed,  and  proved  effectual,  to  o- 
ver-rule  all  partial  and  factious  commotions  in  thofe  communities, 
and  to  give,  to  each  of  them,  that  political  form,  which  its  natural 
biafs,  or  its  inverted  fituation,  appeared  to  require,  and  was  moB 
confiflent  with  its  future  tranquility.  It  is  no  vague  prefumption 
to  reckon,  that,  under  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  in  concert  with 
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fuch  a Prince  as  Henry  IV.  a concurrence  of  the  principal  powers, 
in  one  fcheme,  would  have  been  maintained  ; and  that  the  project- 
ed model  of  the  dates  might  have  been  accomplifhed,  with  more 
concord,  and  facility,  than  confederate  Princes  divide  their  con- 
quefts  among  them. 

In  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  e- 
very  great  political  fcheme,  which  tranfeends  the  known  trait,  and 
affumes  a height  of  refinement,  always  reprefent  it,  to  ordinary 
minds,  as  involved  in  difficulties,  and  impracticable.  When  di- 
ftance  of  time,  from  the  period  of  its  birth,  likewise  contributes  to 
darken  it,  and  the  circumfianccs,  then  favourable  to  it,  cannot  be 
placed  in  their  full  light,  it  is  more  readily  pronounced,  even  by 
the  moft  intelligent,  to  be  entirely  chimerical.  In  this  age,  per- 
haps, we  cannot  juftly  edimate  all  the  advantages  which  Henry 
found,  for  the  execution  of  his  defign.  The  propcnlitics  to  a po- 
litical change,  in  various  dates,  the  principles  of  union  among  the 
Chridian  powers,  which  have  fince  ceafcd  ; and  the  repofc  defire- 
able  to  many  nations,  after  their  religious  wars,  could  only  be 
dearly  perceived,  and  have  difeovered  all  their  influence,  in  that 
aera  of  Europe.  Though  it  lliould  be  judged,  that,  neither  any 
effectuated  arrangement  of  the  dates,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
nor  that  of  Henry’s  own  great  name,  could  be  diffident  to  eflablifli 
fuch  a fyflem  of  peace,  and  concord,  as  the  fcheme  propofed  ; fome 
greater  fufpenfion  of  intefline  war,  fome  happier  change  of  the 
views  of  Princes,  as  to  conqueds  upon  one  another,  than  ever  had 
been  fecn  in  Europe,  might  have  proved  the  beneficial  confequcnce 
of  the  great  cnterprile,  and  the  conjuncture.  If  the  council  of  pleni- 
potentiaries could  not  be  rendered  the  Jenate  of  the  Chridian  repu- 
blic, it  might  have  yet  anfwered  the  great  ends  of  a more  perfect 
edablifhment.  The  attachment  of  Princes,  and  dates,  to  their  felfiifli, 
and  injurious  policy,  is  fupported  upon  the  contracted,  and  par- 
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tial  fyflem,  in  which  they  ever  aCl.  They  make  war  out  of  vanity 
or  ambition,  and  treaties  of  peace,  from  intcrcfted  motives.  All 
their  maxims  of  date  arc  founded  on  their  particular  advantages, 
without  refpcCl.  to  any  common  intercll  of  the  nations  around  them, 
or  of  mankind,  liy  Henry’s  fcherce,  they  would  have  been  called, 
as  members  of  a great  confederacy,  to  deliberations  for  the  general 
peace  of  Europe,  and  for  the  benefit,  defence,  and  glory,  of  her 
nations.  Drawn  forth  into  this  enlarged  fphere,  (hall  we  fay,  that, 
even  kings,  and  minifters  of  flate,  would  have  launched  into  views, 
above  the  level  of  the  dotneftic  cabinet,  and  learned  to  place  their 
honour  in  affording  protection,  and  extending  the  influence  of  the 
peaceful  arts,  to  thofe  nations,  which  private  ambition  would  have 
led  them  to  fubdue  ? But  we  mull  hold  a cautious  pen,  upon 
this  tranfporting  part  of  our  fubjeCt;  and  conclude,  that  the  political 
confequcnces  cannot  be  traced,  with  certainty  ; as  any  fuch  grand 
experiment,  upon  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  was  never  made. 

Intent  upon  his  great  enterprife,  Henry  employed  the  whole 
winter  1609,  and  the  fpring  following,  in  preparations  for  it.  Ad- 
vice being  received  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  of  the 
eruption  of  conteft,  in  confcquence  of  it;  the  levies  of  the  army, 
deftined  for  the  borders  of  Germany,  were  completed  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  men.  The  experienced  and  brave  Lcfdiguieres  was  ap- 
pointed to  form  another  body  of  troops,  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  to  the 
number  of  tcii  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  horfe.  The  pay  of 
the  royal  army,  computed  to  forty  thoufand  foldiers,  upon  its  en- 
trance into  Germany,  and  the  fublidies  promifed  to  Henry’s  allies, 
together  with  all  other  charges,  were  accurately  calculated  by  Sul- 
ly, and  the  funds  for  them  provided  for  three  years  * As  the  ex- 
pedition might  require  this  fpacc  of  time,  Henry  made  the  difpofi- 

tion 
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tion  of  all  affairs,  within  his  kingdom,  proper  for  his  abfence.  He 
nominated  a council  of  fifteen  perfons,  to  affid  his  Queen,  Mary  of 
Medicis  ; who  was  to  prefide  in  the  government,  with  the  title  of 
Regent.  In  every  determination,  the  majority  of  the  voices  of  the 
council  was  made  neceffary.  General  indru&ions  were  alfo  drawn 
up,  to  direct  their  procedure  ; and,  in  matters  of  great  difficulty, 
his  Majedy  was  to  be  advcrtifed,  and  his  decifion  expected.  He 
carried  further  his  political  attention.  To  regulate  the  exertion  of 
the  {lowers  of  the  Regent,  and  council,  in  the  extenfive  and  remote 
provinces  of  the  kingdom ; he  ordained  the  inftitution  of  a final! 
council,  in  every  one  of  them.  It  confided  of  five  perfons,  taken 
from  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  counfellors  of  judice,  the  officers 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  magiflrates  of  the  cities ; whofe  province 
was,  to  correfpond  with  the  fupreme  council,  and  aft,  miniderially, 
under  it. 

He,  next,  proceeded  to  appoint  ambaffadors,  to  rcftde,  during 
his  abfence  from  France,  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  Fur- 
nished with  proper  inUrudions,  upon  the  fubjed  of  his  expedition, 
they  were,  in  a ffiort  time,  to  publiffi,  every  where,  the  explanatory 
and  accurate  memorials,  framed  with  regard  to  its  defign.  Others, 
conceived  in  a pathetic  ftile  of  exhortation,  were  to  be  prefented,  by 
the  Pope’s  legates,  to  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Princes  of  their  houfe ; conjuring  them,  by  the  common  law  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  right  of  nations,  by  the  fpecial  bond  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  and  its  ties  ; fo  Tar  to  relinquiffithcir  ufurped  dominion 
in  Europe,  that  its  ftates  might  join  in  an  equal,  and  durable 
league  of  peace,  and  turn  their  united  arms  againft  the  infidel 
lowers.  Until  repeated  trials  of  amicable  negociation  proved in- 
effcdual,  # the  method  of  it  was  to  be  purfued.  Then,  all  fuch 
princes,  and  dates,  as  had  claims  of  right,  and  redrefs,  againd  the 
invafious  of  the  Audrian  family,  were  to  be  called  upon  to  affert 

them ; 
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them  ; and  profecute,  by  open  war,  the  reduction  of  its  power,  with- 
in the  due  bounds. 

The  propofed  opening  of  Henry’s  enterprife,  by  his  taking  pof- 
feflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Clcves,  was  founded  on  the  equitable  pur- 
pofe  of  redreffing  a particular  injury ; as  the  objedt  of  it  was,  the 
removal  of  a general  one.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  the  Duke  of  Clcves, 
fevcral  natural  heirs  claimed  the  fucccflion  *.  The  Emperor,  Ro- 
dolph  II.  fequeftered  the  dutchy  in  the  hands  of  his  kinfman,  the 
Bifhop  of  Strazbourg,  and  aflifled  him  in  feizing  its  dependent  ter- 
ritory of  Julicrs,  and  Berg.  Several  of  the  claimants,  conlidering 
this  procedure  as  a rejection  of  their  titles,  applied  to  Henry  for  re- 
paration of  the  wrong  done  them  ; which  he  engaged  to  execute. 
In  this  manner  was  the  line  marked  out,  for  the  motion  of  his  ar- 
my to  the  confines  of  Germany ; and  it  was,  in  every  refpedt,  the 
propereft  ohe  that  could  be  chofen,  for  preferving  his  communica- 
tion with  France,  and  opening  that  with  his  allies  in  Holland,  and 
Flanders  f.  It  was,  accordingly,  determined,  to  form  his  maga- 
zines upon  the  Maife,  and  the  Rhine ; and  to  eftablifh  a chain  of 
forts  and  garrifons,  in  thefe  convenient  borders ; that,  by  fuch 
means,  he  might  either  fccurc  an  honourable  retreat  from  Germa- 
ny, or  perform  an  expedition,  fuperior  in  glory  to  whatever  had 
been  attempted  in  Europe.  This  feries  of  meafures,  purfued  by 
Henry,  which  refls  not  upon  the  authority  of  Sully’s  memoirs,  is  a 
manifefl  evidence,  that  the  enterprife  he  meditated,  inllcad  of  being 
a defultory,  and  unconcertcd  one,  was  the  refult  of  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  of  the  mod  momentous  nature.  On  account  of  the  vari- 
ous ftipulations  with  his  confederates,  the  French  miniflry,  after 
his  death,  were  at  a lofs  how  to  flop,  with  reputation,  in  the  military 
career,  and  decline  his  engagements. 

Alrca- 
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Already  the  French  troops  had  begun  to  file  off,  in  divifions,  to- 
wards their  general  rendezvous  in  Champage  *.  A diftinguifli- 
able  body  of  four  thoufand  noblefie,  alone  a bright  prefage  of  vic- 
tory, prepared  to  encompafs  their  King  in  the  field.  The  artillery, 
and  warlike  (lores,  moved  from  the  arfenal.  A (hort  miflive,  from 
Henry,  acquainted  the  Archduke,  Albert,  at  Brufiels,  of  his  intend- 
ed march,  through  part  of  his  territories ; and  that  he  wiflied  to 
know,  whether  he  would  be  received  as  a friend,  or  an  adverfary. 
Nothing  detained  him  in  Paris,  but  regard  to  the  intended  ceremo- 
ny of  his  Queen’s  coronation  which  appeared  the  more  necell'ary 
to  be  performed,  when  the  charge  of  the  date  was,  for  a fpace  of 
time,  to  be  committed  to  her. 

During  this  (hort  delay  of  his  departure,  an  unaccountable  un- 
eafinefs  opprefied  the  mind  ot  this  intrepid  Prince.  Whether,  in 
the  eve  of  an  enterprife,  which  was  to  confummate  his  glory  and 
fame,  he  might  be  thrown  into  unufual  agitation  of  fpirit,  or  ex- 
ceflive  anxiety ; or  whether,  .to  the  human  mind  is  fometimes 
communicated,  a foreboding  of  its  impending  fate f ; he  could  not 
help  reflecting,  often,  and  difmally,  upon  feveral  predictions  for- 
merly announced  to  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  times,  about  his 
fudden,  and  violent  death.  DejeCted,  and  penfive,  he  hardly  endu- 
red the  fight  of  the  public  feftivity ; and,  contrary  to  his  natural 
temper,  earncflly  wiflved  his  removal  from  it.  He  would  have 
fufpended  the  ceremony,  or  quitted  Paris,  with  good  will ; but  his 
rcfpeCt  to  the  Queen,  and  a fenfe  of  the  unbecoming  weaknefs,  buf- 
fered him  to  follow  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fuggeftion. 

Tho’  in  the  night  before  the  fatal  day,  he  had  been  bereft  of 
deep ; yet  his  humane  temper  would  not  allow  him,  to  order  Sully, 

who 
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who  was  a little  indifpofed,  to  attend  him  at  the  Louvre.  Find- 
ing himfelf  more  relieved  in  the  afternoon,  he  refolved  to  vifit  his 
minifter,  in  the  arfenal.  He  went  into  his  coach,  with  fix  or  feven 
of  his  courtiers.  No  guards  were  permitted  to  attend  it.  In  pro- 
ceeding through  the  city,  it  flopt  in  the  narrow  llreet  of  Ferowri( ; 
where  two  loaded  carriages  came  in  the  way.  The  detcflable  par- 
ricide of  France,  Ravaillac,  who  had  hung  about  the  palace-gate, 
and  now  followed  the  coach,  faw  his  opportunity.  Perceiving  on- 
ly one  of  the  footmen  behind  it,  he  advanced,  as  if  going  to  pafs 
between  it  and  the  wall.  Its  curtains  were  drawn  back.  He  knew 
where  the  King  fat.  Pie  railed  himfelf  on  a fpoke  of  one  of  the 
wheels,  and  plunged  a two  edged  knife  into  the  upper  part  of  Hen- 
ry’s left  fide  ; who  leaned,  with  his  head,  the  other  way.  He  could 
only  fay,  “ I am  wounded  when  a repeated  llab,  piercing  into 
thechannels  ofhisheart,  deprivedhim  of  fpeech,  and  quickly  brought 
forth  his  lalt  breath,  in  a deep  figh.  The  favage  alfalTin  being  fei- 
fed,  upon  the  fpot,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  was  referred 
for  the  queftion,  by  torture,  and  exquifite  punilhmcnt. 

At  firft,  the  report  of  the  King’s  being  wounded,  was  only  fpread 
in  Paris,  which  kept  the  people  in  a (late  of  anxious  fufpenfe. 
Rut,  when  the  rumour  of  his  death  was  divulged,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
deferibed,  into  what  aftonilhment,  horror,  and  tranfports  of  grief, 
they  were  generally  thrown*.  The  outcries  of  woe,  and  diftrefs, 
were  heard  m every  ftrcct.  It  appeared,  by  the  ftupified  poftures 
of  fome,  the  extafics  of  others,  and  the  fad  countenances  of  all,  how 
Henry  had  engaged  the  hearts  of  the  Parifians  to  him.  When  rc- 
flc&ion  awaked  the  fenfe  of  the  lofs  of  him  to  the  Hate,  the  prefage 
of  public  confufion,  confequent  to  it,  made  a deep  imprclfion  upon 
all  ranks.  The  atrocious  manner  of  his  death,  feemed  the  flroke 
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of  the  enemies  of  peace  ; and,  when  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom 
was  afiaffinated,  they  expeded  nothing  but  the  revival  of  all  that 
civil  difcord,  and  fadion,  which  he  had  quelled.  It  required  the 
utmoft  pains  the  magiftrates  could  employ,  to  quiet  the  commo- 
lions  of  the  populace,  who,  yet,  knew  not  upon  whom  to  wreck 
their  indignation. 

Upon  the  horrid  contrivance  of  his  death,  hi  dory  can  pronounce 
no  judgement,  free  from  ambiguity  and  liefitation.  The  veil 
thrown  over  this  inquiry,  by  the  court  of  parliament,  from  fear  of 
inflaming  the  fadions  of  the  court,  in  a minority,  could  not,  after 
a certain  elapfe  of  time,  be  removed.  The  French  hiflorians  of 
that  age,  without  attempting  to  unravel  what,  by  the  judicial  trial, 
was  rendered  more  myftcrious,  generally  content  themfelves  with 
only  reporting  the  different  opinions  that  prevailed  with  refped  to 
it,  or  with  pointing  out  fome  paflage  of  the  perplexed  evidence, 
which  feeraed  mofl  linking  and  momentous.  Their  later  writers, 
for  the  mofi  part,  chcrilh  the  opinion,  that  the  cnthtiliaftic  parri- 
cide had  no  accomplices ; and,  as  it  feems,  in  refped  to  the  charac- 
ter of  their  nation,  for  loyal  and  warm  affedion  to  their  kings,  wifh 
to  confign  this  fhocking  impeachment  of  it,  to  obfeurity  and  obli- 
vion. Too  much,  however,  is  tranfmitted  in  the  memoirs,  and  de- 
tached pieces  of  that  age,  with  regard  to  the  virulence  of  fadion 
in  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  implacable  enmity  of  a party  to 
him,  to  allow  the  inqnifitive  to  acquicfce  in  this  determination  *» 
Even  Sully’s  Memoirs  prefent  fuch  a view  of  the  fecret  plots  of  the 
Marchioncfs  of  Verneuil’s  family,  for  revenge,  of  the  cabals  of  the 
Spanilh  emiflaries  with  them,  or  with  the  Queen’s  domeftics,  and 
of  the  audacious  procedure  of  the  latter,  in  concert  with  fome 
French  courtiers;  that  any  horrid  ad  might  be  the  refult  of  fuch 
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defperate  cabals.  When  the  paflion  and  animofity  of  fomc  writers, 
in  that  period,  are  duly  confidered,  who  were  affeded  with  the  ca- 
taflrophe  of  fo  great  a Prince,  or  could  not  rid  themfelves  of  prepof- 
feflions ; we  may  judge,  that  circumftances  are  milreprefented,  and 
fads  drained  by  them,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  weakens  or  deftroys 
the  credit  of  their  narrative.  But,  if  inattentive  to  this,  we  admit 
their  afieverations,  or  indulge  the  conjectures  of  their  fpleen,  we 
will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  Henry  met  with  that  fate,  which,  to 
the  fiiame  of  mankind,  is  known  to  have  oltcn  befallen  thofe  who 
have  attempted,  in  any  extraordinary  manner,  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare and  glory  of  their  country. 

The  obligations  which  France  had  to  this  illuftrious  Prince,  were 
too  fignal  and  permanent,  to  be  forgotten  in  one  age.  The  memory 
of  them,  tranfmitted  from  fathers  to  their  fons,  is  Bill  preferred* 
and  chcriflied,  in  the  French  nation.  Notwithftanding  the  gran- 
deur, and  glory  of  their  late  monarchs,  the  engaging  charader, 
and  benignant  reign  of  Henry  IV.  are  contemplated  with  peculiar 
fondnefs  and  affedion.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  placed  his 
glory,  as  a King,  in  the  happinefs  of  his  people  ; an  idea,  which 
feems  rather  to  have  been  reverfed  in  the  grand  acra,  or  age,  as  it 
is  called,  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  courfe  of  foreign  war, -that  was 
purfued,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes,  by  the  latter, 
were  a clear  proof  of  the  change  of  the  political  principles.  Henry, 
with  a greater  name  in  war  Than  his  grandfon,  made  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  for  the  fake  of  his  people ; and,  inftead  of  planning  con- 
quells,  which  might  be  ruinous  to  them,  he  afpired  only  to  reprefs 
them,  all  over  Europe.  In  a period  of  fanatic  zeal,  and  bigotry, 
when  the  profeflion  of  it  was  accounted  honourable,  he  eftablifhed 
religious  toleration.  In  an  age,  when  the  arts  and  commerce  were 
rude,  and  uncultivated,  he  endeavoured  to  render  France  opulent 
and  powerful,  by  the  improvement  of  them. 
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The  Kings  and  Princes  of  Europe,  generally,  condoled  the  de- 
plorable exit  of  the  moft  renowned  among  them.  For  the  preven- 
tions of  war,  and  the  pacific  treaties  he  concluded,  various  nations 
were  indebted  to  him.  His  great  defign,  even  though  allowed  to 
be  impracticable  in  all  its  extent,  merited  that  a grateful  record  of 
his  fame  fhould  be  indited  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  Since  his 
time,  the  only  political  invention,  for  the  maintenance  of  a gene- 
ral peace,  is  that  of  guarrantee  treaties,  which  experience  has  long 
provetl  to  be  a fallacy.  The  common  evil  of  war  is  rather  multi- 
plied by  them  j and  one  fpark  of  ddiciuiuu  is  more  apt  to  fpread 
into  a general  flame. 

In  the  regency  of  his  Queen,  which  followed  his  death,  when 
not  only  his  political  fchemes  were  abandoned,  but  all  the  maxims 
of  his  government  were  fubverted,  detractors  from  his  renown  foon 
arofe.  Not  fatisfied  with  pronouncing  his  defigns,  with  rcfpeCt  to  R-cporn.and 
the  fyftem  of  Europe,  fantaftical,  they  afterted,  that  he  meant,  at  liiiu>rui.»de- 
laft,  to  execute  them  in  no  other  way,  than  by  obliging  the  Arch-  faml'0 
duke  Albert,  to  give  up  the  beloved  Princefs  of  Conde  to  him,  by 
fetzing  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  and  perhaps  Lorain,  for  himfelf ; and 
by  helping  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  the  pofleflion  of  the  Milaneze,  as 
the  dowry  due  to  him  from  Spain  *.  We  find,  in  Sully’s  Me- 
moirs, what  is  highly  probable,  that  Henry’s  enemies  endeavour- 
ed to  propagate  fuch  falfe  reports,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
fetting  out  for  his  expedition,  in  order  To  "Keep  up  the  fpirits  of 
their  partisans,  and  weaken  the  King’s  credit  with  his  allies.  His 
purfuit  of  the  Princefs  of  Coude,  carried  by  her  fpoufe  to  Bruflels, 
was  moft  infilled  upon  by  them,  as  the  ftory  of  Henry’s  paflion 
for  her  was  a recent  one  at  the  court.  To  find  it  taken  up,  and 
Improved,  by  writers  lo  prejudiced  againft  Henry  IV.  as  Vittorio 
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Siri,  and  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  The  Mother  and  the  Son,  is  not 
furprifing.  But  to  fee  it  adopted  by  hiftorians  of  reputation,  is  a 
difagreeable  proof,  that  fome  degree  of  credulity,  or  of  negligence, 
may  be  remarked  in  the  moll  intelligent  of  them. 

Henry’s  perfonal  figure  was  ftrikingly  advantageous.  The  hap- 
py proportions  of  his  body,  and  their  correfpondence  to  the  idea  of 
His  perfonal  uncommon  a&ivity  *,  and  vigour,  were  more  remarkable,  than  his 
,'i’urc'  ftature,  which  fcarcely  exceeded  the  middle  li/e.  Upon  his  coun- 
tenance was  drawn  every  manly  and  noble  lineament.  Animated 
features,  the  image  of  a fpiritcd  and  difccrning  mind,  diftinguilh- 
ed  his  afpcft  His  forehead  was  broad  ; his  nofe  acquiline ; and  his 
eyes  were  lively  and  penetrating.  The  rifing  fentiment  might,  of- 
ten, be  read  in  his  looks ; which  were  exprdfive  of  candour,  as 
well  as  of  courtefy,  and  fwcetnefs.  In  the  military  mode  of  the 
times,  he  wore  his  muftachios  long,  and  his  hair  lhort.  He  began 
to  have  grizzled  locks,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  frequently  faid 
upon  it,  “ I have  been  hit  here  by  the  blaft  of  my  early  fortune.” 

To  draw  the  portrait  of  his  mind,  would  require  an  exquifite 
pencil ; and  fuch  guidance  of  it,  that,  where  fo  much  panegyric 
is  due,  the  ftrokes  may  ff ill  appear  the  genuine,  free,  and  impartial 
difeuflions,  as  well  as  the  bright  delineation  of  his  charader.  After 
fo  many  occafions  of  touching,  in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory,  the  in- 
terefting  lines  of  it ; the  following  tketch  only  pretends  to  exhibit 
them  in  one  view. 

As  the  fignature  of  a heroic  character,  nature  had  given  him 
that  happy  elevation  of  fpirit,  which  qualifies  men  for  great  at- 
chievements.  In  his  mind,  fays  one,  intimately  acquainted  with  it, 
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the  idea  of  a profperous  ftate  of  things  naturally  arofe,  and  every 
adverfity  feemed,  only,  a tranfient  evil.  Converfant  in  difficulties, 
in  dangers,  and  oppolition,  he  ever  poffeffed  the  felicity  of  his  tem- 
per, and  was  capable  of  exerting  all  his  mental  powers.  The  good 
qualities  of  his  heart  were  peculiarly  eminent ; and  no  lefs  infupe- 
rable  than  his  magnanimity.  In  a court,  where  honour,  good 
faith,  and  candour,  were  contemned,  or  fubverted  ; at  an  early  age, 
he  preferved  thefe  principles.  Perfevering  in  them,  he  fuftained 
the  feveral  characters  of  a Prince  of  the  blood,  of  a chief  of  a party, 
and  of  a King,  with  ftmilar  reputation.  It  lus  good  fortune  made 
the  cro  wn  of  France  devolve  to  him,  by  the  death  of  nine  Princes, 
it  was  his  incomparable  valour,  joined  with  prudence,  moderation, 
and  clemency,  which  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  it.  Long  accuftom- 
ed  to  arms,  and  the  field,  he  aflumed,  with  eafe,  and  propriety,  the 
feepter  of  peace;  and,  uncorruptcd  by  profperity,  he  fwayed  it 
with  diftinguilhed  honour  to  himfelf,  and  the  utmoft  advantage  to 
his  people. 

His  military  genius,  which  was  the  admiration  of  his  age,  was 
alinoft  equalled  by  his  political  abilities.  With  talents  extending 
to  every  part  of  government ; with  a fund  of  humanity  in  him, 
that  interefleu  him  in  all  public  concerns,  and  difpofed  him  to  form 
plans,  and  regulations,  for  the  national  profperity,  and  even  for  the 
honour  of  his  age,  he  indulged  himfelf  in  amours,  and  gallantry, 
to  a culpable  excels.  The  gratification  of  this  patfion  contrafted 
his  great  virtues,  diminifhed  the  exercife  of  them,  and  derogated 
from  their  praife.  He  incurred,  from  it,  frequent  difquiet,  domef- 
tic  infelicity,  and  even  perfonal  danger.  Though  it  influenced  not 
his  affairs  of  ftate,  it  brought  them  into  imminent  peril.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  marrying  one  of  iiis  miftrefles,  to  which  he  was  inclined  to 
give  way,  would  have  atfeCted  the  peace  of  his  government,  and, 
probably,  by  a difpuuble  fucceffion  at  his  death,  undone  the  chief 
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advantages  lie  had  procured  to  the  kingdom.  So  much  more  mo- 
mentous, than  men  are  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  great  line  of  life, 
and  character,  in  every  ftaticn,  is  the  proper  rellraint  of  what  are 
called  the  gentle,  and  inoffcnfive  paffions. 

Over  this  blcmifh,  or  any  other  failing,  which  he  had,  as  a man, 
or  a Sovereign,  no  glofs  need  he  fpread.  Thofc  who  will  confound 
liberality  with  profufion,  may  impute  a defeCt  of  it  to  him.  Per- 
haps he  could  not  guard  himfelf  fufficiently  againfl  thofe,  who  iufi- 
nuated  theinfelves  into  his  good  graces,  by  Toothing  his  favourite 
pailion.  Yet  the  fenfe  he  had  of  this  wcaknefs,  and  his  facility  in 
hearing  animadverfions  upon  his  conduct,  gave  allurance,  that  he 
could  not  be  betrayed  into  any  grofs  error,  pernicious  to  his  fame, 
or  inconfiftcnt  with  bis  public  views.  Upon  the  moll  rigid  efti- 
mate,  the  noble,  the  beneficial,  the  laudable,  and  engaging  excel- 
lencies of  his  character,  fhine  forth  ; and  muft  be  ever  tranfinitted 
to  poflerity,  with  fignal  lullrc,  and  applaufe  ; not  only  in  that  king- 
dom, of  which  he  was  the  reftorer,  but  in  every  nation,  which  re- 
veres, and  feeks  to  adorn,  with  merited  fame,  the  hero,  the  King, 
or  the  patriot. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  may,  juflly,  be  regarded  by  ihe  votaries 
of  abfolutc  monarchy,  as  affording  a flrong  argument  in  favour  of 
their  fyflem  of  government.  Not  only  the  recovery  of  the  king- 
dom from  its  mteftiive -convulfiaxui,  but  the  change  to  civil  order, 
the  progrefs  to  every  fpecies  of  political  improvement,  which,  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  nation,  was  effectuated,  in  a fhort  com  pals  of 
time ; may  be  deemed  an  advantage,  that  no  flate  could  have  at- 
tained, without  being  placed  under  the  uncontroulable  fway  of  its 
Prince.  And  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  refufed,  that,  where  both  fig- 
nal and  rapid  improvements  are  required,  monarchy  is  mofl  fufeep- 
tible  of  them.  Hence  the  aeras  of  hiftory,  antient,  and  ine  dern, 
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n'.ark  thefe  political  revolutions,  chiefly,  under  the  reigns  of  great 
and  wife  Princes.  Upon  this  account,  perhaps,  the  excellence  of 
monarchical  government  may  be  over-rated  by  its  admirers  Men 
are  ftruck  with  more  admiration  of  fuch  changes,  from  the  view 
of  them,  within  a fhort  period.  The  flow,  but  no  lei's  important 
and  laudable  progrefs  of  them,  which  takes  place,  in  other  political 
circum (lances,  efcapes  obfervation,  or  falls  Ihort  of  its  due  ellimate. 
But,  though  we  may  thus  admire  what  is  fometimes  accomplilhed 
in  monarchies,  for  the  advancement  of  civil  life;  yet  it  mud  be 
allowed,  that  laws  them  (elves,  and  all  political  and  civil  inftitutions, 
defigned  for  extended  fociety,  as  well  as  many  of  the  ufeful  arts, 
require  time,  and  the  aid  of  experience,  in  order  to  their  being  pro« 
perly  framed  and  digefted. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  government  of  France,  under 
Ilenry  IV.  what  has  been  often  obferved,  ought  to  be  recollected. 
The  juft  idea  of  it  is,  not  only  that  of  a moderate  fpccics  of  mo- 
narchy, in  which  the  antient  order,  and  regular  forms  of  juftice, 
were  maintained,  but  where  the  remains  of  the  feudal  conftitution. 
and  various  ufages,  and  cuftoms,  derived  from  it,  were  regarded. 
The  aflemblies  of  the  States  General,  or  of  the  Notables,  Hill  i'ubfilled. 
Henry  afl'umcd  not  the  entire  or  abfolute  government  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown,  but  with  the  confent  of  the  latter.  Befides  the 
compofitions  made  by  him,  for  the  fake  of  the  public  peace,  with 
many  of  the  chieftains  ofllhc  league,  which -gave  them  a kind  of 
independent  poii'effion  of  their  caftles  and  governments ; the  French 
nobility,  according  to  the  degrees  of  that  order  in  the  ftate,  claimed 
preferments,  and  polls  of  honour  and  profit,  as  the  privilege  of 
their  rank,  and  the  rccompence  of  their  fervices  in  the  field.-  In 
the  diftribution  of  offices,  Henry  was  far  from  a&ing  as  an  arbitra- 
ry mailer.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  Ihowed  a facility 
in.  bellowing  them,  which  Sully,  more  rigid  in  his  temper,  and 
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maxims,  thought  highly  blamcable.  In  fhort,  he  fuftaincd  the 
character  of  the  head,  or  chief  of  his  nobles,  rather  than  of  their 
abfolutc  lord ; and,  in  reality,  defired  more  to  attach  them  to  his 
fervice,  from  affe&ion,  than  to  oblige  them  to  it  by  conftraint. 
The  confcquencc  of  this  adminiflration,  even  in  that  turbulent  and 
factious  period,  was  furprifmgly  favourable  to  the  royal  aurhority. 
Henry,  without  fccking  to  flrip  the  French  nobility  of  the  vefliges 
of  their  antient  privileges,  or  to  fubjeCt  them,  in  a defpotic  manner, 
to  his  fway,  attained  all  the  afcendency  of  a fovereign  over  them  ; 
and,  by  means  of  his  reputation,  both  for  wifdom  and  clemency, 
commanded  the  obedience  of  his  kingdom  to  his  royal  edicts,  as 
much,  or  more,  than  any  of  his  prcdecefTors  had  done.  It  may 
well  be  prefumed,  that,  if  he  had  lived  fome  years  longer,  till  his 
fon  had  grown  up  to  a mature  age,'  the  feeptre  would  have  been 
tranfmitted  by  him,  with  fuch  advantages,  that  thofe  efforts  which 
Cardinal  Richelieu  afterwards  made  to  fuftain,  and  exalt  the  royal 
power,  would  have  been  altogether  unneccffary,  among  a people 
whofe  affections  had  been  fo  much  engaged  by  their  Sovereign, 
and  who  found  their  national  intcrcd,  prolpcrity,  and  glory,  fo 
highly  advanced,  by  fubmitting  themfelves  to  his  authority. 

This  view  of  Henry’s  government,  and  character,  may  be,  pro- 
perly, concluded  with  an  account  of  fome  occafional  fpeeches  and 
repartees,  related  of  him  by  the  hiftorians.  Out  of  a number  of 
them,  the  following  extra&s.  from  Perefixe  *,  which  fhow  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart,  together  with  his  natural  vivacity,and  quick- 
nefs,  may  afford  entertainment 

Henry  was  often  heard  to  fay,  “ That,  in  order  to  reign  well,  it 
was  not  neceflary  for  a King  to  exert  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his 

power.” 

• Perefixe,  Recucil  dc  Paroles  Manor,  p.  *75. 
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power.”  In  many  of  his  letters  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  and 
to  the  courts  of  parliament,  he  ufed  expreflions,  which  tedified  the 
tender  concern  he  had  for  the  welfare  of  his  fubjeds.  “ Take  care 
of  my  people,  faid  he,  they  are  my  children,  and  God  has  given 
me  the  ward  (hip  of  them,  for  which  I am  accountable.”  Upon 
hearing  that  a party  of  his  troops,  in  Champagne,  had  pillaged 
l'ome  houfes  of  the  peafants,  he  called  for  their  Captains,  in  Paris  ; 
and,  after  reprimanding  them  for  abfence,  “ Go  diredly,  faid  he, 
and  give  redrefs  for  thefe  injuries.  It  is  my  concern,  and  your’s, 
when  the  people  are  ruined.  The  (late  muft  want  its  fubiidics, 
and  the  army  its  pay.  As  God  lives,  I account  it  treafon  againft 
my  perfon,  when  violence  is  done  to  my  people.”  The  Duke  of 
Savoy,  when  in  Paris,  admiring  its  opulence,  afked  him  to  what 
fum  the  whole  revenues  of  France  might  amount  ? “ To  as  much  as  I 
pleafe,”  replied  Henry.  The  Duke  not  underflanding  this  anfwcr  : 
“ Yes,  added  he,  I fay  fo ; for,  as  I defire  to  have  the  aftedions  of 
my  fubjeds,  1 can  form  no  wilh  of  wealth,  that  France  is  unable 
to  afford.” 

Though  no  Prince  had  a quicker  fenfe  of  public  judicc,  and  a 
greater  defire  to  execute  it,  with  deadinefs  and  impartiality ; yet 
the  druggies  he  had  with  fadion,  for  feveral  years  of  his  reign, 
obliged  him  to  pardon  various  offenders,  in  cafes  where  be  had  no 
inclination  to  do  it.  But  the  courtiers,  prefuming  afterwards,  upon 
his  experienced  mildnefs,  found  him  often  inflexible  to  all  their 
follicitations.  Roquelaure  took  the  opportunity  of  his  going  to  the 
communion,  to  requed  the  pardon  of  his  coufln  Cliamand  ; and 
added,  unbecomingly,  that,  by  fuch  mercy,  forgivenefs  at  the  altar 
was  to  be  obtained.  “ I am  now,  anfvvered  Henry,  about  entreat- 
ing to  be  forgiven  of  God,  for  not  having  performed  feveral  ads  of 
exemplary  judice.  I will  not  be  flumbled  in  this  prayer.”  To  an 
uncle,  who  implored  him  in  behalf  of  his  nephew',  who  had  afl'adi- 
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natcd  a man,  he  faid,  “ You  have  well  executed  the  part  of  a kinf- 
man ; permit  me  to  do  mine,  as  a King.  I excufe  your  Explica- 
tion. Do  you,  likewife,  excufe  the  juft  denial  of  it  I give.”  On  a 
fnnilar  occafion,  lie  exclaimed,  “ Ventre-faint-gris his  ufual 
oath ; “ Do  not  oblige  me  to  add  this  piece  of  injultice  to  my  fins 
as  a King.” 

In  the  cafe  of  Miron,  the  Prcvot  dcs  Marcliands  in  Paris,  his  dif- 
cernment  of  particular  characters,  and  his  temperate  judgment, 
were  equally  confpicuous.  As  a tumult  had  happened  in  the  city, 
Miron  was  accufed  of  rather  chcrifhing  the  popular  rage,  by  fomc 
fpecches  he  made,  which  reflected  on  the  government.  Henry’s 
minifters  reprefenting  this  offence  to  him,  in  the  mod  aggrava- 
ting light,  his  reply  to  them  was  in  thefe  terms  : “ From  many  in- 
ftances  of  his  behaviour,  I know  Miron  to  be  a man  of  probity,  and 
a good  fubjeCt.  He  mull  have  erred  now,  from  a miftaken  notion 
of  his  duty,  as  the  city-magiftrate.  But  did  he  even  afpire  to  be  a 
martyr  to  popularity;  I will  not  permit  him  to  have  this  honour, 
fince  I fet  a value  upon  my  clemency,  as  well  as  on  the  dignity  of 
my  crown.” 

Many  of  Henry’s  replies  were  pointed,  facetious, and  ironical;  and 
befpoke  that  flow  of  humour,  and  happy  gaiety  of  temper,  which 
were  natural  to  him.  In  the  diftreffed  condition  of  his  affairs,  up- 
on his  firft  acceffion  to  the  crown ; when  both  his  reflections  and 
difeourie  might  have  been,  pardonably,  tainted  with  chagrin ; he 
faid,  “ Behold  me,  a King  without  a kingdom  ; a hulband  with- 
out a wife;  and  a commander  of  an  army,  without  money.”  Sit- 
ting at  a game  of  hazard,  he  obferved  a Captain  approach,  who 
was  known  to  fluctuate  much  betwixt  attachment  to  him,  and  to 
the  league.  “ You  are  welcome,  faid  the  King,  to  look  at  the 
game ; for,  if  I am  lucky,  I know  you  will  bet  upon  my  fide.” 
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He  heard  reflections  on  himfclf  with  remarkable  temper;  and, 
when  he  found  them  unjuft,  or  thought  his  conduit  excufeable,  he 
had  the  faculty  of  making  that  fort  of  repartee,  which,  from  its 
coolncfs  and  pleafantry,  has  a much  better  effcCt,  than  a paflionate, 
or  a very  ferious  one.  “ It  is  reported  that  I am  niggardly,  and  love 
to  fave  money ; yet,  faid  he,  I do  three  things  inconliftent  with  this 
afpcrfion : I make  war,  I make  love,  and  I build.”  The  Spanilh  am- 
baflador,  accuftomed  to  the  formality  of  his  mailer's  court,  expreflcd 
his  furprifeatthegreatfreedom  with  which  Henry’s  nobles  approach- 
ed and  furrounded  him.  “ It  is  the  French  manner,  faid  the  King, 
which  alfo  prevails  in  the  day  of  battle ; w hen  they  are  feen  to 
croud  about  me  much  more.”  Upon  a proteflant  phyfician  of  cha- 
racter turning  catholic,  lie  faid  to  Sully,  “ How  defperately  ftek 
muft  your  religion  now  be  when  the  DoCtors  forfake  it.”  Forty 
Swifs  deputies  having  come  to  Paris,  who  were  to  be  entertained  at 
the  expence  of  the  city,  during  their  flay  ; and,  according  to  the 
manner  of  that  nation,  to  be  abundantly  refrdhed  with  drink; 
Henry  was  aftccd,  whether  a fmall  contribution  might  not  be  levied 
upon  the  public  wells  of  Paris,  to  defray  this  charge.  “ Find  fome 
other  means  for  it,  faid  he.  It  is  too  much  to  pretend  to  imitate  a 
miracle,  by  turning  your  water  into  wine.” 

The  fatal  death  of  Henry  IV.  enfued  in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-firli  of  his  reign.  He  bore  the  feparate 
title  of  King  of  Navarre  for  feventeen  years.  His  Queen,  Mary  of 
Medicis,  brought  him  fix  children.  At  his  death,  Lewis,  the  eldeft 
of  his  tw'o  fons,  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  He  aflumed  the 
reigns  of  government,  after  a regency  of  feven  years,  by  his  mo- 
ther. 

FINIS. 
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